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PliErAOE. 


This work is intended mainly as a book of reference, and for this purpose 
is printed with a copious index. It has been written chiefly for those 
students who have learnt, or are now studying, Persian in India. It 
should be borne in mind ^hat considerable differences exist between the 
Persian of Afghanistan and of Persia, not only in pronunciation and 
diction * but also in construction. Many of these differences are illus- 
trated in this w^ork. It is hoped that the notes on composition and 
rhetoric will prove especially interesting to Indian students, many of 
whom have to study Persian through the medium of English, and it is 
for their benefit that these subjects have been treated from an English 
point of view. These notes, however, are not intended to supplant 
the study of Arabic or Persian rhetoric, but merely to supplement it. 

The author, not being a poet, has made no a4^pt to deal with 
Prosody. 

In writing this grammar, the works of Platts^/ Ranking, Rosen, 
Chodzko, Haggard and Le Strange, Tisdale, Socin, Thacher, Wright, 
and others, including several works in Urdu and Persian, have been 
freely made use of. My acknowledgments are specially duo to Agha 
Muhammad Kazim Shirazi, Persian Instructor to the Board of Examin- 
ers, who has assisted throughout in seeing the work through the Press, 
and also to his brother-in-law, the late Sliams'‘'l-Ulama^ Shaykh 
Mahmud Jilani, and other Persian friends, for constant advice. 

The addition of a large amount of Arabic {viz, portions of the 
Qur^dUy the Alif Laylali and other Arabic works) to the Persian Course 
has necessitated a far larger amount of Arabic gramnmr than was 
anticipated, a task for which I felt myself by no means competent. 
This portion of the work has grown much beyond the limits originally 
set for it. In compiling it, my thanks are chiefly due to Shams^H- 
'Ulamd^ Muhammad Yusuf Ja‘fari, Khan Bahadur, Head Maulavi of 
the Board of Examiners, to Shams^^H-'Ulmid^ Mahmud Jilani, 

and to Maulavi Hidayat Husayn of Presidency College, and others, who 

• in raodorn Persian, for instance, means “ clean,” ‘‘nose,” 

dU “ stomach,” “ order, medal,” 
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helped me throughout its compilation ; and also to Professor L. White- 
King, C.S.I., of Dublin, who assisted in revising the proofs and at whose 
suggestion numerous additions were made. 

Owing to the War and the consequent loss of manuscript and 
proofs at sea and to other unfortunate causes, this work has been un- 
duly long in issuing from the Press. 

D. C. PHILLOTT, Lieut. -Colonel 

Cairo : > 

March 1918. > 
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Higher Persian Grammar. 

PART L 

ORTHOGRAPHY ( ) AND ORTHOEPY ( h\jS ) . 

§ 1. The Alphabet. ( )• 

(a) The Arabs and other Muslims write from right to left, and their 
printed books and manuscripts begin at what Europeans would call the 
end of the book. Their writing may be regarded as a species of shorthand, 
the short vowels being omitted. 

In printing, each le: er is not kept separate as in the Roman character; 
there are no capital letters, no stops, and no paragraphs: in short, not one 
of the devices valuable alike to the printers and readers of Europe; from 
cover to cover their books appear to contain but one long unbroken sentence, 
and many of the words are jumbled together, or, at the end of a line, written 
one on the top of the other. In some carefully written MSS., a line in 
coloured ink^on the top of a word indicates a proper name or the commence- 
ment of a new paragraph, but even this aid is rarely given. 

Of existing alphabets, the Arabic ranks next in importance to the Latin 
alphabet. It has supplanted the Greek alphabet in Asia Minor, Syria, 
Egypt, and Thrace, and has supplanted the Latin alphabet in North Africa. 
It is the sole alphabet of Arabia, Western Asia, Persia, Afghanistan, Tartary, 
Turkey ; and of all the alphabets employed in India, it is the best known. ^ 

“ That the local alphabet of Mecca should have exterminated all other 
Semitic scripts, and have established itself as the dominant alphabet of Africa 
and Asia, is an illustration more striking than any other that can 
be adduced, of the power of religious influences in effecting a wide and rapid 
diffusion of alphabets. ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
** It took no more than eighty years (632 — 712) for the Arab conquerors 
to found a dominion wider in extent than the widest empire of Rome, and 
to extend the alphabet of Mecca from the Indus to the Tagus.” ^ 

The Arabic and English Alpii abets can, it is said, be traced back to the 
same primitive Phoenician source. 


1 “ The Alphabet,** by Isaac Taylor. 
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THE ALPHABET. 


The Arabs originally used the Syrian alphabet, in which the characters are 
in the same order as in the Hebrew. Remains of this former order 
are still preserved in the numerical value of the letters, which in their 
numerical order are arranged in a series of meaningless words that serve as a 
fmmoria technica and correspond with the order of the Hebrew or Phoenician 
alphabet.^ 

The Arabic alphabet consists of twenty-eight letters, all consonants. 
The arrangement of the Arabic alphabet is morphological,^ i.e. letters of similar 
form are brought into juxtaposition for the sake of comparison and as an 
aid to memory. 

With the Qur^n, the Persians^ adopted and adapted the Arabic 
alphabet, though ill-suited to their requirements, adding to it the four ^Ajaml 
or Farsi letters y p, ^ cA, J jh and gr. The Persian alphabet therefore 
consists of thirty- two letters, all consonants; four of these letters are pure 
Persian^ and eighth are peculiar to Arabic, while the remaining twenty are 


I So far as their alphabets extend, i.e. up to o 400. 

^ From Gr. morphl ** form ” and ** logia.^'* Other methods of arrangement are (1) 
the Chronological, in which the letters are added according to the date of their adoption; 
(2) the Ideological, in which the characters are classed according to the meaning 
of their names (from Gr. Hdco. ‘"idea’* + logia); as in the arrangement of tho hierogly- 
phic signs by Egyptologists ; (3) tho Phonological, the scientific arrangement of which 
the Deva-nagari is the most perfect example; in this, the letters are arranged according 
to the organs of speech by which they are articulated, viz. gutturals, palatals, et<’., 
each division being also scientifit^ally arranged. Vide The Alphabet by Isaac Taylor. 

8 For an account of the Ancient Persian ^'cripts, vide ** The Alphabet'*'’ by Isaac 
Taylor. At the time of the Arab conquest the Persians used tho Pahlavi character. 

4 Also printed *->, In MSS, and in books lithographed in tho East, the diacritical 
bar that distinguishes g from h is generally omitted. This puzzles a beginner. 

It will be noticed that the body of these four letters is identical with that of Arabic 
letters, and that the only distinction is by tho diacritical marks. 

They are adaptations of v " ^ ‘ 3 Persians do not always regard the 

peculiarly Persian sounds as new letters but occasionally represent them by the Arabic 
letters they resemble; thus ‘‘horse ” is frequently written 

6 The four letters purely Persian are enumerated in tho school rhyme: — 

^ — I. — AuJ '• ^ 

^ These eight letters are enumerated in a school rhyme: — 
ol*,/o 

3 *^ 33 ^ '>1'^ D jf 

j 

3 

The Urdu or Hindustani alphabet contains three more letters to correspond with 
three sounds, found in words of Hindi or Sanskrit origin; it thus consists of thirty-five 
letters. 
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common to both languages. The form of many of these letters varies 
somewhat according to their position in a group of letters. 

In addition to the Alphabet, there are three vowel signs, which, if 
written, are placed directly above or below the consonants to which they 
belong, i.e. which they follow in enunciation : in practice they are omitted 
in writing, but are sometimes inserted in books printed specially for 
beginners.^ 

There are also certain orthographical signs, a knowledge of which is 
necessary. 

The following table should be studied, in conjunction with the remarks 
that follow and elucidate it. The greater number of the letters are by 
Persians^ pronounced as in English: — 


I Qur^ans are printed or lithographed with all the vowel-points and orthographical 
signs, as it is considered a sin by Muslims to mispronounce a syllable of the sacred text. 
Notwithstanding this, most, if not all, of the editions printed or lithographed in India 
have. numerous orthographical errors. Inserting the vowels and signs adds considerably 
to the cost of production. The State edition of a Qur^an printed and published in 
Turkey, and said to be letter perfect, is sold in Baghdad at the rate of thirty rupees, 
i.e. £2 a copy : a similar edition, but printed in the Roman character, would probably 
be sold for five sluilings. The Arabic character, beautiful to look at, is an enemy to 
printing and an enemy to the diffusion of knowledge. 

The written character of a language is merely a collection of conventional signs, a 
mere mechanical device used to give it expression. The Arabs have already changed 
their alphabet once. 

Many Muslims object to printed or lithographed Qur^ans, which they do not con- 
sider muiaharrak. The Persian Shi ahs however do not seem to share tins objection. 

5 Vide {k) page 10. 
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> But when nvn is dropped for scansion » Indians pronounce the n as nasal and call it nun4 gbunna. 
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Fathah and zammah^ i.e. whwr and tHr^ are placed above tbe letter while the kasrah is placed below, as the above table shows. 
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(d) It will be noticed that the letters 1 - j j * J and j never alter 

their shape, and though they are joined to the letter that precedes them 
(on their right), they are not joined to the letter that follows them 
(on their left) ; hence if they occur in the middle of a word, a gap or 
interval is formed nearly similar to the interval between two adjacent words. 
Inaccurate spacing is one of the difficulties in reading the cheap lithographed 
books of the East. 

(e) The letters ^ and Jo though they do not change in shape, yet unite 
with the letters on both sides of them. 

(/) The eight letters peculiar to tlie Arabic are ^ 
and (3. The four letters peculiar to the Persian have been enumerated pre- 
viously. In the Table of Consonants these two sets are distinguished 
by the abbreviations Ar. and Per. respectively. 

Remark, — The letter gJiayn p occurs generally in Arabia words, but is 

also found in Persian words, as ‘‘kid”; “comb of bees”; 

shout” ; “rouge.” 

(g) Those letters )that resemble each other in shape and are merely 
distinguished by the position or number of the dots, ^ ^ ^ ‘ ^ 

called huruf4 mufashdbih )? ^^nd sometimes hurnf-i miitamdsil 

( JiULo ). 

Sometimes also letters that have only an imperfect resemblance, such as 
3 and d, are included in this term. 

(^) Those letters as mxm.nun and vdv^ whose names are palindromes^ 
(and these are all formed by three consonants) are called Makiubi ( )• 

If, however, the first and third letters of the anagram differ, as in jlm, 
qdf^ etc., the lettens are styled Malfuzl ( ). 

Masrurt ) is a term applied to letters whose names are formed 

by two consonants only, as h etc. 

{%) Letters distinguished by dots are called Imrnf-i manquia ( 

) or Jmruf-i mu^jamo. I )*^ 


1 Combined, these form the Arabic word «ou?m “ sleep.” 

* A palindrome is a word or sentence that, read either from right to left, or left 
to right, is exactly the same. Adam made the first palindrome when he introduced him- 
self to Eve by, “ Madam, I’m Adam.” Letters transpo.sed anyhow to make a 
new word or sentence are anagrams, thus ‘ rat * is an anagram of ' tar ’ and * tear * of 
‘ rate.’ A palindrome is also called an anagram. 

s Ar. “ a dot ” ; to mark with diacritical points. The term 

( ) (for nijf ) is also applied to the alphabet 

irrespective of the order in which it is arranged. It is so called as conteuning dotted 

letters, in contradistinction to the ancient Arabic character called in which 

there were no dots. 
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Dotted letters are further subdivided into fawqani ) those dotted 

above, and taJitdm ( ; those dotted below. 

Dotted letters, whether fawqdnl or tahtdni, are further distinguished by 

the epithets mimoMiada \ musanndt ( ), and musallasa { ) 

according as they are marked by one, by two, or by three dots. 

(j) The system of transliteration in the present work is practically 
the Hunterian system. Modifications are q (instead of k) for ( 3 > ^ ^ 

before a quiescent 6 or p ^ : for the final Arabic vowels, a small a, i, a.nd u, 
written above the line, and a small n for the nun of the tanmn. In the rare 
cases where s-h and z h are separate letters, a mark or comma is placed be. 

tween them. Ex. — as, hot more or most easy ’ ’ , azjidr “blossoms.” 

A final C5* ( or ) pronounced like alif is q. A silent j as in is trans- 

literated by In the few words where ^ is pronounced short, as in 
“ self ” and y “ thou ”, it is transliterated u. 

The yd or the liamza of the '"yd of unity ”, etc., or of the izafat, are 
transliterated as pronounced. 

Hamza in Arabic words is shown by a hamza , as in fd^ida* 

Remark I. — In some Arabic words the alii of prolongation is omitted , 
but expressed by fatha written perpendicularly over it; thus hdzd “ this” is 

always written or and is usually in Arabic ; vide bXbo 

at end of y and 4^. 

Remark II. — In Persian, an alif that is not mamduda or ' prolonged \ 
as in is also by Indians incorrectly called maqsura “ abbreviated ”, 

though this latter term is properly applicable only to a final f and or 

^ : vide under letter 4^. 

(A^) It will be seen in the table that there are two letters ( ^ and » ) 
transliterated by li , four letters ( ii - y - and ^ ) by 2, two ( ci> - Jb j 
by t, and three i ) by 5, In Arabic all these represent different 

sounds, but the modern Persians make no distinction between the pronuncia- 
tion of the various letters in each group. A few pedants and poets affect 
the Arabic pronunciation, generally that of Ba gh dad. 

(Z) Certain letters, especially at the beginning of words, are frequently 
placed, not alongside each other, but above one another : this is the case 
in combinations with ^ ^ ^ 

(m) In the case of a change in letters as fil Ar., from ptl Jy, P., 
it will be found that a labial is changed into another labial, a dental into a 
dental, etc., etc. 

1 There are five labials^ - (• - o ' y and w 
fahaddiil-i-huruf. 
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Something similar occurs in the permutations of weak consonants, 
a vowel (English) being usually changed into a vowel. 

Sometimes, however, a palatal becomes a lingual, as in 
“China”; and (m.c.) “squint-eyed.” 

§ 2. Pronunciation {tala^uz iahXi) of Consonants. 

Alif. (a) The Persians, unlike the Arabs, look on alif as an original 
letter and not as born from ^ or j. If it commences a word, it is to be re- 
garded as having no sound of itself ; it is merely a prop for the vowel 
(written or understood) that accompanies it: vide under § 4 (b)} 

If it occurs in the middle of a word, it is a prolongation of the short 
vowel jatha and is transliterated by a, irrespective of its modern pronuncia- 
tion. In this position most Arabs, Indians, and Afghans pronounce it like 
a in ‘father’; Ex. kitdb “a book”: some Persians and some Afghans 
would pronounce this f more broadly, like a in “ball.” This broad pro- 
nunciation is cliaracteristic of the tent-people and of certain dialects 
in Persia. 

In the Ears dialect, d before n ov m is nearly always pronounced like u ; 

Ex. “ a shop ” is dukun and ham roof ” is hum This incor- 
rect pronunciation is in certain common words, the colloquial pronunciation 
of many parts of Persia; for example “bread” and isA “that” 
and its compounds are generally pronounced as though spelt nun etc. 

In many cases the alif is pronounced broad ; thus bad “ wind ” is pro- 
nounced nearly like bawd, the alif being given the sound of a in the English 
word fall. 8ome Afghans too have this broad pronunciation, but the Indians 
always pronounce the alif like a in the English word father. In Persia, 
however, if this last pronunciation be used, the word will be taken to mean 
ha^d “ after and even an educated Persian will be puzzled by it. 

In IQiiinlsan, on the other hand, the ^ is turned into alif; Ex. andardn 
for eisjiXf the women’s apartments ” ; and for “ blood.” 

For the pronunciation of alif with a hamza (f ) in the middle of a word, 
vide under ^ in this section. 

Remark /. — 

Alif in arithmetic represents the number one ; and in astronomical tables 
and almanacs,^ Taurus and Sunday. It also signifies an unmarried man. 


1 In this case it is usually called hamza, to distinguish it from alif as a letter 
of prolongation. 

4 There are two kinds of almanacs, taqvlm-i Farsi in which the days, etc.» 

are written in full, and taqvlm’i ryquml In which signs and the letters of the 

Ah^ad are used to represent the days of the week. etc., etc. 
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In Arabic it is a particle of interrogation; Ex. A-lastu hi-rahht-kum, “ Am 

o 

I not Your Lord ? ” Quran VII. 168, whence the Persian vswf or 
‘ the day of the original covenant between God and Man at 
the creation.’ 

Poets frequently compare an erect stature,^ or the straight nose of a 
beauty, or sighs, to alif. Also b call 31 = “ from the creation of 

Adam to the birth of the Messiah”; “the equinoctial line”: 

alif, ba “ the alphabet,” etc., etc. Alif is also a sign of the Unity of God. 

Eemark //. — Indian Grammarians assign various names to the letter alif 
according to its use : — 

Kinds of alif, 

(1) AUf-i rabita { ^ ^ ) “binding or copulative joins two 

words that are identical; as, dast-a dast “ from hand to hand; (a 

ready-money bargain).” This alif is also called alii-i ittisdl ( ) 

“ the alif of junction”, or alif-i inhisdr ( ^ Some Grammarians 

style this alif-i vasl ( ) but vide (10), 

Similar to the above is the alif^i "atf ( ) “the conjunctive 

alif,” which conjoins two dissimilar words ; as, skab-d-ruz (3 a> bA ) night 
and day; always”: iak-d-pu ) {ov takdpuy “ diligent search ; 

bustling.” 

(2) Alif 4 fd4liyyat ( “ the alif of agency ” ; as the alif in 

the adj. bind ( ) “seeing”, which word has the force of a present 

participle. 

(3) Alif 4 mapvliyyat ( ) that gives the force of the past 

participle; as, zlbd { bj ) “adorned” ( = 

(4) Alif4 masdar ( ) which forms abstract nouns from adjec- 

tives; as, UjS (m.c.) “warmth”, (m.c.) “ breadth”, from yarmand pcdin 
adjectives. 

(6) Alif 4 tanwin { ^ ) the alif of the Arabic accusative case ; as, 

in the adverb Uib ddHm^^ “ continually, for ever.” 

(6) AUf4* qasamiyya ( vJif ) the alif of the Persian vocative 

when expressing an oath; as, Haqqd “ O, or by, God ! ” 

When this vocative alif is not used in an oath, but as a simple vocative, 
it is called Alif4 nidds^ ( ) ; as, ilo dilE “ 0 heart ! ’ ’ bulbuld lUL “ oh 

hufbvll ! ” 

If however it is used in words expressing grief, etc., as in “ alas,” 
“ oh help ! or oh distress ! ” it is called Alif^i nudba ( A»4>i •.ilf ) “ the 

alif of plaint ” or alif 4 maddri aawt ( UJt ). 


1 An erect stature is also compared to a cypress tree. 
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(7) Alif-i du^autamannq ( ^ ) “the precati^re cdif in 

verbs ” ; as, mabddd “may it not be ” : kundd may he do. 

(8) Alif-i tdhsln-i hcddm ( cA^( ) “the alif of embellish- 
ment ’’ ; as, in lii? “ he said.*’ This is also, and more properly, called 

alif-i zdHd or “ superfluous alif “ : vide (12). 

(9) Alif 4 muhdlagha ( ) “ the alif of exaggeration” or alif 4 

kasrat ( “ the alif of excess” is found at the end of some adjec- 
tives; as, in Blessed ! How happy ! ” 

This is also called the alif4 firdwam ( ), 

(10) Alif4 wasll ( ) is said to be the superfluous alif at the 

beginning of certain Persian words ; as, in usJitar (or shutur) “ camel ’* 

and also the alif in Arabic marked with a imsl ^ I! but vide (1), 

This is really alif4 zdHd. 

(11) In certain cases the alif 4 nidd^^ vide (6), is also called alif 4 
muidkallim ( ciif ); as, Dnst-d miihtaram mihrhdnd 

“ oh my respected kind friend.” 

(12) Alif-i zd^id ( c>j\\ v-ftt ) superfluous alif is sometimes, in poetry, 
added for the sake of metre : — 

Verses written on the tomb of Mtrzd SdHb. 

In rdstd cha^d ba., sahzd rang, the alif is zdHd. 

Vide also ‘ Derivation of Words ’ for ‘Formative Alif,^ 

(13) Alif 4 liydqai ( ) expresses fitness or capability; as, 

Hiwdnd ( ) legible. » 

C-? B in Persian words is sometimes interchangeable with / ; as, zafdn * 
(for P. zaMn “ tongue ” ; with m; as, ghuzhm yy [for gkuzhb 
vy (old)] “ a single grape ” ; with v; as, vas ^ (for bas ^ ) 
“ enough ” ; Miwdv and kMw ^ (for Miivdb) “ sleep ” ; with wot v; 
as, mv ^ (for db) “ water ” ; nahw (for the Persian naMb ) 
“ fear.” ^ Pronounced as in English. 

Remark. — Bd-yi zdHd ( 4 ^b ) “ superfluous v under 

‘ Verb Transitive and Intransitive ’ and ‘ Prepositions.’ 

This letter is often called bd-yi muwahhada ‘ the single-dotted b ’ to 
distinguish it from 

P is called bd-yi fdrsl or bd-yi 'ajaml There 

V *■ ** . 

being no p in the Arabic alphabet, it is frequently interchangeable 


1 Still used in speaking by Zardushtis. 

^ The letter that has been changed, i.e. substituted, is called muhdal and the 

> ^ ^ 

original letter from which the change was made is called muhdal minh^ ( )• 
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with f SB fil (for pil ) “ elephant ” ; safid d^su» (for saptd 
“ white ” ; ftruzi piruzi iSJj^) ‘‘ victory.” 

- ii T; the Arabic » is generally written in Persian o and so pro- 
nounced : vide under if. 

§ by the Arabs is pronounced like th in Cuthbert, and sometimes 
as 8 ; in Egypt it is pronounced c*?. 

Among the Persians and Indians, it is an English s. 

Some Afghans and some educated Indians give it the sound of th, 

^ J called jim-i tdzi or prn-i ^arahl to distinguish 

it from ^ . It is the contraction for the two Muslim months 
Jamddq^hUlq and 7-^1 MzV. It is sometimes interchangeable 

with zhj ; as, hazh Y (old) (for kaj ‘‘crooked ” ; withch - and z\\ 
as, chuza (old) for juja (m.c.) “ a chicken, and the young 
of a bird”; with g; Jtldn for GPildn a province S.W. of the 
Caspian ; with sh as, kdj (old) for hash “would that.” 

^ Ch called jtm~i fdrsi or j%m4 ^ajami It is some- 

times confounded with It is sometimes interchangeable with 
sh as, laMcha ((or lakh ska ) “flame”; with s 3 as, 
puchmhk (old) (for pizishk physician.’’ In 

Arabicized words it changes to as, Sin Ar. (for Chin 
“China” ; sanj, Ar. (for chang ) “ cymbals.” 

^ Called lid yi huiU hd-yi halqi and hd^yl mnhmala 

The Arabs, some educated Indians, and some Afghans, 
make this a strong aspirate, something like the h in “haul” if 
this word be pronounced in the throat. To catch this sound, 
the beginner should copy an Arab or an Afghan many times when 
he says the word wu:^U» Sahib: (he should also note the sound of 
in this word). 

By the Persians this letter is pronounced like », q.v. 

Remark, — Children in Indian schools are taught to make a distinction in 
pronunciation when reading between ^ and jf, and between {jo and but in 
practice, in speaking, no such distinction is made. 

^ Eh called k]m-yi saMiz khd-yi mai^quta and 

khd-yi mu* jama Great care must be taken to make this 

a guttural and not a k, (There is a story of a doctor who seriously 
alarmed a patient by mispronouncing the word khun “ blood.”) 
It is sometimes interchangeable with (jj; as^chaMmakh (for 

chaqmdq flint or cock of a gun ’ ’ ; and with h; as, (old) 

(for khdk <AIA) “ earth.” 

A In Abjad, it has the same value as viz, 3. 
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D called dal- iahjad^^} Jl-i ; ddl-i ghayr manquta or dahi 

muhmala Jf^. It is sometimes interchangeable with ^ ci»; as, 

turrd) (for durrdj ) “ black partridge” ; with zh; as, ustdz^ 
cIIm.! (for ustdd ) “ master ” ; sdzaj At, form of sdda ‘ ‘ a kind 
of plant” ; with zj: as, dlzdr (for dMdry^,d). 

0 Z called zdl-i manquta Jli, or zdLi mu* jama Jii, it ig 

sometimes interchanged with d z> ; as, for By the Arabs it 

is sounded like the th in '' though,” if, when pronouncing it, the tip 
of the tongue be thrust well forward ^between the front teeth of 
both jaws and slightly compressed: compare with io and 

By the Persians like }, or as 2 ; in ‘‘ zeal.” It is a contraction for the 
month Zul-M]jah j3, while is the contraction for ZuH-qa^dah 

^ B is always rolled and never as r in are.’” Called rd-yi ghayr-i 

vumquta or id-yi muhmala It is a con- 

traction for either of the months Eahl*, It is son)etimes interchanged 
with I as nllufal (for nilujar yj^V) ‘ a convolvulus : aho 

** a w^aterlily ” ; chandl (m.c.) {for cJiandr ; % ) plane-tree/* 

j Z called zd-yi bnvvaz 3^ ci'Us zd yi m^anquig and zd-y% 

mn*jama It sometimesis interchangeable with ^ ; as, auj^ 

^y^{U}rmziy^)\ with^; ^^.gurljA {iov gimz ) ; with 5 ; as, 
A7jds (for Aydz ) ; with ^ q.v. Zi ( } ) is a poetical contraction of 
the preposition 3^ 

j Zh called zayfi fdrsi or zd-yl *ajamt <^ 3 . It inter- 

changes with ^ q.v. It is pronounced as j in French jour or as 5 in 
“ measure.” 

^ S called sln-i gkayr-i imnquia yi and shi-i muhmala 

AUyo It interchanges sometimes with ; as, kusil (for 

kmhit 4 .^^) wrestling**; also the Zardushti belt^ worn under the 
clothing, and for ‘musk.* ** Also sometimes with (je; as, 
cyiii for , 

Sh called shin 4 manquia Ai-yLo and slnn-i mu* jama eHiA. 

— ** 

It is an abbreviation for Shamal ‘‘the North.** It Inter- 

changes with - ; as, pdclidn (for pdshdn o'lAb ) scattering” ; 
with as, kdj (for kdsh u^H ) a pine *’ ; also with q.v. 

^ 8 called sddri ghayr-i manquia yp and sdd-i muhmala 

AUyo It is the abbreviation for the month of Sajar and 

1 Pathans say usiaz in Pushtoo. 

* ^ and J are sometimes interchangeable. or c4."». 

3 Still used in speaking by Zardushtis. 

4 The Bombay Parsees call this belt Icustl, but the Persian Zardushtis call it husfitl. 
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also for the word sadiq Jj-iU ‘‘genuine’' which shows that an 
account has been audited ; hence sad kardan (old) to so 

mark an account, etc. By the Persians it is pronounced like 
In Arabic a stronger and harder sibilant than in English. Educated 
Indians and Afghans affect the Arab pronunciation: vide remark 
to ^ h. 

^ Z, zdd4 manqutay or zad-i mu' jama. Pronounced by the Persians 
like 3 , i.e. like z in zeal. In Ba.^dad like the thin though if pronounced 
with the tip of the tongue behind the root of the front teeth 
of the upper jaws. (In Egypt a hard palatal d), 

Jb T called ta-^yl huttl t^-yi ghayr4 manqut t, and td-yi muhmala. 

By the Persians pronounced like o. By the Arabs a hard palatal t. 
Educated Indians and Afghans imitate the Arab pronunciation. It 
interchanges with * 5 ; as, for aAIia., 

fe Z called m-yi manquta or zd-yi mushdla By the 

Persians, likej. In Baghdad like the ih in though pronounced 
naturally. 

^ ‘ called 'ayn-i gdkayr-i manquta or 'ayn-i muhmala 

*1^-® often in Persian not distinguishable as a separ- 

ate letter (as prosody proves). In some words it is interchangeable 
with t h. It is transliterated by an inverted comma. 

In Arabic the is a strong guttural. Few Persians can imitate 
the Arab pronunciation. 

At the beginning of a word, it is by the Persians treated as though it 
were the prop for a vowel. Ex. ojstw? 'ihadat “adoration ” (as though spelt 

At the end of a word it is, in Persian, either quite silent as jam\^ or 
else more properly there is a slight vowel sound like a half a or half e 
as in tama' e^- The Persians never say jama' like the Indians.^ Many 
words like 54 ^ jam' and man' are often pronounced with a drawl, and 
a peculiar intonation that sounds affected to English ears; such words are not 
pronoimced in the least like jam or man : If so pronounced they 'will 
often be unintelligible. 

In the middle of a word this letter has a half-bleating sound like 

1 By the Persians is pronounced as though spelt Ojt, but the Arabs would 
give a distinct and peculiar sound to the consonant ^ before pronouncing its vowel « • 

2- This at least is the case in Southern Persia with some words of three letters end- 
ing in In the more accurate pronunciation of the better classes in Tehran the final 
^ is perhaps always pronounced though slightly. 

8 The Arabs fully enunciate this final 9 , though not quite like the Indians. 
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a double a; Ex. sa^d is pronounced sd-dd,^ Words like ;UL:| are 
pronounced i-i-tibdr and transliterated, of course, iHihdf, [An Arabic word 
with a mute hamza in the middle, has, in Arabic, and should have in 

a 

correctly-spoken Persian, this same half-bleating sound; Ex. ma^mur 

“ ordered ; a commissary ” (pronounced ma'amur)]. 

When ^ begins a middle s\ liable of a word, there is a very perceptible 

pause in the enunciation; Ex. qal-*a ‘‘afort’^: care must be taken to 
make this pause in the correct place, as the pronunciation qa-Vaov qal^aiB 
generally unintelligible. The Arabs do not make this pause. 

^ Gh called ghayn-i manquta^ or ghayn-i mu^jama . 

A hard guttural something between gh and r, the r being sounded 
much like the r in Parisienne, by a Parisienne.** It represents 
IhOO in arithmetic and hence is with Persian poets a symbol for 
the bulbul-i hazdr ddslnn It interchanges with (3 

as aydgjt (old for aydq ‘‘ a cup.” 

F called fd-yi sa^ fas sometimes interchanges with y <I*^* 

^ Q called qdf-i qarshat Sometimes interchanges with ^ q.v. 

In Baghdad and by Persian Turks often pronounced like a hard English g, 
A guttural like q pronounced from the depth of the throat as if undergoing 
suffocation, or like ck in stuck when pronounced at the back of the throat. 
It must not be pronounced like k, a common English mistake. 

By the uneducated it is confused with and even educated Turks give 
it this pronunciation in certain common words : Ex. gkadr instead of 
qadr In Turkish words ii>ed in Persian, the two letters seem interchange- 
able: a Turk of Persia will often spell the same word with either letter 
indifferently. 

Tile distinction in spelling is generally observed between Uf ‘‘ a eunuch ’’ 
and b| “ master” , but both are colloquially dgiid, 

K called kdf-i tdzl (^ 31 * or kdf-i ^arabi It is in Persian 

frequently confounded with gdf. 

called kdf4 fdrsl or kdfd ^ajami It is some- 

times interchangeable with as lijdm for Zogaw ^1^ bridle; 
halter” (Persia). 

J L is an abbreviation of the month shavvdl Poets compare it 

to a ringlet. 

Jf is an abbreviation for the month Muharram It sometimes 

interchanges with n as^ bdri (m.c.) (for b(zm, (in.c.). 


1 Vide Haggard and Le Stranges’ Vazir4 Lankurdn, In 6a* d the doable 

sound is less perceptible. 

* Pronounced bun and 6um. 

2 
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N. There is no nasal in Persia. In India, however, n is in some 

words almost nasal or is imperfectly pronounced, as in chunan, 

jahdn; it is then called nun-i giJiunna;'^ but before a vowel (and 

consequently before an izafat) the nasal sound disappears. It has 

usually the sound oi m ^ when it immediately precedes b ^ (or 

pw). Ex. Jao (tanbal) ‘"lazy” is pronounced tambal: note that 

this is transliterated m. Nasal n always follows a long vowel. 

✓ 

j W or V. At the beginning of a word, or in such words as javab 
“an B,n^vfGr^\ savab “ rectitude ”, savab dk reward” or 
“ a good work,” it is amongst Persians a consonant like v; but 
amongst Arabs, Afglians and Indians it is a like the w in we or 
went. In and it is pronounced like a v, or between a v and 
a w. The v sound is common in Isfahan and Kirmau. 

Before an alif and after j has, in pure Persian words, no sound ; Ex. 

etc., are pronounced l^dhar, kMhishy etc. ; there is, therefore, 
no difference in pronunciation between l^wdsian “to wish” and 

J^dstan “ to rise up ” : this silent ^ is transliterated tv, Khwtsh 
and its compounds are pronounced ^itsk (transl. j^tpish). In Arabic words, 
however, j before alif is pronounced ; Ex. of In 

“to eat” and its derivatives, the ^ is pronounced like p?.sA £ and 
is transliterated 14 ; also 3 ^ du “two”, y tu “thou”, M^ud “self”, 
“pleasant”, khurshld “the sun”, khuraand 

“ happy ”. and are often pronounced chi and hamchi, 

A few Arabic words like haydi “life”, salat “prayer”, are 
generally in Persian phonetically written and 

j is sometimes interchangeable with o, as ydfd bb (old) [for ydvd\y^ 
(m.c.)] “ vain, foolish ”. The vdv that occurs before an alif and is 
not pronounced, as in khivdstan is called vdt}-i ma^dula 

sijStuo “distorted vdv, or vdv-i ishmdntri zamma sm j\j 

“ the vdv that gives a smell of >> ” : this is maktub-i ghayr4 tnalfuz 
( written but not pronounced.” A vdv-i malfu^i 
gjiayr-i-Tnaktuh { ytb ) sometimes occurs as in 

id' us “a peacock,” but the more correct form is also found. 

In Ar. both the lodws have the sound of w in this word. 

Remark . — A letter that is written, but not pronounced, is also called 
harf 4 masruq ( ^ ) “ a stolen letter.” For further remarks on y, vide 

under vowels § 3 (6) and (d). 


1 In Arabic the nasal nun occurs before the letters *5,3, 

^ o' 

Jb, Jd, o, (3> the words “ from thee ’* »**if “ thou ** — Azoo, 

® Nun-i ghhunna only occurs after the weak consonants - 5 - b 
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_ gw 

5 B called Jia^yi havvaz {)^ or ha^yi mudawwara is^) (round 
hd). A decided aspirate like h in hope, except when it ends a 
Persian word ^ or a feminine Arabic word (which is always preceded 
by a fatha"^). In this case it is called the “obscure,” “imper- 
ceptible” or “silent A”, and is transliterated a; Ex. aiLk Hawa 
“a house”, gufta “said” (Past Partciple). This ‘obscure’ 
h is in India pronounced like fathay but in Persia it is pronounced 
like a short c, or i as IMni, or gufte, (If the silent h precedes an 
alify'dis in “ I have said”, there may, it is said, be a slight 

breathing sound of the A, as guftah-am, but the writer is of opinion 
that this sound is imaginary and that the A generally remains silent. 

In the first case, i.e. when aspirated, the % is called hd-yi malfuzl (^^U 
y hd-i muzhar or zahir ( or or Ivii-yi jail (c5^^l5^) 

“manifest,” i.e. sounded; in the second case it is ^U> or ) 

hd-yi muJ^tafl or maJchfl “ concealed ”, i.e. mute. 

The A is distinctly but not too markedly sounded in ^ nuh “ nine”, ^ 

nih “place” (Imper.), ^ hih “good” (but ha or hi, the preposition 

“to” or “for”), ^ bah bah (m.c.) “ well done, excellent,” and in such 

like words.® 

In ^ si “ three cAi “ what?”, ^ hi the interrogative pronoun 

“who?” and the conjunction “ that ”, there is no aspirate, and the final 
» is pronounced like short t. 

In na and 7yia “ not ”, it is silent according to rule; but mih 

“ great ”, also “ a mist, fog”, and mah moon. 

Final ? after f - j or is fully sounded ; Ex. pddishdk “ a king”, 

guk “human excrement ”, etc., etc. In shah “ king ^ wiaA “ the 
moon ” or “ a month ” , rah “ a road ” , where the fatha stands for alif, the 
final A is aspirated. 

o.' o 

It must be distinctly pronounced in words like mahr, mihr and 

muhr and in similar words, and in the proper names Tihrrdn^ and 
Mash-had* 

A final silent A will sometimes become <3 in Arabic, as fusiaq Ar, 


1 Some grammarians consider the Persian silent * to be a vowel. 

2 Except when changed into o. The ^ is not silent in Arabic. This final * can 
only be silent (in Persian) when not an original letter. 

S Note that when final ^ is sounded, it is transliterated by h and not by a. Ex. 
dah “ ten.’* 

♦ Three distinct syllables, not two as in India, 

Two syllables, not three. In 1908 Persian newspapers changed the spelling 

to 
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(for pista P.) ‘‘a pista-nut ; also as nakdj (said to be Arabic) 
(for ndgdh P.) ‘‘ suddenly.’* 

In Arabic, jfinal t is in certain cases written i and is then called by the 
Arabs id marbuia * and by some Indians hd4d, and is in classical Arabic 
pronounced like t except in pause or before a vowel. In Persian this is 
often pronounced and written oi>; Ex. cuJlrw instead of ilU., In English 
dictionaries this is generally treated as the fourth letter of the alphabet, i.e. 
as o. 

Sometimes the same word is written both with « and o, but with different 
significations. Ex, ilf ala is generally so written when it has the signification 
of an instrument or apparatus,'^ but cJf dial (pi. ojlf ) when it signifies 
“ penis.” “ is this paper correct ? ”, but 

** is this paper signed ? ” 

This distinction is, however, seldom observed and is considered pedantic, 
thus jihat “ cause ” and qtmai ‘‘ price*' may be written both or 
and or 

V ide also remarks on ol^ and at the end of 

^ F, yd4 tahidmyya Aiiliau At the beginning of a word is the 

English consonant y) also in the middle of a word after an initial long 
vowel; Ex. k1 dyd ^'whether.” When, for the sake of euphony, the 
initial alif of a verb is changed into ^his letter is pronounced y as it 
retains its original short vowel; Ex. from dmadan '‘to come”, 

mayd ‘‘ don’t come ” ; ufiddan “ to fall ” , nayuftdd " he did not 
fall, etc.” 

In the middle of words, also represents the long vowel i (pronounced 
as f in pique) or a diphthong ai : vide § 3 (d). 

At the end of a word it is a long », but at the end of the words and 

it is sometimes shortened ; thus hale or baU and J^ayle (for ^ayl% or 
l^uili). It is long in the verbal prefix thmmi-guft: but is sometimes 

in careless talking pronounced short. (The Afghans and Indians pronounce 
this prefix me). 

Ill Persia, as in India, the dots are never written under the where 
final : in some printed books, however, the dots are inserted. In Arabic the 
dots should be omitted in the alif-i maqsura.^ 

A at the end of a word, and preceded by a faiha^ is pronounced like 

alif, and is transliterated a: thus (also in India written is 

pronounced da^wri. This is in Arabic called alif-i maqmra 

‘‘the abreviated alif”, as opposed to alif-i mamduda ( ) ‘the 

1 Colloquially in Indian schools U gird. 

2 Aiib or ig^ in modern Persian, often incorrectly spelt ; it is pronounced 

bSqile. 

3 In Persian this is often written as alif. 
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prolonged alif^" {vide § 4 (e^)], and is not sounded when in contact with alif-i 
vaal; thus “ the contention of the moderns” is pronounced 

da^va ’ hmuta*‘aMi]^inn . 

Note that in the Persian-Arabic compound or the is in 
reality a final letter, and the comparative suffix y can be written separately, 
asy Jj\. 

Remark L — In Urdu or in Indian writing yd-e ma^kust or “ reversed yd ” 

( <-- ) is written at the end of a word to show that the has a majhul 
sound. In modern Persian the ^ reversed yd ’ has the same sound as the 
ordinary 

In the Turkish suytirsdi ‘'supplies levied in kind”, the is 

frequently omitted, both in writing and pronunciation; it is however better 
to omit it in both cases : this word has no singular. 

For further remarks on vide § 4. 

Remark IL — Even when quoting Arabic or reading the Qur’an, the 
Persians do not try to give the Arabic pronunciation to all the Arabic letters. 
Indians and Afghans, on the contrary, not only attempt but greatly exag- 
gerate the Arab pronunciation of certain letters. 

For the Arabic and the Persian pronunciation of the alphabet and the 
form of certain letters before the izajatf vide ' Peculiarity of Arabic Words.’ 

In Indian dictionaries a letter preceding another is termed 
and one following another is styled U : thus in the word wj, the letter ra 
is h U md qabl-i bd, 

§ 3. The Short and Long and Diphthong Vowels (in the middle 

of words). 

(а) There are no regular vowels in the Arabic written language, but the 
Arabs make use of the three signs 7 Z [vide table, § 1 (c)] which they call 

aldmrakdi ''the movers” (lit. " motions”), and one of these signs 
placed above or below a consonant determines its vowel sound. When 

a consonant is accompanied by one of these "movers”, it is called 
mutaharrik or "moving.” The short vowels were originally quite unrepre. 
sen ted. As the "movers” only give the vowel sound essential to a 
consonant, it is obvious that they cannot stand alone at the beginning of a 
word: vide § 4 (c). 

For pronunciation, vide Table, 

(б) The letter having kasra or ztr below it, is called makaUr ( that 

having fatha or zabar above it, mafiuh ( and that having ^amma or 

piah, mazmUm { )• 

(c) In Arabic, the vowels, as terminal signs of inflection, are called raf, 
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( t!) ) or nominative l^jar (j^) or genitive (T), and naab ( ) or 
accusative (IL), and the words, not the letters, so marked, are styled marfU* 
( ^ ) majrur ), and manmb ( ) * vide § 8. 

Remark, — The short vowel t is in Persian oftener pronounced like e in 
* fen^ than like i in ' fin.^ Also fatha is locally so pronounced, as kerd 
for kard, 

(d) Long vowels (in the middle of words). 

Alif, ^ and are weak or infirm consonants ^ or semi- vowels and 
correspond respectively with the “movers ”, i.e. the short vowels a, u, 

In Arabic writing the long vowels are formed by a combination of two 

of these affinities; (Ex, b hd, bu and b%) and pronounced like a in 
father, u in vrude and i in police or pique,^ 

Remark I. — In C , the alif is written to indicate that the faiha belonging 
to the V Is prolonged in sound : vide § 2 (a). 

Remark 11, — The ^ and of prolongation and Udf or iss) 

are before {vide § 2, p. 21) a wasla shortened in pronunciation, thus 
is pronounced fi'l-fatvr (fil-faior). 

(e) Diphthongs (in the middle of words). 

By combining fatha with is and with the diphthongs ai or ay, and au 
or aw, are formed, and pronounced like ai in aisle (rare in Persian) or 
ey in they, and ou in stout ; Ex. mail* or rmyl “ inclination” , mum 
or mwm “ fasting.” 

In modern Persian the ay is most often pronounced like ey in they; Ex, 

is pronounced both J^aill and l^eyli (also l^aiU, etc., etc.) {vide under 
letter (^); also the au sound, characteristic of the Arabic, Afghan, or 
Indian accent, tends towards the sound of o in hose, 

(/) The original Persian vowel system was that of the S’anskrit, with the 
semi- vowel fi peculiar to the latter excluded. 


1 ** weak letters * * is the term applied to ^ - I as opposed to 

the * real consonants. * These are included in the school rhyme : — 

fj ^ 

b LSh ’’ 

® Hence alif is called ukht-i faiha “sister of fatha"; vav is called uhhht-i zamma 
sister of zatnma ; and ya is called uJskt-i kaara “ sister of kaura," 

8 When C 5 * - j - I form vowels they are called Jiurul^'* Unuidd ** letters of 

prolongation*', or t^uruf^'l Uhha* “letters of filling up or impregnating 

with a sufficiency of colour.” 

t In modern Persian pronounced more like meyl and som. 
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When j and follow a consonant unmarked by a short vowel or 
by jazm, they were said to have an open sound called majhuly 

or ‘‘unknown” (i.e. unknown to the Arab invaders) ; Ex. mor an ant, 

sher “ a lion ” ^ ; but when a ^ was preceded by a consonant pointed with 
i or a with then the sound was called Tm'ruf or “ known” ; 

p 

Ex. (Jiyo mush ‘‘ a mouse ” : shir “ milk.” 

The majhul sounds o and e are still preserved in the Persian spoken by 
Afghans and Indians, but they are now unknown in Persia: in modem 
Persian-- “ an ant” is called mur^ and there is nothing in pronunciation to 
distinguish the word for ‘‘ lion ” from shir ‘‘ milk.” 

Remark /. — There are thus, exclusive of the majhul sounds, at least nine 
vowel sounds in Persian, <x, a, i, ?, u, and diphthongs ai, ay, and aw* 
The last takes the place of the au sound characteristic of Indians. 

Remark 11 * — To sum up the remarks on the weak consonants, ^ - t 
{ when ^ and are initial, or are movable in the middle of a word, 

they are real consonants and are pronounced with their proper vowels ; when 

they follow a jazm they are consonsants, as in juzv and when they follow a 

consonant that has neither a vowel nor a jazm they were in classical, and 
are in Indian Persian majhul. When the consonant preceding ^ has a pish 
or zamma ( ^L) the sound is u ; when the consonant preceding has a ztr 
or kasra (~) the sound is 1. 

When j and follow a consonant that has a zabar or fathi ~ they 
may be called diphthongs. 

§ 4. Hamza ^ ( s) and the short vowels at the beginning of words. 

(a) In endeavouring to pronounce a vowel without a consonant, a 
distinct though slight effort is made with the muscles of the throat; this 
jerked sound or hiatus is by the Arabs called hamzah, which signifies “prick, 
impulse ”, and is represented by the form of which has arisen from the 

In Persia lion **shlr** and a tiger habr. In India the tiger is called 

sher and the lion habar : the word sHgt is also loosely applied to the leopfiurd, 
panther, etc. 

* i.e. in Persia. Dr. Rosen justly remarks in his grammar : “ The Persian of Tndiamay 
be looked upon as a petrification of tho old classical language. It has also preserved 
the “ majhul*' vowels e and o for I and m, and many other differences of pronunciation. 
The Persian-speaking Indians, whose studies are mostly confined to the classics and 
poetic exercises, have followed none of the developments of the modern language.** 
The Persian of India, therefore, though far purer both in idiom and pronunciation 
than the language of Persia, sounds pedantic, and is almost unintelligible to ordinary 
Persians. 

8 Denotes pressure*’ or ** puncture.*’ Among Arab grammarians the first letter 
of the alphabet is more generally called hamzah. 
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letter ^ of the word In other words hamza represents the cutting 

off of the stream of breath preceding or following a vowel. 

In Arabic, hamza is placed over or under alif, or over^ and but 
when final is written by itself, and may follow any of the letters. The letter 
so marked is called 3^^ mahmuz or hamzated , a term also applied 
to a word having hamza for one of its radicals. 

Remark.— Alif when it is merely a letter of prolongation is not hamza, 

(b) Short vowels at the beginning of words. In most cases aJif occurs as the 
bearer of hamza and then perforins a function essentially different from that 

in the Remark to § 13 (rf) ; Ex. wf ab, vf When an i sound follows, then 

the sign ^ is placed under the bearer f, as ^ . 

For the pronunciation of a silent hamza in the middle of a word, vide 

- 

under letter ^ § 2. In the word wa^iun “permitted”, the hamza is 

silent, and, having no vowel to give it life, it represents the jerked sound 
mentioned in the beginning of the paragraph ; and, as the first letter, viz r c is 
pointed with , the two together in Persian give the half-bleating sound 
mentioned in the remarks on the letter ^ § 2J In the word ra^ts “a 
head”, “ a chief ”, the hamza is not silent, but is marked with and is con- 
sequently pronounced like ^ at the beginning of a word. In the w^ords V* 

the final p has no vowel and also follows a letter without a vowel. The 
Arabs would pronounce the final p in these w'ords something like shay-dy su-ii 
umard-d, but the Persians ignore the p in such Arabic words ^ : they do how- 
ever pronounce the ^ at the end of probably to distinguish it from the 

Persian word ^ su “direction, towards.” 

In the pronunciation of an Arab, the hamza is an articulation very 

perceptible, especially when it begins a syllable that is in the middle of a 
■ p s 

word, as in which are not pronounced qar-dn and jur-at. 

i Note that though the ^ is marked with the * hamzated* alif doe? not serve to 

prolong the sound of the as would be the case if hamza were abseot from the t ; thus 

to all intents and purposes alif-hamza (or hamza) and alif are two separate letters. 

^ This final p in Arabic must not be confused with the Persian ^ fuilov^ing a silent 
h (or a ) as a sign of the genitive ce«e. That the Persians do ignore the Arabic 

P in such words as Pl;r^f and (Arabic broken plurals of and *8 shown 

✓ 

by their manner of writing these words in a state of construction, thus: or 

“the nobles of the time ** 

8 When hamza is found at the end of syllable, it is in Urdu changed into the letter 

^ ft 9 

of prolongation corresponding to the short vowel that precedes; thus^>fr>lj and 

9 

become in Urdu tdnir and mumin. 
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(e) The latest Arabic Dictionaries treat alif-hamza as the first letter of 

the alphabet, and alif alone as aj or ; for example, if it be desired to look 
^ ^ ^ 

out the Arabic root J sa^al^ he asked”, the f must be looked for at the 

beginning of the alphabet ; if however it be desired to look out JU 6 faZ" “ it 
flowed the alif must be treated as a iSy searcher must look for a word 

spelt siUy ya, lam (instead of sin, alif, lam), while for ;U sar^ he scaled a 
wall”, he should look for The reason is, that, in Arabic, alif not 

considered an original letter, but is supposed to be the offspring of one of the 
two weak consonants j or and according to certain laws of euphony 
a weak consonant undergoes certain changes or permutations when it comes 
together in a ‘measure’ or ‘form’ with a vowel that is not analogous to 
it; accordingly, in the last two examples, an original 3 or ^ has by permuta- 

jf ' ' 

tion been changed into an alif. Similarly jj-p a prophet” is from 

and the letter after must be treated as the first letter of the alphabet.” 

The second letter of JU is hamza, because it is muiaharrik or movable, while 
the second letter of JU is called alif, because it is a letter of prolongation. 

Hamza, liowever, may be sakin^ as in 

(d) Long vowels at the beginning of words. As already stated , the long 
vowels are formed by a combination of a short vowel and the weak consonant 
that is its affinity ; and the manner of writing the long vowels in the middle 
of words has been demonstrated in § 3 (d). It follows by rule {mde short 
vowels at beginning of words ( 6 )], that the long vowels at the beginning of a 

word are introduced by a hamza, thus w^f — and — td. Similarly wl f 

should but to avoid this awkward form the second alif is written over 
the first, thus f : this alif on the top is called madda the mark of madd or 
prolongation.”^ 

(e) By the same rule the “diphthongs” at the beginning of words 

are written aib (or ayb), and atvb); for pronunciation, 

vide § 3 (e). 


1 It will be noticed that the three weak letters or semi vowels are alif. vav and ya. 
The hamza is a strong letter, although in certain cases it is liable to modification or 
change lik^^ any of the weak letters. \Ahile vav and ya are sometimes real consonants, 
the alif is not regarded as such at all ; but only as a prop for hamza, or as a letter of 
prolongation, as in the word , 

® An alij so marked is by some Grammarians called aliki mamduda, as Pr^ 

**to come.** Alif-i mamduda can only occur at the beginning of a syllable i 
Qur-an. In Arabic the term alif mamduda is restricted to a final alif followed by 
hatfnza, as ia in contradistinction to alif maqsura, as in and 
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As in Arabic, hamza following a long f a is written on the line,^ the alif 
that precedes such a hamza is generally marked with a madda^ but this madda 

has no effect on the pronunciation ; thus in Arabic for “ he came.” 
This is also the case when^ or act as bearers of hamza, e.g. 

Final hamza in Arabic words (as ^ ) is rarely written in Persian, and 
always disappears in writing before the iS of the izdfat; as, 

‘‘ medical officers of the Military Department : were the ^ retained, the 4.4- 
might be mistaken for the 4^ of unity: vide Remark to (g); vide also 
§ 26 (/) ( 2 ). 

(/) In Persian the sign p over f at the beginning of words is omitted, 
even in words fully pointed with the vowels, etc.; and in the dictionaries, 
Persian and Urdu, no distinction is made between alif and hamza \ i.e. both 
are at the beginning of the alphabet. 

Hamza corresponds to an English hyphen in such words as re-open,^ and 
is then written over a y (^) without the dots: in other words, hamza is 
thus written, instead of over the prop alif in those cases when (according to 
Englishmen) one syllable ends in a vowel and the next begins with one; 
Ex. fd^ida ** benefit’^ instead of or 

When two 4^ come together, it is more correct to omit the dots in the 
first and place the sign p over it, as : pdHdan to stand firm.” This 

word may also be written P^y^dan, but in this case the first must be 

treated as a consonant and transliterated y. Similarly gunjd^iah or 

gunjdyish 

Strictly speaking a hamza in Persian ought to be used whenever a 


i As a rule hamza has in Arabic no bearer when it is movable by a fatha and 
follows a long vowel, or when it is final and preceded by Bukun, In words like , 

i.e. in words where the long vowel preceding the hamza is 45-, the hamza is placed on 

or above the line* or is written over a 45- (without dots) : thus qp A — j> kA , 

^ In Modem Persian usually pronounced qayih 

^ In Persian, it is optional to write or omit the final p in such words. 

♦ In Urdu a hamza does duty for a h3plien, e.g. /a-tZA “may I go?*’, 

jao ••go.” 

It will be seen that the Persians and Indians have extended the use of the Arabic 
orthographical sign hamza, 

^ In Persian pronounced fayida. A hamza is not correct in such Persian words as 
gav cow, though Indians do write {ga^u). 

In ga*ida and such words no hamza can be written, as ^ is a strong consonant 

and cannot take ^ 
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syllable beginning with a vowel is added to a root, thus: ^ (for -tX) ) 

and (for ), but this rule is only observed in certain cases when it 

is necessary for distinction [vide Remark I (g)]. For the Persian “ hamza'^ 
as a sign of the genitive case, etc., after an obscure h or after a final vide 
§ 26 (/) ; as substitute for the of unity, vide § 41 (c) {d), 

(g) Hamza in the middle or at the end of an Arabic word used in Persian, 
is often omitted, both in pronunciation and in writing ; as, qdyim for 
qdSmy but generally sdHl JjU, rarely sdyil cbU. 

Remark L — The practical uses of hamza^ and its omission in modern 
Persian, are best illustrated by the following examples : gadd ‘‘ beggar*’ ; 

^ gaddH‘^ **begging”; gadd-l^ “a beggar”; c^bo/ gadid-yi- 

Kirrmn ‘‘ the beggar of Kerman.” 

It will be noticed that the distinction between the words for begging” 
and ‘‘a beggar (with ^ of unity) ” lies in the accent only. 

Mdh% fish ” ; mdhl-l ^ (class ) ‘ ' a fish ” ^ yak mdhl in 

m.c.] : jU yak mdh-i digar (m.c.) one month more ” : 

yak mdhi-yi (Rgar {m,c.) “one fish more”; also in m.c. mdh%~yi 

(Rgar-l and classically jiid mdht-% digar: numdyam “I show 

but nurmylm “ we show.” 

Remark IL — Note the division of syllables when p occurs in the middle 
of a word: or is jur-at (not ju^rat). In the same way 

Qur~dn: or mas-ala. 


§ 5. The letter ^ (at the beginning of words). 

In Persian (but not in Arabic) the consonant ^ at the beginning of a 
word is pronounced like the consonant hamza^ thus is pronounced like 

and ^u ub (Ar, broken plural of ^-c) “ defects, vices,” as though 
spelt w^!f, vide § 20. In the Roman character, ^ is transliterated by a 
reversed comma above the line. 


i would in modem Persian be taken to be bctdl-l ** a badness,*’ but in 

juda^l the hamza is necessary. When a syllable begins with a vowel, the 
mark harnza is used to introduce it. But this hamza being written above the 
line requires prop”; and this in the case of a is f> in the case of u it is j 
(with or without ^), and in the case of i it is (with or without P ), only that in the 
initial form this last is [often] distinguished from the ordinary y by losing its dots : e.g. 

¥Vral “ a question,** mas-ul “inquired of**, fa4da “advantage.” 

Palmer* 8 Concise Eng. -Per. DioU 
^ Note the different position of the accents in the two words. 

3 For 
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§ 6. Jazm or Sukun. 

(а) In Arabic and Persian, the first letter of a word is always accom- 
panied by a vowel, hence in the mouth of an Arab or Persian a word like 
Smith becomes Ismith (or Israit).* 

When a consonant in the middle or at the end of a word is followed by 
no vowel sound, it is said to be sakin i.e. ‘‘ quiescent, inert, or mute,” 
and tho symbol called jazm “cutting off, or amputation,” or 

sukun “ rest ” [ __a ® ] is placed over it. In the word mardum 

“ men,” the first letter ( ) is “moved” by fatha, but the second letter (;) 

is “quiescent, inert, mute, or silent”, having the sign jazm ( o) over it ; 
while the third letter (^) is ‘moved’ by zamma or ptsh; and finally the 
last letter ( ^ ) is “quiescent.” 

A letter so marked is called sakin “ quiescent ” or majzum; it has none 
of the When two or more quiescent letters occur together, the 

first only is termed sakin ^ the others being termed mawquf “ dependent 

on” or “supported thus in dust “friend” the is sakin and the 
ij* and o are mawquf. 

In Persian (but not in classical Arabic), the last letter of all words is 
quiescent; this being a rule, the sign jazm is omitted in the case of 
final letters. Jazm therefore signifies that (in the Roman character) two 
consonants in the middle or end of a word have no vowel between them.^ 

(б) In such words a$ Jik - , great care must be taken in Persian 

✓ 

to avoid even the suspicion of a vowel between the two last letters ; many 
Persians pronounce these words almost like tifU^ naql'd, nagdd, and in the two 
last woi*ds slightly dwell on the faihn. The Arabs and Indians pronounce 
these words less affectedly; the Indians as though they were tifel, naqel, 
naqed,^ 

Remark, — The presence or absence of a jazm in a word of three letters, 
sometimes completely alters the meaning, e.g. (j-ii nafs means “passion” ; 

O'' 

“the penis”, but nafas means “breath”; “a fissure and the 
privities of a woman ” but faraj “ freedom from grief or sorrow.” 


1 Fow illiterate Indians can pronounce two consonants at tho beg'nning. 

* In Hindustani a few wo ds begin with two con8:>natits with no vowel between 
them. In such c.^ses a jazm is not written over the first letter as theoretically a 
quiescent consonant cannot occur at he begmninqr of a word. It is for this reason that 
a vowel is often inserted; thus Brahman is often pronounced Birahman. 

8 Barf **8now“ is in India pronounced baraf; this pronunciation renders the 
word unintelligible to many Persians 

♦ In Arabic the privities of either sex. Uneducated Persians pronounce both 
words farj. 
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§ 7. Tashdid* and 

(a) A doubled letter in the middle of a word is wriiten only once, but 

the sign (■**), called tashdid “corroboration” or “ strengthening ”, is 

placed above it to indicate that it should be pronounced twice. 

A letter so marked is called musJiaddad “strengthened ”, corrobo- 
rated.” The first of the doubled letters ends one syllable, and the second 
begins the following syllable. 

(b) In practice, the Persians strongly emphasize the letter that is marked 

with the sign of duplication; Ex. T^urram “joyful”; albatta 
“ certainly.” The Arabs however pronounce the doubled letter twice, unless 
it ends the word, wlien it can only be emphasized. 

(c) Arabic words of only two letters are rare ; consequently words 

like and^je {shatt and daqj) are three lettere l, even if the sign (—) be 
omitted. For further remarks on (^) vide under “ solar letters”, § 10. 

Remark I. — Without the tashdid, there is nothing to show whether a 
word spelt like is qut “ food ” or qtivvat “ strength.” 

In Arabic words a euphonic tashdid occurs when the article al precedes a 
word beginning with a solar lettter * vide § 10. 

Remark 11, -‘Tashdid is said not to be found over any of the four letters 

that are purely Persian. The word hachcha is an exception ; if the { :ii) be 
omitted there is nothing to distinguish it from bi^ehi, “for what”; 
vide also Peculiarities of Persian words.” In compounds, the tashdid 
over bachcha is dropped, as sag-bacha, bacha khar, bacha^Turk, etc. , and also in 
the expression : Bachal mdr-at bi-zanad (a curse). Other exceptions are ^ 
“ hillock ' ’ , and “ thick , dense. ’ ’ 

(d) Idgkdm signifies inserting one letter into another, coalescence, m 

shappara (from shab-para tjj ). As a letter so assimilated (mudgham 
) is marked with tashdid, the two words are practically synonymous. 

Remark /. — Removing a tashdid from a word, as jdda 8 U. for uTtj- 
jddda “path”, is called takhflf ‘‘lightening”, and a word so 

“ lightened ” is mukha§af 

Remark 11 . — ^Doubled’ Arabic substantives in which the last two 
radical letters are the saine,^ in order to avoid two quiescent letters coming 


1 J^ar-i ha tashdid (m.c.) “ most emphatically an ass.” 

* In Arabic muzd^af ** a reduplicate verb, i.e. one whose second and third 

radicals are the same. The term inuzd*af is abo applied to a quadrilateral verb of two 

equal syllables, as Jjij ** zalzaV* 
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together, lose the tasMld before the Persian plural termination Jid ; thus 
jinn “a spirit, a Jinn” has for its Persian plural jinhd. Similarly 

from sa§ a line ” comes the Persian compound aaf-dar “ rank 

breaking ’ ’ (an epithet of ‘All). Such Arabic words frequently lose the tashdid 

in Persian, as Ar., “ palm of the hand,” kaf ^ } P. ; habb^”, 

t 

“ a berry, grain, pill ” becomes in Persian hab. Sometimes the tashdid 
is again restored before the of unity, thus hab^ P. (m.c.) becomes habb-i 

(m.c.) “a pill”; fan^ “art*', fann-% h\xt kaf “ palm of the 

hand ”, kafi (m.c.) (not kaff-i 4 ^^^). 

Remark III. — A mushaddad letter is rarely found in a pure Persian 
word; arra (S. drd “a saw”; farrul^ (or farukh) “happy, etc.” are 
exceptions. 

§ 8. Tanwin ( ) 

In classical Arabic the short vowels are used as terminations to express 
the three cases of nouns ^ : — 

£ is the nominative 'j 
T is the genitive C Vide also § 3 (a). 

:l is the accusative 3 

If the noun is indefinite, these terminations are doubled and written 

7 , — , and pronounced with the nun or n-sound. This is called 
tanwin “ giving the nun.^ ” 

Arabic nouns in the accusative case are in Arabic used as adverbs; 
Ex. “ by chance ” the accusative of Note that the final 

alif is not sounded. 

If the word ends in ^ or », there is no final alij; Ex. Aiic bindf^^^- 
*alay‘hi accordingly ” , hikmaU^^ “skilfully’*; similarly if the 

word ends in (in such words the tanwin is written over the letter 

preceding the and the is unsounded), thus hawq* “lovingly.” 

In modern Persian the tendency is to omit the n and prolong the final d 

1 Such words are considered by Lexicographers to be Persian. 

^ There is practically only one declension in Arabic. 

8 In modem colloquial Arabic the final vowels and tanwin are with a few exceptions 
omitted: a noun in the accusative case, used tis an Adverb ^ is given the tanwin. 
Colloquial Arabic has, therefore, no distinction of case as found in the classical language. 

4 The alif over the ^5* is now seldom written, the word being spelt : the 
is silent Words like •uqb(f are generally written (without aHf). 

In the Roman character, a final pronounced like 5 is transliterated q. 
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in the pronunciation of these Arabic adverbs; Ex. IIU. ‘‘now, 

<9 

at present ”, is in modern Persian always pronounced hala J(Ia, while “in 
reality’’ is pronounced both with and without the n. In some words the 

71 is always retained; Ex. aAap ghaflaU^* “suddenly” or “by accident”, 
jdbr^^ “ by force.” 

§ 9. Waslah. 

This word signifies “ a conjunction or joining ” and is only found over 

the alif of the Arabic definite article J. al “ the ” : it signifies that the alif 
is suppressed in pronunciation and the J joined by the previous vowel ; thus 

^ “ Commander of the Faithful” : vide Remark 

II to § 3 (d),^ 

If a word before a wada ends in a long vowel or in an alifi maqmra^ the 
final vowel is shortened in pronunciation before the alif with wasla, thus 
4 ^’ is pronounced fVUjumla and not fVUjumla, 

§ 10. Solar and Lunar Letters. 

(а) In Arabic the dental, liquid and sibilant letters, fourteen in all, are 

9 ^ 9 ' 

called al-huruf^s^hrshamstyyaP^ or “ solar letters ” for the by 

no means obvious reason that the word shams “ sun ” begins with one 

of them. They are If an 

Arabic word with the article Ji begins with one of these letteis, then, for 
euphonic reasons, the J of the article is not sounded, but to compensate for its 
l(^s, the first letter of the word itselP is doubled and marked with , thus : 

-IUj Saldh^^-d-din “ the Peace of Religion ” (Saladin). The dentals 

sinniyyd those that are enunciated by the aid of the teeth are - i? - - 5 

A - The lingual asaliyya ( ) are those that are pronounced by the 

aid of the tip of the tongue, and are - 

(б) The lunar letters huruf4 qamariyya are said to be so called 

because ^ qamar the moon begins with one of them. With them no such 
change takes place in the J of the article. 

The lunar letters are subdivided into the labials shafdhiyya or shafawiyya 

( or j ' Vi palatals lahawiyya ) c5* * (3 - ^ ; 


1 The hamza is pronounced. 

» Difficulty of pronunciation or want of euphony is called iatisqal ( ), 

8 The loss of the front teeth prevents the people pronunciation of the dentals. 
* The letters 3 ’ U** " U® are called “ sibilant letters,” 
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and the gutturals, halqiyya or hanjariyya 

r * t " '• 

Bemark , — Arab grammarians have themselves fallen into confusion over 
these ill-defined divisions^ 


(c) The Arabs further term certain letters huruf'^^l4aqlaqah 

“clacking letters”; huruf*^*z~zalq or al-huruf'^^z- 

zawlaqiyyah letters articulated with the tip of the tongue and the lips ; they 
are the liquids ; - - J : huruf'^H4ln “ soft letters” I 

^ . . . . . 

muthaqah “ arched”, viz. ^ ^ - Jd : nitHyyah letters pro- 

nounced by the tongue and the fore part of the palate (viz. cl> - ^ - is ) : 
mustafilah “ depressed (letters)” are those in which the tongue does 

not rise. 

§ 11. Abjad.® 


(a) The following meaningless words give the letters in their numerical 
order * : — 


.00 o < 

g o c 

00 t- ^ I 


I o o 

>00 o o o < 

CO r-4 O ■ 


. 00 r> < 








0000 O 

IC ^ CO (N fH O GO l> CO 10 ^ CO fh 

o' ^ o ^ " o't/x 

^ h — J t 


The use of letters as numerals is confined to mathematical works, 
almanacs, and chronograms.^ 

The sum of the letters in the name of a work, or of a brief sentence or 
verse recording an historical event, gives the year of the Hijra in which the 
event took place. This practice of commemorating events by chronograms 
is common in all Muslim countries. 


This system is called ahjad^ and hisab-i-jummal V^> 

Arabic word jummal signifying “cable; addition.” A letter marked 
with tashdtd is reckoned as a single letter. 

(6) Examples : — When Nadir Siiah proclaimed himself sovereign of 
Persia, he struck coins with the Arabic inscription as a chronogram 

tb ^ (dMayr^ ft md waqa^^ “ the best is in what happened.” Tfie 

sum of these letters - 1148 (A.H.) = A.D. 1735-6. 


1 Letters formed in the uvula. 

« Also 

S Vulgarly ahujad. 

* The Arabs of Morocco in the above words substitute u® for <j«* - for 
for (jw - for 

As regards the four Persian letters, w may have the value of y - ^ ^ 

of 3 ~ ^ of i.e. they may have the same value as their corresponding Arabic 
letters. 
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The date of Taymurlang's death is in the dramatic words ^1 

Shahrydri ‘‘ Farewell to Royalty,” this = 807 (H.) == A.D. 1404-6. 

A new gate ^ to the mosque at Kdzimayn was constructed by Farhad 
Mirza, an uncle of Nasir^-’d-dm, Shah of Persia, in A.H. 1300 ( = A.D. 

1882), and an Afghan poet of Bagdad, who wrote under the ta^cdlus 
or ‘ nom de plume ’ of Shihab, immortalised (as his son says) the event in a 
poem, the chronogram of which, according to custom, occurs in the last, or 
the last two misra' ^ (a line of verse) : — 

Shihab in a happy frame of mind fixes its date— “ May your road 
to Paradise he by this gate.^^ The sum of the letters in the second misra' 
is 1299, but the writer says at the end of the first line “6a dil4~skdd 

and these words may also be translated ‘‘ with the heart of shdd^^ : now 
the heart of shEd is alif which = ' one, ’ so this makes the total 1300, 
Persians love obscurities. 

The letters of ahjad can also be used to represent figures, thus b for 12, 
for 21, etc.^ 

(c) In a certain style of almanac called taqvim-i ruqurnl ( 
the letters of the alphabet are used with special significations ; thus the 
letter t denotes Thursday, the sign Virgo, the planet Venus, and the moon 
when bright. Few Persians nowadays know these signs, and the almanacs 
never contain a key. The taqmm4 Farsi is preferred. 

§ 12 Numerical Figures. 

(a) The usual signs for the numerals (borrowed from the Hindus by the 
Arabs) are : — 

• I r r r* d n V A ^ 

0123456789 

In combination these are written from left to right as in English thus, 
1 ^* 1 ^ 1901 . 


1 Called by the, Arabs the B^^-%Farh^iyya and by the Persians Bab-i- 
Farhadiyya. 

2 The abjcid system is also used as a species of Morse alphabet for visual and 
auditory signalling, in a manner that will readily be understood by Military Officers. 
Double raps or long sounds, such as sighing or sucking a pipe, indicate the number of the 
word in the abjad system, while single raps or short soimds indicate the position 
of the letter in that word. Similarly, signs made by the right eye or eyebrow, or by the 
tongue in the right cheek, or by the right hand or foot, indicate the word, while those 
on the left, the letter. Vide also § 16. 

3 
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(1) In MSS., variations in the signs for the numerals are for 2, ^ for 3, 
ov f for 4, ® , or d, or d for 5, * for 6, < for 7, and > for 8. 

Fractional numbers are usually written as in English as : — 

L I, ^ etc. 

§ 13. 

To find the year A.D. corresponding to the year of the Hijra: — 

Let M = the Muslim date in years and decimals. 

Let E = the required English date in years : 

Then E — M x 0*970225 +621*54. The answer is the date A.D. of the 
end of the year A.H. 

The year A.D. 1900 (1st May) = 1318 H. 

§ 14. Siyaq ( )• 

Mv^tawfis or Revenue Accountants, and Munsliis keep their 

accounts in a system of figures called <3^ siyaq * or d^vani which is 
nearly the same raqam of India. 

For a detailed account of this system, vide Appendix to Woolaston^s 
EnglishPersian Dictionary. The system is a complicated one. 

Shop-keepers and merchants keep their accounts in a form of siyaq 
i < 31 ^ ) • they do not understand the dUivdm ( ) or siyaq ( <3^ } of the 
Mustawfi ( ). 

Euqumt ( ) is applied to a system of writing a sum in a receipt : the 
sum is first written in siyaq ( ) and then in words underneath it; under 

this again, half the sum is written in siyaq. 

§ 15. Letters in Poetry. 

Persian poets delight in discovering fanciful resemblances in the form 
of letters. As already stated, an upright stature is likened to the letter 
alif^^ but bent by grief or age it is a U; a bent neck is like while a 
drooping head is like The Persian poet Jam! in his beautiful but 


1 The revenue accounts being kept in aiyak none but a mustawfi or revenue 

accountant can interpret them. Persian officials are in the hands of their accountants. 

“ I heard of one Governor who on removal from office had his accounts made up 
and was found to be a debtor to Government to the extent of 80,000 tumams (£16,000). 
He got another mustawfi ( ) to examine his accounts and the latter brought him 

out a creditor to the amount of 40,000 tumams .*’ — YaM Khorasan and Sistan. 

^ Sighs are also compared to alif^ 
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somewhat lengthy poem “Yusuf and Zulaykha’*^ compares the heroine's 
teeth to am (-«•), her mouth to mlm (^), and her eyes to sad {u>) or ^ayn i ^) ; 
zvlf is again compared to Idm and jim. 

§ 16. Handwritings. 

The two most important varieties of Arabic writing are the Kufl 
and the and all the other varieties, national or calligraphic, may be 

referred to one of these two styles. 

The Kufic took its name from the town Kufa on the Euphrates,^ a 
town that at one time was a seat of Muslim learning, and famous for 
a school of Arabic copyists. 

From authentic Kufic inscriptions, it is now no longer doubtful that the 
Arab employed the Kufic style at the time of the conquest of Syria, before the 
foundation of Kufa, It is now suppased that the nas^ did not originate in 
the second or third century after the Prophet but was used simultaneously 
with the Kufic in the time of the earliest Khalifas, and possibly in the time 
of the Prophet himself.''^ 

The TaHtq ( ), ‘ hanging’ iiand, is an elegant court hand that was, 

and still is, much admired in Persia. 


J According to the Eastern romance ZulayMk5> saw and loved Yusuf in a dream 
Many suitors hearing of her beauty vainly sought her hand. At length she agreed 
to espouse the ^Aziz of Egypt, Qitfir (Potaphar of the Bible) believing him to 
be the Yusuf (or Joseph) of her vision. Her marriage was a rude awakening and 
her respect for her husband was doubtless lessened by the fact that he was, for 
some reason or other, a eunuch. Joseph is recognized and bought in the slave market by 
Zulayldia and adopted by her husband. Zulaykha makes furious love to the unwilling 
youth. The ladies of Memphis discover her secret and talk scandal. ZulaykhS hears 
the gossip, and faces the difficulty by giving a banquet to all the ladies of her acquaint 
tance. While sending for Yusuf she gives each lady an orange to peel, with directions 
to observe Yusuf covertly the while. The ladies eiro so agitated at the sight of 
the slave-boy’s unexpected beauty that they absently out their fingers instead 
of the orange. They have to confess that ZulayWia has an excuse for her passion, 
the temptation being so great. The Qur^an says : ‘ ‘ — and she shut the doors and said ‘ come 
hither I’ He said ‘ God keep me I Verily my lord hath given me a good home and the 
inj urious shall not prosper.’ But she longed for him; and he had longed for her, 
had he not seen a token from his Lord.” Qitfir dies and Zulaykha becomes a beggar, 
old, blind, decrepit, but Joseph retains his youth. Zulaylffia builds a reed-hut on the 
way by which the man she so faithfully loves has to pass. Joseph fails to recognize in 
the blind beggar-woman his former mistress. She has however expiated her sin by 
suffering. Her youth is restored to her, and Yusuf is directed to make her his wife. 
Yusuf is a type of male beauty, the Adonis of the Muslims. 

^ NasMk ** writing of transcribers.” 

S Qurans are written, lithographed, or printed, in what is commonly styled khatp-i 
‘arabi ( ^ ), i.e. naskh with all the points. 
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The nastaHlq ( (JaJUw ) is a combination of the nashh ( ^ ) or ordinary 
hand and the ta'Uq ( ): it is a beautiful hand, chiefly used by the 
Persians for well- written manuscripts ; but the modern Arabs call the Persian 
writing generally ta^Uq. 

Some old Arabic manuscripts written in Persia are in this style. 

The shikasta or broken ’’ hand is the term generally applied to 
the cursive or running hand used by the Persians and Indians.^ In it the 
dots are omitted and all the letters are joined together. It is very illegible 
and puzzling even to natives. 

The ruq^ah is used by Arabs and Turks in ordinary correspondence. 

The oRwant tugkra sulst (or ^ are the names of 

other ornamental hands used in tlie titles of books, headings of diplomas or 
edicts, etc., and correspond to flourished letters and monograms amongst 
Europeans. 

These several scripts are little more than calligraphic styles. 

In Persia, even at the present day, calligraphy is one of the fine arts. 
One or two lines written by certain old Calhgraphists sell for many pounds 
sterling. 

The KhaiUi shajan* { ^ } or '' tree- writing”, a species of 

enigmatical writing, is merely another application of abjad in it an 

upright stroke represents as it were the trunk of a fir-tree in which theniimber 
of branches on the right indicates the number of the word in abjad 
and the number on the left the letter in that word. Thus in the 

first letter occurs in the fifth word of the abjad system, namely in and 

it is the second letter in that word. ^ All would therefore be written: — 



J 


Vide also § 11 (6) footnote 2. 

In writing and in printing, Persian and Arabic words should 
not be written half at the end of one line and half at the beginning of the 
next ; also dual words connected by j should not be separated. Only inferior 
copyists make mistakes in ‘ spacing ’ and resort to the practice of dividing words. 

i The Arabs have a vile shikasta of their own. 

> The diwam a bold round hand, is the official character, in Turkish 

passports, etc. 

8 The ^uls is a fanciful character with calligraphic ffourisbes. 

4 Called also hhaifM sarvl or “cypress writing.” There is now little 

secrecy in this form of writing as it is widely known. Like the Arabic character, it is of 
course written from right to left. Vide Brownie’s “ A Year Amongst the Persians.** 
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A greeting at the beginning of a letter is contained in one line ; if there 
is not sufficient room, instead of crowding in the last few words, they are 
written above the line in one or more lines decreasing in length. 

Two words are often written in one, as: anmard ‘'that man.” 

Two words separated by an izafat are sometimes incorrectly joined in one as 
{Jcitdb‘i mard ) , which ought to stand for kitdb-am-rd, 

§ 17. Punctuation. 

In Qurans or ornamental verses, punctuation is represented by various 
marks such as, : — — *.• — : : etc., etc., but in manuscripts, as already 
stated, neither are the short vowels written ^ nor the other symbols. 
Even in printed works an occasional tashdid or short vowel is the only 
assistance given to the reader. This is one of the reasons that the Persians 
and Indians mispronounce so many common Arabic words. 

The following punctuation marks ( oboilc ) are occasionally used:- 


Comma ‘ aldmaUi loaqfa . . * • A 

Colon ' alamat-i mutlaq . , . . 

Pull stop ' almnafyi dyat . . • • £ {fc»r %) 

Mark of interrogation ‘ aldniat-i istiflmm o (/) 

,, ,, exclamation "a&mt-i nidd, farydd^ yd ta^ajjub 

b j . . , . . . (^} 

Quotation, ^aldmat-i iqtibds . . . . * ’ 


Parentheses { ), ^aldrmt-i jmrda-yi mtiHarlza by 

brackets [ ]. 

Poetry 'aldnmt-i nianzunia 


In manuscripts, a dash ( — ), called lakht is sometimes used to 

introduce the words of a speaker and consequently takes the place of 
inverted commas. The modern sign over a word signifies either that 
it is a proper noun or that it begins a sentence. These signs, if used, 
are frequently in red ink. 


i In classical Arabic the short vowels are the most valuable part of a word : the 
final short vowel distinguished the person in a tense, the case of a noun, or the gender 
of a pronoun ; a short vowel makes the difference between the active and passive voice, 
and frequently between a transitive and intransitive verb, and the presence or 
absence of taahdid may entirely alter the sense: in the absence of “marks, ” a triliteral 
root may be pronounced in twelve different ways. 

The vowels of even Persian word^ are misplaced ; the Ispahanis say amruz for 
imrustf and in most parts of Persia pddishah is the pronunciation of pdd-ahdK A 
common example is ‘ awaz of the Persians, instead of *iwaz ( ) • The Persian word 

girya is in m.c. gariya. 
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§ 18. Abbreviations, Contractions, and IwMa. 

(a) An abbreviation of a word is strictly a part of it, as : A.D. for Am 
Domini; diet., for dictionaiy. 

A contraction is the elision of letters or syllables from the body of 
word, made in such a manner that the whole word is indicated, as : rec’d pax 
for received payment.” 

The term muj^ffafat is applied to both abbreviations ai 

contractions.^ 

(a) Some of the most common abbreviations are : — 

(1) =, alay-hi-^s salam^ ‘‘ Peace be upon him. 

(2) ^ Sallq4ldh^ ^alay-hi wa-sallam^ G( 

be gracious to him and give him prosperity ' ’ (of the Proph 
only). 

For Christ or other Prophets the Muslim says : — 

(3) ailf 8allq4lahu "alay-hV "‘God be gracio 

to him.” Also for'^^si.^ correct.” 

(4) or)--> = (^1^ or) AjiiJ aPi Salam^^-llEh^ ^alay-hi or alayhu 
“ The Peace of God be on him (or them).” 

(5) A-Aj or ~ sic Aiit BaziytJtrllahu ^anhu* “May God 

pleased with him.” 

(6) = Afcir iUf Bahamai^-Uah* ^cUay-ki* “The mercy 

God be on him.” 

(7) Aiif aW, La^nuP^-^Hah' ^alay-hi. “The curse 
God be on him.” 

(8) ^ Sallama’h^^^llah'’^ ta^alq (for ordina 

persons, in letter writing). 

Nos. 2 and 3 are used for the Prophet only. 

No. 1 is generally used for Saints, but not for the Prophet. 

No. 4 is used for the Prophet or for Saints.' 

Nos. 6 and 6 are used for anyone. 

No. 7 for Satan; for Yazld,^ the assassin of the Prophet’s grandson; 
for anyone specially obnoxio\is to the writer. 

No. 8 for Mujtahids, etc., when alive. 

The form of writing the above Arabic abbreviations varies slightly. 

(9) yi , for Ji|, etc., in the sense of “ and so on ” (when t 
first few words only of a quotation are quoted). 
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( 10 ) 5 * for 54 ^ plural (also in the Qur^to for a lawful pause) : 
^ for 5#^ plural of plural. 

(11) for oJLj “ name of town ” (in geographical works). 

(12) ^ for “ name of a place ” (geographical works). 

(13) % for ‘‘ name of a small town ’’ (geographical works). 

(14) ^ “ Christian era.” 

^ ^ isj^ “ Muslim era.” 

(16) o = “note,” and “subject” (gram.). 

9 

(16) “note.” Vide § 17, line 13. 

(17) “ and so on.” 

(18) ^and^ and “first,” and “last,” i.e. ‘reverse 

the order ’ (read the word with ^ over it first and with ^ 
over it last ) . 

^ also stands for “subject,” and ^ for “predicate”: vide 

also (23). 

(19) --- “object” (gram.). 

(^) = i-aiuAx: “ author.” 

(21) (j = (jifcyct? (a well-known dictionary). 

(22) ^ d.‘U^ (a well-known dictionary). 

(23) ^ = ciiUlIf (a well-known dictionary ) : vide also (18). 

(24) w - (a well-known dictionary). 

(fe) The following common contractions occur in words purely Persian 
in origin : - 

(1) An initial alif followed by a quiescent consonant is frequently elided, 

and the jazrn being removed, the consonant is then pointed by the same short 
vowel that occurs in the second syllable of the original word, as : ahnun, 

“now,” kunun; afswrdan “to freeze, be dejected,” fumrdan; 

isfidBj (obs.) “ apaint used by women,” siflddj (m.c.). 

If the initial alif is pointed with kasra, the short vowel of the first letter 
of the contraction becomes kasra, as: istddan or istdndan 

“ to take,” sitddan or sitdndmi 

If the initial cdif is pointed with pish and the second vowel is faiha^ the 

first vowel of the contraction can sometimes be either zlr or plsh^ as : ufiddan 

9 

“ to fall” ; fUddan or futddan or [Another form by imMa 

is uftld<in\ Ishkastan (m.c.) for shikastan 

(2) Long vowels are sometimes converted into short vowels as: — 

nigdh aL, shah digar shukuh budan for nigdh Ji®, shah 
dlgar ©to. 

(3) Examples of other contractions not subject to rule are: — mar,;bo for 

hlmdr jUw “sick,” for mddar ;.sbo “mother”, and for maydr “bring 
not^'; cAL fvular. and m.c.) for cAiz. *‘thinff”! vm^ram ^viil^. 
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and m.c.) for ml-ravam m%-1^ay (vulg. and m.c.) for mi-l^waM 

^ sham ^iov slmvam^y^ .{shurn, forAr.sMm]; '' happy ” 

for Aiyf ; anusha (old); chunuj^, for^l ^^(^chunu\ tiiov tihi (tahl or 
ttiJit (mod.) ‘‘ empty ” ; shandan, for nislmndan d T (mod.) for 

dqd ; mi-rad, mi-shad and mi-dud are vulgarisms for mi-ravad, mi-shavad 
Q^nd mi-dihad; ustuiov ustdd (vulg.) ; shdzda for shdhzdda. Tu sanduq and 
ru miz are contractions for tu-yi sunduq^ ru-yi miz. 

§ 19. Summary. 

From the preceding remarks it will be seen that the learner must take 
special care : — 

(1) to discriminate between ^ an English k and ^ M (latter pronounced 
like ch in loch ) ; 

(2) to make J a guttural (like ck in stuck when pronounced in the 
throat) ; 

(3) to pronounce ^ with the half-bleating sound when it occurs in the 
middle of a word : and when it begins a middle syllable , to make a pause 
before pronouncing that syllable : and when it ends a word to omit it or half 
omit it, and to pronounce the word with a peculiar drawling intonation. 

In such words as the ^ must be slightly pronounced after the alif\ 

(4) to avoid the suspicion of a vowel between the two last letters of 

o 

words like tifl ; 

(5) to aspirate the JJ (or ^), particularly in words like mihr, 
Tihran, and mih (final silent t of course being exception). 

Remark. — As a rule every letter in a word must be distinctly enunciated ; 
there must be no ' English ' slurring of words. An uneducated Persian 
learning English would have little inclination to fall into the objectionable 
habit of ‘ ‘ clipping ’ ’ his words. 

A clear distinction must be made between the long and short vowels. 
English people seem to have a passion for making the short vowels long ; 
they also expend a good deal of energy in shouting and putting the accent 
on every syllable. For accent vide § 21. 

The necessity for enunciating every letter will be discovered in distin- 
guishing between such words as sirishta “mixed,’’ sar-rishta 

a good knowledge or experience of a thing,” and sar-i-rishta << the 

end of the thread.” 

(6) The pure vowel sounds are a, u^ and a, i,Uy besides the diphthongs 
ay (generally pronounced ey) and aw^ (generally pronounced like owin cow). 


1 In India ai as in aisle and au as in the German haus. 
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There is also the rarer majhul vowel-sound o.^ 

(c) Except as a sign of the izdfat [vide § 26 (/)], hamza, in Persian, usually 
occurs between two vowels (i.e. vowels according to English ideas) and thus 
corresponds to a hyphen. 

(d) A peculiar stress must be given on a double letter, i.e. a letter with 
a tashdid on it. 

(e) In printing and writing , all short vowels and orthographical aids are 
generally omitted. 

§ 20. Exercise in Transliteration. 

(a) The following meaningless words are merely an exercise in reading 
to teach the vowels : — 


Short- 

— eii 

an 

ol 

in 

j? 

un 



^an 


Hn 


^un 

Long- 

-Jf 

(for J 1) dl 


U 

Jit 

ul 



*dl 

(Jl^ 

'U 


^ul 

Diphthong— 

-Jbj 

ayl 

Jj"! 

awl or ol 





* 

ayl 


^atvl 




Remark. — All Arabs, and many educated Indians and Afghans, make a 
distinction in pronunciation between vf - ©tc., but not the Persians. 

(h) The following is also an exercise in reading, but all the words have 
meanings. Special attention is directed to words that are apparently spelt 
the same. 

The learner is recommended first to cover up the right-hand column and 
then by the meanings te.st his pronunciation : — 


iM arose 

gul 

JS clay 

gil 

earth 

^dk 

gain, interest 

sud 

tribe, family 

qawm 

Jsw a willow 

bid 

a hair 

mu 

( vine-stock 

maw 

r young, or the young of anything 

hachcha 

( for what 

bi-chi 


I As in isj^ O'ly oh! 

^ There are many words in Persian pronounced differently though to the eye spelt 
the same ; these have different significations. 
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blood 

Mmn 

the anus 

lean 

a squire, a gentleman 

IMn 

a ‘ table ’ with the meat on it 

^wdn 

face 

ru 

go (imperative) 

raw 

self 

J^ud 

a helmet 

l^ud 

honor 

dhru ^ 

jji'i gutter (for water) 

dh~raw 

^ ^ become or go (Imperative of the verb 

shudan) 

shaw 

W 

wash (Imperative of the verb shustan) 

shu ® 

for him, to him (for^t aj) 

hi-du 

joj run (Imperative of the verb damdan) 

hi-daw 

^ barley 

jaw [jav-% one grain]. 

s 

^ rivulet 

c 

ju 

y 

^ seek (Impera. of the verb justan) 

jti 

^ a follower, attendant 

pas-raw 

( 4/^ a little son 

pisaru 

^ a pledge 

giraw 

i 

^ if he (poetical contraction) 

gard (for agar u /\) 

a defect, vice 

1 broken pL of above 

*ayb 

*uyub 

a day, Ar, 

yawm 

Ar., pi. of above 

ayydm 

a day, P. 

ruz 

hope 

urmd or umrmd 

table 

rmz 


1 In modern Persian abaru. 

Or birshaw “become.” In modern Persian the Imperative bi-ahur is used 
instead of the obsolete ahuj^^ 

8 Also a “ husband *’ (a word much used by the tent-folk). 

4 In modern Persian bi-^u “seek ” instead of ;w. 

6 The Indians and Afghans preserve the “unknown” sound of the vowel (e) in 
these words. 
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lion 

shtr 

milk 

shir 

^ with 

ha 

’ without 

hi 

^ a blow or puff (with the mouth) 

fuf 

a blowpipe (for killing birds) 

pufak 

Jjho month; moon 

mah 

a fish 

mahi 

a name 

ism 

s^\ys^ sleep 

kh'ivdb‘^ 

( mean, low, pi. of. 

pastdn 

1 , the breast , nipple 

pistdn 

^ strangers (Ar. pi.) 

l^awdrij^ (sing. ^;^) 

sister 

Mwdhar ^ 

wretched, miserable 

J^wdr^ 

boldness 

jur^at 

vhif (jd a knocking at the door 

daqq'''hhdb ^ 

Civil Code in Muslim law 

^urf 

an eye 

'ayn 

(A. head) a cape 

ra^s ^ 

chief 

ra^is 

a leaf 

varaq 

a slave 

handa (pron. bande) 

a Major 

ydvar 

an Arab 

*Arah 

( time 

vaqt 

( otijf pL of above 

awqdt 

food 

Murdk ^ 

pleasant 

khush^ 

ci»oU custom 

^ddat 

The Indians and Afghans preserve the ‘‘unknown” sound of the vowel (e) 


these words, 

‘2 The ^ not pronounced in these Persian words, vide § 2 ( ^ )* 

3 The^ is pronounced in this Arabic word, vide § 2 ( j ). 

• The^ is not pronounced in Persian. The Afghans, however, generally pronounce 
it in this particular word. 

6 This Arabic phrase is common with professional story-tellers. 

6 Note the half-bleating sound of hamza, vide § 2 under 
1 Final h silent, vide § 2 under U. 

8 This is one of the few Persian words in which the i is pronounced like short u: 
vide § 2 under •. 
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Adam 
loss, harm 

Ar. standing, erect, firm 
(c) The following difficult examples of transliteration should be studied : — 


Adam 
zarar 
qdHm ^ 



Idiurd 


Mhipdstan 


fVl-Jumla 

JUx 

ma^nq^ 


atihhd-and 


jamd^Orddr 

AJJIj 

na'uz^ bVlldh 

allf ^ 

bism^’lldh 


zdH' 


dapa 

or 

hay^at 


Saldh^ ^d Din 


banda-yi u 

y 

]dtuht»yi u 


mashjiad 

,U)‘ 

azjidr 


inmniyyat 


(d) As already stated in § 1 (a), the Arabic character is a species of short- 
hand. The following Persian puzzles are exercises in inserting the diacritical 
points, the solutions being given below : — 

( 1 ) ^ y . 

( 2 ) ji jiy y y y, 

Bemark . — ^The solution to No, 1 is \ — ^ \ 

No. 2 begins buz4 nar y y and ends with wAin cM-kumm 


(3) What is the word (*y^ ? The guesser says haram, jazm, jurm, jinn, 

j^urram, etc., tiO at last he says, l^ar-am I am an ass The reply then 
is dncM guftl hastl vail In nisi what ydii have 

said you are, you are ; but it is not the answer to this.’^ 

( 4 ) y\ isy^ ^ 

The key to the answer depends on the various significations of ja'far 
The first Jamjar is man’s name, the second signifies '' donkey,” ^ 
the third parsley ” and the fourth “ a bridge.” 


1 Practically ^ equals a hyphen in this Arabic word, but in m.c. the word is gener- 
ally pronounced y, as qayim, 

" Jamjar is a local word in Kir man for a “donkey ** and also for a bridge: one of 
the Arabic significations of ja^far is “river.** 
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(6) A man named Badri went to the ^adr4 or Prime 

Minister and asked for money, but got nothing. He said : — 

jt\ 

The first is Badri-yam ; the second had riyam (for rudam a crude word) ; 
the last word is sad riyam. 

§ 21. Accent. 

{a) The general rule in Persian is that the primary accent falls on the 
last syllable. Ex. : pasha a mosquito,” pisard a boy ’’ ; 

dost kdsh ‘‘ a led horse (old) ” ; “a glove (m.c.).” [In India this word 
means ‘‘an assistant to a falconer”]; dast kashhd: 

daraldhtdn “trees** : handz “yet”; karddn “to do” : kardd^ 

“done” (Past Part.); kardant “that has to be done”; yybihtdr 

“ better ’* khub4arm “ the best, most beautiful,” etc., etc. 

Remark. — The accent does not fall on the izdfat nor on the affix i;. 
Ex. : daraMdn-i bdgh the trees in the garden ** ; dara1Mdn-rd 

or darahhthd-rd “ to the trees.” 

(6) Exceptions are : — 

(1) For the sake of erapiiasis the accent falls strongly on the first 

syllable of all imperatives, negative or otherwise, (frequently with special 
stress). Ex.: hdr-dar “take away”; bi-kun “do thou”; 

bi-kunld “ do ye” ; md-kun, md-kunld “doD*t do” ; bi-ravand 
“ let them go ” ; hi kunam “ let me do.” 

(2) The accent falls on tiie first syllable of the Aorist (or Present Sub- 

junctive), of the Present, and of the Imperfect tenses, whether negative or 
affirmative. Ex. : kunam ^ ^ hi kunam “ I may do, shall I do,” etc. : 

7 m-kunam “ I am doing, I will do, etc.” ; mi-kardam “ I was 

doing, etc.” ; ndml-kmmm; yidml-kardam. 

In the phrase — b td norgd^i—, the accent seems to fallen the 
rather than on the negative : in b id na-blni it seems to fall either on 
the negative or on the first syllable of the verb (bl). Afghans and Indians 
say i}/ go^e. 

Should these tenses be preceded by a preposition that is part of the 
verb, the accent still falls on the first syllable, i.e. on the preposition. 
Ex. : bdr mi-daram “ I will take it away ” : jf bar nami-daram; 

ddr naml-ravam. 

(3) In the Preterite (except when it is negative), the accent is on the 
penultimate of all persons except the third person singular, when it is on the 


1 Umada “prepared” has the accent on the second syllable: the infinitive 

amddan is obsolete ; dmdda karddn is used instead. 
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last syllable. Ex.: 'purstdam “I asked”; farmMld “you 

ordered ” : dddand “they gave’’: guftim “we said, etc. ” ; but 

pursid “ he asked ” : farmud “ he ordered,” etc. 

(4) In negative Frets. , the accent falls on the negative unless preceded 

by a preposition, as mentioned in (6) (2) ; in the latter case the accent falls 
on the preposition. Ex. : liU?! uftdd “ he fell,” ndyuftEd “ he did not 
fall,” but ddr na-yuftdd. 

(5) The affixed pronouns do not take the accent. Ex. : daraMiU 

hd-yash “ his trees ” : kitdhhd-yitdn “ your books” ; madd* 

IMVislmn “their income”: bds-i-tdn ast “it is sufficient for 

you.” 

(6) The accent never falls on the ^ of unity ^ [but it may fall on the 
demonstrative 

Remark. — Abstract nouns ending in ^ and formed from adjectives and 
nouns, as also adjectives ending in that are formed from nouns, follow the 
rule and take the accent on the last syllable, i.e. on the Ex. : nlki 

goodness” : dusti “friendship” (from mk “good” and dust 

“a friend”},^ etc. It therefore frequently happens that there is 
nothing but the accent to distinguish between two words which are spelt the 
same; thus may stand for dust-i ^ ^ a friend ’ * or dusti ‘ friendship”, 

{^ards-lf may mean “ a bride” or “nuptials ” {^arusf), 

(7) The following indeclinable particles have the accent on the first 
syllable : — 

U\ dmmd “ but ” : likin * “ but ” : bale (or ball) “ yes ” : 

or 4 ^ 1 , yd^nl or d^nl “ that is to say ” : vdll ^ “ but yet, however ” : bf 

dyd (an interrogative particle) “ whether or not,” etc.” : dn “ yes, very 

well” : imik “ here is, behold ” : bdlki “ perhaps, moreover, on the 

contrary ” : ^ Idbbay (in Persian generally labe) “ here I am.” 

In the preposition “ for the sake of” the accent is on the second 
syllable. Ex. : bard-yi’^ Khudd “for God’s sake,” 


1 This rule applies equally to a hamza that stands for this c?, vide § 4 {g). 

^ Afghans and Indians say neh^ dost^ etc. 

5 In m.c. is a bride (not a bridegroom). 

4 The Afghans and Indians say lekin, the Arabs Idkin { 

6 Afghans and Indians or wa-lekin. 

O' 

6 “ Here I am, yes ” for Arabic Idbhaykck* Lcd)hQ/y is common amongst 

women. 

7 Pronounce the 4 ^ slightly as a consonant. The Afghans and Indians say harass. 

Bar oy Impera. of 
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(8) The following Infinitives have the accent on the ^irat syllable: — 

H-iirdlan “ to eat ’ ’ : dahamidan “to drink: khwdbidan 

“to sleep” : dmadan “to come.’’^ 

(9) The simple prepositions take no accent, neither do the particlea aJ' 
and or the conjunction As pronouns, iS and may take the accent. 

The particle is accented, except when it forms compounds, as in 
chunauj chundn hi, 

(c) A correct accent, pronunciation, and intonation can only be acquired 
by ear, i.e. they must bo caught orally. The rules given above have, 
however, few exceptions, and if carefully studied will prove a great aid to 
the learner. 

It must, however, be remembered that there are dialectical differences in 
accent, as well as in pronunciation: of two well-educated Persians, one may 
say pidar4 man and another piMr-i man. 

According to Dr. Rosen the only Persian noun with the accent on the 
first syllable is adnmr “ a penny,” a contraction of 6^ aad dinar. 
This remark probably refers to the more correct modern Persian spoken at 
Teheran. In Shiraz, however, and some parts of southern Persia, the accent 
falls on the first syllable of the following common Persian and Arabic 
nouns :— 

pidar “ father ” : mddar “ mother” : J^ivdhar “ sister ” : 

t^dmdn (a coin, in value about three rupees or about four shillings) : 
dinar “ (an imaginary and infinitessimal coin, 50 of which go to one 
shdhif 200 to one ^abbdsi and 1000 to one qirdn ) : ^t^bdsi (the fifth of a 

qiran) : qdssdb ' “ a butcher.” 

In )d\ji barddar, “ a brother,” the accent is on the second syllable. 

There are probably other exceptions to the rules in (a) and (b), 

{d) In the old-fashioned classical Persian of India and Afghanistan, the 
accent does not follow the above rules. 


i In the Past Part, the accent falls according to rule, as, amadd^ to be distinguished 
from dmdda prepared ” ; vide note I to § 21 (a)> 

In Arabic nouns of intensity of the form the accent is on the second syllable, 
as < 3 ^^ f* Sariip-i maahshdq “ a drill-master Colonel.’* 



CHAPTER II. 


§ 22. Persian and Arabic Grammar is divided into Sarf'^ Ety- 

lology and ^*3 Nahw Syntax. The Arabs say 
accidence is the mother of knowledge and syntax is its father.” 


§ 23. Etymology 

TARTS OF SPEECH Aqsam-i kaUma * ^ )• 

There are according to Arab and Persian Grammarians three parts of 
jeech : (1) im,* which includes substantives, adjectives, numerals, 
ronouns, and participles ; (2) JUi fi% the verb ; (3) W/ the particle, 
hich includes the remaining parts of speech, viz. adverbs, prepositions, 
anjunctions, and interjections. 

The harj is divided into mufrad “single, simple ” and murakkab “ com- 
ound.” The former consists of letters of the alphabet that are used singly as 
articles, as j and j for the prepositions jl and ^ : these are said to be 
velve : — 

^ S • J - id - - j- j- O- w- l 

§ 24. The Article. 

It is customary to say that there is no article in Persian. There is, 
owever, a means of rendering a substantive both definite and indefinite: vide 
40 and § 41. 

In the absence of any article a substantive like Uj-i aluirab signifies 
ther “ wine ” or “ the wine,” according to the context. 


§ 25. The Substantive* ( 1— Gender { ). 

(o) *Alafn a proper name includes not only names, as Ahmad 
tc., but titles (M»<d6 wthA, and laqab ) ; ‘ noms de plume ’ {takkdlua), 

1 i?or/ “ accidence or etymology (gram.)’’; ishtiqaq “derivation of Arabic 

ords ; deriving words from an Arabic root ’’ : vajh-i taamiya (lit.) “ cause of naming ” 
“ derivation. ’ ’ 

1 Not to be confused with kalam ( ) sentence; proposition, etc. KaUma ^so 
teans the ‘ Muslim profession of faith.’ The distinction between ( ) kalima and 

i/S ( ^ ) is that the former is a word with meaning whereas the latter may be a 
ord (of two or more letters) without meaning. 

S The term ‘ noun ’ in English formerly included * adjective * : noun-substantive 
nd noun-adjective were the terms used. 
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surnames or nick-names or epithets (laqah) of famous people, as Euyin-tan 
cP “brazen-body,” i.e. “invulnerable” (name of Isfandyar); any 

common contraction by which a person is commonly known, alias {*urf ), 
as Kalian (Indian) for Kdla K]i%n, MaWafl (Persian) for Muhammad Raft, 
Mtrzd; and the filionymics and patronymics (kunydt) of Arabs (which 
precede the name) as Ahu'l-Qdsim Muhammad bin Yusuf, 

(1) Definite nouns ( ai ) include ^alam (mentioned above) ; nouns 

ordinarily indefinite that become definite by construction, as giuldm-i Zayd 
aj} the servant of Zayd ” ; any common noun given as a secret epithet 
(ma^hudri zihm as dust “ the (our) friend,” dushman 

*‘the (our) enemy” ; any common noun used as an epithet and common/y 
known (ma^hud-i khdriji )» ^^Qhuldmri Misr “ the slave of 

Egypt (Joseph), Khalil‘S Hldh “ the Friend of God” (Abraham) ; the 

mu:^f of a pronoun ; and the personal and demonstrative pronouns : vide § 40 
(6) Remark. 

(2) Indefinite nouns ( ) ; ya^nl ism-i har chiz4 ghayrd mu^ayyan 

Remark. — In kasd rd slmnldam the object is considered 

indefinite though marked by the postposition rd, 

(6) Grammatically speaking it may be said that there is no gender in 
Persian. Males and females^ are either expressed by different words, as: 
div and part ; zan na dlda and dmhtza mard 

“a man,” c?) “a woman”; ^iodja^y^ “lord, etc.,” 

“lady”: or else they have the words y nar “male” and tA'o mdda 
“ female,” etc., added, as ^^y ^ or nar-gdv (Indian) or gdv i nar (m.c.) 
“ a bull,” 5 *^ or mdda-gdv or gdvd mdda “ a cow” ; y^^^shtr-i nar 

“ a lion” ; tAo sJitr-i ^ndda “ lioness ”* ; mard-i biva and zan-i blva 

cJ(i [biva however generally means ‘ widow’ only and zan-murda iziyo 
(m.c.) is [* widower ’] ; ici ^ “ beggar-man,” c>3 “ beggar-woman.” 

Remark, — Tazklry^^ the masculine gender; taints the feminine 

gender : muzahkar and mxj^nnas (adjec.) masculine and feminine. 

Tamyizri jins “ distinction of gender.” 

i Asp ra faruMkt^ h ** horse ? “ ; aep ra ia 

Vide § 26 (h) Bern. II. 

* Arabic nouns are either masculine or feminine, and when in Persian qualified by 
Arabic adjectives, distinction of gender is sometimes observed, as will be shown later. 

8 Pronounced vulgarly gab. The Afghans and Indians say ga,Uf writing the word 

with a hamza, 

* Nar-ahlr yA y and mada ahlr E^bo are not used by Persians. Nar-i asb in 
vulg. m.c. means “ the yard of a house **; oy^ y narraMkar-l in m.c. meems “ a great fat 
blockhead,*’ bat y nar-i Mk^r vulg. means “ the yard of a jack-ass.” Nariydn and 
rn&diyan “ stallion “ and ** mare “ in m.o. 

4 
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(c) Many Arabic nouns form the feminine by adding dh (in Persian the 
imperceptible to the masculine, as malik a king ” ; malika P. 
a queen ’’ ; sultan \ sultana ^ P. (class.). 

Bemark. — In Arabic this feminine termination is called td marhutah 
{ iioyijK ) and by Indians Jidtd ( S ), It is, however, only in certain words 
pronounced and written t in Persian : vide remarks on 35. This termination 
is also called td-yi taints ( ), Ex. 

{d) KMnum a lady ” is the feminine of Mi'dn “a squire (at 

present a title given to almost every officer), and begum is the feminine 
of beg Grammarians call this mim-i taints. 

(c) The Persian wordyb bdnu a lady, a princess,” (a word sometimes 
also added to female names) is not the feminine of a woid only used in 
compounds, as bdgirbdn ‘‘a gardener,” etc.: thus 6^ kad^bdnu 

“a neat house-wite**^ ; Cj^ bdnu-yi haram ‘‘female guardian of the 
harem” (specially for the Shah). Vdv^ must not, however, be considered a 
Persian feminine termination: zdlu “a leech”; jij zdnu “the knee”; 

j)^dddru “medicine, gunpowder, wine” and such words are neither mas- 
culine nor feminine. 

In words likejjj-^ pisaru and du^iaru the j is diminutive: these 
words are distinctly vulgar and should be avoided.* 

The word ^dlu “a maternal uncle ” is from the Arabic and has 
for its feminine alii.*® 

Remark. — By the uneducated, j is sometimes added in familiar talk, as 
mahdru bi-g%r “take hold of the camel's mahdr (nose-string)^*; 
cuif j jyij ydru dmad va guft “ the fellow came and said” ; (yarn is here 
used in a half- joking sense).® 


* 

I In Arabic the 55 is not silent In modem Persian harctm-i shah 35ht 

“ wife of Shah.“ 

* Turks, also Afghans and Indians, give the e the broad majhul sound ; but in 
modern Persian the e is pronounced short as in the English verb “ to beg.*’ 

8 Also kad-banu ahud aA “the girl is -married, i.e. became a mistress 

of a house.” 

* In Kirman a vdv (j), and in Teheran a yd (^), is often vulgarly added to proper 

names, as Abmadu and Ahmadl for Ahmad 

8 J^dla is properly the feminine of MMl Ar. “ a maternal uncle “which 
is hot used in Persian. 

* In India ydru jj;b ig often vulgarly used as the vocative of ydr jb# 
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(/) Kam-tarln the superlative of ^ little in quantity,” has in 

modem Persian for its feminine ^ kamlna, which in modern Persian 
is used as a substantive by women instead of the pronoun or “me,” 
when writing to a superior. Ex.: or) kwmna *arz 

ml-kuricid (or mi-kunam) “I (your slave) make petition”; 

oliXlf bi-m karmna javah iltijat bi-farmayid ‘ * kindly inform me (i.e. 
your slave«girl the writer).” Karmna is apparently the feminine of 
the contracted superlative kamtn. 

(g) Arabic past participles, used as substantives, make their feminines 
in the imperceptible « [vtde (c)]. Ex. : mdhbuh-i man “my friend 

(male),” rnahbuba-yi man “my friend (female)”: marhum 

“the deceased (male)”; marhuma (female): and 

ma*shuq^ and ma^shuqa ‘‘beloved”: mutallaqa^ “a divorcee” (set 

free). Fide also § 43 (t). 

(A) Real feminines, i.e. nouns expressing living things that are feminine, 
are called or as opposed to ^ or 

“grammatical or irregular {JiL ‘heard’) feminines,” such as 
shams ‘ ‘ the sun,’ ’ arz ‘ ‘ the earth/ ’ which are feminine in Arabic. 

Remark . — are Arabic words that are feminine by form, as 
jannat^^; [fern, of 

§ 26. Declension, Tasrlf or Qarddn ( or ).* 

There is only one declension. 

(а) When indefinite, the accusative case is usually the same as the 
nominative : when definite f; rd is affixed to the nominative. 

(б) The dative is formed by prefixing the preposition hi to the 
nominative, or by affixing rd} 


I In classical or modern Persian karmna is used as a positive adjective signifying 
* mean, vile.’ In the Panjab it is used in the plural or qualifying a collective noun to 
signify ‘‘camp followers/’ y sS 

guft karmna an M murad-i khaUr-i garan bar masdl^-ikfitudmuqaddam darand {S&*dl}, 
he said the least {of their qualities) is that they put the desires of their fdends before 
their own comfort, i.e. they are unselfish : an izafat after karmna is wrong. Here 8*ad% 
used as a maso. superlative. Vide § 40 {a) (2). 

In classical Persian (3^^ ^dsMq is generally used for the male lover, while 
or the beloved * is generally considered to bo feminine of necessity, and is not 

therefore distinguished by the feminine termination : vide also § 43 {t) (6). 

8 In Arabic is more usual for divorcee. 

^ These, especially gardai% also signify “conjugating a verb.” 

6 Seldom written separately in its full form unless the word following it begins with 
a 6. The dative with is generally used in m.o. in preference to Ij. 
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Remark, — The ra \) of the dative case is sometimes considered the 
equivalent of the izafat: in yak-l ra Muir-l dar gil uftada hud )d ^ 

JS - (class.), the same meaning could be expressed by 

^ar-i yak-u 

(c) The vocative is formed by prefixing ay or yd oh” , or one of 
the interjections calling attention. For the vocative in alif in poetical or 
rhetorical language vide § 27 (e) and § 118. 

(d) The Ablative, Instrumental, and Locative cases are formed by 
prepositions. 

(e) There is no proper Genitive in Persian. This case is expressed by 

coupling two nouns together by a short i (or kasra called by gram- 
marians the kasra^yi izafat (‘‘the i of annexation” or “ the 

I of joining”), or more commonly izdfa or izafat. The thing possessed 
is placed first. Ex. : pisar-i ’ malik “ the son of the king ” ; wtii' 

kitdb4 pisar-i malik “ the book of the son of the king.” 

Remark — 

Grammarians enumerate many kinds of izafat : — 

(1) The imfaUi tashhiln ( ) ‘the similitudinary izafat,’ 

and izdfat4 isti^dra ‘ the metaphorical izafat,’ vide(\2) and (2) (iv), 

(2) The %zdfat-i tawsifi ( ^ the izafat of qualification,’ 
as l^yo. Here mard is termed ‘ the (noun) qualified.’ 

The qualifying izafat^ is subdivided into: — 

(i) The the simple qualifying izMat, as mdrdri Mnb 

(n) The where the substantive is qualified by a 

privative adjective, as darkht4 U barg “ a leafless tree ” ; mard-i 

kamr^aql “ a man deficient in sense,” 

(iii) The where the substantive is qualified by a 

compound agential adjective, as inard-i suM^UrChin a criticiz- 

ing (fault-finding) man.” Vide (vii), 

(iv) The where the substantive is qualified by 

a metaphorical ladjective, as mard-i eang-dil “ the stony-hearted 

man.” 

(^) where the substantix^e is qualified by a com- 

pound privative agential adjective, as pi$ar4 nd-sa^ddaUmand iXLo b 
“ undutiful son.” 


1 In modem Persian this i is often pronounced like the e in bed. The second 
noun is in construction and is called in modem colloquial Arabic the two 

nouns are placed in juxtaposition without any sign of the genitive case, as, ibn malik ** a 
son of a king tbnuH-malih “ the son of the king,” etc. 
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(vi) The oiUf is where the substantive is qualified by 

two adjectives. 

(vii) izJLat links a substantive to a compound ad- 
jective the first part of which qualifies the second part, as a<fp-z tiz-raftar 

(= ^*25 Vide (m), 

(3) The izdfairi zarfi^ ( ‘ the adverbial izafat,’ as ahteiha-yi 

gulEb bottle of rose water, ” or conversely db-z shtska 

bottle water,’’ dbi-i birka wf “ tank water.’ ^ 

(4) The izdfaUi fd^ili ( ) “the agential izafat,” as fafu* 

shandoryi kitdb “ seller of books.” 

(5) The imfaUi mapull ( cu^Uf ), as suMita-yi dftdh 

“ burnt by the sun.” 

(6) The izdfaPi tamllki ( “ the possessive or property 

izMat” or the izdfat-i haqtql ( ) “the true izafat,” as ganj4 

kakim ‘‘the sage’s treasure (i.e. the 1st chapter of the Qur'^an) ; 

8hdh-i Iran iDfyf “ the Shah of Persia.” Vide also No. (8). 

(7) Izdfat-i takhslsi the particularizing or specificizing 

izafat, ” as dukdn-i qassdb the butcher’s shop.” 

(8) Izdfat4 tahijlnl ( ) or izdfai4 baydnl “the 

descriptive izafat,” as sd^at4 Hid Xh “ a watch of gold.” 

The descriptive izafat includes the which shows posses- 

sion of the 1st person singular, as, kitdb4 nvan wilf “ my book”; the 

^ ^iiX< d^Uef which shows possession of the speaker and his friends 
{i.e. Ist person plural) , as kitdb4 md t« wli> * our book the 
shows possession of the person addressed; the aJ| jUlx> cuiUoi shows 
possession of the third person, as kiidh4 n jf “ his book.” 

These might also all be included under "‘the possessive izMat” 
(No. 6). 

(9) The izd/af4 tawzthl ( ) “the izafat of manifestation,” 
which is nearly identical with tlie izafat of specification {No. 7),’ as, kitdb4 
Gviistdn { oli-dl ) “the book Gulistan”; ruz-i shamba jjr; 
“Saturday.” 

Eeniark, — The difference between the two is that the members of the 
second compound can be reversed, as 81iahr4 Mash^had or Mashjiad 

Bhahr ; but in the first they cannot be reversed, 

(10) The izdfat bi-^l-jins ( u^*db ) “the cognate izafat,” as 

hddri sabd ( ) “ the morning breeze.” 

(11) IzdfaUi ibm cuiUf “ the izafat of filiation,” as ^Abbds4 ^AU 
‘‘ Abbas son of Ali.” 

(12) The izdfat-i toMlihl { “ the izafat of simile,” as nargis4 

chasin'^ “ the narcissus of the eye (i.e. the eye like a narcissus).” 

I ^ar/ dtj-B “a vessel.** ^ 

* Properly nargie-ohashm is an implied simile and nargis-i ohaam a metaphor. 
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Theimfat4 ciJU; the izafat of metaphor” or the 

imf(U‘imajaz% “ , the figurative izafat,’ ’ as dasUi ^aql “ the 

hand of wisdom” and daftar-i shikdyat w>!^ The distinction between 

the two is that in the former there is an implied simile, in the latter there is 
not. 

(13) For fahk-i izafat and izdfat-i maqluhi “the 

inverted izafat” vide § 117. 

(/) If the first substantive terminates in a semi- vowel ((^-j-f),orina 
silent h,^ the izafat is pronounced and is then no longer written but 
as follows : — 

( 1 ) After silent h it is written ^ or as, JMnoriji tnard"^ “ the 

house of the man.” 

For the pronunciation of hamza when it stands for the of unity, 
etc., vide § 41 (c). ^ 

Remark , — After aspirated jj it is written as, 

* 

nuzdahri amvaUash “ nine teen- twentieths of his wealth.” 

(2) After alif or vdv it is in modern Persian written 45 , without as 
^ pd-yi mard “ the foot of the man ” ; OS is^^,bu-yigul “ the scent of the 
rose (or flower).” It used also to be written p or asjl % ru-yi 

sOrda yi hvland ; but modern Persians maintain that ^ is incorrect in such 
cases as also after : in the latter case they maintain that kasra is 
correct.^ 

Should however the final alif stand for at the end of Arabic words the 
imfat is, or should be, written in the ordinary way, as 
safk-i dimd^~t ziydda az hadd ‘ ‘ shedding blood to excess ’ ’ ; ^ 1 *^ samd-i 

ivland “ the lofty sky.” In these two examples stands for 

“streams of blood,” pL of “blood,” and for (pL oi^^) : vide 

also § 4 (e). As however the final p of Arabic words is often disregarded in 
Persian, such forms as commonly occur for 


1 But not after an aspirated A as in mah^ “a moon ; yah-mah-i dtgar 

** another month,** but yak makhl digar “another 6sh,** 

® The hamza-yi izafat is Persian and has nothing to do with the Arabic hamza, 

8 After a final the izafat is also written in the ordinary way,,T instead of 
as, but though perhaps more correct, is not used for the tza/af after 

iS in modem Persian though so tised in India. 

♦ In order to distinguish it from the of unity vide § 41 (6). This is called yor 
yi izafat, 

8 Persians never write etc. They also state that is correct and 


tijd incorrect. 
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(3) After final it is usually written in the ordinary way T, as, 

mdhhyi duryd ‘‘ the fish of the sea*’; but according to some grammarians 
it should be written ^ (or # ), as As however final (s with f is liable 

to be mistaken for the of unity following a weak consonant {vide 
§ 4 (gr), the former method is preferable. 

After a silent preceded by fathah (i e. alif~i maqsura) ov hy tanmn fathah 

Arabic words, the final is changed to alif and the 
izdfat expressed by as, rm^nd-yi dn ‘'its meaning.” The 

Arabic i is also pronounced in Persian ma'm and may therefore 
optionally in the genitive be written c)T (or, as above 

Similarly da^vd-yi ishdn may be written or though it has 

the same meaning would be pronounced dE^m-yi tshdn. 

Proper names, however, should not be, but often are, changed; thus 
^yo Muqa Payghamhar or incorrectly Musd-yi Pay- 

ghamhar "Moses the Prophet”; for ; but *ls%-yi 

Maryam or ^Isq-yi Maryam, 

With the exception of case (2), the sign of the is omitted 

in writing and printing, it being a short vowel. 

(4) In modern Persian an absolute genitive is expressed by prefixing the 

word JU mdl ' ' property.” ^ Ex. : JU mdUi zamm " of or belonging to the 

earth ; o^f JU> Inchtz mdiri darydast " this is imported” (belong- 

ing to, or coming from the sea) : to the question, " whose son is this ? ” the 

answer might be JU )ndl-i man "mine,” or JU mdl-% barddar-am 

✓ ^ 

"my brother’s.” 

In m.c. this word mdl JU is frequently inserted unnecessarily, especially 
by the vulgar. Ex. : (J-JJ quiisul mdUi Slstdn " the Seistan 

Consul (i.e. 7 iot the Kerman Consul) ’ * ; mdl-i qadim ast (for qadim 

ast) "it is ancient, or of ancient days.” 

(g) The Indians and Afghans do not pronounce the i?a/at like yi [vide (/) 

(1) and (2)], but whether expressed by * or they give it the classical pro- 
nunciation of jd-e majhuly as : ^dna-e mard^ mahi*e darya, 

(h) After the semi- vowels and silent A, the imfat is by them generally 

written, if written at aU, as explained in (/) (1) and (2). A kasra %j^ may 
however accompany ^or as handa-e hhudd " the servant of God 

jd^e fadar^ "the place of the father or instead of a hamza 


1 is the correct Arabic form. 

2 The broken Arabic plural amtval is only used in the sense of ' * possessions,, 

property, wealth, etc." 

8 In modern Persian pidar 
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and kasra may be written as, Jf h^e gul)^ This form is common 

in the Punjab. 

In practice the ^ with (j* of the izMat is suppressed for the reason men- 
tioned in § 41 (d). 

Remark L — In^^ dJiv a demon,’* J^adlv “ Khedive,” ghariv yiji 
“clamour, lamentation” and such words the j is treated as an ordinary 
consonant and not as a weak consonant or semi-vowel, i.e. it takes the 
kasra ( ~ ) for the izMat. 

Remark IL — Nouns are called proper ism-i-Mlds ( ) ; common 

ism^ir^dm ( ) ; collective ismri jam‘ { ) ; generic ( )• 

A concrete noun {ism-i zdt) is the name of something that has a concrete 
existence as opposed to an abstract noun ism-i si fat or ma‘na or 

The term abstract is specially applied to that class of nouns 
which is formed from adjectives and denotes character, as, goodness” 

, and more generally to all nouns that do not name concrete things, as, 
“kingdom.” 

Nouns are also “primitive ” ( ), and “derived ’ ’ ( ), 

A noun is ‘ definite ’ ma^rifa ( ) or ' indefinite ’ nakira { ). 

For definite and indefinite articles vide § 40-2. When a common nounis 
made definite, and, by an allusion that is understood, is used to supply the 
place of a proper noun, it is called ma^hudri ziJmt, thus an dust 

meaning “ So-and-so, our friend about whom we’re talking.” When 

a common noun is used as an epithet or nickname, i.e. as a proper and 
definite noun, it is called thus Khalil “The Friend (of 

God),” an epithet for Abraham. Vide also § 25 (a) (1). 

§ 27. Examples of Declension, 

(«) Singular Number or or, 

Hdlat ( case ” 

N.^ cullik mard man or the man. 

r dasUi mard dyo the hand of the man. 

G. ^ < Mdna^yi mard the house of the man, 

( pd-yi mard * dyo the foot of the man. 

I The izafat ig occasionally expressed in these manners in old MSS. written 

in India, Note that, modern Persians would say banda-yi khuda^ IaA ; ja-yi pidar 

> etc. 

^ Fa*il << subject.” MapUl ( ) “object” is applied to any case 

governed by a preposition. 

8 Of two words coupled by the izafat the first is called the muzaf ( ) 

/ > 

and the second the wwzS/ Uayh ( ), 

* In India and Afghanistan pronounced ^yo <X>IA J^ana-e mard and pd-e mard, 

For another form of the genitive in m.c. vide § 20 (/) (4). 
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^ ^ mardrra to the man. 

\ bi-mard ^ to the man. 

Aoo.* JjJu '>» 

“ ( mard ^ man. 

V. ^f*x> ci^JLa. ray mard dj^ 45! oh man. 
or ' 

j ( mardd )dj^ 

Ab. oJIa ) az mard )f from the man. 

I|he remaining cases are formed by adding the prepositions. 

if 

Remark , — The accusative case is also called aj and the ablative is 

sometimes called dy 'suK and the locative 

The dative in Ij is considered the accusative. 

(6) The plural jam^ ( ) is declined in precisely the same manner. 

(c) In classical Persian and in modern poetry the particle mar is 
sometimes added to some of the cases. It is generally redundant but 
occasionally restricts the meaning to the case in point. 

With the nominative it is emphatic, as mar jdn^ “the life itself” 

mar an ‘ * that very. ’ ’ 

{d) Vulgarly the accusative sign rd i; is supplanted by one of the short 
vowels, thus marda, mardu or mardi for mard rd. This is said to be a sur- 
vival of a Pablavi termination. 

In asbu rd btydr f; the ^ is a vulgar diminutive. 

(e) A form of the vocative chiefly found in poetry is formed by affixing 
d to the nominative, as bidbiiid “ O nightingale dustd “ O friend.” 

This form is found in the singular only. If the nominative ends in d or in 
a long vowel , the euphonic rule in § 28 (c) is applied. Dariy^ ‘ ‘ alas ” and 
Khuddyd O God” are still used colloquially. The vocative in d 
cannot be followed by the izdfat, thus, bulbul^ (or ay bulbul* lM? | 


I Tliis preposition A? is soldom written separately except before a v 
^ FaHl ** subject.*' Mapul “object** is applied to any ease 

. ^vorned by a preposition, 

c> l — O ' j j [7^ c> l a— 

Har ki daru dad mar jan-i mat a 

Burd aim u zarr u marjdn-i mara. — Mawlavl. 

“ Whoever will heal my loved one 

He will get from me silver and gold and coral.** 

Zarr for zar by poetical license. 

^ The bulbul of Persia (Sylvia litacinia) is a real nightingale and must not be 
confused with the bulbuls of India and Turkish Arabia : its song in the writer’s opinion 
is nof inferior to that of the English nightingale. 
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oh bulbul,” but 6a^.» ‘‘ oh bulbul of our garden.” 

For this vocative qualified by an adjective, vide § 118. 

Nouns ending in silent « do not admit of this form of the vocative.^ 

§ 28. Formation of the Plural ( )— Classical Persian. 

There are two numbers, singular and plural. Old Persian ( * 

had a dual : later Persian had none. 

The following are the rules for formation of the plural in classical 
Persian : — 

{a) Rational beings and animate nouns form the plural by adding 
Ex. ; pddshdh “a king,” pi. pddshdh-dn; asp a horse,” 

pi, aspdn ; Irani a Persian,” pi. Irdniydn 

Remark 7. — If the noun end in i, as liaki ‘ ^ a narrator ’ ’ it follows 
the general rule, the final becoming a consonant, as: hdkiydn. 

Similarly kay ^ ‘‘ king ” has kaydn etc. 

Remark 77. — The origin of this plural termination is stated to be a 
repetition of the demonstrative pronoun of, i.e. ‘‘that and that,” or in 
other words ‘‘more than one.” 

(6) Inanimate objects and sometimes irrational animals form the plural 
by adding hd. Ex.: kitab “a book,” pi. kitdb-M; asp 

“ a horse,” pi. asp-lid (as well as asp-dn 

Remark 7. — ^There are exceptions to this rule. Sa‘dl uses the plurals 
and This is perhaps done to confer dignity on these nouns, the 

plural in of being more noble than the plural in U. Still under this supposi- 
tion it is not easy to account for such plurals, as • oW^ and 

o^> The plural in an of os frequently used both in prose and poetry for the 
sake of rhyme. 

Remark 77. — Rarely in classical Persian the plural in hd is used for living 
creatures, as: vEmrburdaJid U *• the (people) mentioned above ” : 

{Iqb. Ndmoryi J., p. f M ed. Bib. Ind. of Beng. As. Soc.). 

Remark III. — In a few words a distinction is made, as : sardn (m.c.) 
“chiefs,” but sar-lm “ heads.” 

Ru^ “ cheek ” has in modern Persian either ruMidn o^k) or ruMi-hd 
similarly olk^i and angushthd “fingers”; aMtaran 

ofjAa.f and alMar-hd U^kki “ stars ” ; abru-hd and abruvdn olj^f “eye- 
brows.’ ’ 


1 If they did there would be no distinction between the plural and this form of the 
vocative. 

> The word Yazdan ‘‘God’’ (also Izad and Yazd ) is said to be the 
cormption of a Pehlevi pi. and to have been originally used in a plural sense. 
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(c) In forming the plural in aw, if the noun ends in alif f, or else in a ^ w 

from which a is apocopated, a ^ is inserted for the sake of euphony. 
Ex.: li|^ dana ‘‘a sage,” pi. ddna^yan; pan-ru (for ^jjj) 

fairy-faced,” pi. part-ruydn. 

After a final j, when radically final, the (s is omitted. Ex. : bdzu 

**the arm, the upper part of the arm,” pi. bdzuwdn, jj^t abru^ the 

eyebrow,” pi. abruvdn} 

Remark I • — The plural of Ui niyd “grandfather, ancestor” is 
niydgdn. 

Remark II , — The plurals sdliydn and are occasional^ met 

with as plurals of sal Jl-*» and mdh These are exceptions and rare. The 
regular plurals of these words are to be preferred. 

(d) If the word ends in an obscure this is, before generally changed 

into ^ , as murda “ dead ” (past partic.), pi. murdagdn. 

Sometimes, but rarely, the JJ is retained in writing, as : this is 

incorrect. 

In poetry the plural termination gdn is employed contrary to rule : — 

^ f s 

Qa-ani says : — 

(e) If the noun is inanimate and ends in silent this h usually and 

properly disappeaiB in the plural, as : ndnui “ a letter,” pi. ndniaJm,^ 

If however by the elision of the % any ambiguity is likely to arise, it is 
better to retain it, thus, m-akalla^ “a quarter of a town” has for its 
plural in preference to the correct which latter might easily be 

mistaken for the plural of In modern Persian the « is genera ly 

retained. 


i Must be distinguished from the word ab-ru ** honour,’’ 

* The plural of^«3 dlv and similar words is dlvdn or (mod ) dlu^S 

vide § 26 (&) Remark. Modern Persians often pronounce these bazivdn and a6r^ 

van 

8 As may stand for either namhd ♦< names * * or ndma-hd UaoU <« letters,” 
it is usual in modern Persian to write the latter A>ob, For the same reason the 
plural hdmafat is preferred. Similarly other words, ** houses ” for 

instance, might in modem Persian be mistaken for ^ Mkdnrhd khans. If the 
orthographical sign jazm be written this ambiguity disappears. To avoid saoh 
mbiguity the spurious plural is used even in colloquial. 

* The final » of Arabic words ought logically to be retained. 
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Remark, — Nouns ending in % preceded by a long vowel ^ follow the 
general rules in (a) and (6), thus jjUob plural Ia t) rah “a road,’* 

pi. Ia rahrJm, Both the letters » shouldhe pronounced, i.e. the word should 
be pronounced as written. 

(/) Arabic words take the Persian plural or the Arabic broken plurals 

Ex.: kitdh “a book,’* Pers pi. kitah-hd, Arabic broken pi. 

kutvb ; J/oU *dmil a labourer,” pi. ^dmildn and ^amala? 

Remark, — The broken (or irregular) plurals jam* 4 mukassar ) 

are commoner in Arabic than the regular masculine plurals, and are applicable 
to both rational and irrational beings. Some words in Arabic take the 
regular as well as one or more broken plurals. 

There are two kinds of broken plurals recognized by Arabic gram- 
marians, ‘ the plural of paucity ’ and ‘ the plural of multitude,’ vide Arabic 
Grammar; but the distinction is not observed in Persian except by a few 
pedants. 

In the rhetorical style, almost any Arabic word and its broken or inner 
plural can be used. Sometimes a word has several broken plurals : if such a 
word be used in diifferent meanings in the singular, it will generally take one 
plural in one sense and another in another. Ex. : from hayt “ a house or 

tent, a verse in poetry,” we get ImyTit “houses,” and oUj| (d}ydt 

— 

“verses”; cvob: “a labourer,” pi. “labourers” and *ummdl 
“ agents. 

(g) The regular feminine plural in Arabic ends in which is an 
expansion of the regular feminine affix « ; thus, masc. kartm^^ “kind,” 

fern. kartmat^^ and fern, pi, karlmdi ^^ ; in Persian karlviy kanma^ 

karimat. 


1 This h is of course not ‘ silent ’ nor ‘ obscure,’ but aspirate^. 

S Called also inner plurals because they are formed, not by affixed terminations, but 
by internal change. They ai'e really collective forms, and in Arabic are treated 
grammatically as feminine singular, even when they apply specially to males. 

' These broken plurals are a difficulty in Arabic and only a less difficulty in Persian : 
they are so irregular and various that no rules really help the student. Arabic 
grammars give long tables of the various ‘ measures ’ of these plurals which however 
only bewilder the beginner. The broken plurals of all words met with in reading should 
be written down and committed to memory. If this be done, the learner will be 
surprised to find that in a short time they cease to be a serious difficulty. 

8 In m.c. this word is used as a singular and the plural is formed by the barbarous 
form ^amalajat 

♦ Compare the English plurals * pennies ’ denoting a number of penny-pieces and 
* pence * so much value ; * fishes ’ and ‘ fish * ; ‘ cows ' and ‘ kine * ; < brothers ’ and 

‘brethren.* 
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This regular feminine plural is frequently used for nouns with a neuter 
^ ^ s> 

sense, as hammam^^ ‘‘a bath,” pi. oUUa. hummamat ^^ Jlaw haV^^ 

“condition,” pi. * sama'^^ “heaven,” pi. o|jUm» 

samdwat^”. 

The regular feminine plural of Arabic nouns with a neuter sense is of 
common occurrence in Persian, but the regular feminine plural of rational 
beings is rare; thus, ^aduv “an enemy” (masc.) takes in Arabic the 
regular feminine terminations, singular and plural, but in Persian the word 
is both masculine and feminine.^ 

Remarlc. — The Arabic noun of relation or relative adjective is formed 

by affixing the syllable and rejecting all such inflections as the i of the 

feminine, or the dual and plural signs. Ex. : Mecca” ; a person 

of Mecca.” In Persian this final has no tashdid. In Arabic, from the 

relative adjective a collective plural may be formed by simply adding the 

6 

feminine termination »; as dahriyy^^ (in Persian dahrl “one 

who asserts the eternity of matter and denies the resurrection or the world 
to come, atheistic”; adrdahriyyaP^ “ the sect who hold this belief.” 

This collective plural in Persian (without the Arabic article) is dahriyya. 
Only a few plurals of this description are used in Persian, principally those 

of various religious sects. Qdjdriyya “ the Qajars” (the tribe of the 

reigning Shah) is used in m.c. 

{h) Plurals of plurals ( 5*^ ). An additional broken plural is in 


i This plural is rare in modern Persian : hammam-ha is preferred both in 

speaking and writing. 

^ In classical Arabic the aiif with madda would be given the ordinary sound, then 
the hamza would be pronounced and finally the ianwln : * vide ’ § 4 (e) Remark. The 
modern Arabs have simplified the word into sama, while the modern Persians say aama, 
slightly prolonging the final alif. In the hatnza is changed into j I in Arabic also 

writtjen 

s In modern Persian the feminine may occur in writing. *aduv-i 

a*da^ signifies ** deadly enemy (lit. enemy of enemies) : dmhman-i dushmanan 
has a different signification, viz. the enemy of (my) enemies, i.e. my friend, 
but du8hmantarln-i duahmanan is used in this sense of “ the 

. ' i 

greatest enemy.’* In Arabic is the idiom and not though the 

latter is grammatically correct. 

Words like naqliyyat and wdhmiyyat meoximg “things narrated,” 

and “ things imagined,” are the regular feminine pi. of the Arabic adjectives 
and (vtde relative <^) : wahm the substantive “conjecture, imagination** 

has for its broken plural awhdrn* 
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Arabic sometimes formed from the broken plural, as, a hand,” 

(for cciij), pi. aydl “ hands,’’ pi. of pi. ‘‘hands; benefits.” 

Sometimes the regular feminine plural is added to the broken plural, as 
iayt “a house,” pi. huyut “houses”; pi. of pi. huyuidt 

“a cluster of houses jawhar “a gem, jewel,” broken pi. 
jawahir “jewels,” pi. of jawdhirdt “ jewels of various kinds ” : 

jawhar is the Arabic form of the Persian gawhar 

The shade of difference in meaning between a plural and a plural of a 
plural is not always observed, thus there is apparently no difference in 
meaning between (3>t turuq (mod.) the broken plural of tariq “a road” 
and the double plural turuqdt (class, and rare), though the latter ought 
to signify “ many roads and ways.”^ 

(i) A barbarous plural is sometimes made by affixing to an Arabic 
broken plural the Persian plural termination U, thus zurufhd from 

zuruf “ vessels ” the broken plural of zarf; ® “many kindnesses ” from 

altdf otU( , broken plural of lutf. 

These double Persian- Arabic plurals occur only in nouns with a neuter 
sense. 

ij) A few words purely Persian have been adopted by the Arabs and 
given an Arabic broken plural, and the Persians have in turn borrowed the 
broken plural of their own Persian word ; thus the Persian word farmdn 

becomes fararmw^ ( ) in the plural, and in Persian without the final 
vowel of the classical Arabic, jardmtn^ 

The word andgur ^ “ grapes ” is vulgarly used by Persians as the 
plural of the Persian word angur ji^l. There are probably one or two other 
Peraian words, vulgarly arabicized in this manner by the Persians. 

Dasiur a Zardushti priest, pL dasdtir ; KMn Persian, 
a title like squire, Arabic pi. khavdnm (m.c.), used only in Persian. 

(ifc) In imitation of the regular feminine plural in Arabic, the termina- 
tion of at is sometimes added to Persian words, thus navdzishdt 

“ favours” and farmdyishdi “ orders, commands.” 

1 and^^L?^ are used in m.o. Persian, but and only occur in 

high-flown Persian. 

^ In Urdu the same broken plural may be a plural in one part of India but a 
singular in another. 

8 ^rtf ** witty, ingenious ” has for its common plural zurafa^» 

* Such a word is said to be mu*arrah “ made Arabic ’* or “ Arabicized “ : 

this term is applied to any foreign word adopted into Arabic, Similarly a word is said 

to be mufarras “ made FSrsi,” i.e. adopted into Fatal or Persian. 

8 Andgur is of course an imitation broken plural: the correct form would be 
andglr* 

For the Arabic dual with a purely Persian word vide § 29 {i). 
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When the word ends in a silent h, the affix of this bastard Arabic plural 
becomes oU and the ^ ) disappears/ thus navishta “ a written com- 

munication ” (past participle of the pure Persian verb navishtan “ to write”) 
becomes navishtajdty and the Arabic word qal*a‘^ “a fort” 

becomes cuUutlii qaVajdt, This plural occurs only in nouns with a neuter 
sense. An exception ; vide p. 60, note 3. 

These imitations were considered vulgar and were rarely used in clas- 
sical Persian. 

Remarh. — Sometimes the broken Arabic plural and the imitation plural 
have different significations, thus from dawd Ar. ‘‘ medicine,” the broken 
pi. adviya signifies in Arabic ‘‘medicines,’’ but in modem Persian 
“spices,” while the Persian plural davdjdt signifies in modem 

Persian ‘ ‘ medicines. ’ ’ 

(l) Regular masculine plural Arabic, jam^4 sahth or jam‘ 4 sdlim ( 54 ^ 

or ). The regular plural masculine in classical Arabic has two cases 

and is formed by affixing to the singular un^ for the nominative, and 4 ^ 

in® for the remaining cases : these are an expansion of the singular Arabic 
terminations. Thus in classical Arabic, the regular nominative pi, of JUU 

is ^dmilun^ “ workers.” 

In modem colloquial Arabic the second affix only is used with the 
omission of the final vowel, thus ^amilin (for all cases) “ workers.” 

In Persian, Arabic plurals in nn« occur only in quotations from the 
classical Arabic. The modern plural however is occasionally used. Ex.: 
mu^dsirin (in writing and speaking) “contemporaries.” 

(m) Arabic Dual tamiyah The dual in classical Arabic is formed 

by adding to the singular an* in the nominative, and ayn^ in the other 

cases. In construction, or when followed by the affixed Arabic pronouns, 
the i£> drops out. 

The classical dual occurs only in quotations from the Arabic. 

In modern Arabic the dual is very rarely used : it is formed by adding 
ayn for all cases. 


1 The Persian tendency would be to transform t into , but the suffix being Arabic, 
the Arabic-Persian letter ^ is substituted for the pure Persian, 

® Qdl*a ; the final h has no sound whatever. The Indians and Afghans say 

qila^. The Arabic broken plurals are and j >1^. 
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In Persian this termination ayn only is used. Ex. : zu-l-qarnayn ^ 

‘ ‘ bi-cornous (an epithet of Alexander the Great) ; ^ 8uMn-i 

barrayn o bahrayn “Sovereign of the two continents and the two seas”; 

haramayn “the two harams,” i.e. the shrines of Mecca and Medina. 
Vide § 29 (i), 

(n) Ar. “ brother”; Ar. “my brother.” The Persians 

instead of aM-J generally say aJ^avl^ • aJ^am Husayn m%-guyad “ my 

brother Husayn says — .” Hence aMiavi has come to be regarded as one 
word, as: aJ^avi-yi man vulg. “my brother” and aMiavuyi mukarram 
(polite, in letters). The broken plural Mwdn is used in the sense of 
brethren (religious), as : Mvdn4 safd, i.e. ham-dindn. 

The plural of u^t sister is aldiavdt : akhavdt-i mukarrama 

is an address in preaching. 

§ 29. Plurals—Modern Persian. 

In the modern language, spoken or written, the plural in iA is by far the 
most used : it is applied to nearly every substantive, animate or inanimate, 
Arabic or Persian.^ In official documents or in rhetorical writing, the plurals 
in are still used, as well as the Arabic broken plurals and the Arabic 
regular feminine plurals of inanimate substantives : Mulias, and travelled or 
educated Persians, frequently use these plurals in speaking, when ordinary 
people use the plural in 1 a. 

Remark , — In the vulgar form of the spoken plural the » of 1 a Is dropped. 

'** — — — 

Thus instead of hachclia-lid the vulgar say bachchd, Khuddmdn for 

^udhd-mdn is a double vulgarism. 

(a) The plurals * “horses,” “arms,” ^ gtsuvdn cuvh 


1 Various reasons are assigned for this epithet : one is that it arose from the pattern 

of helmet depicted on Alexander's coins ; another that it signified that he ruled lor two 
gam According to a saying of the Prophet ten qarn make a eent*iry, but 

according to others the word means a space of ten years or any multiple thereof up to 
!20. In m.c. it frequently signifies 30 years or 60 years. At this time the life is in 

danger ; bachcha qarn darad (soothsayer’s idiom) ** the life of this 

child is in danger.* * ^ 

4 In modern Arabic ahkuya “ my brother.” 

2 Zaaan kharan aspdn gamn marduman shlran 

pisardn du^tardn etc., are all common in m.c. as well as their 

plurals in hd, 

♦ In m.c. generally pronounced aaban* 

*► Qla or gtau is also applied to a woman’s long hair. The side locks 

are called zulf and the fore locks cJiaiar, 
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or long back hair,” “slaves or servants,’’ “trees” and others 

are still used by the professional story-tellers.^ 

Muzhj^ “eyelash” is in m.c. muzha ifyo and the common plural is 
muzhaha Ia jsyo. The old plurals muzhagan mizhagan muzhgan 

9 * 

and mizhgdn came to be regarded as singulars ; hence the modern 
form muzhgdn-hd or mizJigdn-hd 

(h) The rule for writing the plural in Ia of substantives ending in silent h 
(vide § 28 (e) and Remark) is often neglected in modern Persian, thus U AiUi. 
may be written for and fori 

(c) A few Arabic broken plurals are used in speaking even by the vulgar ; 

thus “ things ” ayydm “days” (plurals of shay^ 2 ^x 16 . 

yanm) are never used in the Persian plural: the word kamrai 

“sirs, gentlemen” (a word common in speeches) has no Persian plural. 
Fugard*' p\ji (pi. of faqir “poor”), ahdll (pL oi ahl “people”), 

saldtin (pi. of sultan)^ jl^3 zavvdr^ (pi. oi zd*ir “pilgrim”), masajid 

(pL of masjid “ mosque ” ), and a good many others are in common use even 
by the uneducated. 

Remark . — In the m.c. a few broken plurals are incorrectly used as 
singulars. Ex. : yah ^arnala “one workman,” AUi hi fa^cda as^ 

“ this is a labourer.” ^ For vlu (= zawu pi. of zu) ‘ vide ’ under Zu. 

NdHh “ a lieutenant,” has for its plural nuvvdh w{>>, but in Persian 
by a change of the first vowel the word nawab^ (the title), is 

used as a singular. Arbdh vt»)i (pi. of rabh ^j) is in m.c. “ master” and has 
for its Persian pL arbdbd^ and arbdbhd : the singular rabb 
“ Lord ” (of the Deity only). 

(d) Some Arabic regular feminine plurals are also used in speaking (aa 

well as in writing), as “tracts of country”; Hmardt(m*o,) 

“buildings.” 

Persian words with the imitation feminine Arabic plural {vide § 28 (le)] are 
also used in speaking (as well as in writing), as : bbigh^i (rare) “gardens”, 

dihM “ villages l^ivdhisJidt (m.c.) “wishes, desires”, 

1 or ^ qissorkh^an or qiam-gu: also bikayat-hun and 

yS ma^rakaglr, i.e, “ one who collects a crowd.’* (In m.o. is often incor- 

rectly pronounced qassa and qi^a), 

Tho correct plural j is preferred in modern Persian. 

3 In Persian generally (but incorrectly) zuvvar. In Arabic z2i*ir has also the 
regular meisculine pi. 

* broken pi. of § 28 {/): Al*i plural of 

B In India the tashdid is usually omitted. 

5 
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farmSyishdt “orders.’^ When however the termination is the 

silent h of the singular is often retained in writing, thus (instead 

of “fruits.” 

(e) A few plurals of plurals with the feminine termination [vide § 28 (A)] 

are also used in speaking (as well as in writing), as: - ofjyoT ; 

{jy^i umur broken pi. of ys>\ amr). 

The double plurals, one Arabic, one Persian, mentioned in § 28 (i) are 
also used in speaking. 

Remark , — In m.c. the double plural ‘‘workers” occurs, 

though JlxU is not a * noun ’ with a neuter sense : vide § 28 (fc). 

(/) The plural of the Turkish word U “ a wandering or nomad tribe ’ ’ 
is oidjt tliydt (and incorrectly sometimes %ldt)^ 

(g) The substantive biqsumdt^ “ biscuits ”, and the Turkish word 

myursdt or oL*>^ sursdt “ rations, requisitions ”, are either singular 
or plural. The termination of is not the plural termination. 

(A) The regular Arabic plural, masculine, is occasionally used by 
educated Persians in speaking (as well as in writing). Ex. : ^ 

hd^irin-i majlis “ gentlemen ” (addressing an assembly; lit. those present in 
the meeting) ; jamV-i mnltuzimm-i md budand (Shah's 

Diary) “ all our retinue were present.” 

(i) The dual is also occasionally used in speaking (as well as in writing). 
Ex. : both sides of the road; Hasanayn “ the two Hasans,” 

1 Sometimes an Arabic %vord is used in Persian with its correct Arabic pL termina- 
tion and sometimes with the Persian imitation ; tluis liavala “ a transfer 

consignment ** is in the plural : in Persian (rare) is used as well as 

Hal “state, condition**; Jf>^f atival and ahvalatf an Ar. double pi., 

but only used in Pers. ; raqim “ letter; tablet** (in Feman raqlma with thei of 
unity) Ar. pi. raqa^im, and Pers. raqlmajaL 

^ In modern Persian the t is generally retained in this word as well as in ob^Al4.c 
(also ). ,, 

8 cUU has thus several plurals used in Persian— (1) ** workmen,*’ (2) 

“agents,” (Sand 4) olikdUo and “workmen” (bastard doubb- plurals): 

(6) the regular Arabic masculine plural 'amilm ( ‘amiKn-i divan 

(m.c.) “ Collectors of revenue **), which is occasionally used as well as the classical form 
* the latter however is only used in classical Arabic or in a quotation from the 
classical Arabic. 

^ lliyatl, adj., signifies “a man of the lUyat cbljjLf »» and has a plural 

iliyatuhd,, 

8 The word Hshut ig also used in Persian as singular and plural. 

• Hdzir has also a broken plural JfiuzzBr 
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i.e. Hasan and Husayn, the two martyred sons of ‘All ; daula^yn the 

two kingdoms,*’ etc. : vide § 28 (m). 

In imitation of the Arabic, the dual is even occasionally added to 
Persian words, ^ as : — 

Bisydr lah-i chu Wlu zvlfayn-i ^ chu musJik ; 

“ and many a ruby lip and musky tress.” (O. 137 Whin), 

(j) A few words are found with the Turkish plural lar, J or jJI, as, 


1 For an imitation broken plxiral of a purely Persian word vtde § 28 (j), 
i.e., one curl on each side of the head behind the ear< 



CHAPTER HI. 

PRONOUNS. 


§ 30. Personal Pronouns— Ism-i Zamir ( i ^*-.1 ). 


There is no distinction between the personal and possessive pronouns : 
they are of two kinds, separate and affixed. 

The separate personal pronouns are less used in Persian than the 
personal pronouns in English, as, except when emphasis is required, the verb 
terminations sufficiently indicate the persons. 

{a) The following are the separate ( zamlr’i munfasil ) 

pronouns : — 

bo ma, or maha we (also mdyan 
Afg.). 

shuma, or shumahd (m.c.), 

you (also shufndydn Pers. and 

AfgO. 

Ishdn^ ^ ushdn^ they (also 

hhdnan Afg.). 


N. 

Dat. 

man"^ 

I 

Acc. 

j mard^ 

me, to me 

N. 

^ tu* 

thou 

Dat. 

Acc. 

^ 1 y turd 

thee, to thee 


N. 


( j| OT ijzj vay he (also 

classical and poetical). 


Vulgarly, ma U is used instead of man ; as, Ma rafttm U. 
Compare the English vulgarism, * Give a penny ’ for • give me a penny.’ 

The vocatives of the 2nd personal pronoun are ay tu hi , and ay 

ahurm ki : such forms however are unchaste (gkayr-% fasth). In 

classical Persian however ay dnki aCif occurs as : — 


Ay dnki bi-iqbdl-i tu dar "dlam nisi 
Gfiram ki glyimrat mst ghum^i md ham mat F 

(Gul. chap. I, st. 13). 


1 PI. It must be recollected that all pronouns come under the head 

of ’* 1 *^ 1 » 

^ For ithe vocative of man as a poeeessive pronoun vide § 32 (6). 

8 Sometimes vulgarly in m.c. man-ra t) ; but with the lS unity ma/inrirf<d 
is correct: vide § 41 (y). 

♦ Note that the j is pronounced short like pleh. 

5 The Afghans often say o. 

« The Afghans say esASn, oahdn ; and eahdnan ; majhiU sounds. 
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The preposition ^ with and is generally written and ; but 
also, especially in poetry, bi-du and bi-duy. In m.c. jAj is very 
occasionally used; is classical, and rarely, if ever, used in m.o.^ The 

preposition bi when used for the dative case is called bd-yi maful 

Vay is used for u , for the sake of euphony , in the following sentence : 
oAJ 4 ^^ U hirvay guft (in.o> and classical). To avoid the repetition of the 
second pronoun u ji, the vulgar also say u bi^dn guft viJif y ‘‘he said to 
him.” It may be said that vay is not used in m.c. 

Remark I. — The first personal pronoun is called mutakalUm 

“speaker”; the second mukhdtab “addressed” or hazir 

“present ” ; and the third gkayih “ absent.” 

(6) For the third persons, the demonstrative pronouns In “ this ” and 

an “that” with their plurals Inhd (m.c.) and dnJm (m.c.) [or man 
class, and dndn class., vide ^ 34 (6)J are sometimes used. Also is 
sometimes substituted for the demonstrative pronoun jf. Ex. 

Andarun az ta^dm J^dll ddr 
Td dar-u nm4 mahifat 6?%?— {Sa*di) ; 
here y is used for : vide also § 34 (n) No. 10. 

Remark, — an-ki (classical and in modern writing) is “he who”; 
not u hi y, 

(c) Instead of the first and third persons singular, banda “ the slave ’ ’ ; 
mukhlis “the (your) devoted”; the (your) 

most devoted;” kamtarln “the least ” ; and for the feminine 

[vide § 25 (/) ] ; %AS kanlz ^ “ the (your) handmaiden or female slave,” etc., 
are often used when addressing superiors, and sometimes to equals out of 
r^pect* 

In classical Persian (and in India and Afghanistan) these words are 
always followed by the third person of the verb, both in speaking and 
writing, as : banda ^arz m%'kmtad “I beg leave to repr^ent” 

(lit. the slave makes petition), but in modem Persian (except in official 
documents) the first person is more usual even in writing, as : 

“ I the slave make petition ” ; ^ banda chi taqsirdaram ? 

(m.c.) “ what fault has this slave (1) committed ? ” 

1 With bar dar **in,*\y az “ from,” etc., u A and Uh^n are 

generally contracted into one word, as: daru^ harlalmn, azu, Chunu 

is poetical. 

4 kUh (classically hesh) is a subs, signifying “ faith, religion “ : in compounds 

“practising, addicted to.” Ex. ; {J^ ?{ulm kish “ oppressive.” 

3 Also kanlzahf properly the diminutive of kanlz * 
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Hag^rji^ (m.c.) “the mean.”; du‘a-gU (in writing); da*i (in 

writing); Jif aqall (in writing) ‘‘the least” are also used as substitutes for 
the first person. With the exception of haqtr, these are all followed by the 

third person singular of the verb : haqtr *arz mukunam (m.c.) 

“I this humble individual make petition cM dalM-% hi- 

haqtr dErad (m.c.) ‘‘what has this got to do with poor me % ” 

Bemark, — In Persia, a friend writing to an equal would use banda%<x^, 
etc., with the first person ; to use the third person would be too abasing. 

In addressing the Shah banda and haqtr do not express suffi- 
cient humility; such phrases as fldam /an-nisar jlii IMna-md 

^\jL “house-bom (slave)”, Mhdk-sdr etc., are used. A common 

signature is (e^^) <Ji| aqall’^ H-‘ibdd (fuldn) “ the least of the slaves (so-and- 
so) : Sayyids sign aqaJl^^ s-SadidV^ cJUf and Rawza-M^tpdns cJ^I 

“ aqall^^ z-zdkirin^^ : Hajis may sign aqall'^^l-Hajj, 

{d) After hazrat “Highness,” Qibloryi^ ^dlarn “Qibla of 

the world,” and similar respectful terms, the third person plural is used 
(even when addressing people present), both in classical and modern Persian. 
In m.c., however, after ^ jandb4 ^dlt “ Your Excellency ” the second 

person plural is preferred (but not in formal letters). 

(e) As the plural is used instead of the singular in addressing people of 
standing, its place is frequently taken in m.c. by the double plural. The 
double plural in of all three persons is used by the Afghans, In the m.c. 
of Persian Ul^ and are common ; UU is less common, while the 

plural of is unknown, 

(/) The following is an example of the use of these polite forms 
of speech r — or <^1^ or ) <^1^ fartfia- 

yisJiEt-i J ariab-i ^AUhdli-yi banda tiorahud “I have failed to grasp Your 
Honour’s meaning.” 

Remark /. — Man ^ is the only one of the personal separate pronouns 
that can properly be coupled to an adjective by an izdfaL Ex, : 

Chand gu^t ki bad-andUsh u hasud 
"Ayb-juydn-i man-i misldn and? — (Sa‘dl). 

“How long wilt thou say that the malignant envious seek to find fault 
with poor helpless me % * ’ 

1 qlblah, the direction of the face in prayer, especially the direction of the Kabbah 

the sanctuary of Mecca; the Arabic dual qiblatayn signifies Mecca and JTerusalem. 

^ Janab signifies “margin,” etc.; “threshold’* And hence ** a place of 

refuge,” and hence “Your honour, etc.”; signifies “high.** Even a Governor- 

General in attracting attention would say to a Consul, Janah-i Qunaal V^« 

* Hazrat is from the same Arabic root as^^^^*^ “presence ”, and 

cl^f ajaU is the Arabic comparative or superlative of (Jj^ jalU “ glorious, illustrious *’ s 
it must not be confused with cJ^I ajal “the appointed hour of death or doom.** 
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^ mariri har*hdd^ shuda (m.c.) “ I the ruined one ” ; 
miTiri maTilum (m.c.) “ I the oppressed.” 

The Afghans say man-i handa^ but classically and generally in 

Persia the izdfat is omitted ; man handa Man handa, ummid dioarda 

am jjjJj ^ (Sa‘dl). 

In m.c., the izdfat is also incorrectly joined to the pronouns of the second 
person singular, and the first and second person plural ; as, 
t'Uryi’^ faqir rd chi kdr ddrand (m.c. only) “what have they to do with 
you, poor creature ? ” ; U mdJid-yi hi taqslr rd aziyyat 

mukunand (m.c. only) “ they are punishing us though we have committed no 
fault” : «xif td/ shumdhd-yi hi chdra rd chird 

tnjd hobs karda and ? (m.c. only) ‘‘why are you poor creatures imprisoned 
here ? ’ ’ 

Instead of Ishdn-i blchdra (not used), dnhd'-yi blcJidra 

is used in m.c., and dn mardum-i blchdra 

writing. 

Remark //. — Man n tu >3 ^ I and thou “ both of us is an ex- 

pression of frequent occurrence, especially in poetry : — 

y ^ tr-^ y y ^ 3^ 

Bar-khlz biramm az m vildyat man u tn : 

Tu dast'i mard biglr u man ddmari-i 

§ 31. The affixed Pronouns { zamd'ir-i muiiasila). 

(a) (1) The affixed pronouns are : — 

Singular. Plural, 

First Pers. am my; me; tome ^ i man 

Second pers. at thy ; thee ; to thee v i tan 

Third Pers. <ji]5i as^his, hers, its; him, her, 

it; to him, to her, to it ishan 

Remark, — ^The plural of the affixed pronouns was in all probability formed 
regularly, i.e. by adding the plural termination dn to the singular, thus 0 
am “ mine, me, etc.” would result in the plural am^dn. However fatlm 
has now given way to kasra, 

(2) In classical Persian ash <jS,‘ and shdn were used for animate 
things only. In modern Persian they are applied to inanimate things also. 


1 Bar y. ** on** and bad *« the wind ” : 6or bad raftan to be destroyed ; 

bar bad dddan tr. “ to destroy.” 

^ In ra.c. Mwdais for turd bi-khudd: tuv khuddH (vulg. and 

local.) ** without pay, impressed ** ; perhaps a corruption of mufUi khudd^l. 

8 In prose this would be turd. 
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(3) In pronunciation these affixes should be , but seldom are, preceded 

by a slight pause ; in other words they do not affect the syllabic accent of their 
words, thus : AiJf ^ durigJi amad-am 

hutarhiyaUi suturdn va dHnd-^r% dar mahfil-i (Sa‘di) — ‘'I felt a disin- 

clination to teach beasts and to hold up a looking-glass in this quarter 
of the blind”; dmadam would be “ I came”, but dmad-am 

“ it came to me ” as in the example. 

(4) In words terminating in the vowel i, the 6nal letter becomes 

a consonant, as : him nose ” ; hiniyash his nose ” or poetically 

binish. Sometimes the affix is written separately, as : <^1 but it is 
not so written by modern Persians. 

(5) Words terminating in nlif4 maqsura ciJi change the to alif 

and then insert the euphonical y, as: da'vq, da^vd-yash ‘‘his 

claim or quarrel, etc.” ; in m.c. often ma'nd’yash and ma'ni- 

yash are both correct. 

Remark , — By poetical license the vowel of the affix can be omitted, 
as fidar-sh “ his father.” 

(6) After Arabic words ending in , as kibriyd^, the alif of the affix 

should be retained, thus (jSf is poetical or modern colloquial. 

(b) In classical Persian the full forms of the singular are written in full, 

only after a word terminating in silent li. Ex. : Maiia-am ^ : in other 

cases the alif is omitted, as nvddaram “ my mother.”. 

Remark , — ShaykJj Sa‘d! writes — 

Here at could not be joined to ar, but for the license of poetry. 

(c) After f or a e? is inserted for euphony, as fd-yam “ my foot ” ; 

mu-yat ‘ ‘ thy hair ’ ’ ; hdzu-yat ^ ‘ ‘ thy arm * ’ ; dasUhd yi*mdn 

“our hands.” 

In m.c. and in poetry, however, this euphonic is i® often omitted, as 
dasthd-mdn ; jd-sh “his place”: bdzu-sh diram-hd^sh 

(better diramhd-ya8h)\ jddu-sh “his magic,” ^ also 

jddU'yash. 

(d) Examples of the affixed pronouns are : — 

(1) ndn-am bidih “give (to) me bread.” 

(2) guftawrash “ I told him.” 

(3) jbj pish-ash biydr (m.c.) “ bring him forward.” 

I So written (probably) to indicate that the h is not sounded. 

In the m.c. tj ha' du ash ra hiyar, ot f; har duyash 

rorbiydr “ bring both of them,’* the iS i® omitted or inserted indifferently ; 
har duyiahdn or har du^yi is" an. 
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(4) digar hi-zahan-a^h naydvarad, ‘‘she will not 
again mention him’’ (lit. bring him on her tongue) ; ash here 
is the object “ him ” (and is not ‘ her’, possessive). 

(5) (m.c.) 8add~''t^ na-shamdam “ I did not hear you.” 

(6) !«x^ (m.c.) sadd-at kardam “I called you.’! 

(7) pacfeir-i man “ our father.” 

(8) sarhd-yishdn “their heads” (but sarhd-yi 

ishdn). Also colloquially sarJid-shdn, 

(e) In classical Persian the plural affixed pronouns are not much used: 
the separate pronouns are used instead. 

In classical Persian the affixed pronouns may be joined to almost 
any word in the sentence except to the simple prepositions and to some of 
the conjunctions 3 \pide (h )] : jl yah-i rd az 

dndn ki ghadr kardand hd man-ash dusti hud (8a^di) “ one of those who 
mutinied had a friendship with me.” 

(/) It will be noticed that the plural affixed pronouns are preceded by 
a kasra (or in the case of (c) by a ^). If, liowever, the noun end in 
silent the izdfat is in modern colloquial often omitted, as JulA, Mdna 
shun^ “their house,” or A iilA Mmna-yi shdn. In classical Persian this 
would be kh^na-yi-tshdn or J^dna-yi shdn; also in modern 

Persian it would be better to say khdna-yi ishdn than ^una-yi sJtdn 

or ^dnorshJdn. 

The kasra is omitted in the following: — 

j — ^ 

(Nizdmt), 

Examples of both : — 

^ J 

Zi-andarz-i man has im-'ptclnd ruy 

Ki andarz afzun kunad dbruy 

{Shdh-Ndma, Book I, sending message from Salm and 
Tur to Faridun, p. 21). 

“ None turned his face from our advice. 

Because advice — ” 


I m.c. for aadayat. 

^ In m.c. generally pidar, 

s liijt J — ^ 3 ‘^Ir? 

Gar-at zi-dast bar-ayad chu naMkl bash kanm 
Var-at zi-dast na-ydyad chu sarv bash dzdd — (Sa*di) — 

If thou const , bo generous like the date palm. But if thou const not, then 
be free like the cypress ** : the epithets harlm and dzad iif3f are frequently appUed 

by poets to these two trees. Note the affixed pronoun at is joined to the conjunctions 
gar ^ and vagar “if “ and “ and if.“ 

* Final silent > is considered a vowel by some Grammarians. There is no final 
silent % in Arabic. 

In modern Persian sometimes written (without the t)* 
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jt ^ e/® 3 

pandri man ar ma^hz-i tan shud tuh% 

Chird az ldiirad^{iytdn na-rmnd dgdhl? 

(Shdh-Ndma^ same page as above). 

Bi-farmud-i shdn id nawdzand garm 
N a-l^wd'nand-i shdn juz hi-dwdz-i narm 

(Shdh^Ndma^ Book L Pddishdhuyi Tahnmras4 Dtv- 
band st sal hud, p. 8). 

Birayvdn~i Zdhhdk burdand-i shdn 
Bi-ddn azhdahd-fash sipiirdand-i shdn 

(ShdhrNdma, Book I, Bar ta^ht nishastan-i Zahhdk 
va bunyddri b%-ddd niJmdan, p. 11). 

Buvad Mdnahd-shdn sardsar palds 
Norddrand dar dil zi- Yazddn birds 

{ShdhrNdma, same page as above). 

Remark L — In modern Persian the plural affixed pronouns, when affixed 
to verbs, retain their kasra, as gufUi’Shdn ‘‘he told them ; c^UUvfif 

guftamri-shan “ I told them/' 

Remark II. — It will be noticed that the affixed pronouns, when the 
direct or indirect object of the verb, i.e. when personal pronouns in 
the Accusative or Dative case, are not followed by f; ra : vide § 32 (a) 
for \} in m.c. 

{g) Sometimes there is ambiguity which even the context does not make 
clear. Ex. : bad-am gufil in m.c. would mean “ you spoke ill to 

me”, but it might also mean “you said that I was bad” : in Iaj 
darbdn-am rahd na-kard “ the porter did not let me go (or let me in)”, ‘ darbdn- 
am ' might mean “ my porter ” ; 3t y 

^ J^wdhar-i tu az i^astd misl-i tdjirkd-yi 

Isfahdni panlr-rd tu-yi shisha karda ndn-ash rd ^ pusht-i shtsha ml-mdlad (m.c.) 
“your sister who in miserlin^s is the equal of the Isfahan merchants, 
putting her cheese into a bottle and rubbing her ^ (or its I ) bread on 
the outside of the glass”; here ndn-ash instead of “her bread” 

might mean “the bread of it.” 


1 In classical Persian a noun in the accusative to which a possessive afihxed pronoun 
is attached often omits fj. 

* Here the ash would probably not refer to ‘ cheese ’ as the cheese is inside the 
bottle and therefore does not belong to the bread. Otherwise the ash could easily mean 
either ‘ her * or ‘ its.* 
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(A) In m.c. [vide also (e)l the singular affixed pronouns can be, and fre- 
quently are, affixed to some of the simple prepositions, as : barayash 

‘"for him, her, it”; “from him, etc.” : “in him, etc.”; (^U for 

colloquially “ to him, etc.” : u^jO zir-ash “ under it” : birum 

dad (m.c.) “he gave it to me”; oIj or oq (m.c.) “ he gave it 

to thee”; az-am az*at ojf “from me; from thee”; %n kdr az-tsMn? 

}\ (m.c.) "" they are not capable of doing this.” (Such expressions 

are still considered vulgar, but will probably soon be recognized as correct). 
They are never affixed to bar “ on ”, b 6a “ with ” , 4^ M ^ without ”, 
b ^ up to ” , juz "" except ” , zabar “ above ”, and some others. 

When the affixed pronouns are possessive, the pronoun of the first 
person is called rmm-i izdfat ^^>0^ the second td-yi izdfat and 

the third shtriri izdfat 4^^. 

When used for the dative or accusative of a personal pronoun, the first 
is called mlm-i mapul the second td^yi mapul ^5^, and the 

third shln i mapul or shtn4 zamlr-i mapul 

(i) The following are modern vulgarisms that are creeping into writing : — 
Md gurism^fndn ast U << are hungry” ; shmrm tislmatan 

ast ‘ " you are thirsty ’ ’ ; Ishdn garm-i sMn ast owst 

“ they feel warm ” ; man sarmd-m ast 0^1 ^ I feel cold.” 

ij} In modern Persian the affixed pronouns can take the place of the 
reflexive pronouns when the latter are used as possessive pronouns, vide § 33(A). 

(k) In kitdb-hd hamoryi shdn f^uh ast the 

whole of these books are good ” = m HtdhJm Kama khUb ast 

The singular ash could be substituted for shmi in the pre- 
vious case; in ki^lhhd hayna-yash khub ast (m.c.) 

“these books, the lot taken as whole, are good ”, bat in the sentence miM- 
hd az zamin chahdr vajah buland bud va sar-i shdn (or sarhd^yi-slmn) tiz (m.c.) 
y3 ( or) ^ Ciyi v>i«b }i^ singular ash c/»f 

could not be substituted as the various pegs give a scattered idea. 

Remark, — attached pronoun, nom. case ” ; JUio 
""attached pronoun, acc. case, etc.” 

§ 32. Possessive Pronouns. 

{a) It will be seen from § 31 (a), and (/), Examples 5, 7, and 8, that the 
affixed pronouns are possessive as well as personal. In the m.c., the 
affixed pronouns when possessive are properly followed by f; when their noun 
is in the accusative case.^ Ex. : dast-am rd btgir “ take my hand ” 

or dast-am bi^gir 


1 Afghans and Indians say he. 

^ In olassioal Persian is only used after the affixed possessive pronoun, third person. 
Ex. : Yak-l az bukamal pisar-aah-ra nah\ hard (xz hiaydr khurdan ki- jf 

y “ a phiilosopher warned his son against over-eating saying that — ” 
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The dative and other cases are usually formed by prepositions, both in 
classical and modern Persian (and seldom by f;). Ex. : bi-gush- 

at rastda ast “have you heard? ; pisar-ash rd guft oiJ fj <J^j^ (Sa‘dl). 

Remark. — If the possessive affixed pronoun refers to more than one sub- 
stantive, it is affixed to the last only. Ex. : pusJidk u l^urdh- 

am “ my clothing and feeding.” If the substantive is followed by qualifying 
adjectives, the pronoun comes last. Ex.: 'umr-i ^azlz-at “thy 

dear life ! ” : vide also Remark to (6). 

(6) The possessive pronouns can also be expressed by the personal 
separate pronouns coupled by the izdfat, to the thing possessed. Ex. : 
pidar-i man “my father (lit. the father of me)”; Mdna-yi ishdn^ 

“their house. 

(Pidar4 shdn ;cNj and ^dna-shdn (m.o.) would have the 

same meaning). 

In the accusative, the separate pronoun is put in its accusative form 
with (j. Ex. : ^ dast-i mard girift “ he caught me by the hand.” 

The dative can be formed with I;, but preferably with Ex. : 

pidar-i u-rd dddam “ I gave it to his father (m.c,)”; more commonly 
hi pidar-i u dddam 

Remark. — In a continuous sentence, etc., the separate pronouns also come 
last [vide Remark to (a)]. Ex. : - ^ if )r^J ji 

iahVaUi pur sharr u shur va sumt-i zisht-i bad-tar az dlv-i u har 
has rd ml tarsamd “his evil nature and ugly appearance — worse than that 
of a demon — used to terrify all.” 

The vocative of man as a possessive (not as a personal pronoun) , does 
exist, ak pidar-i mand “oh my father! ” 

(c) In m.c. the affixed pronouns are preferred, but in writing and correct 
speech the separate. 

{d) The separate pronouns can also be used in the ablative to express 
possession. Ex, : 3^ ^ y 3^ ^ In ^imarat na az shuma va 

na az u mi-bdshad (m.o. or class.) “ this building belongs neither to you nor to 
him ” : In mdl az man ast^ JU (m.c.) “ this belongs to me.” 

(e) In certain cases the reflexive pronouns denote possession, vide 
§ 33 (a). 

(/) “Mine”, ‘‘thine”, “his ”, etc., are expressed by the demonstrative 


1 Afghans and Indians say Mkanche eshan. 

^ In ra.o. dast-am ra (affixed prohoun) would be more commonly used. 

S Also in in.c. in mal-i man oat (^1 . 
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pronoun as: j\ az an-i man “mine ^ j\ az dn-i ki bud 

* ‘ to whom did it belong (whose was it) ? * ' 

(jfj er^ <yl-— 5— iLfc 

Har taHfa-% bi-rnan gumdn-% ddrand ^ 

Man zdn-i l^udram chundn ki hastam hastam, 

(K, Bub, 334 Whin,) 

“ Each sect miscalls me, but I heed them not, 

I am my own, and, what I am, I am/' 

Sometimes Jf is omitted as: — 

Ay ki dar ru-yi zamin-iy hama waqt dn-i tu nist 

Dlgardn dar shikam4 mddar u pushH pidar-and 
here dn-i tu mat y means “ does not belong to you." 

(g) In m.c. “mine, thine, etc.” are generally expressed by JU>, lit. 
“property.” Ex. : 'JU mdl-i man “mine” ; jt^y j JU^ 

mdl-i man u shumd tawflr na-ddrad “whatever is mine is yours.” The 
classical e>f is also used, as : gdv-l az dn-i Barahman btrun dvardand c)f j\ 

\:) 3 yA {:y^y ‘‘ they had out a bull belonging to some Brahmin.” 

Remark, — Possession, in classical and in modern written Persian, can 
sometimes be expressed by the dative case, as : jy ij pddishahrfd 

giuldmri bud “ the king had a slave.” 

§ 33. Reflexive and Reciprocal Pronouns. 

{Ism-i mttahiarik ; also eoTii Zamir-i ta^kld,) 

(a) There are three reflexive pronouns in the classical language, 
^tid* Mtvhh,^ and Jdmtshian, meaning “self”: they are 

indeclinable and as a rule can refer only to the subject of the sentence : they 
take the place of the peiBonal and possessive pronouns when they refer to 
the subject. .Owe? is applicable to either animate or inanimate nouns, and 
of the three is the most common. The following examples will explain their 
use : — 

(1) sz^i) j\ u hi l^dna-yi M^ud raft “ he went to his own house" ; 

iilsuy i? bi-Mdna-yi u raft “he went to his (somebody else’s) house"; 


I Note plural verb after har, 

* Note that Jl'® need not be repeated before 1^ : j^^y tawflr ^ A. “ increasing, 
etc.” in modern Persian has come to signify “ difference.” 

8 Broken pi. Barahima. 

* Note that the u is short, vide remarks on § on ^ 2: Mwti signifies “a helmet/* 
From libivd “ self *’ is derived the Persian word ^udd “ God ’* (the self existing). 

6 Note that the y is not pronounced, vide Remarks on j § 2. In modem Persian 
htmUeh means also “ a plough.” The Afghans and Indians say Mktpeeh for ” self.** 
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1 *^) ^l»u U ma bi-hhana-yi lAnd raftlm ** we went to our own house ; 

i^3 t/® man Zayd- rd d<xr J^dna-yi J^udroah dtdam ** I saw 
Zayd in his own house * * , but mcin Zayd rd dar 1^dna-yi ]^ud dldam Ij 

)d would mean “ I saw Zayd in my own house.” Khud-ash (Jidy^ 
is used in classical as well as in modern Persian, as : — 

A stag that enters the haunt of lions, 

In its home will make a death- vacancy 
(Anv. Suh., Chap. IV, St. 7): in the preceding examples ^y^ is for the 
'possessive pronoun. 

(2) ^9) i,y^ khud raftam “ I went myself”, or more forcibly 

“ myself, I went” ; Ichud raftavd “ they went themselves”, or more 

forcibly <xxx>^ ; bd J^ud burd dyj dy^ b “he took it away with 

himself”; i J^ud rd kusht “he killed himself”: in these 

instances J^ud is reflexive. 

(3) In the sentence Jl-^j i,y^ (J^ \y kmna kas-rd *aql-i khud 

bi-kamdl numayad (Sa*dl) “every one thinks his own brains perfect,” and 
similar sentences, the reflexive pronoun is necessary: hania kas ^ ^ 
though grammatically in the dative must be considered the logical subject of 
the sentence. 

(4) With immaterial things, “ fame”, “ love ”, etc., Mp^d < 5 ^ or ^wish 
u^y^ in their possessive sense are used, and not ^mshtan 

(6) The phrase Mud bi-Mud signifies “ spontaneously ” , “of 

my, thy, his, etc., own accord.” 

(6) In the language of mysticism b$-Mmdi or oJhx hdlat^i 

bt-hhudl signifies ‘ a state of religious abstraction or ecstacy in which the soul 
temporarily leaves the body.’ 

Note the meanings of Mud in the following two lines from ^Unmr-i 
Ebayydm ^ : — 

Aknun ki tu hd Mud-i norddnisti hick 
Fardd ki zi Mud ram chi Mipdhi ddnist ? 

Thou who whilst in passession of thyself knowest naught 
To-morrow (i.e. the day of Judgment) when thou leavest thyself 
(by death), what more wilt thou know ? 

“But, if you know naught here, while still yourself, 

To-morrow, stripped of self, what can you know? ” 

(0. K. Rub, 62 Whin,). 


1 khud kushl ** suicide.” 

* Eh^yyam “ tent-sewer, “ the takhallus (poetical * nom de plume *) or possibly 
the profession of * Umar ; in either case the izafat 

8 Past tense with present meaning. 

♦ Por j \ ; poetical license. 
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y J ^ u^Ux JUj ^j| 

JJi) ^ '^■^1 vLr* jl— ii' oJui ^ — t ^ji j Jf;i j-iA 

In ahl-i qvbUr l^ak gashtand u gj^ubdr 
Bi-I^ud shuda va h%-1^ahar-and az Kama kdr 
Har zarrd zi har ^ zarra giriftand kindr 
Ah ! in chi sardb ast ki td ruz-i shumdr ? 

“The tenants of the tombs to dust decay, 

Nescient of self, and all beside are they; 

Their sundered atoms float about the world, 

Like mirage clouds, until the judgment day.” 

(0. K, Ruh. 242 Whin.), 

Remark I,—Khud is largely used in compounds, both classically and 
colloquially, as : J^ud-hm “proud, self-conceited ” ; khudr 

ray “self-opinionated”; M^ud-ddrt (m.c.) “self-possession, com- 
posure”; khudi (rare) “ egotism.” 

Remark 11 . — In the speech of the vulgar, l^ud has a plural J^udrhd 
before the affixed pronouns, which is contracted as follows : — 
Khudhdyirmn l^udhd man and khuddmdn (vxilg,) ; 

and so on for the other persons. 

(6) For emphasis, the Arabic phrase bi-nafsi-hi signifying in propria 
personnd (or hi-n-nafsiy^ can follow etc., for all persons, both in 

speaking and writing. Ex. : or) fj Mttd-ash rd bi- 

nafsih (or bi-n^nafs) didam “ I saw him in his own person” ; iL 
ishan ^ud bi-7iafS'ih rajtaJid “they themselves, personally, went,” 

{c) Khipish cA? ^ can be substituted for ::y^ in plac^ where the latter 
signifies possession, but rarely like dy^ stands alone without a 

substantive. It is also classically used in compounds, as : u^y^ khtpish^ 

bin. As a reflexive pronoun 4^! y^ is not used in m.e., vide if). 

Example of khipish (J>riy^ standing alone : — 

— 5 | j — i ^ — ip \j—^ ^ i^.y — 

Chu^ dil hi-dusii-yash ^ipisli rd ^alam sdzad 
Ohird bi-dushmani-yi man ^alam bar afrdzadf 

(Anvdr-i 8uh., Chap. /, St, 15.) 

“ My heart affection’s flag for liim displays 
Why should he then a hostile banner raise ? ’ ’ 

{East. Trans.) 

I But Mkod-raH Cy^ subs. 

^ The Persians usually follow the modern Arabic pronunciation and say hi-nafaih 
in the first instance and hin-nafs in the second. As already stated, the 

final short vowels are omitted in modern Arabic. For the doubling of the n in the 
second instance, vide § 10. In the final hi is the third person maso. affixed 

pronoun “he, it : in Arabic this final pronoun would be changed to agree with the 
subject or object, in number and gender, etc., but the Persians often neglect this point 
of Arabic syntax. In writing they, however, also do use the Arabic dual and plural 
forms bi-nafeihuma and hi-nafaihum. 

8 Ohu y^ is in speaking always chi. 
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Khwish is applied to persons only, but cannot be employed to 

emphaisize a noun or a pronoun : man raftam could not 

be said. 

(d) Khwlshtan is compounded of Jewish and 

‘‘ body ; it is both possessive and reflexive, and unlike it can stand 

alone and can emphasize a noun or pronoun. Ex. ; I; Mkiulshtan rd 

kusht “ he killed himself ” ; Juir has awlddri 

Ichwislitan rd dust mt’ddrad (m.c.) “every one loves his own offspring”: 
Ow-o) ddamt-zdd^ rd jdn4 l^ipxshian shir in ast 

(class.) ‘‘ man holds his own life dear ” , or “ his own life is dear to man.” 

Tarh-i dunyd hi-mardum dmuzand 
Khwlshtan sim u ghalla andUzand — (Sa‘dl). 

“To others they teach retirement from the world 
While they themselves are engrossed in collecting silver and 
grain,” 

^wlshtan also occurs in a few compounds, as: Miwishtan-bin 

(class). 

Khwlshtan is applicable to rational beings only, 

(e) In modern colloquial, although i^y^ is occasionally used alone, it is 

more usual for it to be coupled with the affixed or separate pronouns singular 
and plural. Ex. : ^ ay^ Jchudri man guffam^ (m.c. only), or 

Miudram guftam (m.c.) “I myself said” ; hhud-i shumd gufttd 

(m.c. only), or Mud-iidn gufttd (m.c, only) “ you yourselves 

said*'; Mudash raft (vulg.), khttdri an mard raft 

(m.c. only) “that man went himself”; jd dar khudri shahr (m.c, 

only) ‘ ‘ in the city itself. ’ ’ 

The forms Mud-am M^ud-at ^c^y^, etc., are also classical, as : 

^ I y j ^ 

J y. ^ — jj 

Ddda falak Hndmri irddat bi-dast-i iu 
Ya'ni hi man ktyam bi-murddri f^ud-am rasdn 
Khasm-at knjd-st zir~i qudum-i Miudrat figan 
Ydr4 tu kist bar sar u chashmri man-ash nishdn 

(Hdfiz^ Letter Nun.) 


1 Note that adaml “man** has three syllables and not two as in Hindu- 
stani, but adam-l “ a man’* : also that kLtpiishtan does not here refer to the 

grammatical subject of the sentence. However in sentences of this kind where no 
ambiguity can arise, “his own, etc.*’ must be rendered by a reflexive and not by a 
separate personal pronoun. 

^ Note the m.c. position of hlkud i>y^ and the izd,fat ; classically f^sS c>ji^ 

man Mkud guftam. 
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Remark /. — In ordinary conversation the rule that the reflexive pronoun 
should be used when the pronoun refers to the subject, is frequently broken 
if no ambiguity can arise from the violation of the rule, thus : 

mt-Mjfhwaham dastam rd bi-shuram ‘‘I wish to wash my hands,” 
instead of mi-Mtvdkam dasUi ^udam-rd bi-shuram 

(m.c.): Miudam birchashm-i 1^ud-am didam (m.c. and 

emphatic) / myself, with my very own eyes saw (it) ” ; vide last two 
examples in (a) (1). 

Remark II. — Though khud is indeclinable, such (incorrect) expressions as 
jJi5^ U ^ilacu are occasionally met with. 

The advantage of using the affixed pronouns with M.ud as possessives 
is shown in the last two examples of (a) (1). 

Remark III. — In m.c., the phrase bi-khudam means “I am myself 

again,” while bi-khud means ‘‘foolish, useless; also in a faint”: 

vid>e lines in (a) (6). 

if) In the m.c. is usually used as a substantive only, signifying 

“a relation”; l^wtslidntidusidn ^ “relations and friends”; 

^ khipish u qaxmn 7ia ddrad ‘‘he has no kith or kin,” 

j c u.vi » f jiJu dS tXil 

va hukamd^ gufta and barddar hi dar band-i khtvish ast tia barddar ast va na 
Miiplsh ast (Sa‘dl) “and the sages have said that a brother who is wrapped 
up in self is neither brother nor kinsman ” : in this extract from the Gulistdn 
there is a play on the two meanings of khwish : [another reading Is barddar-t ki 
without the second 

^nnshdwand subs, “a relation, kinsman,” is classical and 

modern. 

kJ) Khiplshtan is used in m.c, for the reflexive pronoun (in the 

ace.) : for its use, vide (d), 

(h) In modern Persian, spoken or written, the affixed pronouns can take 

the place of the reflexives when the latter are used as possessives, as : 
mi-khivdhmn dast-am rd bi-shui^am ‘‘ 1 want to wash my 

hands” (for daski khud rd or dast4 khudam-rd : 

dpd shiimd dya-idn^ rd khipdnda id? Wf “have you read 

your verse ? ’ ’ 

The separate pronouns cannot be so used. It should be noticed that 
may stand either for dasUam rd or dast-i mard, but yo represents 
only dasi-i mard. 

(i) Yak-digar and ham-digar “one another; each other” 

are reciprocal pronouns: yak-digar rd mi-mnand f; j^A^. “they are 

striking each other; fighting together.” Hama iawdV-i yak-d&gar bi-kunid 

A 4 .A (GuL, St. IX, Chap. I) “ do you all bid farewell to each 


6 


i Plural ayat-i tun ra. 
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other.” For misVi ham ^ cIa/o “alike (like each other), etc.”, vide, under 
Adverbs of Comparison. 

§ 34. Simple Demonstrative Pronouns {Ism-i ishdra ), 

(а) The demonstrative pronouns are (^.1 In “this” {ism-i ishdra-yi qarlb 

) and ^ dn “ that” (ism-i ishura-yi ba^ld ; they 

refer either to persons or things,^ and precede the noun they qualify. When 
qualifying a noun they are indeclinable. Ex. : in mard “ this man ” ; 

in zan “ this woman ” ; 4 ^} in kitdb^Jm “ these books ” ; 

in mardumdn these men.” 

Remark. — The noun demonstrated is called 

(б) A more ancient form of was f\ im^ which perhaps remains in 

imruz “to-day”; imsdl “this (current) year”; imshab “to- 
night”; and in imbdr “ this time ” (old). Imsubh “this 

morning ” also occurs, but is not chaste. 

In classical Persian the plurals indn e^Ujf and dndn “these” and 
“those ” are used for rational beings {^~ruh ) — sometimes as a separate 
substitute for and in the sense of ‘‘ they” — and mhd and dnlm 
for things gkayr-i ^ruh These plurals are used only when the 

pronouns stand alone as a separate substitute for a substantive. Ex. : Uf 

^ 31 dndniki qabl az md mi-budand ‘ ‘ those who existed before 
us.” Note the relative ^ {vide § 42 (gr)] after dndn. In modern Persian 
these plurals in dn nA are rarei^^ used even in writing and then only if followed 
by the relative ki Anlid ki aT or anlm^i hi =“ they who ” 

i^sJmn ki axiU»jf cannot be used). 

Anhd {ki) is however classically used for “ they ” : — 

^ ^ ^ fVw i f ji j ^ 

AnJm ki jaMn zir-i qadam farmdo/nd 
V^andar f^lab-ash har dujahdn paymudund 
“The sages who have compassed sea and land. 

Their secret to search out and understand, — ” 

(O. K. Rub. 161 Whin.) 


1 In conjunction with the preposition aj frequently in classical and in m.c. 
and • bi-dan fahah, hi-dln sahah or — jihat are used in m.c. ; but not hi-dan mard' 
hi-ddn zan. The demonstrative pronoun for “ that “ must not be confounded with the 
Arabic word of “ time.” The O of these pronouns must not be pronounced nasally— 
a common fault amongst English that are accustomed to speak Hindustani. In m.c. Sr 
is frequently pronounced un. 

% iS of 3 guftam borjuz an ki tu hamsdya-yi u% (Sa‘di), “ I sale 

except this that thou art its (of the house) neighbour ” ; here j\ is used for of : vide als< 
§ 30 (6) and § 34 (n) (10). 

8 In modern Persian budand would be used. 

♦ Har du jahdn J^j^» i.e.^^this world and the next. 
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)d AjA-*of AT 

Anhd ki dar dmadand dar^jush sJmdand 
“ Many have come and run their eager race.” 

(Whin, Trans, Ruh, 237.) 

(c) In modern Persian the plural in hd U ^ only, is used. Ex. : j l^l 

m a?iAa siydh and ‘ ‘ these (things or persons) are white 
and those black ” ; hi-dnhd in' dm dad va ha-inJid dushndm (m.c.) did 
^li^d j “he gave rewards to those (or to the former) and abuse to these 
(or to the latter).” 

(d) For phrebses jl ^ “ mine,” etc., vide § 32 (/). Ba'zi bar dn-and 

‘‘some are of opinion” is classical as well as modern; this 
idiom occurs in the IqbdUNdma-yi Jahdngirl, ‘ vide ’ p. 19, Ed. Bib, Ind. of 
Beng. As. Soc. 

(e) In also means “the latter ” (i.e. the nearer of two), and “the 
former ” : vide Example second in (c), and Syntax. 

(/) di 3 means “for that reason, for that purpose,” classical. Ex.: 
^ iLft b cuiKa. j va In hikdyat bd tu az an guftam ki (class.) “ my 
reason for relating this story was — ” ; so also Shaykh Sa‘dl says : — 

j djy — fSjm cjf ^ ^ 4^^ 

Humdy bar harm murghdn az an sharaf ddrad 
Ki ushMipdfh J^nrad va jdn-war naydzdrad 
“ The Huma* is exalted above all birds because 
It lives on bones and injures no living thing.” 

Apparently 3 stands in such sentences for oub 3 , 
^ tj in harfhd rd bi-khdiir-i an hi-slmmd 

ml-guyam ki (m.c.) “ I tell you all this, only that (merely that) you — 

Remark. — Compare ^ 3’, vide Compound Conjunctions. 

(g) Note the employment of in the following examples which are both 
classical and modern : — 

d^ ^ Mjat4 man an ast ki rmrd dil'Shdd 

garddnl “ my need is this, that thou shouldst make me happy” ; c>f 1 *^^? 

^ bim-i ^ an bud ki az zajchm haldk shavam “ I nearly died of 
the wound (lit, there was a fear of that, that I might die of the wound).” 

1 In modern Persian ^ c>bf is used in writing, but seldom or never inan 

^ After the prepositions ^ and 3, the alif of these demonstrative pronouns 

may be omitted, and they may be joined to their preposition in one word. Ex. i^.jd for 
vide page 69, note 1. 

3 No izdfat after : m.c. requires the izdfat, 

* The humd Ua or humay is the bearded vulture or lammergeir and is not 

a fabulous bird as translators have supposed; vide Jl. As. Soc. Beng., Dec. 1906. There 
are however fables attached to it; one is that the person on whom its shadow falls will 
rise to sovereignty ; another that if any one kills it, his death will occur within forty 
days ; from this word is derived the adjective humdyun “ auspicious,** etc. 

6 The izdfat cannot be omitted after btnu 
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A) — ii yiXmly jm J (^3BU ^Jj ^ 

Oar kusM var jurm baM'Shi ruy u sar bar astanram 

Banda rd farmdn na-bdshad har-chi farmd^i bar dn-am — (S‘adl). 

‘‘Whether thou slayest or pardonest, my head is laid on thy threshold, 
Thy slave (I) has no will ; whatever thou decreest he accepts with 
resignation.” (OuL, Chap, II, St, 2.) 

In classical and modem Persian the phrase y (. 5 ^^ ba^zi Jar dn-and 
“some are of opinion,” etc., is of common occurrence. 

(h) In mystic poetry is often a substantive and signifies something 
that can be felt rather than defined, grace, individuality. The following two 
examples, which the writer does not attempt to translate, exemplify this 
obscure meaning : — 

^ *-^■**>1 c)T 

Shahid in nisi ki ddrad l^aUi sabz u lab4 laH 

Shdhid an ast ki in ddrad u dn4\ ddrad 

j ^ ^ A— 

A — ^ (jwb ijt ^ cu^iij |j). — ju 

Shdhid an nist ki muHyyu ^ miydnd ddrad 

Banda^yi iaVat'i'dn^ iMsh ki dn4 ddrad 
{i) In m.c. in u dii signifies various things, qb: ^ ^ mhbat4 

in u an shud “ we talked of this and that (different topics)/’ 

Na in vanadn Ai ^ 4^:1 ai * * neither this nor that, neither the one nor 
the other” ; 

of 

jysu sJsjm Jjf jj Jd 

Sufi shuda4, in na-khtpuri an na-Mlumri? 

Dar*khtvurd^i in sang-ast ; buraw sang bu^wur (O.K,) 

“Sufis, you say, must not take this nor that. 

Then go and eat the pebbles * off the plain.'' 

{Whin, Trans, Rvb, 251.) 

In man-am M ml-ravam (m.c.) pyfo iS ^ “ I am just going or about 

to start, or I will go ” ; in u^st (or inak u^st vjifi ) “ here he 

is ” ^ ; in u^st ki mi-ravad “ he is just going.” 

1 Far is poetical for j : am at the end of the lines stands for “I am “ and is 
not the affixed pronoun. 

^ Taahdid on the by poetical license : ‘*one hair.** 

8 Tul*at “ aspect or face.” 

♦ Sang Mkymrdan also means “to be stoned ” ; there is a double 

meaning. 

8 Jnafc man-am or mja-yam m.c. “here I am.” 
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(j) In the following m.c. sentence ^ j jif 

kar bi-kun va ilia %n ast hi man rasidam work or else I shall be down on 
you/’ %n ast is used in a dramatic sense and signifies “ here I am/* i.e. I’ll 
be with you ; cXut ^ could be substituted for m ast hi axj| in this sense* 
but not in In ast hi ha shuma guftam which means “ this is 

the reason that I spoke to you.” 

(k) The modern colloquial and classical phrase c>T j ‘‘in hujlH 

vaankuja “where is this and where is that,” signifies ‘you can’t even 
compare the two — one is so much the superior to the other.’ 

(l) The following idiom is old, but still in use amongst the Afghans : — 

‘ilr! I/® y chun az in hi dar inam fdri^ shawam 

mard ydd hidih ‘ ‘ when I am at leisure from this (work) that I am engaged in, 
remind me (of that).” 

(m) In (a) it was stated that the demonstrative pronouns precede their 

nouns, but this rule is violated when emphasis is necessary. Ex. : ^ 

c.^1 asp-i hi savdr shuda budam in ast “the liorse I rode — this 

is it.” 

(n) The following added instances of demonstrative pronouns perhaps 
exhaust their meanings in the m.c. 

(1) b ^ va ilia dar in panjdh-sdlagl '^ bd 

u kushtl mhgiriftam “ otherwise in spite of these fifty years of mine, I would 
have wrestled with him, even with these fifty years of mine — /’ Vide also 
No. (8). 

(2) 1^ ^^1^1 iitifdq^^ shumd 
rcmdtd; nxaiil-hi mzdik-tar shudi an ham chdra na-did “by chance you 
arrived ; when you drew near, he too — (the other party over there) — saw no 
help lor it — 

Remark, — Note the slovenly change from plural to singular in the verbs. 
Nazdiktar means “nearer than you were when you rasidid 

Note the use of c)f for “he”; better n, 

(3) ^ y bar yak digar ahayrai 

mi-hurdand va bi-ddn rasid ki kaniz rd bi-kmktand (class.) “ they got jealous ^ 
of one another and matters reached to such a pitch that they killed 
the girl.” 

1 “now “ ; also “behold, lo”; used in writing and in ni.c. 

Panjah-aala adj. from “ fifty and “year”: subs. 

panjah'salagl ‘ ‘ the state of being fifty years old. ’ * 

8 Qhayrat cyp here jealousy : this word has generally a good sense and means 
“ a nice sense of honour; jealousy for the honour of one’s womankind.” Bl^ghayrat 
(m.c.) is used as an abusive term by Muslims. In modern Persian 
or raahh would be substituted for yhayrat in the sense of “ envy ” in the 

above example. 
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.(4) (^1 cUandrl^ ha*d az-in (classical and m.o.) = jt «>aj 

ha'draz chand-% “ a little after this ” ; ish> chand bar in bar 

amad (class.) “ a few days passed after this.” 

(5) iXiC (x> ^ddathu-yi bad nor 

darad mislri dn-ki angusht birhini-yi Mivd-ash bi-kunad “ she (a little girl) has 
no bad habits such as picking her nose.” 

Remark. — Angusht is used in a general sense and does not require \) 
after it. 

(6) Jilacvij luAmm panjdh ddna tild ^st '‘and here are fifty 
pieces of gold.” 

Remark. — Note that there is no izdfat after ddna ; also for clm*! 

^ ddna-yi tild could also be said* 

(7) A^jf hardy- i dmki “ because — 

(8) «>Ui} A^ (^)}i hayrdn mdndam ki dirakht-l 

hi-ddn huzurgi chi taur uftdd (m.c.) “I remained lost in astonishment as to 
how a tree of such size (or in spite of its size) could have fallen” : vide also 
No. (1). 

Remark. — The clause after a^ is in the direct narration. 

(9) 3^ Zibd kJidnum zud dn 

darh'i uidq rd sakhf du-dastl bdz karda—^^ Ziba Khanum suddenly and violently 
witJi both hands bursts open the other door of the room—. 

(10) Oy Axj^^ ^LSj^ plsh-i man chiz-i rupiya hud ; u rd 

girl f fa (Afghan) “ I had a few rupees by me; taking it — 

Remark. — Note u-rd for Ij df : the latter would be more correct. This 

idiom is common amongst the Afghans.*^ 

(11) j dm In vaqt nmn in kdr 

ml-kardam va dm dn vaqt dn kdr (Afghan) “at one (special) time I did one 
thing and at another fixed time another.” 

(12) ^ i^fjf di< misl-i m ast ki na^bdshad ‘‘it is as if it were 
not,’ ’ i.e. “ not worth speaking of, contemptible,” 


1 Classically chande^ “ an indefinite quantity ; some ; a little while.*’ 

* Pan/) ah ashrafl (now a two-tiiman piece) or panjah lira or some such phrase 
would ordinarily be used instead of panjah ddna tild. 

3 Chlz-l m.c. and classical for qadr-% “ a little.” In m.c. nazd-i man 

chand rupiya-l or chand ddna rupiya hud. 

^ tl j)\ and %8hdn are strictly applicable to rational beings only — except in 

the case of personification. This rule is however frequently neglected. 

For classical examples of substitution of ^1 for of* vide § 30 (6) and footnote 2 to 
34 (o). 
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^ Inki and \j ta dnki “until, before 13 

irirki dnjd rasldum u murda hud (m.c.) “before I arrived there he 
had died’' : (^yi y hy.h) hi-ruz bar 

miqd^r ml-ajzudam id dnki shardh as/ir naml~baldishld (ni.c.) “ every day 
I increased the quantity (a little) till (at length) wine lost its exhilarating 
effect.” 

(13) In hud ki “this was the reason that — an ki A^t 

(classically and in modern writing) ‘‘he who ” ; not w ki. 

(o) In inak “ behold here, here is,” and dnak “ behold yonder, 

there is,” the affix appears to be the diminutive affix, but the signification 
is intensive : “ behold, here I am ” ; inak mi-dyad “ here 

he is coming ^ Usman Agl^d {inak ndm-i u) ( jt ) lif “ ‘Usman 

Agha (for such was his name) — ” : inaham “ behold here am I.” 

(p) Ant cuif is ‘‘bravo!”; and ant oof or anal «oof, for aw. ly ii>f 

“ that for thee ” ; also int “ bravo ! ” ; and int ovf or inrat of “this 

for thee,” occur only in poetry. 

§ 35. Emphatic Demonstrative Pronouns. 

Hamin “this same one, this very one” and ^ hammi “that 

very one” are more emphatic forms of the demonstrative pronoun and are 
of more frequent use in the modern language than in the classical. They are 
simply the demonstratives strengthened by the particle ham : dar liamdn 
Tuz ~ ham dar an ruz 3jt? etc., etc. In m.c. the plurals 

and are also used. TiiCvSe words have other significations illus. 

trated below. Examples : — 

{a) Harndrii^jii*^ — hamdn cI^Bigm^es “ when then (that same time),” 

“ as soon as ” : ^jjxj birUn dmadanA khun 

hamdn m murdan~i harddar-am human hud “ as soon as he was bled my 
brother died,” “ no sooner w'as he bled than — ^ This idiom is classical 
as well as m.c. : clde. also (c). 

{h) Hamin ^J^d hamdn also mean “ the same.” Ex.: 

ar m liamdn asi ki didid “ this is the very same one you saw ” ; 

^ 2 ; hamin rah dmadirn “ we came by this very road, this is 
the same road we came by.” Mmahish-i mam hamin bud 

“ my desire v^as the same; this very thing was what I too wished” ; man 
ham dn-am (m.c.) “ I am that very person, I am he ” : U 

^ md hamisJm hamdn-im ki budim (m.c,) “ we are always just as 

we have been, we are always the same.” 

1 Jii m.c. often pronounced hamun ; for and c)T jf ^ are the emphatic 

of j\ etc. 

^ Or blrun amadan-i MiSln va murdanri baradar~am yak-% hud (m.c.) 
pAiy j- 
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(c) cuij j( iS harnin ki amadam u raft (m.c.) “ as soon as [ 
came, he went ” [vide (a)]. 

(d) ^ hamin yak ddna, “ only this one ” (classical and m.c.). 

(e) illLS U hamin jd kushta shud, ‘‘ he was killed in this very 

spot”; \dji hamin fardd (m.c.) “not later than to-morrow ” ~ the 

English vulgarism ” to-morrow as ever is.” 

(/) j harakdt-asli liamdn va sul^anhd-yash 

hamin hud (m.c.) “ such was his conduct and such were his words.” 

§ 36. Compound Demonstrative Pronouns. 

(a) Compounds with the adverb chun ^ “ like, manner, etc.” , are : — 

(1) chunln (for <^1 = like this) and ham chunln “ such 

a one as this ” : also adverb “ in this manner.” 

(2) chundn (for d[ ‘ like that ’) and ham-chundn “ such 

a one as that ” ; also adverb “ in that manner ” : j chunln 

va chunan kardl “ you did so and so ” : ^ suraUi hdl 

chunln va chundn bud ‘ ^ the matter was so-and-so ’ ’ : 

J 45!)^ ^ ^ 

here ehwmn va chunln j is contemptuous, ‘ Oh So-and-so.’ ’ 

Remark. — In chunln^ and an chundn are ratlier more 

emphatic forms. 

(b) h * bd chunln shakhs-l suhbat na-bdyad hard 

(m.c.) “ one should not converse with such a person” ; chunln asi? 

“ is the case so i is it so ? ” ; here chunln is an adverb.*’ 

(c) Ghumn can be combined with ^ ; as, 

^AtX) isS flsh-i man In chunln chlz-l na-bud ki ‘iivaz bi-diham (m.c.) 
“ I had no such thing with me that I could give in exchange ” ; b 

^ m chunln id yak farsaf^ raftlm (m.c.) “in this manner we 
travelled a farsakh ” ; here In chunln is an adverb." 

1 Chun also means how?, because and when.^* 

2 Tu kaun hai ay aise taise ? (Urdu). 

3 Dar talash-i in chimin ja-l budam jjs. 

Or ba chunln ashMkas b (without of unity). 

3 Chunln and chunan are aamoryi kinayat 

® Similarly chunan with an. Ex. ; va Pawr-i-ki an murgh-ha avaz mi-kardand 

an chundn gdhrl na-ahunlda budam yj[ j 

(class.) ** I had never heard birds sing as those did.’ ’ 

7 The of unity can be added to chundn c>b^ and ham chundn e;b^^A (but 
rarely if ever to chunln or ham-chunln ) : vide page 89, note 2, 

b».)b ^ y 

Chundn-l ki az mddar-i pared 
Birzayadf ahavad bar jahdn pddiahdh 

{Shdh-Ndmaf Jild-i Avval, Ba^y zadan-i Kayvua dar kdr-i Suddba va Siy^duah). 
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Remark , — ^In the second example In tawr would be more usual. 

(d) j chundnu chumn kardan (or guftan) “to pro- 

crastinate, evade, have recourse to subterfuge.” 

(e) Chunlnhd and chundnhd “such like things ” are not used. 

(/) ham-chumn is merely a more emphatic form of chumn. 

Ex. : ham-chunln shaM^S’i injd dmad (m.c.) “a person 

exactly like this came here”: e/*? ham-ehunln kdr hirkun (m.c.) 

“act like this” ; in the latter example ham-chunin is an adverb: ^ 

ham-cJmmn ki tu zur dart man Jiam-ddram (m.c.) “just 
as you are strong, so am I too strong.” 

(g) Similarly is merely a more emphatic form of Ex. : ham- 

chundn ddam-i rd dnjd didam “ I saw a man there 

just like him ” ; ham-chundn shal^s-i man dar 'umr-i l^ud na-didam (m.c.) 

)d <^Uapu*jfc “ I have never in my life seen a man like 

him ” : ^ man ham-chundn ki hud 'arz kardam (m.c.) 

“ I related it exactly as it happened (or as was the case).” 

Remark, — It will be noticed that ham-chunin jg for near, and 

ham’chundn for remote, things. 

{h) There are three other words that may be considered as demonstrative 
pronouns and deserve notice, viz, hmnchu “so (in m.c. pronounced 
hamcki)^ such,” and and ckandin ’^ and chanddn “ so much.” 

Their use is best illustrated by examples. 

(1) liamchu Qt hamchun. Ex. : ^ kdr-rdha^nchu 

bm/ad hard (m.c.) “ the work must be done like this ” : ow ^ 

*£*-m.*^ hamchu ddam-i diUr-lst ki mid-ash nisi (m.c.) he is such a brave 
man that there’s none like him”; hamchu ruz (class.) “clear as 

daylight.” 

Remark, — hamcMn is also occasionally used in m.c. The follow- 
ing vulgar saying is an illustration of these two words : — j 

^Jixys^ hamchuri va hanicMn, hamchhi-ash khusha (vulgar) “he does it 
like that and like this, but this is the way that pleases him.” 

1 For chunanchi and chunanJd^ vide under Conjunctions. 

^ ^Arza ddahtam (m.c.) “ I made a petition in writing.” 

3 The (s of unity added to ham chundn or chundn ki by the Afghans and 

occasionally by Persians is perhaps incorrect. Ex. : jf (or 

1 ^ (Afghans) ** I was entangled (or imprisoned) there 

exactly as he was *’ : vide Adverbs and Conjunctions. 

4 For chand “ a few, etc.” vide § 39 (gr). 

3 Instead of hamchu the words hamchundn or hamchumn 

could be used here. 

8 In (m.c.) mial cUU would be used instead of hamchu 
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Khuslia is vulgar for l^iish cist Instead of ham-cMln 

and hamchln the words chundn and chunln would 

be better. 

(2) Chanddn ‘‘ so much as that; so many; that amount; all that 

time,” and chandm “ all this; this long time,” etc., are used with or 

without a substantive. Ex. : chanddn ^ 

chanddn shardb hitman dad ki na4avdnislam bi-Mpuram (m.c.) “ he gave 
me so much wine that I couldn’t drink it (all) ” ; chanddn misl4 u ndrm- 
ddnam (m.c.) I don’t know such a lot as he does ” ; 

chanddn daMild'^ buzabdn-i Fdrsi na-ddram (class.) 

‘‘ I have not a great knowledge of Persian.” 

To chandd^i the indefinite 4 ^ can be fixed as : — Chanddnd az td^un 

murdand hi - AS' '' such a number died of plague that — .” 

Ghanddnd az hi mdlVdiuhjd firu yujt ^ ki bish tdqaUi guftan-ash na-mdnd 
A/ {GuL, Chap. Ill, Si. 21) 

“ so mucli did he rave like this that he ceased from mere exhaustion.” 

'Umr clmnddnd ki kam bdshad partshnm kam ast - ^ 

^ the shorter one’s life the less one's woriy.” 

Ohamddn also means fold ” : — Af 

cttfU. y -iijly chanddn ki man dar In muqdm mazlurn shudam 

sad chanddn az dn ziijdd(v-iar isiirdhat hdsil skud {m.c.) ** in compaiison with 
the oppression I underwent there, my ease was a hundredfold (lit. as much as 
I was oppressed there, a hundredfold more than that was ease obtained).” 

(3) Ghandin : chandm sal ast ki shiimd rd na dida am (m.c.) 

tj 1-^ A> o-it JU» it is so many (i.e. many) years since I have seen 
you ” : hhchandin jihat (ni.c.) ‘‘for several reasons.” 

Remark. — Note that chanddn and chandm precede their 

nouns which are in the singular. 

{i) For chanddnchi “ howmuchsoever, notwithstanding” and 

chanddnki “as oft as, as many as, insomuch, although, as soon as, 

etc., vide Adverbs and Conjunctions. 

(;) For bhchandm rnartaba afzun iDjjif aa ^ (class.) “ how much 

the more,” vide Adverbs and Conjunctions. 


I With the iS of unity chandan-i “of any amount, however much*’; 

vide (3). 

^ In modern Persian rabt-l Lf^i) would be used instead of daJddr^^ 

3 CJiandand means “such a quantity** and not “such a long time.** 

firu may be redundant, but I think it is meant to emphasize the fact that he raved 
in a low voice like one in delirium. 
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§ 37. Interrogative Pronouns Ism4 latifham ( )• 

There are four interrogative pronouns or adjectives: kuddm; ^ ki; 

chand how many ? ’ * ; and ^ chi} They are strongly accented in speak- 
ing, and for emphasis immediately precede the verb or come close to it. 

(а) kuddm or kudjamm"^ “ which ? ” ; both forms are used in 

m.c. as well as in the classical language; they are applied to substantives, 
animate or inanimate, singular or plural. Ex. : kuddm shalAs 

(m.c.) “ which person ? kuddm rah (m.c.) “ which road 

j Ij &j bi-farmd^ld bi-bmam man bd kuddm 

nd-mahram-hd dmad u raft ddrafri ‘ ‘ be pleased to say — let me see with what 
unwarrantable people have I comings and goings ? ” : - 

^ ^ ^jXfo nami-ddnistam Jci an kuddm mulk u kuddm nahr (m.c.) 

I did not know (whilst I was gazing) what country or what river it was.” 

Remark. — It will be noticed that is used both for direct and indirect 
questions. [In the last example the Imperfect is used in a continuous sense, 
I was not knowing (all the time I was gazing) ” ; ast is dramatic present.] 

(б) kick kuddm, ‘‘none, not one of them,” has the same 

meaning, as hich yak ; but hlch kas means “nobody (at all).” 

(e) In the modern language yakd^is generally added, as: 
kuddm yakd-st “ wliieli one is it ^ kuddm yak-i-shdn 

khub ast “ which of them is good ? ” The answer might be 

Remark. — Kuddm can also be used instead of the accusative plural 

of *5^ “ who ? ” : vide Remark to (h). 

{d) Eor each ” or “every,” vide § 39 (j) and (k). 

(e) The Afghans wrongly use kuddm in the sense of the Hindustan i 
ko}i. Ex. : 4 ^ cl) “some ^voman told me” : kuddm 

kase-rd dtdt “have 3 "ou seen anybody?” : ^ 

^:!yj ^ az roz4 dmadan-l man iln imroz kuddme^ insdn rd 

dar in jaztra na-dtdu budam, “ from the day of my arrival till to-day I had 

1 For cktguna as a substitute for vide § 38 (a). 

2 In the accusative is of course added, as : kudamkar rd kardl h 

(m.c.) what work have you done ? “ ; kuddm rd dddl [) p*!*^ (class.) “ to which 

one did you give it ? “ — hi-ki dadi or bi kuddm kas in m.c. The 

ordinary prepositions can of course be used for other cases. 

3 Nd-mahram unlawful man,’* i.e. one not within the degree of relation- 

ship (brother, etc.) permitted to enter the “ haram.'* 

* Yak numeral “one” and of unity. 

6 Kuddml for kuddmln is used in class., and modem Persian in 

writing, for kuddm. In correct Persian hlch insdn rd instead of kuddm or 

kuddml insdn rd fyLjl 
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never seen any man in the island”: huddme^ra bi-talab call 

some one ” (for L> kas-% rd bi-tcdab), 

(/) ^ ' who? ” ; acc. \j or ty' kird ‘‘ whom ? ” ; dat. kird or bi^ki 

\jS or Ex.: iS JU mdUi ki “whose (property)?”: <^^3 kird zadJi 

“ whom didst thou strike ? ” : or)tj^ kird (or bi-ki) dddH “ to whom 

didst thou give it ? ” : ^ ki hard “ who did it ? ” : A^ ki Istddu 

ast “ who is standing ? ” a^^ ki budand “ who were they ? ” : a^ 

^ sag rd ki vayl^ kard “ who loosed the dog? ” : *>^1^ aS' ki hastand 
' ‘ who are they ? ” (or kistand ) : hikmat az ki dmuMPt} 

(Gul.) “from whom didst thou learn wisdom? ” 

Remark /. — This interrogative pronoun (‘ noun ’ or ^f, ) is called kdf4 
istifhdm ( ol^ ) or kdf4 kuddmiyya ( AA^|<yf cil^ ). 

When used (interrogatively) to imply a negative it is called kdf-i 
istifhdm~i nafi ( o(^ ). Ex. : — 

^jiib A^ j) — (Sa'di). 

The particle ( ) A/ is also a conjunction : for its various significa- 
tions, etc., md^ Conjunctions. 

Remark IL — In the accusative, iS is generally used in the singular only, 
but vide Remark to (A). 

(g) Before am “I am” and all its persons, the » of ki is changed into 

^ for euphony. Ex.: tu ki-l “who are thou?” but ki-t is also 

found: kist “ who is it, who is he? ” : tsJidn kiyand “who 

are they ? ’ ’ 

A similar change may take place before hasiam “I am, I exist” 
and all its persons. Ex.: kdstand (or ki Ivastand) “ who are they? ” 

In the third person singular dwk a 5' is not used. [The contraction 
stands for os.*! as', vide foot-note.] 

(h) The plural kiydn is rare in classical Persian, but is still in 


i The remaining cases are of course formed as ususi by the simple prepositions. The 
dative and accusative is also written I) A> , but in this case care must be taken, to 

distinguish it from the dative or accusative of AT kih ** small ” or of huh A^ poetical for 
Jcuh “ a hill.” 

^ It will be noticed that A^ jg applicable to persons only, and to both singular and 
plural. The plural ki~ha is also used in m c. 

3 Also pronounced vel to rhyme with the English * bell.* 

^ Vulgarly, A^S' kiya is also used : final 15 is vulgar for ast. Kwt appears to 

be the contraction of AS' rather than of A^. 

6 Ordinarily written AS' or «^l 

® In modern Persian is used as the plural of the old Persian word kay 
( =zShahin-8hah)t the term applied to the ancient kings of Persia before Islam. 
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colloquial use amongst the Afghans. Ex. : - ^ clH j 

«xiiUf j ^4>j u dar In fikr u Mtydl bud ki tshdn az kuja bidin makdn 

dmadand m klydn and (class. Persian, and m.c. Afghan) “he was wondering 
whence they came and who they were.” 

In the m.c. of Persia the plural kthd or ki-hd is of frequent use. 
Ex. : ^ ki-hd drmdand va chi-hd guftand? (m.c.) “ what 

people came and what things did they say ? ” 

Remark, — The accusative plural Ij ^ 4 ^ klhd rd zadi “ what people 
did you strike ? ” though correct is by some avoided in talking, as in quick 
speech it might sound like ktr “ the penis.” Instead (j ^ chi 
kasdn rd zadl (m.c.) might be used, or kuddm ddamhd-rd — . 

In classical Persian the construction would probably be ^ 

^ ashJMs-% ki zadl ki budand ? 

(^) In m.c. the phrase ki bi-klst “who is with whom ? ” signifies 

disorder (amongst people), 

Anjd ki raftld shumd rd navdzish kardand'^. Na khayr ki bi-kist (m.c.) 
^ ^ “ when you went there did they 

treat you well ? No they were all in a bustle.’’ 

{j) c: — ^ u sag4 klst “ whose dog is he ? ” in m.c. signifies “ he is 

nobody, of no account.” The idea is that a dog has no respect on its own 
account, but has merely some respect on account of its master, and ^ 
sag last consequently means ‘he is the dog of no one of any account.’ 
Similarly ^ sag4 ki hastam? ; U md sag-i Idsilm? 

(k) ^ chi “what, which? what! how great! in what manner or 
kind"^, why?, etc.” 

Chi is used for the singular or plural, generally for inanimate objects. 
Ex.: a/ chi kitdb-i\st ki rm-khwaM “what book do you 

want ? ”, or better, kitdb-l ki mi-khwdhi chtstL* ^ 

%n chi kitdbhd-st “ what books are these ? ” 
kitdhhd 4 ki ml-khwdstl chi budand ? (m.c.) “ what books did you want ? ” : 

)\ az chi jihat “for what reason?”: ^ bardyi-chi “for 

what?”: chi nishlnl ^ (m.c.) “ Tvhy I wonder are you sitting 

here ? ” : chi nishasta^l ditto. 


1 Note that this first ki is really a conjunction and not the interrogative pronoun. 
For this connecting vide Relative Pronouns. 

Ov kuddm kitdbhd-rd mi-Mkwdstl ? 

I knew what things were in the boxes*’ - ddniatam ki chi chlzhd dar aanduqhd 
bud c>y ^ (m.c.). Though this sentence is correct, a Persian 

would naturally in speaking omit the word chlzhd and say ddniatam {ki) dar 

aanduqhd chi bud dy (AS') (or chihd less common) ; an Afghan 

would say kuddm chlzhd instead of chi chlzhd. 
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Remark L — Chi like ki ^ often combines with the word following it, 
as, ch%8t “ what is it ? how ? ” : chiaan “ in what manner ? ” : 

chiguna ** how ? ” 

Remark IL — In m.c. az chi sometimes means “ for what reason ? 

It usually means ‘ ' of what substance or material ? * ’ 

(l) The dative c^ira “for what?” is only used as an interro- 
gative, “ why ? wherefore?” or as a causal conjunction chira-ki) 

“ because that.’ * 

The dative formed by the preposition can however be used. Ex. : 
oyx hi-chi jihat “ for what reason ? ” 

Remark. — In m.c., chira is commonly used in the sense of “ certainly, 

of. course” (i.e. why not ?). 

(m) An accusative with rd after chi is rarely used: its place is taken by 

kuddm, as : J^ud-at higu kvddm kdr rd ^ 

hi-anjdm rasdnldori (m.c.) “ tell me yourself what work you have com- 
pleted,” or chi kdr rd hi^anjdm rasdntdd-d a^^ (rare). 

Chi kiidb muf^wdht ^ (m.c.) “ which book do you want ? ” 

also “what sort of book do you want?”, but kuddm 

kitdh rd ^ ml-1Atvdh%? “ which book do you want ? ” 

Retnark. — Ji chi kdr karda-l could also be used, but might also be 
taken to mean ‘ ‘ what fault have you committed ? ’ ’ 

(n) In m.c., ^ is generally followed by chlz ” thing”, kdr 

“work”, or harf “ word, matter.” Ex,: ^ u chi chlz oat 

“ what is he then ?” (i.e. “ nothing”); ^ chi chlz-lm '‘what are we ?” 

(i.e. ^ hlchrtm “ we are nothing”). 

(o) The following are common colloquialisms: bv-man chi “ what 

business ^ is it of mine ? what have I to do with it ? ” : etc. : a^ 

ya^ni chi “what do you mean?”, also “is it possible?”: a^ 

chi chdra “ what remedy?” ; chi jdn ddrad “what is he able 

to do? what can he do?® (nothing)” ; oJick. a^ chi halai ^nl-kashad 

• A 

“what a state he is suffering,” i.e. how miserable is he^!: iS oif 

guft ki chi “ he said what ? ’^ ^ 

1 The ra necessary after kudam ^1*^. 

Plural acc. kuddm kitdbhd 

3 Vulgarly chi : ^ chi chi “ what ? ’* or “ what thing ? “ is a common 

vulgarism. 

4 Ajj^^ A^ A^ ml mard az an chi ki parvdna khwishtan 

hi-kuBhad ? — (Sa*dl, verse) “ what care I that the moth kills itself ? “ 

6 Also d chi 'lism u jdn ddrad? j A^ ^1. 

Also chi hardy-ash mugu^arad 
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mt hi sar4 hoM-yam^ hi-nishlnad ‘‘who is he then (lit. what a dog is 
he ?) to sit (at table, etc.) above me ? ” 

( 2 ?) What ? Ex. : ^ 1) shash nan rd har ruz chi 

m%-kunl “ what do you do with the six loaves every day? ” : 
ml-Mivaht chi-hum (vulgarism) “what do you want to do^’?: 
jjlj ol»o pA ^1 iS tijtw chi mlrddnam shuyad hi u ham najdt ydhad “ what do I 
know but that he too may escape?”: immi dunam ctsp- 

am chi shud"^ (m.c.) “I don’t know what became of my hcrse” : I; 

^ siydh rd hi-tu haMpshidum ; kanizah rd chi kunam — 
(Sa‘di) “ the negro is yours — but what can I do with the girl? ” 

Remark , — It will be noticed that is used in indirect as well as in 
direct questions. 

(q) “ How ! ” “ what ! ” Ex. : ^ chi-qadr^ liawlndh hud 

* ‘ how fearful, terrifying it was ! ” : ^ man chi kamhaMt am ‘ ‘ how 

unfortunate am I ! Jj^ <^hi manzil-i khuh “what a fine mansion !” 

(r) “How? In what manner ? why? ” : y, <^3 

zaji guft bar man chi ^dshiq shuda-l “ the woman said, ‘ Why have you fallen 
in love with me ? ’ ” : {y.\ y dar In chi Jiarf ? ‘ ‘ there is no doubt about 

it ” : ^ ^ i3y^ ^ Iskandar-i Ru7n% rd 

gujiand hi diydr-i masliriq u ^nagkrib bi^chi giriftl ki — (Sa‘di) “ Alexander the 
Great was asked how he had conquered the East and West, because — ” (lit. 
“ they asked, ‘ In what manner didst thou conquer ’ — ?) ” : cAsm 

iuki bi-mmih'nat giriftdr-l shukr bi-chi gu^lp — {Sa*di) “ for 
what (or how) can you return thanks since are entangled in this afflic- 
tion ? ” : ^ ojjtoA ailf SubhdnuPlldh / Chi Khudd- 

wand-i "dlim u sdhib^-" sh^shdn aM! “ Praise be to God ! What a wdse and 
mighty God is he ! ” : — vi>^ hast guft-ash chi nishim ki f iddn 

— (Sa‘di) ‘ ‘ some one said to him , ‘ Why do you remain seated here because — ’ 

(s) ^ ^ (classical) “ would to God !” : (a> or) 

« Uuaf ^ chi budl agar (or hi) hakim Injd ml-dmdd “ would to God the 
Governor had come here {or were to come here) ! ’ ’ 

This idiom is still in use amongst the Afghans. 

1 For hala-yi aar-am ; better halatar az man o-*® jt y Jfh. 

^ But namt-danam chish shud (vulg.) ij^ 1 don’t know what (sickness) 

has come to it. “ 

8 Also qadar “quantity”; etc. 

* LSJ^ (without hamza) “ a ball.” 

<0* 

^ But chi hdshadagar hdr-i dlgar mutarannim ahavl. 

** how nice it would be if you were to sing again 1 ” ; chi bashad or chi mlahud “ what 
would it matter if — 

6 Ohi budl %nja bi-ya yad ^ (claes.) “ would that he would come ’ ’ ; 

in m.o. chi Jdkvh bvd or chi bud uh^ is used instead of chi budl 
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^ C 5 |^ j\ agar dar mufdvaza-yi u ahah-i 

ifaM^ir Icardl chi shudR? — (Sa‘di) “ had he delayed but, one night in his inter- 
course with her, what then ? ” 

(f) The plural of is chi-hd : it is rare in classical Persian. In 
modern Persian the plural is also written Ia Ex. : chi-hd 

mlguyand “what do they say, or what are they saying?”: Ia 

chihd hi norhard va chxhd hi na-guft (m.c.) “there was 
nothing he didn’t do or say.” 

(u) Chi-chi signifies “what does it matter one way or the 

other”; also “ whether — whether — .” Ex. ^ cuiu y chi 

bar taMd murdan chi bar ru-yi J^dk “ what matters it to die on a throne or on 
the bare ground ? ; it is the same thing to die on a throne as on the bare 
ground”: chi amir chi faqir (m.c.) “whether gentle or 

simple ” =cAf shah chi gadd (m.c.) ; vit>^ chi dur ^ chi sadaf “ whether 

a pearl or an oyster shell ” : aa- j a^ chisharif u chi wazi* “ as well 

high as low.” 

Remark. — l^wdh repeated could be substituted for a^^ in these 
examples. 

This chi is called chi-i (not chi-yi) musdvdi ^ ‘ the ^ of com- 

parison or equality,” 

(t?) It was stated above, in (A:), that a^ is generally used for inanimate 
things. It is however also occasionally used for animate beings, as: 
oJJib a^ Shah purstd ki in chi ddamhd mi-bdshand “ (m.c.) the 

Shah asked ‘who are these men?’”; (instead of — in dddni-hd kistand'l 
^f) In the former case, however, a^ has rather the sense 
of “ what sort of whereas a^ merely asks ‘ who are they? ’ ^y& 

in mard chi kas ast (m.c.) ? “ what sort of man is this ? ” [m mard chi kdra 

ast :yo fm.c.) “what sort of man is this, or what is his 

profession tu chi kdra-i iji a<^ y (me.) “ what is your work ? ”, also - bi-tu 

chi ? y chi kas-i tu ki dar haqq4 

fnan in ihsdn farmudi (class,) “who art thou who hast acted so kindly to- 
wards me ? ’ ’ 

{w) Chand^y^ “how many” is applicable to things animate or inani- 
mate, with or without a substantive. The substantive, if used, must be 
in the singular. 


1 Note that the final letter isi doubled durr and must therefore in prose 
be pronounced with a stress on it. Here by pootioal license the word is dur, 

^ The distinction that exists between and {vide “ Hindustani Stepping- 

Stones *’) in Urdu does not exist in Persian between and 

8 In m.c. this chi kaa-i tu y would be too familiar an address to be followed 

by ilisan farmudi 
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Ohand is also an interrogative signifying ‘ ‘ how much ? how many ? 
how long? to what length? etc.*' Ex.: as ' namu 

danad ki chand az shah guzashta “ he knows not how much of the night has 
passed (i.e. how near morning it is) ” — (Sa*di). 

Pd-yi misktn piydda chand ravad 

K-az tdhammul sutuh shud — (Sa*dl) 

‘ ‘ How far can the weary foot-man go 
For the camel has no more endurance left in it ? ” 

y Turd muslmhara chand ast? Guft “ hichJ *^ — 
(Sa'di) “how much is your pay?” He said “nothing”: 
hi^chand (m.c.) “ how much did you pay for (this) ? ”; jb cy\i^ chand bar 

‘ ‘ how often ? ” : b td^chand “ for how long ? ’ ’ 

Like chi a^, chand is occasionally used in exclamation, 

Retnark 1 . — In composition: a/U ad j., signifies “ of few 

years ” or “ of how many years ? ” according to the intonation of the voice. 

Remark IL — Chand is only used of things that can be counted. 

For quantity that can be measured isj^ are used. 

In m.c., chand tddb wf b means, “ how many 'parterres of ground each 
measuring five by five will this stream water in twelve hours?” A 

plot of the size nientioned is called by villagers 

(x) Grammarians distinguisli the particle chi by various names : — 

(1) Chi as a simple interrogative, as chi-mu^tpahi ?, is 

called chhn-i i si if ham ( ). 

(2) Ghtm-i isUfhdni^i nafi ( ) implies negative interroga- 
tion, as : an has chi ml ddnad “ what does he know ? nothing ** : 

vide also (6). 

(3) Chlm-i nahl ( ) implies prohibition, as : In sadd chi ml-kun% 

(m.c.) “why do you make such a noise ? =don’t do it.” 

(4) Chvmri mubdlaghfx ( ) the ^ of amplification precedes an 

adjective and intensifies it, as : ^ mi-^wdnad (m.c.) “ how 

nicely he reads.” 

(5) Chlm-i ta'zlm ( ) the ^ of honouring precedes a noun, as 

In chi mard-l st “ what a man (brave) he is ! ” 

(6) Chlm-i tahqlr ^^ ) “ the of disdain” implies negative 

interrogation combined with contempt, as : Jbli In chi qdbil ast 

(m.c.) “ how can he do this; how is he fit for this business ? ” This chi ^ 
is practically identical with chlm-i istifhdm-i nafl (2) q.v. 

(7) Chlm-i tahayyur ( ) “ the expressing astonishment,” as: 

chiml-gUyl ? (m.c.) “ what is this you ’re saying! what do you mean!” 

I A strong brood of oamel with two humps. 

^ Also in m.c. dar chand girifta or elliptically chand giriftl 

7 
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(8) Chim-i tahusmr ) “ the of regret ” as in dartgi 

Falak ha man chi karSx ^ h cXU Ujjc, Alas ! O wheel of th< 
how has thou dealt with me ! * ’ 

(9) For chim-i musavdt * vide * (u), 

(10) For chim-i tasgi^r or “the of diminutiveness”, 
Diminutives. 

§ 38. Substitutes for Interrogative Pronouns, 

Connected with are the interrogatives chiguna “ how ? in 

state ? ” , from chi and aS ^ ^ guna ‘ ‘ colour , manner ” ; and appai 
derived from and the demonstrative pronoun <i>f. 

(а) Chiguna. chiguna adam-i ^st (classical and m.c 

“ what sort of a man is he ? ” 

For the m.c. phrase in mard chukdra ast ? vide exa 

at end of (v) § 37. 

Remark . — In the above example, chiguna qualifies the noun ddar 

In the phrase howareyou ? chiguna isanad^ 

(б) Chun* Ex. : y tu bi-md chun-i away from us, how d< 

find yourself ? ” (lit. “ how art thou ? what art tliou ? ” ) : ja , 

iS ^ JU y darvish-i za'if Ml rd dar tangi u J^us) 

sal fnc^purs ki chun^i^ mo/gar — (Sa^dl) “don’t enquire from the poor da 
during a famine year how he is, unless — 

§ 39. Indefinite Pronouns ( ).^ 

(a) There are very few indefinite pronouns properly so called. ThS d 
is supplied by the ^ of unity or by substitutes, as will be seen Iron 
following list of examples : — 

I Guna also gun \ be careful to pronounce the y long and the final ! 
e, chigune ^yi chand-guna of different kinds, various’*; also e 

guna-gun “ of different colours or sorts.” 

^ Chiguna ^y^^ here equals chiffiwr or chiqism. Note that! 

is that of ‘ unity ’ (and is not that of adamt “ man ”), as in chiguna, zan-t ^st 

what sort of a woman is she? “ 

8 Note the difference of meaning of in the following two sentences ; M 

rd dar Basra didam \ hdji chiguna bdshad ; fjl 

— (Sa*di) “ I saw him in Basra; how can he then be a pilgrim from Mecca ? '* : ch 
hdji ast “ what sorb of a pilgrim is he ? ** * Ouf tarn ash chiguna-i dar in fydlat ? * 

• ’ — (Sa'di) “ I asked him how he was feeling.*’ 

♦ Chun is also in some districts vulgarly used for ktin “ the anus.” 

8 Another reading is hhushk-sdU which is certainly a commoner wo 

8 Chunin chundn fuJan etc., chand chanddn and UJ 

are called kindydt ooUf'. 
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(1) “Other, another,” dtgar precedes or follows its noun, as: digar 
ruz jx) or ruz-i dtgar jjj “the next day” also “another day”; 
dtgar rah or rdh4 digar t\) “ another road ” ; Sgar bar or 

hdr-i dtgar jh “another time; a second time, again ” ; (Ugar^gun 
“in another state, altered”; 3’*^ nanmzri dtgar (Afghan idiom) “the 
afternoon prayer ’ ’ ; dlgardn or cRgar-hd “others, other people ’ ’ ; 
dtgar kaa^ (class.), or kas-i, dRgar (class.), or better with 

the ^ of unity kaa-t digar “ another person, some one else ” : 

“ another person, another ” ; digar ^azvTm “ the other (remaining) 

limbs”; dtgar harddardn-ash ‘'his other brothers” (Gul., 

Book I, St. 3). 

The expression oi; yak4 raft dtgar~t rmnd “ one went, the 

other remained ” is classical as well as m.c.^ 

Yak dtgar and hatti digar are reciprocal pronouns ‘ each 

other,’ ' one another.’ 

Remark I. — In classical and m.c., digar is frequently used as 
an adverb signifying ” otherwise, again, any more, why then,” etc., as: — 
j ^ va digar kas ndm va mshdn-ash na-shinavad (GuL, 

Book 3, St. of the Boxer, No. 68) “ and no one ever hears of him again” ; 
here digar is an adverb “ again,” and does not qualify kas : digar pdyin- 
tar U (m c.) “ further down.” 

Remark II, — In compounds and in poetry jici digar digar-gun 
“ changed, altered, otherwise.” 

Bdzdrcha^yi qasab-farmhdn digar ast^ 
store of Cairene cloth or silk have we.” 

{O, K, Rub, 58 Whin ,) ; lit. “ the mart of the muslin-sellers is 
another place.” 

Remark HI . — For the ^ of unity with digar vide § 41 (p). 


1 For “ the one — the other * vide yak-l (c) (1). 

‘Z yak-l digar “ one other, another” ; note position of of unity in these 

two words ; also chiz-idigar : means “another person.” so 

chlzri dlgar-l should mean “ the thing of some one else ** ; in m.c. however it often incor- 
lectly means “ another thing.” These expressions are exceptions to rule. Instead of 
chlz-l dtgar y^k chiz-i digar could be used: vide also Remark 

to (6). 

j j jjho ^ 

( lUip j ^ aCf . Here could have been used. 

4 Bdzdrcha ^ dimin. Qa^ fine linen of Egypt (word not used in 

modern Persian). 
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(2) is properly a substantive (pi. aghyar ‘‘strangers”). Ex.: 

^ JU maUi gbfiyr^ “some one else’s property”: oi? shal^a-i 

gbp^yr^l gujt"^ “a stranger, some one else said this.” 

To the question “ are you a relation of theirs ? ” the answer might be 
ghfiy^cb hastam (m.c.), “ I am an outsider.’ ’ 

Dar unMr^i zdtl va kdrhd-yi yhayr bd man kunkdsk namudl - ^ (^(i 

(Tr. H. B. Chap. V) “he used to consult me on his 
own affairs and those of the community ” ; ykayr^l isj^ another person, a 
stranger.” 

Remark, — Qhayr is prefixed to substantives and adjectives, and Arabic 
participles, with the privative sense “ wn-, m-,” etc., to form adjectives. 
Ex. : ghuyr-i dbdd .sbf yk “ uncultivated ” or “ uninhabited” ; yhfxyr-i insdf 
“ unjust” (but if the compound is a substantive the imfat is 
omitted, as gko^yr insajl (class.) “injustice”); yi ghfiyr-i 

mangula “ immovable (property) ” ; y^ ytayr^i mankuha “unmarried, 

i.e. illegitimate (wife)”; y^ ghayr^ ndfiz “inoperative, of no effect”; 

yk ghayr-i maiorusl “ not inherited ” (also gh(tyr-i mawrus yi; 

mod. Per.)."^ 

Va-gkayra P. (for wa-gigiyr -hu Ar.), and yi^ va giayr-i 

/ 

zSlik (for Ar, v.^i yi ^ ), and gkayr^i an iiif = “ et cetera” ; but gkayr az u 
yjt ^ = “ with the exception of him.” 

The tzdfae in modem Persian after giayr y^ in compounds is 

perhaps a corruption of the final vowel of the Ar. noun, thus 

gkayr^^ Ar., and ^ayr-i Mod. Pers., “ impure.” 

(b) “ One another ” : — 

yakdigar (one word) classical compound of yah “one” 
(numeral) and digar “ another.” Ex.: yakdigar ra 

dust ml-ddnm “we are fond of eaeh other”: raftlm 

hi-khdna-yi yakdigar “ we went to each other’s houses.” 

Yakdigar is used in colloquial only by educated people : ham-dlgar 
is used only by the vulgar. 

Remark /. — This reciprocal pronoun must not be confounded with 
yakt-digar “another individual,” vide footnote 2, page 99. 


1 mairi digar-l “ the property of some one elwe.’ ' 

2 The expression y^ ghayr ehdkh^t though correct, is not used in modern 

Persian ; ahakhs i ghayr-l is used instead. 

B In modem Persian the izafat vi^fUsi jg uded after ghayr yp in compound 
adjectives. 

In old classical Persian, however, the Iza/a/ appears to have been omitted 

after ^ayr yfi* It is omitted in India and Afghanistan. 
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Remark IL — Note that in the second example is used collectively, 
would also be correct, but less usual, to use the plural UajliL. 

(2) ham dlgar (m.c.) : bd ham^dtgar nishasta and <>4 AiLJio b 

.c.) they are seated together ** : j£jd ^ az 'aqab-i hamrd/igar 

dmadand (Shah’s Diary) they (the ships) followed one behind the other.” 

(c) “ One ” , “ some one ”, ‘‘ any one ’ ’ and a person.’ ’ 

(1) t5^ yak-l (the numeral yak “one” with the unity). Ex.: 

, ^ —' 5 ^ . „ 

iS ^Juo (^ 2 ^ suj^un bar In muqarrar 

id ki yak-% rd bi-tajas8us4 Ishdn bar gumdshtand^ va — (Sa‘dl) “it was 

jided to appoint some one to spy on them” : }\ yahlazmuluk 

.‘dl) ‘‘ one of the kings ” : oj yah-i dar zad (m.c.) “ some one knocked 

the door.” 

The following are colloquialisms : — dnyakd (m.c.) “that one,” 

i in yak-i (m.c.) “ this one.” Ex.: pusht-i 

yak-l dar qd^im shndam (m.c.) I hid behind that there door.” 

“The one — the other” is yak-l — d%gar4 or in yak-l (y.\ — 

dlgar-% In classical Persian dlgar “ the other” also occurs 

dlgar 4 Vide foot note 2. 

Remark , — Yak4 is also a numeral ; thus, to the question, “ what is 
ir average ^ , the answer might be yak-l dar dak ® “one in ten ’ 

rtridges, etc.).” 

Note the following idiom.s : — hama bd-ham yak-% hudand> 
hey were all of one mind, unanimous i=^yak-dil budand ; 

n-yak-l-am “ 1 am one, alone,” but yak-l man-am az tn niiydn 

® 3 (Sa'di) “ I am the one who — 

For yak - 1 adv..“ inthe tirst place,” inde Adverbs. Yakt is 

> a subs, (note accent) “unity, oneness, concord.” 

For yak the numeral, as a substitute for the indefinite article, 

e § 41 (a) ; vide, also under Numerals. Man yaka ii tanka j jSi (m.c. 
y) ” I alone.” 

(2) ahadi (the Arabic numeral “one” with the Persian of 
ty), though practically the same as yak-i is only used in m.c. with the 
b in the negative, vide “ No one ” (d) ( 6 ). 


1 Note the Preterite tense is used to signify that not only wets the decision arrived 
but that it was carried out. 

Hakimrl gujt khitaUi In *ajdb budi ki an yak-l biaydr-Mkwar bud tidqat-i btrnava^-i 
laaht halak shud va an dlgar khwlahtan-dar hvd — “ 

(Sa'di) “ a philosopher replied, 'the contrary would have been strange because 
lormer was a great eater and could not stand the feisting, so he died ; but the second 
latter) was accustomed to abstinence. * ' * 

3 Or yak' bar dah y. 
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Bemark , — The broken plural of ahad *>^1 is dhM units, indivi- 
duals.” Ex. : \fo ^ ^ c>!r^ f. 

guft bar pisardn4 akdd i raHyyat cJmnddn jafd u tawhiJ^ ravd nam%-didr% hi 
pisar^i mard (Sa‘di) “ he said you do not treat the sons of any one of my 
subjects with the severity you use to my son ” : jf 

ahadrl az dJmd rd na-dtdam ki chunm kdr-t bi-kunad (m.o.) “ I never 
saw any one else do such a (disgraceful) thing as you have done.” 

(3) or kas or kas%} Ex. : kas-l guft ki — ‘‘some 

body said that — Sa‘dl says : — 

J| (Xuw CUMsItXa. 

Bdstt mujib-i ra^yi Khvdd-st 
Kas na-dXdam ki gum shud az rah-i rdst 
“ Rectitude (or truth) is the means of pleasing God. 

Never have I seen an upright man forsaken.” 

“ Gar bi-jd-yi ndn-ash andar sufra hudl dftdd) 

Td qiydmat ruz-i rushan kas na-dldl dar jahdfi — (Sa‘di). 

as* «)j| j ^ c^T «>Uib:b guft bi-i^timdd-i an ki ddnad ki bukas^ 
na-guyarn (Sa‘di) “ he replied because he relies on what he knows, viz. that 
I won't repeat things to any one ” ; vide also example in Remark to (a) (1) : 

4 ^*^ ^ kl sukhufi juz 

hi-hukmA zarurat na-guftl va mujib-i dzdr-i kas bi-zabdn~ash na rafil (Sa‘df) 
“ — who never spoke unless it was necessary, nor unbridled his tongue to 
hurt anyone’s feelings ” ; (in m.c, kas-% instead of kas) : aiif ^ 

vi^lxu — tn hukamd^ gufta and chahdr kas az diahar kas 

bi-jdn hi-ranjand^ “ four people live in dread of four other people ” : jr 

qazd-rd az kasdn-i u yak-% kdzir bud ” by chance one of his 
followers (people of the house) was present.” 

Remark . — is also used in the sense of “noble” (i.e. a ‘some- 
body’) as opposed to nJd-kas “ ignoble, mean” ; thus Sa‘di says: — 

* In m.c. kaa-l ** some one,*' hut In kaa “ this person.’* Care must 

be taken to pronounce this word kas and not kus {jr^ (whence the Arabic kusa). 
Kaa is properly a substantive, “a person, a body”; chunln kaaqn 
‘ ‘ such persons. * * 

s In m.c. and in prose kas-i ra tj 4 /*^ would be used for kas in the example. 

^ kas that person.** Ex.: d cr^*> 

ash hi^irift ta bi-manzil-i an kaa dar avard ‘ ‘ he took him by the hand and led him to 
that person’s house.** 

t Birtanj “in affliction** and *^1 “are,” or else 6^-ran/and the 3rd 

person pi. of the Aorist of ranjidan J both correct. 
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L.-S' ci^T jf 

Shamshir^i n%k az aharv^i had chUn kunad kas-l ? 

Nd-kas hi-tarhiyat na-shavad, ay Jmklm, kas — (Sa‘di), 

“ How can a man make a good sword from bad iron ? 

An ignoble man becomes not; oh philosopher, noble by education.” 

Imruztvd u ham kas shuda ast v::^i ^ (m.c.) “ he has 

become a big person, a somebody, these days.” 

^ 3^ vj1 3 f y. 

Bar ]^ud dar-i kdm u drzu dar-hastam 
V^az minnaUi har nd-kas u kas vd rastam. 

‘‘ I close the door of hope in my own face, 

Nor sue for favours from good men, or base.’ ’ 

(0. K., 315, Whin,) 

Kas u nd-kas ^ “ high and low, all.” 

B%-kas signifies friendless, destitute, an orphan.” 

Kam-tar kas-% scarcely a person.” 

These significations of kas nd-kas and in- kas are m.c. 

as w^ell as classical. 

(4) “One”: ^ ddam^ ddaml^ insdn “man”; 

slmkhs^ “a |)er8on.” Ex. : ddam hayrat mlkunad ki — “one 

(lit. a man) wonders that — ” ; insdn could be substituted in such sentences : 

(JS bu-yi gul shakhs rd mast ml-kunad the scent 
of the roses intoxicates one ’ ’ : sha^s na-bdyad in hania subuk bdshad 
M tjccR.^ (in.c.) “ a pemon, {a man) ought not to be so 

impatient.” 

Remark L — shakhs-i vdhid, or fard^i bashar, signifies 

“a single individual,” and shakhsd “a person, some one.” Ex.: 

isXxsu ^ 31 ^ b c^\j shakhsd vdhid bd dah nafar nami-iavdnad 

bi-jangad “a single individual cannot fight with ten men”: — 

‘‘ some one came (to me) — ” ; but^^-^^sui shak^i adj : (note accent) means 
“ personal.” 

I Adam and insdn both mean “man** as opposed to “ beast,’* but the 

latter is also used in the sense of, * possessing politeness, good manners ; not a savage.’ 

The following classical sentence, M'l-Uirsam mabddd bi-dast-i ddam-l jangallbi-yuftam 
va in ham-chundn ast ki hi-panja-yi shir giriftdr shudan 

^ j (class.), would in modern Persian be 

rendered — Va in chundn ast ki guyd insdn birpanja-yi shir giriftdr shavad 
i4 e)^>( b^ vi^t. 

^ The plural of shahh^ is (jeldxJwl . 

s In m.c. ^ or ^ gij or glch would be more used in this sense. 
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Remark //. — The indefinite pronoun “one” in English, or “a man,” 
may often be rendered in Persian by har-ki “ whoever ’ ’ : — 

har-ki nazdik-tdr ast partshdn4ar ast the nearer one is, the 
more one is in anxiety,” lit. whoever is nearer is in great anxiety, vide § 45 
(v); harki dar zindagi 

ndn-ash noridiurand chun hi-mtrad ndm-ash na-barand — (Sa‘di) “ when a 
man’s bread is not eaten ^ in his lifetime, his name is not mentioned after 
death.” The following is often quoted by dervishes and Sufis : — 

• .. 

(6) The indefinite pronoun “ one” can only be expressed by putting the 
verb, Aorist or Past Habitual, into the second person singular, as, gu% 

“you would say” : i^cyy^y ci) (•^‘^3^ 

izdihdm-i zan u mard churidn-ki agar sar-i suzan-l-anddl^ti hUzamln na-ras%di 
(H. B. Chap. XI) “such a crowd of men and women that were one to 
throw (or had you thrown) a needle’s point amongst them it wouldn’t have 
reached the ground.” 

(d) “No one, none, nobody, nothing/^ no, some.” 

(1) Jilch kasy or kas, with the verb in the negative. Ex. : 

Sa*di says : ^ oliiij hick kas bi-rnan iltifdt na-kard id — “no 

one paid any attention to me — ” ; (m.c.) : ^ 

hich ki az shumd-hd ldi\-i in kdr nisfid (m.c.) “ none of j^ou are fit for this 
business”; b^U-^ jt kicli yak az shimd-hd 

Idyiq-i marharnat-hd-yi man nistid^ (m.c.) “none of you is de.serving of my 
kindness” ; jtiUjyj Osu ^ r^U kick yah mdjard rd qalam-hand 

kardan na-taivdnistam^ (Afghan) “I was unable to commit to writing any 
one of the adventures ” : ^ ^ j )y^ chaskm-i mur n 

pciryi mar u ndn^i mulld kas na-did (modern saw) “ none has ever seen ant’s 
eye, snake’s foot, or Mulla’s bread.” ^ 

oiiii hick na-guft ‘ ‘ he said nothing ” : hich kas naydmad 
’ ‘ no one came” : vide also (/) (2) and § HU (m). 


1 Note this method of forming the passive. 

* Nothing ’ is in English a noun. 

8 Or hich yak 

4 Grammatically, of course, this should be nlst this 2nd person plural is an 

example of the slovenly thought so noticeable in modern Persian. 

8 In m.c. this sentence would be hich yah az majarahu ra nami-tavanutam qayd 
hi-hunam lAt^^bo j\ 

® Mullas * bleed ' people and are not bled. In m.c., nMld-zada ^ is almost the 
equivalent of ‘ stingy,' etc. 
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Remark, — Hlch which is used adjectively and substantively, is 

applicable to substantives, animate or inanimate. As an adjective, it pre- 
cedes its substantive.® 

(2) “Some, any.” In composition, without a negative some- 
times implies some,” and with a negative “ none,” etc. 

Example : — 

L$^ 

Gar Fartdun sJiavad hi-nVmat u mdl 
Bi’hunar-rd hi-Mch has ma-shumdr — (Sa^di). 

“ Even should he become a Faridun in wealtli and possessions, 

Do not consider the ignorant (mean) person anybody.” 

^ tu-yi sandtiq Inch clilz hast “is there anything 
in the box?”; hlch adam-i Injd dmad “did any man 

come here ? ” : hlch mard-l naydmad “no man came”: 

lipif ^ hlch has dnjd hast “ is there any one there? ^ 
liLj \^jc hlch mfjt mard ydd ml-kunl “do you ever remember me?”; 

hlch qdh dnjd raffa~l (class.) “ have you ever gone there ? ” ; 

^Ixdf fj hi-hlch vajh ml-iavdnl hi Jcdr-rd anjdvi 

hidihl (m.c.) “can you by any means complete this work ? ” 

(3} In answer to a question, hlch ^ and its compounds signify a 
negative. Ex. : Q. rlii mhkunl “ w’hat are you doing ? ” A. kick 

“ nothing.” To the question. t?uT '' who i.s there ? ’’ the answer might 
be ^ « no one.” 

Similarly In hama hlch ast signihes this is all nothing ” ; 

hlch chlz nlst {cliiz-l or) “it is nothing” : — 

In hama hlch ast chun ml-bugzarad 
BaJ^t u takht u amr u nahy u glr u ddr, 

“This is all naught, since it passes away, (viz.) fortune and sovereignty, 
ordering and counter-ordering, empire and dominion.” — (Sa'di.) 


i Hlch vaqt '* ever ” ; hlch i^aqt-na ^ “never.” Ex. : ghulam 

hlch waqt darya na-didd bud (v^a‘di) “ the slave had never 

seen (or experienced)! the sea.” 


^ The m.c. phrase tilch kas-l nist Inch mard 

(not mardrl iS^j^ )> signifies “ he is of no account, a poor creature ’ ^ ; the latter sometimes 
also signifies hlch mardl na-ddrad (politely translated “ he has no 

manhood * ’). 
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Dunya didi va har chi didt htch ast 
V^dn * mz ki guftl m shunidl Inch ast. 

You see the world, but all you see is naught, 

And all you say, and all you hear is naught.*’ 

(0. K., Rub, 50, Whin.) 

“ He is less than nothing ” az hichchiz kamtar ast"^ 3’ 

(m.c.), or u az htch hich-tar ast y 

Remark . — It must, however, be borne in mind that htch properly 
means “ anything,” and hich-na ^ “ nothing ” ; thus, “ eating nothing is 

better than eating bad food ’ ’ would be rendered by htch na-^wurdan bihtar 
az Mdm-i bad hhtpurdan ast y > while htch 

khurdk J^urdan c)^)^ ^ (Indian) would mean, if it meant anything 

at all, “eating anything (or something) is better than — •. ’ 

(4) “At all, ever?” In interrogative phrases implies “ever, at 
all ; in the least.” Example : — 

Btiju ji ^♦iC s 

Ay ki hargiz jardmush-at na^kunam 
Hlch-at az handa ydd mt-dyad ? — (Sa‘di). 

“ Oh Thou whom I never forget, 

Dost thou at all remember thy servant ? ” — (Sa‘d!). 

^ jU ^ htch tar mt-zant (m.c.) “ do you play the guitar at all ? ” : 

hick mt-shavad u*rd bi-bimm (m.c.) “ would it be (or is 

it) at all possible for us to see him ? ’ ’ 

Retnark. — ^ htch u puch signifies “ contemptible, anything silly or 
futile.” 

(5) Htch ^ (like^ar j^) can be Joined with kuddm as, Mch kvMm 

^ “ either (of two); anyone (of three or more).” With the nega- 
tive, it signifies “ neither” and “ none.” 

Remark. — Htch ^ and har jA [vide (j)] are called or 

Ishiri mvbham ( ^--•1 ) is Indefinite Pronoun. 

(6) ^ ‘ No one ” (m.c.) ai— ahad-t—na (m.c.) , (i.e. aJmd-i with the verb 
in the negative) : vide (c) (2). Example : — ahvdUt ohadA 
barham na^khurd. — (Shah’s Diary) “no one was upset (sea-sick). 

1 For Va an of 

2 Also u juz~i hava ast vSA4*»f^ jf (m.c.). 

* Poetical for faramush-at 

^ Could also be written (rare). 
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(7) Ohlz or cMzri is)^ followed by a negative verb signifies 
“ nothing,” vide (p), 

(e) ‘'So-and-So, such and such, Snooks, what’s his name fuldn (in 

Persian also faldn) is a designation of an undefined person or thing, present or 
absent; as an adjective it precedes its substantive, as: fuldn-kas 
such a person.” Ex. : ^ t; va 

bashdrat dvard ki fuldn qaVa rd hi dawlaUi J^uddvandl kushddim (Sa‘df) “ — 
and brought the good news that such and such a fortress had been taken ’ ’ : 

iS clJS ^ak-i az huzurgdn pdrsd^i^ 

rd guft kl chi gu-^t dar haqq-i fuldn *dhid (Sa‘di) ^‘a certain great man 
asked a pious ascetic what his opinion was concerning a certain religious 
person ” ; or ^ or fuldn dmad, or fuldn kas 

(kas-l or shakhs) dmad “So-and-So came” : ^ eAi d/ir 

fuldn iidrif^ ft sana-yi fuldn ‘‘on such a date in such a year.” Yd fuldn 

L) ‘‘ho! you there.” Fuldn is also used to indicate the private parts of 
male or female. ^ 

The feminine is but more often c>j fuldn zayi, etc., is used. 

Remark L — The demonstrative pronouns are sometimes used with fuldn 
as: %n fuldn (^t “this So-and-So” and an fuldn oT ‘‘that 
So-and-So.” 

Remark I L — In vulg. m.c., ydru is used for men or women and 
sometimes for things, as: yard dmad So-and-so (man or woman) 

came” : ydru rd hiydvar ‘‘bring the wine” (or the goblet or gaming 

things: for anything forbidden). 

(2) fuldnl refers to persons only, whether present or absent. 

An exception is f) fuldn%-rd hiydr (Tehran) “ bring it (wine).” 

A caller, to avoid the mention of his own name, might say to the servant 
at the door, hlgil^d Man I dynad shumd tashrtf Tia-ddshttd^ etc. , UA 

Inpoetrv fuldni sometimes signifies ‘ a mistress.’ Fuldn u Bahrmn 
and vulgarly Fuldn u Pashmaddn ^ are also used for 

persons or things when there are more than one, as: Fuldn u Bahrmn dm- 
adand “ So-and-So with So-and-So came ” ; fuldn u pashma^ 

dan guftand j (m.c.) “they said such and such things.” 


^ Tn m.o. gushadan (not kushadan 

The two words pdrsa and *abid have much the same signification ; the 
former is Persian, the latter Arabic ; ‘56id signifies properly “worshipping (God).” 

H NTote the of unity. 

♦ The m.c. abuse fuldn-am hi-fuldn-at CajAhj (or fuldni^ash has an inde- 

cent signification. 
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Fulan e;lli can be used as an adjective, but fulanl cannot, 
the former is indefinite {nakira and the latter definite {ma^rifa ^ 

that is, if referring to a person known to the speaker and his listener, 
would be used, otherwise fulan 

Fuldn u blstar (or bisar) ^ is also used in modern P< 

generally for things, rarely for persons. 

(3) What’s his name ” ; ^ chi cliizy or chi chiz-i (m.c. j. Ex. : 

biraw bigu bi-chi chiz^ bi-Hajl A gh a (m.o.) “ go ar 
what’s his name, I mean Haji Agha ” ; e/® ^ 

pish-i man amad-g^iddm Hasan “what’s his name came to me — (jj 
Hasan.” In, jT j\ ^ nakhat-% az ku-yi 

bi-man dr, fuldni = ma^shuq. 

(4) Bdstdr u bistdr ^ “So-and-So,” are obsolete. 

Remark, —In the following sentences : — 

dard rd ddbvd-d nisi magar zahra-yi ddam-% ki bi-chandln sifat fiiaicsuf bu\ 
(Sa‘dl) “for this disease there is no cure, but the gall of a human bein| 
has such and such qualities,” the word fvXdn could be substitiit< 
chand^n w ithout materially altering the sense. 

(/) Both,” and “ neither of two,” 

(1) har-du “both.” Examples: 

har du linga rd bdr-i shutur karda mahdr-i shuiur rd g^rfft {m.c.] 
loaded the camel with both its Joacls and took hold of the nose*stri 

bidiar du dast dar dumhal-i kishil amkJii, (v 
“ he seized and clung with both hands to the stern (or perhaps the rii 
of the ship ” ; ^ b iz/f bigir an har du 

turd sad dinar bidiham “ he said save both of those two and I will give ; 
hundred dinars”^: U md har du rafiim (or simply har du ? 

) ” we both went.” 


1 Note the demonstrative or relative 
Yovhary^ “every vide (;). 

5 Linga is “ one out of a pair; the load of one side of a beast of burden, 

^ Mahar is the camel leading-string attached to a wooden key in the nose 

certain districts (l^iurasan for instance) the mahar is not used, the loading- 
being merely attached to a rope halter. The classical expression di 

hi mahar (camel without a nose-string) signifies “ refractory “ and sometimes *' 
dering aimlessly commonly used in India. 

6 Formerly a coin of value. At the present day a dinar is an imaginary cc 
infinitesimal value; fifty go to one shahl or to a half penny of English money. N( 
b for ‘‘and ” : ^ would be unidiomatic. 
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In m.c. , jdyk is also placed before the separate and affixed pronouns as 
shown in the following examples : ^ ^ har du-yi md dmadim ^ “ we 

both came jA, or isj)^ har dvryishdnf or har 

durshan, or har-du-yi uJmn ^ “ both of them ’’ : fj har du^ash rd 

biydr (m.c.), or^Uj I; har du-yash rd hiydr (m.c.), (or har du alidn rd 

hiydr fyU yt) ‘‘bring both of them” : the last however is for living 
things only. 

Re7nark , — In m.c., harm si shahr auo etc., might be used for har si 
shahr < 3 u»^a> “all three cities.” 

(2) “Neither (of two) ” ^ is expressed by with a negative. Ex. : 

y ^ va turd in har du nist — “ and both these (qualities) are 

wanting in you, (you have neither of these two) ” : fj j 

va sarv rd Inch az m har du nist “ and the cypress has nothing of these two 
qualities mentioned ” — (Sa‘df). F^c?eaIso id) (1). 

(3) “Both.” The Arabic dual ithnayn “both”, pronounced in 
Persian imayn, is occasionally used by Mullas, or in legal documents. 

(4) Indirect ways of expressing “both” are given in the following 
examples : — 

yjy y ^ ^ imn u tu hi-rdvim “ let us botli (you and me) go ” ; ^ U 

rrid a dnhd (or md bd dnhd) hiramm (m.c.) “let us both (us and them) 
go” : jyjjy y b shumd hd u (or shumd va u) hi-ramd (m.c.) “ you go with 
him, let yon and him both go*”; lyt y tyJ y ham in va ham an 
rd biydr ^ or more commonly In u an rd-biydr ^ bring both this and 

that (i.e. both).” 

(5) “Both sides” dy jct yharduimaf: also expressed by the Arabic 

dual jdnibayn or tanifayn “ the two sides, both sides; the con- 

tending parties, both parties.” 

Remark . — Similiar to y har du “ both,” are s>my Imr si “ ail three,” 
etc. Ex. : y^jy L> y har panj kitdh-i M^ucbrd faru^tam “ I sold 

all five of my books.” 

(<;) (1) “Some, several, sundry, few.” Ohand or cha^id-i 
few,” signifies an indefinite quantity ; it precedes or follows its substantive, 
which should be in the singular, and may or may not have the of unity. 


1 Or har du td> man amadlm j^y (m.c.): or har du ta 8hdn 

U (m.c.). 

^ * ‘ Neither — nor * * are expressed by ^ na — ^ na. 

8 Lit. “You have not these both.” 

^ Note that the order of the persons is the reverse to that in English : the Persians 
say “ I and thou (or you) ” and the English “ you and I.” 
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gx. : iSJ^ har-i^ chand ghuta Uiurd (Sa‘di) “in short he sunl 

a few times” : y. chand ruz bar In bar amaaJ— '(Sa‘di) “ s 

few days after this”; kcdirm-l chand — (Sa‘di) “a few words ” 

qadjavM-chand biraftaml — (Sadi) “ I went a few steps ” ; 

sdhl chand— “ a few years.” 

Chand is an adjective. If it follows its noun, the noun requires the 
indefinite 

Remark. — Chand ‘ a few ’ properly indicates a number less than 

ten. ^ < A . 

Khurush-i bar dvard Bizhan chu shir 
Zi Turkdn bi-raftand chand-% dillr. 

Shah-Nama Book 4, Oiriftdr shudan4 Mdhuy-i Surl va kushta shudan-i it 
birfarmdn-i Blzhan^i Turk. 

(2) In modern Persian, chand, precedes its substantive, which is in 

the singular with or without the of unity, and the verb is generally in the 
plural. Ex.: chand sarbdz rajtand^ “a few soldiers went ” : 

45 *^^ chand I 7nurdand^ (Afghan) “a few died”; ^ chand 

^idmatgdr “ some serving men,” but \\ chand-% az khidmaigar 

M “ a few from amongst the serving men.” 

(3) Colloquially and vulgarly the verb is frequently put in the singular. 

Ex. : i^y chand nafar Isfahdnl nishasta hud ‘ ‘ there were 

some Isf ahanis seated (there) ” ; the verb should be in the plural {budatid 

In the m.c. sentence ^ dar miydn-i daryd 

chand kuJiOryi dtgar ham hudand, '‘in the midst of the sea there were 
some other rocks,” kuh the singular should be used with the verb 
in the singular. Chand kasdn though sometimes used in m.c., 

is incorrect. 

(4) The Afghans (not the Persians) in speaking frequently use a plural 

substantive after chand Ex. : ^ chand 

tdjirdn u sdhibdn-i kothi nishasta hudand (Afghan) “ a few merchants and 

1 Or y iyy (class.); also (m.c.) “ a few days.” Ex. : 

LSJJJ CA2cdACA3 maalabat an ast ki chand ruz-thi-shahr dar-ayl 

(m.c.) “ it is proper for you to come and stay in the city for a while.’* 

2 The hamza is for the of unity. 

Colloquially, raft the singxilar is used; but incorrectly. 

4^ Chand nafar-i murdand a vulgarism and incorrect. 

6 Or bud i>y* Also kUh should be in singular after chand 

® In m.c. chand nafar tdjir or chand nafar tajiran 

but the singular is the commoner. 

7 This is the Hindi word kothi. 
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owners of warehouses were sitting (there)”; chand 

angushtarJid-yi ^ tild “a few finger- rings of gold”; 

aqsdmri ^araq hud (m.c.) “ there were several kinds of spirits.” 

(6) In m.c., chandrl^ov yak-chand-i means ‘ ‘ alittle while,’ ’ 
several times. Ex. : l^ijt Haklm^^M 

Mamdmlik ki chand-i hud mjd huddidashud — (Shah’s Diary) “ the Hakim-^d 
Marmlik, who had been here for some time, was interviewed by us 

Isuut oy«-A chandrl hast mjd hastam (m c.) “ I have been here for some 
time ” ; chand-i (m.c.) ‘‘ after a little while ” ; 

p\ y. chuh-t ki dar dast ddsht chand-i har sar-i u zad 
( Af.) “ he struck him several times with the stick he held in his hand.” 

Remark I. — It will bo noticed that in m.c. chandA is used for 

chandrgdh (classical), chand loaqt (classical and m.c.), chand har 

(classical and m.c.), and chand dap a (m.c.). 

The Afghans use chand gdh in speaking. 

Remark IL — Yak chand is used in the sense of a few ” ; 

iSj^ chand najar-% hudand (m.c.) a few persons were present.” 

(6) ian-l cha^id (class.) signifies ‘ ' sundry persons 

tan4 chand dar suhhaUi man hudand — (Sa‘di) “ certain indivi- 
duals were friends of mine”; f; y 

13 tanA chand az marddnA vdqi^a dtda va jang 

dzmuda rd bi-jirisiddand id dar shi'b-i jabal pinhdn shudand (Sa‘di) ‘‘certain 
experienced veterans were sent to hide in a ravine in the mountains.” 

In m.c., instead of the classical ^ tanA chand, Jd iiJU. chand nafar 
is used. 

(7) For chand «3j^ as an interrogative, vide § 37 (w), 

(8) Yak-chand and chand td b “a few, a little, somewhat.” 
Yak chand takes a singular noun, but a plural verb : vide (5) Remark II. 

If is added, however, the verb is in the singular, as : yak chand td 
mard bud, Yahchand-i, adv., is a short while” : vide (5). 

(9) Compounded with the demonstrative pronouns, chandin 

“so much as this,” etc., and chanddn ‘‘so much as that,” etc.: vide 

§ 36 (h). 

For chanddn ki “ ho wever much , as soon as, as long as,” etc., 

vide § 92 (d) (13). 

Remark /. — Ghand is connected with and «>^f, and andak 


1 Or singular. 

^ In the m.c. of Persia, aqsam the broken plural of qism might oooasion- 

ally be used under the impression that it weis a singular word. 

8 Title of the Shah*s physician. 

♦ i.e. days, weeks, or months (not portion of one day). 

8 Similarly for things 1^ chand td (m.c.) is used. 
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Remark II, — Ghand is only used for things that can be counted. 

For quantity that can be measured and;»>«^ are used : vide (h). 

For fdra “ some, a few,” etc., vide (p) (2). 

(h) . (1) “Somewhat, a little quantity,” qadr-i. Ex.: JJAj 

(jadr-% dh bi‘dih “give (me) a little water”; ls)^ qadrd jaw hiydr 

“bring a little barley.” Vide bar^-t etc., “ a little.” 

(2) “So much, this quantity ” is in qadr, 

(3) “ That much, that quantity ” is^^ c>f an qadr, 

(4) “ How much, what quantity ” chi qadr ? 

Remark, — etc., is only used for quantity, for things that can be 
measured : vide Remark II (g) (10). 

[i) “ All, every, the whole” : 

(1) Kama the whole, etc. ; also means “every ” {har). In classical 
Persian, precedes or follows its substantive. Ex. : ® hama 

ynardumdn (class.), or ^ mardumdn^i hama (Indian) “ all the men ” ; 

jiiij or) mardum (or mardumdn hama raftand ‘‘all 

the men went ” (class, and modern). 

In the Gulistan, hama generally precedes its substantive (without 
an izafat), and the substantive and the verb are in the singular^ or plural 
according to the idea conveyed. Ex. : jua hama shah (Sa‘di) “the whole 

night ” ; ^ hama ^umr “ the whole of one’s life.” 

t; cJbfe’ * — ♦A ^ uaJU jCi 

Naml-hlni ki gdv-i dar "alaf~zdr 
Biydldyad hama gdvdn-i dih-rd? — (Sa‘di). 

“ Dost thou not see that one ox in a meadow 
Can contaminate all the oxen of a village 1 ” 

hama ^aybhd (class.) “all the vices” (i.e. every vice there 
is ; the plural is here used in an intensive sense to signify numbers). 

1 Qadr-h qadr, A. and P., signifies “ quantity, value ’ * and qadar, P. (in Arabic qadr) 
signifies “fate, preordained destiny.’* ‘H-quco qadari (note accent) “a person 

who maintains the doctrine of free will ’’ as opposed to jabrl “one who believes in 

predestination, a fatalist.” 

‘i- To be distinguished from ^ ju or or juy (also jvb) “ a running brook ” and 

the Imperative of justan of juyidan “ to seek * ’ ; jav-l “ a single grain of barley.” 

s No izafat. 

* Mardum is a collective noun always treated as a plural, though it has also a 
plural mardumdn 

t A singular noun is often used in a collective sense and with a plural verb. 

« M.C. hamoryi ^ayhJid 

^ Similarly muddatrhd “ ages, long times” is stronger than muddairx 

“along time*’: “he was ill for a long time,” but 

4>iV« “ he was ill for ages.” 
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jf ^ guyand chi gham gar hama ^dlam murdand, 

(Sa'di) ‘‘they say ‘what concern of oars is it, if the rest of the world 
perish ? ’ ” ; here ‘ dlam is a collective noun signifying ‘ all the people 
of the world ’ : 

Garchi aim u zar zi sang dyad Kami 

Dar hama sang-l nabdshad* zarr u aim — (Sa'di). 

“Though silver and gold come from stone 
Not in every stone is found gold and silver ; 

Chu dast az hama hilat-i dar gusist 
Haldl ast hurdan bi-shamshir dast — (Sa'di). 

“ When every (single) stratagem has failed 
Then only is it lawful to resort to force.” 

ojU 3* dushman chu az hama 

hllatrl dar mdnad ^ silsila-yi dustl bujumbdnad — (Sa'di) “ when (your) enemy 
has failed by every single stratagem (to injure you), he then tries to 
make friends with you.” In the last three examples hama^ with the 
of unity added to the substantive, signifies “ each ” or “ every ” considered 
separately, i.e, har sang-i 

It is difficult to say whether hama is a substantive or an adjective. 
In classical Persian it either precedes its substantive without an izdfat or 
follows it in apposition (of corroboration ) without an izdfat^ as : 

In modern Persian, though the same con- 
structions are used, it is usual for hama to precede its substantive and be 
coupled to it by an izdfat \ in this case it is obviously a noun. 

In Indian Persian, hama is treated like an ordinary adjective, i.e. 
it precedes its substantive without an izdfat or follows it with one: it 
can also follow in apposition. 

(2) In modern Persian, hama generally precedes the substantive ^ with 
the izdfat.^ Ex. : ^^'jXx^kfiama-yizanhddmadand ^oxzanJmhamadmadand) 

“ all the women came.” However, hama zanhd dmadand is correct (though 


I Poetical for agar-chi 

‘i For zar )) ,* tashdid poetical license. 

8 Or ivamd *>^^0 (Past tense) and fumband 

4 hawor-yi shahr sukht ** the whole of the city (sing.) was burnt,** but 
hayna-yt shahr mi-guyand “ all the people of the city say.** {Suhhta ahud 

could be said instead of sukht), 

5 Tamam and jaml* are always followed by the izafat, 

8 
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rare) even in m.o. ; ^ hamoryi shah “ the whole of the night ” andjj; ^ 
hamoryi ruz the whole of the day ; but harm shdb (or hama-yi 

shabha and harm ruz }j) m (or harm-yi ruzhd Ujjjj ^ mean 

‘‘ every night ” and ‘‘every day ” ; dar hama^ shahr-i 

qassdb ast^ (modern vulgar and incorrect) ‘^in every city there are butchers ” 
(collective noun). 

Remark,-— In modern PeAian, liama with a singular noun is equivalent 

to har yk, and should be followed by a singular verb, but vide end of (4). 

(3) Before the affixed pronoun there is no izdfat. Ex. : ^ 

owNwf 6 ^ ^ I julga hama-ash bd safd u zabz u dbdd asi (m.c.) “the 

valley, the whole of it, is pleasant, green, and fertile.’’ 

Before the affixed plural pronouns, the izdfat is either omitted or inserted 
after hama in speaking. Ex. : or liarm-yi sha7i or 

hamorshdn (or hama-yi dnhd ^♦a ®) bad-and “ all of them are bad.” 

Remark , — Even in m.c. it is considered better to omit this izdfat after 
Jiama ; the omission is, however, rarely made even by the educated. 
Hamoryi in mardum (m.c.) is “ all these people” : but m hama 

rmrdum (m.c.) is ambiguous, as it may mean either “all these 

people” or “so many people.” In harm mird/am jam' shuda budand ki 
digar jd nadyud W ^ (m.c. “so many people 

had collected that there was no room for more” is ambiguous; but in 
in hamoryi mardum “all these people” there is no ambiguity. 

However, it would be better to say hanm-yi in, 

(4) Hama cMz a^a ** everything,” hutm-jd U. a#A “everywhere,” 
hama-kas ^ “everybody,” d^nAharm vaqt ^ “always” are 
classical as well as m.c. In harm malMrij “ all this expense” 

appears to be modern. 

Hama kas ^ is followed either by a singular or pIuraF verb 
according to the idea in the writer’s mind ; hama kasdrmd (m.c.) 


1 Also ^jrj ^ hama-rtka ** every day.’’ 
a No tza/at : or dar hamoryi shahrhd jA. 

8 Sa‘di, however, uses dar hama sang-l 
* Julga a valley, or plain, as opposed to hill. 

6 AhadmearkB ‘‘cultivated” and hence “populous”; i^j| Injdabadi 

nlst means “there is no cultivation here,” or “there is no human habitation here.” 

® For neuter things hamoryi anha bad oat Aj l^f 

1 Perhaps the only instance in the Qulietdn where hama kas occurs as a 

nominative to a verb, is in the verse AaA ^ durr4 yatlm-rd hama 

kaa mushtarl buwad. 
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“everybody came ” ; hama kas dmadmid (m.c.) all the people 

came,” vide (i) (2) Remark. 

(5) The Afghans in speaking also say Jiama kasdn 

(6) The m.c. expression ^ is^ ^ hama tu-yi ham means “ all together, 

indiscriminately” (= hama dar-ham har-ham) ; ^ 

bd in hama (classical and modern) “ with all this, nevertheless, in spite 
of all this ” ; c.^3 In hama nisi “ this is not all, something remains.” 

Remark. — It will be noticed that in classical Persian, ^ hama is 
considered an adjective, while in modern Persian it is generally treated as a 
substantive. 

(7) The regular plural of M hama^ hamagdn is old and not used in 

m.c. Hamgindn is generally used as the plural of hama and 

signifies the whole collection regarded as individuals. 

As the diacritical bar of is omitted in Persian , there is nothing in 
writing to distinguish the plural of 1 mm- kun fellow- worker, com- 

panion ’ ’ from hamgindn 

(S) hamagi is a substantive, signifying “all, the whole, entirety,” 

derived from hama^ as 4^5^^ ^ jiimlagi is from jumla (vide 9). Ex. • 
az hamagl-yi zandn “ out of all the women ” (m.c.) ; 

y haniagl az htizurg u Icuclmk naml-iavdnand Miiid- 
ddn bi-kii 7 uind (m.c.) “all, great or small, lose their self-control; 

hamagl-yi chlzha-yi l^ud ird dvardam “ I brought all 
my things.” Hamagi also, like hama can follow the substantive 
in apposition. 

Hamagi 4^^^, followed by a plural verb, unlike hamgindn does not 

refer to the whole regarded as individuals, but to the whole regarded as a 
collection. It is generally followed by a plural verb, as : «« all 

went, ” but “ all of it is good.” Hamagi is rarely used. 

(9) Jumla “sum, wiiole, total, aggregate” is a substantive, and is 
usually followed by the izdfat. Ex : y yumla-yi wujud-i u {Sa‘di) 

' ‘ the whole of his body ’ ’ ; 3 y \Ji guft du^d-yi 

khayr^ ast turd u jumloryi Musalmdmti rd (Sa'di) “ he said, ' it is a prayer of 
welfare for you and the whole of the Muslim people’ ” ; jumla-yl 

lashkar “ the whole of the army (Sa'di) ” ; jumla-yi kd^indt “ the 

whole of the things that be, all creation ” ; 

aiU.:^ Jf 31 y agar man az Khuddy ta^dlg chunln 


1 Hama is Persian, but jumla is Arabic. Jumlagl is of course a Persian 

noun. 

^ Khayrj^^ is here an adjective: du*a-yi Mtayr opposed to du*aryi had 
S There should be no izdfat after Khuddy though colloquially it is usually inserted. 
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tarsidaml hi tu az Sultan azjumla-yi siddiqdn budamx (S*adi) “ had I fear< 
God as you do the King, I would have been one of the Faithful ^ Testifi 

jumlori ki dar firdq-i u gufiam 

(Sa‘di) ‘‘ and the following is an extract from all that I composed c 
separation (his separation from me) ” ; Ilia. jumla khata ka 

(S‘adi) “the whole missed the mark”; jumla talaf shud al4.^ 

whole was destroyed.” 

Jumla occasionally follows its substantive in apposition. 

Remark , — ^1^ c>T 3^ az mi jumla signifies “out of the whole, j 
example”; hiJ-jumla “in substance, in short”; aJUWf S 

jumla “ on the whole ’ ’ ; f^H-jumla'^ “ in short ’ ’ ; min 

“ out of the whole.” 

(10; (also jumlaM, rare) “universality, total 

Tliere is properly a shade of difference in meaning between jumla ai^ 
jumlagx Ex.: jimila^yi zandn dmadand ^>1)3 aJU^ “the 

or nearly of the whole of the women came,” but jumlagt-yi zandn dnu 
“ the totality of the women came, none was left.” 
RaHyyai-i an taraj hi- jumlagx muiV-i farmdn gashiand 

^xtixo (Sa‘d!) “ the people (peasantry, etc.) of that district be 
subject to him in a body (at once and without exception)” : , 

jumlagl-yi lashkar “ the whole of the army”; juniiagl-yi { 

(m.e.) “ the whole body of the horses.” 

Remark, — “ All came,” can be expressed by hamagi (or jumlagl, fa 
liama, or jumla aU^) dmadand, Hamagi , (etc.) yi-khurdk sarf 
ail the food was eaten.” 

Some Persians maintain that tiiese uses of hamagi ^.^X^a and jumlagt ^ 
are vulgar, and that the two words should be considered adverbs 
zandn jumlagx dmadand^ the women came in a body.’ 

(11) Jarm^ “all, the whole, universal,” is always followed by a 
fat. Ex. : jami*-i mardum all men, or all the men ” ; 1^3 jt 

zanJid “ all women, oral! the women” ; jafnl^-i lashkar “ the ^ 

of the army ” ; but in mardum jamV^"'^ dmadand “ the 

of the people came,” is an adverb in the ^Arabic Accusative. Mi 

is occasionally used for as : majmu^d banl Adam ^ 

“ all the sons of Adam, mankind.” 


^ Siddlq (3^*^ “ a faithful witness,’^ an epithet of Joseph, Abu Bakr and Abr 
^ddiq “sincere, true.” 

2 Note the of is pronounced short f%, 

^ Or zandn birjumlagl dmadand (m.c.). 
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(12) SaHr yu properly signifies ‘'the remainder, the rest,” but 

is frequently employed in Persian to express ' ‘ the whole ” : it is always 
followed by an izdfat. Ex. : ^ SS i y U jf <xiU> 

iS 1 frhjumlachlz-i na mdnd az sd%r-i ma^dsl vamunJcar-l ki na-kard 

va muskir-i ki na-l^urd (Sa'di) “ in short there was no sin nor forbidden thing 
that he had not committed, nor intoxicant that he had not tasted.” 

(13) kd§a ‘ all, universal”; and qdtiba “altogether, all.” 

kdffa^yi andm “the whole human race” ; iiK 1cd^a-yi '‘iilum “all 

the sciences”: a kdfja-^yi andm, az kJfiawdss u ^awdmm . — 

(Sa'di) “everybody, high and low.’ ’ 

These two words are not in common use. 

Remark. — kdffataf^’^ and qatlbat^’^ are adverbs, “ all of them, in 

totality.” 

(14) Tamdm ^Ui “ complete,^ entire, tlie whole, all ” is both a substan 
tive and an adjective, and has the same izdjaUcomtviiQiioxiB as harm ; 
it is also used, like harna^ in apposition. Ex.: )j) tamdm4 ruz^ (m.c.) 

the whole day.” and tmmm4 ruzhd (m.e.; every day ” ; 

iamidm-i shahr (in.c.) “ all the city ” ; o tanmm-i maj^luq (m.c.) “ all 
the people”: famdm-i rhlzJid (or chiz) hdzir shud (m.c.) 

every thing was ready ” ; )ld tamdrn-i chh Uiyydr shud (Afghan) 

the same; ^U> qa7uar-i tamdm (rare), (in m.c. nidh4 tammn] “the full 
moon. ’ * 

4i>UU3 h ^( 4 -* 

Asbdh4 tamdm 7id4amdmdn dmxuid 
** And clumsiest workmen own the finest tools.” 

(0. K. 141 lf7r^:«.). 

In classical (and in Indian/ Persian tamdm does not take an izdfal 
when it precedes its substantive. 

Renmrk /. — The phrase kar-chi ianidm-tar means ' as much 

as possible,” as : hi zudi-yi har chi tairmmd^xr jUW) y quickly 

as possible.’ ’ 

Remark II. — Tamdm shudan (•U^ “to be completed” or 'to be 
ended, finished” ; ianmm kardan “ to complete, fimsh off.” 

( 15 ) Instead of tamdm (♦U^, the adjective (*13 tdmm (class.) is sometimes 

1 The demonstrative 

2 j*U«> 45^^ '■^^3 h vast ra zlnat-i rastl taniam aat — (Sa‘di) “ to the right 

(hand), the fact of its being the right hand is complete and sufficient ornament in itself.** 

8 In India tamam ruz jy) (•Uj (without imfat). 
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used in writing. Tamm u tamam j-Uj ^ ^ (emphatic) “perfect and 

plete**; ^*15 istisnayi tdmm (emphatic) “ a complete exception.” 

(16) Tamami 4 yoUj (m.c.), substantive, is also sometimes used : , 

tamami-yi mardum “ all the men.” 

(17) Tamdmat (class ) is a substantive, old, but is still 

by Afghans and Indians in writing. Ex. : tamdmat-i p 

(Indian) “all the elephants.” 

Remark , — UoUi tamdm^^ is an adverb, “ wholly,” “ in toto.” 

(18) Kull (JS substantive “all, universal, the whole, each”: 

common in Arabic phrases. Ex. : kull“-'n-nds “ all the people, 

kuW^ ahad^” Ar. “every one.” 

Kull iJS is also used in m.c. and in writing, as : kull4 zandn 

the women” ; iM kidl-i shahr “all the city ” ; kull-i ^dlam 

the world.” 

Kvll like hama can be used in apposition. Classically (ai 

Indian Persian) kull uS precedes its substantive without the izdfat, Pos 
the izdfat after kull in modern Persian is a corruption of the final vow 
the Arabic nominative case kulP^- 

(19) From the Arabic kull the Persian abstract noun and the Ai 

,00 gM 

adjective kulJl are formed. Ex. : mardum hi-kulU raftand 

“the whole of the men went”; ihtimdl-i kuUt “every] 

ability ’ ’ ; Arabic adjective. 

Remark /. — hi^kulUy adv., “altogether, generally.” KulU 

^ ,00 i? ** 

‘uir and kull^^ are also two adverbs with different meanings, as : 3Im 
kttll^* (not kulUyai^^ dmadand c6<>x>T *5" (m.c.) “ all the men can 

but u kulliyat^^* rdzl j\ (m.c.) “ he is quite dissatisfied.’ 

Remark II, kulluhum (Ar.) “the whole of them' is usee 

the Afghans in speaking; it is also occasionally used in m.c. 

(20) axjlc (class.), (m.c.), “ the whole, etc.” Pron 

Arabic root ^ ^amma “to be general, comprehensive” is derived 
adjective (-U ^dmm (m.c.) “common, universal” (as opposed to h 

m.c., “special”); al^^dmma (class, and rare) “the common pe 

1 Emphatic, like the English saying most complete.” 

^ In m.c. tamaml-yi ptlan 
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or the people in general” ; am(m)i (m.c.) adj. ‘‘vulgar” ; 'umum 
(m.c.) “universality”; ^umurm, adj. (m.o.) and ^amim (class.) 

“universal”; jff “his universal liberality.” Hence 

in Persian 'ammoryi mardum (m.c.) “the whole of the people”; 

rids (class.), and ^dmma-yi nds (class.) “the whole 

of the people”; ^dmmoryi raHyyat (m,G,) “the whole of the pea- 
santry ” ; ^amma-yi zandn (m.c.) “ the whole of the women.” 

(21) jof (3>1^ cJjf ' mmakhluq ^dm{m)% and (class, and m.c.) “ these 

people are ignorant, uneducated”; ,yo 2 In mard ^dm(m)%-st 

“ this man is common, uneducated.” 

(22) Khdss u ^dmm y also means “noble and plebeian”; 

the plural is 3 M^awdss u ^atmmm, 

(23) ^umum4 mardum “ the people generally, very nearly all 

the people ” (but in “a common matter,” ' umumi fj^y^ is an 

adjective ; but m 'ummnd ddrad “ this is common ”). 

- i> 

Remark , — From the same root comes the adverb ^umum^^ “in 

general, i.e as a rule”: “ it is commonly 

said.” 

(24) ^-^' yak-sat (m.c,) “all together, in one body; suddenly”; <dso 
** without a break, and direct.” 

{j) “Each,” “every,” “all,” “ whatever,” iSi^har yak (or 
har yah-l), har has, ^har kuddm, 

{l)jikhar. Ex.: har har “every time”; U. har jd “every- 
where” ; har ruz y, har sal J^^A, har waqt har shay 

“ every day,’ * “ every year,” “every time or continually,” “ every thing, ” 
etc. : ^ f sukkun-i digar bi-gu^ 

yam^ agar rasi Tiorbashad hi-har ^uqubat hi fanmfl sammr-dm, (Sa‘di) “ let me 
say one more word and if it does not prove true, I am fit for any (or every) 


1 Inma^ltiq *atmmm-and (m.c. only) these people are un- 

educated. ’ ’ 

2 Not to be confused with the word umrm (Ar.) “ illiterate” derived from 

iinwnah “people, nation, sect, etc.” 

3 har ahad is not used in modem Persian, and is rarely if ever used in 
classical Persian. 

4r For klch’kuddm with or without negative, vide (d) (5). 

6 Note the absence of the is which could, of course, be inserted. 

y e^lf^ ^ — ki har yah-l hadV4 jahan va murnXaxri zaman- 

and (Sa‘di) “(slave girls) who are one and all auoh as are rarely found in this 
world and are unequalled at the present time.” 
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punishment you may command’’; 

hUhar zarf-l-M sar-irtan hi-gunjad kila-yi an zarf hamhar-i sar4 shuma-st 
(m.c.) “any vessel that contains your head will be the measure of a quantity 
equal to your head ” ; az liar taraf from every side.” 

Har is properly a distributive and jirecedes its noun. It is emphasized 
by the ^ of unity,' as har mulhd zahand darad “each 

separate country has its own language.” 

Har jA is sometimes used instead of hama A 4 .A “all,” just as /iawa 
“ all ” is sometimes used for har “every.” [This confusion has probably 
arisen from the fact that “ every man says ” = “ all men say ’ ’]. 

Remark. — Har an and har an ki the more emphatic forms 

of har, are used in relative sentences, vide (k) and (1), 

( 2 ) (or j^), har yak {or har yakd) ^ ‘ everyone ” ; har kas,^ 

har kuddm “ everybody ” ; har yakl (or har ijak) and har 

kuddm take the singular or plural verb according to the idea in the speaker’s 
mind, but the singular is the more correct. Ex. : i or ) 

or har yak (or har kas) chlz-l ml-yuyad or ml-yutfand (m.c ) 

every one says something different ” ; j ilJs.) 

har yak-l bazla^l iva laflfad chundnki rasni-l zarifdn hdshad hamd 
guftand (Sa^di) “every one told some good story or pleasant jest after the 
manner of witty people”; (liere the plural is used as the writer had in 
his n^iiid, a number of people in tiie assembly concerning which lie wa« 
writing); j--? J gak-t bar vifq^i ddnisJid khud 

ray mi-zad (Sa'di) “.and each one, according to his knowledge, gave 
his opinion” ; (here the verb could not be in the plural). 0 ^ i 

jit jjb agar gusfandhd dah tdhudand hdyiul 
har kuddmd yak gusjand ddshta bdshand (m.c.) “if the sheep were ten 
then everybody should have one sheep ax>iece ” ; (here the plural is also 
used, for the same reason). 

(3) Har jA also means “ whatever.” Ex. : alki 

har nahv-% ki gujla and bdyisi "amal hard (m.c.) “we must act in whatever 
way we have been directed ; (lit. in every way they have directed, in tliat 
way it must be done).” 


1 It is perhaps this iS not the demonstrative cs* that is found in the antecedent 
to a relative clause when the antecedent is preceded by har, vide § 42. 

^ Or mde {i) (4). 

s Or grammatically daehta bdshad 
4 Bdyiat past, for future action. 
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(k) ‘'Whoever, whosoever” har kuMmkiy ^hardnki, 

jA har-ki, jA har kas^t ki^ hama kas-i ki. 

(l) Examples:— 

ci^j (Jjkb Jl — xiL j cuiu icy — ^ j,L — j iS^ i:A 

Har dn-ki tuJ^m-i hadl kisht u chashm-i niki ddahi ^ 

Dinmgh-i hlMida pukhi ru khaydhi hdtil hast — (Sa'di). 

■ Whosoever sowed evil seed and expected (to reap) good, imagined a 
vain and foolish thing.’ ’ 

(2) oo ^(,5 ^v/^l yi> har kuddm kl a-^p-l ddrnnd in" dm-t vii* 

girand (m.c.) whoever has a horse, will get a prize.” 

Remark. ~~h\, “ take whichever you please ” har kitddm rd ki ml i^mdhld 
hl-girld ij (m.c.), the rd fj is necessary otherwise j-a 

would be taken to be the subject. 

(3) liar kas-% ki j^, harki n,iidhama kas-l kl dS are used 

in the same way. Har kas~l ki (or har kas-ki j^) hiydyad in'dm~i ml- 

girad jA (m.c.) '* whoever comes (or every one who 

comes) will get a reward ” : 

Aldr-1 til ki har kird bi-bint bi-zani ^ 

Yd ham ki har kujd iiishlnl hikanl ^ — (Sa'di). 

Art tliou a snake that whomsoever thou seest thou strikest ( 

Or an owl that wherever thou sittest thou destroyest? ” 

Remark L — In the following harjA is understood ; — 

Remark H. — Har an A'i Axif yt is in cla.^.sicai language applicable to 
tilings, also vide {1) (3). 

Remark har-ki bdshad “ whoever he may be." 

(1) '• Whatsoever, whichsoever, whatsoever thing * ' ; -a^y^ har-cki^ 
har chlz, f yfc har kiiddm^ ^ kiA y^ har an ki^ yk har an chi, 

an chi. 

(1) a^jik har chi (classical and m.c.). Ex. : 
vijiA Ja har ki dast az jdn bi-shuyad har~cki dar dil ddrad hi-guyad 


1 Note As y\ jik Jiar u ki is not used; it does not exist in Persian. Har an ki 
though old is not obsolete. It is more emphatic than har ki 

^ Har kaa-l ki is better and more common in modern Persian. 

3 Har kas-l ki would be preferred in m.c. 
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(Sa‘di) ‘ ‘ whoever abandons hope of life, says whatever is in his mind (without 
fear).” 

Har-chi can also be used for living beings (in classical and modern 

Persian) , as : j f; ^ a^^ sJiJiS 

guft har-chi darvishdn-and ishdn rd vdm-i bi-dih va har-chi tavdngardn-and 
az ishdn ch%z~l hi-l^wdh (Sa‘dl) ‘‘he said, ‘ such of them as are poor, give 
them a loan ; and such of them as are rich, ask a loan from them* (lend to 
such of them as are poor, and borrow from such as are rich)/* 

The following uses of Jiar chi a^^A should also be noticed : 

har-chi %n mi-zanad an mi-raqsad (m.c.) “as this one pipes, that 
one dances (i.e. in whatever method or time he pipes)*’ or “the more he 
plays the more he dances ” ; y dj) a^A har-chi zud-iar “ as quick as possible ** ; 

a^A har-chi tamdm-tar “ as complete as possible ” ; a^^ 

har-chi tamdm-tar sa^i karda shavad (Sa‘di) “ let the utmost endeavours 
be made ” ; j4 - har-chi gasht ^aqab-i jaw^ g%r na-ydrmd 
(m.c.) “ however much he sought for barley, he couldn’t find any (in spite 
of all his seeking he failed to find any).” 

(2) Har-chlz (classical and m.c ); a^ ^ 

ai^ a.^ ba^ d az in har cMz-l ki mard zarurat bud katna rd 
girifia bi-kinara guzdshiam (Afghan) “after this I took whatever I had need 
of (or every single tiling that I had need of) and put it on shore.” 

(3) ^ yiy^ har dn Pci ; aT ^ )y:> c)T ^ har 

an divdr-i qadim ki pish d7na(R bi-quwivat-i bdzu bi-yafga7idt (Sa,'dl) “what- 
ever old ruined wall he came across, he cast down by the mere strength of 
his arm. * * 

Har dn ki is also applicable to living beings. Ex.: a^f 

b ^ a^ bi-hiihn-i dn-hi hat dn 

dushrmn ki l^vay ihsdn kunl muMmlafat ziydd kunad (Sa‘dl) “ because 
whatever enemy you treat kindly, he increases his enmity towards you 
(whenever you treat an enemy kindly he increases his enmity ) : vide 
also {k) (1). 

(4) Har kuddm “whatever, whichever.” Ex.: ^ 

1 Note the plural of the adjective ; the plural here makes the adjective definite ; 
harchl darvuh aat would mean “ all the poor of the world.” 

® Instead of har chlz-l ki a^r! the following : — Jiar chi mara zarurat hud or 

har chi ki ml-hhw^tam ^ or 1/® (m.c .) — {kindr mi- 

gu&ahtam ydL\^ixjo jU^). 

8 In modern Persian, har divdr-i qadim-i ki af )\yii y* 

^ Or har dushman ki or har dushman-t ki y or af y might be 

used. 

*> Or har kuddm Icdr-l ki (m.c.), or hi^har kdr-l ki or har kdr-i 

ki y (m.c.), or bi-har chi 
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4 ^^ ^ 6i-Aar kuMm kdr-%-ki dast ml-mnl l^rdh mu 

(Afghan) ‘‘ whatever you put your hand to you spoil”: 

kuddm az m kitdbhd bi-glrl Ichuh ast (m.c.) whichever 
one of these books you select, it will be a good business for you.” 

(5) Har an chi (classical or used in writing only) ; y 

(class.) '‘we have attacked the rinds let happen what 
will.” An-chi (classical and m.c.). Ex.: J^‘ ^ har 

dn-chi (or har-chl) guftam qabul na-kard “ in spite of all I said, no matter 
how much I said, he did not agree (lit. whatever I said — ).” ^ j 

b dnchi dastydh shud tamdm rd dvurdam (Afghan) “and 

whatever I could lay hands on I brought (the whole of it)” ; 

dnchi ki ^ mukhwdhad mukunad (m.c.) “ he does whatever he wishes” ; 

y dnchi ghuldm u asp dashtam faruj^tam (m.c.) 

whatever slaves and horses I had , I sold ’ ’ ; (**3^ 1; 

dnchi safar karda mulkhd^ rd dRda budam hi-fdHda bUd (m.c.) “I got 
no benefit from all the travelling and visiting of countries I had done = 
in spite of the fact that I had travelled and seen many countries I got no 
advantage.” 

(m) (I) A great number, man^^, enough ” ; bas Ex. : — 

Bas ndnivar buzir-i zamm dafn karda and 
Kaz hasii-yash bi-ru^yi zamhi yak nisJidn normdnd — (Sa*di). 
Many a famed one have they buried beneath the ground, 

Of whose existence not a trace has remained on this earth.” 

Bas gursna ^ Mii/f va has im-ddmsi ki hist 

Bas jdn hi-lab dmad ki bar-u has (Sa‘di). 

“ Many a man has slept hungry and none knew who he was, 

Many a man has been in death’s agony over whom none wept.” 

Basd “a many,” and basd ^ with the “ alif of excess”; 
{vide § 45) : — 

jy y va basd dilhd az u shaydd (Sa‘di) “ and a number of 

hearts (were) fascinated by him” ; basd mardum muguyand 

I Or better harchi or har qadr guftam 

In m.c. daat-glr 

3 Note hi ^ after anchi ; also the ^ could be omitted ; or harchi 

substituted for anchi 

**• Note the plural is necessary here. 

5 Poetical for Jl ^ ki az, 

6 AhogurainUy gurana^etc., etc. : but nigarlat he looked.’* 

^ This is perhaps the only instance in the Gulistan where baa-l occurs in the 
prose portion ; and it is followed by the plural as in modem Persian. 
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(m.c.) “many people say ” ; has-l zanan (m.c.) “ many women,” 

{hds mn or has zanan not used) ; az has~l farsang ^ (Sa'di : verse) 

“ from many a farsang'^ 

JijM c>^— ^ ^ ^ 

Ay hasa asp-i tiz-raw ki hi-mand 
Ki 1^r4 lang jdn hi-m^nzil hurd — (Sa‘di). 

‘ ‘ Oh how many a swift courser has flagged and failed , 

When the wretched ass has reached the stage’s end.” 

txlwA cs'VJ basA zanhd-yi jdliisha dar Kirmdn hastand 

(m.c., but uncommon) “ there are many loose women in Kirinan” : cjU^I 

hasd ihmn jarmudand (Afghan colloquial, and rare m.c.) “ he (respectful 
pi.) treated me with great kindness”; 3‘ or) y u has zirak 

hud (Afghan and Indian, written and colloquial) “ he was very intelligent.” 

(2) BasA is also an adverb. Ex. : ^ ^ basA bar na-ydmad 

ki — “ a long time did not elapse before — ’ ’ ; hufi-i hi-gardid {Sa‘di) 

“ he wandered about backwards and forwards a great deal (or a great while) ” 

(3) Basd t— ’ is old and rarely used even in wiiting : basd htizurg 

(classical old) “ very big,” vide § 88 (1) (3). 

(n) “ Many of them, a large number.” guriihA hisydri, 

(1) From the adjective and adverb hisydr “much, manv” comes 

the substantive (^)k^bisydrl (modern Persian), and bisydrd a many ” 
(with of unity). Ex. : hisydrA mt~guyand (m.c.) “ man}' 

say,” or bisyar-l az mardwm yni-guyand but az 

hisydn^yi^ ynardnm rah na-hud y (m.c.) “from the excess 

of the crowd there was no room to pass.” 

(2) Guruh ”a troop, band, class.” Ex.: (class. i, or 

y gtirnh-i mardurn, or guruJiA az-rnnrduni (m.c.) ' a body, a 

number of men”; gxtruhA muguyand^ (class.) “a class, a 

certain number (of people) say.” 

Remark,— GmdiJi guruh h} signifies “in troops"; guruh guruh 
ml-dyand 2^ they are coming in crowds.” 

1 In the clause j vet bas % dhukr guftam — {Sa*di), it is not clear 

whether bas t qualifies the .substantive shukr or whether it qualifies the verb shvkr 
rjujtan and means “ a great deal, a good while.” 

This is not the alif of the vocative: hasa bashad ki ^ (m.c.) ” prob- 

ably—.” 

S In m.c. ha(t-\ ihaati 

4- Ki-az biayart-yi du^a wa zart-yi handa sharm harm daram 3 y 

(Sadi) “ because from the exces-s of the beseeching and lamentation 
of ray servant, I feel ashamed.” Note accents. 

5 b guruh’l mardumdn ra did (Sa*di) he saw a collection of 

people ” : note absence of imfat after (^3^ on account of iS unity. 
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(0) ‘‘ Mostof them” aksar-ash * ^ most oi it ” ; v^iij 

(1) aksar-i-shan^ {ovaksar4 tshdn) "'most of them”; aksar- 

(m.c,) “most of it.” Aksar-i mdl (or better arrival), ( or) “ most 

the property ” ; j^'\ aksar4 zanhd “most of the women” ; 

lY-i kasdn (m.c.) “ most persons ” (aksar kas not used). 

Remark —jS^\ aksar also means for the most part.” 

(2) agAlah:"^ used like aksar. 

(3) hlshiar or blshtarm, used as aksar 

(p) “Something, a little, nothing ” - - 5;b - - 

- 

(1) Chiz-i (lit. “ a thing ”). Ex. : ^ 

dar Hlni'i muhdsaba chundn ki ma'lum ast chiz-% ddnam (Sa'di) 
know a little of accounts — as is known to you ” ; man 

-i bi l^ivdh (Sa‘di) “ ask me for something (for a boon) ” : y 
t dfir-iar (Afghan) ' a little further” ; chlz-t sarbdz 

? (m.e. onl 3 ^) “ has an^dhing in the wa\^ of soldiers started ? (i.e. has 
armed force been sent there ?).” 

Remark. — (JhtzA ^ 5 :*^ with the negative signifies “ not a thing.” Ex. : 

j va ehlz-l na-khivdnda am (Sa'di) “I have read nothing, 
a unlettered ” ; sabab chlz-l kdr na-kardam 

for this rea.son I did no work.” haivd chtz-i ham shud 

chan) “ the wind abated somewhat.” 

(2) Pdra4 5 ;b subs, “a piece, bit, patcii ” is usually followed by the 
■al. In m.c. onl^^, it signifies “a little.” Ex.: 

i4 harfkd ddshtam bi-gfiyam-ask (Shah’s Diary) “I had a few words to 
to him ” ; U)!^ S;U pdra4 sarbdzhd raftand, or pdra4 sarbdz raft 

sjb ; pdra4 tafsll4 andarunl l;b (Tr. H. B. Chap. XI¥) 

mcerning some small aiTangements of the harem ” ; ed ySe%. ^ v 

^ (H. B. Chap. KXIII) “I used to see some women in the court of the 
dm, but — 

(3) Khurda4 (m.c.) (lit. “a crumb, a speck ”) ; also yak- 

• Akaar and a^hlah according to the regular rule of the superlative are 

wed by a genitive, Theizafat is, however, sometimes incorrectly omitted after these 
words in m.c. 

In m.c., here qadr-l • 

3 Or sarhaz-l chlz-l raft? ciJ^T*** (m.c.). 

In m.c. 6ad would bo used, hava ly signifying “ air.’* Indians and Afghans 
hawa for “ wind “ as well as “ air.” 

6 Or better ba*zl harfha, and ba*zl az sarbdz-ha ^31^7^ 31 
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I^umrda (m.c.) little” (m.c.). Ex. : (yT U ) J^wurdaA jaw 

(or ah) hidih “ give me a little barley (or water).” 

( 4 ) Kam-%^ (^“alittle” (classical and m.c.), from A;am, adjective “few, 
little.” ^am-f ^ could be substituted foi J^wurda^i in the above 

example. 

(6) Andak-%^ (classical) “a little,” or “a little time.” Ex.: 

cuib (^*^1 ^tdandak-t quvvat ydft (Sa'di) “ till he gained a little strength ’ ’ ; 
Jbo y ^ JU^ andahl jamdl bih az hisydri-yi^ mdl (Sadi). 

Andak "little, few” ; and andak-i “ a little.” 

Andak is an adjective, pure and simple : it is according to some 
Grammarians the diminutive of and ; but according to others and is a 
contraction of andak *-^^1 : tnde also “ Approximate Numerals.” 

Eemark I. — Andak also means (classically) a few,” vide first example 
.in (r). 

Remark 11 . — Qalll cMi, Ar., ” little, few ” ; and gaK-i “ a few ” 
are equivalents of the Persian andak and andaht 

(6) Tara/-i a portion (old classical). Ex.: 

oJt jt malik rd tarafd az zamdHmd alMdq-i u madum skud (Sa'di) “ a por- 
tion of his crimes became known to the king”; 

(Sa'di) something of the matter had reached liis ears.” 

( 7 ) Baryid (classical and rare modem). Ex.: y j 

y va harl^i az ^ hitdd az qahza-yi tasarrufd u badar raft (Sa'di) ; 
barkhd dmadand (mod.) “a few came” ; ^->3 y barkhd az 

zanhd (modern) “a few women”; c/t 

agar dar add-yi an bar^d tahdmn u takdsul ravd ddrand (Sa'di) “ if they 
show even a little slackness or neglect in performing (the duty) ’ ’ ; ^^y j 
^y y va barMid az urnar-i girdn-mdya bar-u March 

namudlm (Sa'di) '' we expended a portion of our precious life mi it.” 

Barfckd ^y is lit. “ a portion, a share.” It is not followed by an izdfai, 
as an izdfaJt cannot follow the 4^ of indefiniteness or the ^ of unity. This is 
perhaps the reason that it is more often followed by az. Compare ha^^i 


J 45 of unity ; also kaml subs. “ deficiency.’* 
s 45*^*^ gadr-l could also be substituted. 

S Andakt adj. Ex.: dtashri andak ra fj <-^*>^1 (SaMi) ; bi-andak muddat 

(Sa‘di) “ in a little time.** 

* Not bisyar-i a® might logically be expected. As jamdl has two 

syllables and mdl one, euphony requires hisydrl^i nidi Jbo to balance andak-l 

jamdl J'4^ 

^ This first az j\ omitted in some copies : the two prepositions az close together are 
0^. uneuphonious. 
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(8) Juzv-l^ (Persian) : juzv — Ar. ^ juz^, '' part, portion, 

on of a book” : and is either juzv-% for a little,” or else 

izvi, Pers. adj. for Ar. adj., “partial.” Ex. : juzv^t 

dashtam (m.c.) “1 had a little money”; iSj^^ juzvl 

.) “at trifling cost”; ^ ^y. juz-^i birinj giriftam (m.c.) 
uook a little rice” ; bi-juz^i harf-l (m.c.) “at the least word, 

partial word ’ ’ ; bi-jw^t nasiniri (m.c.) “ at the least wind, at 

rtial wind. ’ ’ 

Remark. — Kull u juz^ j (JS ^ or kulU u juz^4 or azkulU u 

Lsly^ j y whole and in part, entirely.” [There is also the 

ctive isy^ juzvl “ petty, trivial,” qlmatri juzm 

(9) Laldit-%^ “a short time” (old classical, and rare modern) from 

5 “a piece, a portion,” etc., etc. Ex.: laMpt-% 

idlshd faru raft (Sa‘di) “he considered a little”; 

ir in lal^Ul andlsJild — (Sa‘dt) “ ho considered a little about this.” 

(10) 81iamma4 (rarely used, Ar.) “an atom, particle, a pinch (of 

1), etc.” : yjj vazlr shamma-l rah burd (Biist.) “ the vazir got 

ikling of the matter ” ; cuiXyo Sm y j ytjj 

' vazlr az skamd^il va akkldq4 u da* rai-i }nalik shamma-l ml-guft ki 
li) ‘ * well (or so) the wazir was mentioning a few' of the good qualities of 
boy in the presence of the King, saying — .” 

Remark, — Nabza Ar. “small portion,” has much the same significa- 

, but is rarely used. 

(11) From zarra “ an atom, a mote in a sunbeam,” comes yak zarra 

Sa “one atom, the least part.” Ex.: ^ yak zarra db bi»dik 

.) “ give me just a drop of water.” 

(12) Bi-qadr4 yak par-i kah4 * y ^ (m.c.) “ a very little.” 

: jj jvxsj bi-qadr-i yak par-i kdh4 qlmat na-dmht (m.c.) 

was not worth a straw ” (lit. a chip of straw). 

{q) “Some”; ha^zl^ Per. and ba^z^ Ar. (lit. “a portion”). 

: <. 5 -^ ba^z4 ml-guyand “some say”; ba^ z4 az zanJid 

me of the women”; ba*z-i chlzhd (m.c.) “some things”; 

) is^ ba*z*i az rafdithd-yi khud rd dudam (m.c.) “ I gave some 


1 Juzv~i (m.c.) (S ot unity : in writing also 

5 ^ But fj ^y yak juz^-i birinj ra giriftam (m.c.) “ 1 took a portion of 

•ice.“ 

® Lakht4 jigar vSa^^I (or dil ji ) “a corner of one’s liver (or heart) meta- 
ioally “ a beloved child.” 

* Par-i gul ^ is a ** petal of a flower ’ ’ : has the ^ of unity* 
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of my clothes ha^z-i ashMas ml-guyand (m.c.) “some 
persons say’"; ha' z% J^avamn “some Khans 6a* az J^avd^ 

7i%n “some of the Khans.’’ 

Ba'z Ar. substantive “ portion ” is not used in m.c. ; it is followed 
by the izdfat, and by a plural noun or by a collective noun, vide barkh-i 

Ba'zl is an adjective ^ and therefore does not take the izdfat, but ba'z 
is a substantive and is correctly followed by the izdfat, as : ba'z^i awqdt 
‘sometimes.’ The plural of is . 

Ba'zl murgidid dldam ‘‘ < saw some birds (indefinite).” 

Ba^zt az rahhi-lid rd dddarn = ba*zi ralM rd dddam 

“ I gave some of the clothes.” The plural is better with ha'zi 
(r) “ Much, many,” bisydr adj. and adv. Ex. : 
sj^\ vs^liui j dvarda and ki sipdh-i ditshmaii bisydr hud va Indn andak 

(Sa‘di) “it is related that the soldiery of the enemy was much while the 
latter (were) few ” : j kJ^sS ^ 

shikdyat-i ruzgdr-i nd-musd' id bi-nazd%k4 man dvard ki kafdf4 andak ddram va 
4ydl4 bisydr (Sa‘di) “complained to me of his wretched state (saying) that 

‘ I have small means and a large family ’ ” ; hl-mashnqqaUi bisydr 

(Sa‘di) “with much trouble”; yak-i tawba(4 bisydr 

kardi {Sa*dl) “a certain man used to repeat much and then — ” ; $') 

dar asnd-yi rah shuiur bisydr ' bud (or skuturhd bisydr btidand) 
(m.c.) “on the way there were many camels”; zanhd-yi 

bisydr (or bisydr zanhd) m%-guyand (m.c.) “many women say ” : 

Ma-kun tukya bar mulk-i dunyd va pushi 
Ki bisydr kas chun-iu parvard u kiisht — (Sa*di). 

“ Place no reliance on this world, 

For many like you it has nourished and slain.” 

Note the meanings of bisydr in the following sentences : az shah 
bisydr guzashi 'ji (m.c.) “a great part of the night had 
passed” ; bisydr shah (or shabhd) guzashi o^jk?( or)w^^^*--j (m.c.) “ maiw 
nights passed,” or shabhd^yi bisydr guzashi (m.c.) ; ^v-di 

(m.c.) bisydr qism paranda-hd gir if tarn (m.c.) “ I caught various 
kinds of birds ” = (m e.). 

Bisydrd (az) < 31; “a much,” and hisydri (subs.) “abun- 
dance” : bisydrd az mardmn mt-guyand “ many men 

say ” : bisydri-yi mdl “abundance of wrath ” : vide also (p) (5) 

and footnote. ♦ 

J In Urdu ha^ze is an adjective. 

The plural bvdand could have been used, 

i Or shutur-i hieyar or ahuturha-yi hiayar 

♦ In prose kaadn 
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(s) ‘'Remaining, remainder”; Ar. adj., is incorrectly followed by 
the imfat as though it were a substantive : — 

(1) baqi (adj.). Ex. : (^h) baqhyi ruz ham gu^ht (m.c.) 

“the remainder of the day passed’', but haqi-yi ruzhd “the 

remaining days ’ ’ ; 

— J — -Jb * ti. — i ^Uii J.i 

Imshab^am dard-i dil tamdm na-shud 
Bdqi-yi ddstdn hi-fardd shah — (Salim). 

“ To-night I could not relate all rny suffering. 

The remainder of the story stands over till to-morrow night.” 

Bdqi pul rd chi hardl or hdqt-yi pul ra chi kardi are both m.c. 

The Indians and Afghans correctly omit the izdfat after hdqi <^b, on all 
occasions. 

(2) haqiyya, subs, (classical and m.c.). Ex. : haq%yya-yi 

sipdh “ the remainder of the soldiers " ; haqiyyo^yi tUz “the remainder 

of the day.” 

(3) Lc md baqiy^y Ar., in Persian md-haql lit. “that which 

remained.” This is used in modern (and perhaps in classical) Persian as a 
substantive. Ex. : )j) ynd-baqt-yi ruz (m.c.) “ the remainder of the 

day.” 

Remark L — /a^mwa, Ar. subs, “completion, appendix, etc.” is used 

for the remainder or balance of an account, as : tatimmoryi hisdb. 

The Ar. word city*:"® mlzdn has the same signification. 

Remark //. — Pas-rndiida is generally applied only to remnants 

of food ; ^aqab nmnda “to what remains or is left behind ; 

bd^ mdnda “to what remains over” (of an account, etc., or of people, 
things, etc., after counting). 


9 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE ARTICLE AND THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 

§ 40. The Definite Article. 

(а) Harf-i ta^nf ( ^ ). There is no article properly so called. 

If the noun is definite and in the accusative case, it requirOc? ra. Ex. : 

t) bidih “ ^ive (me) the water ” ; but vt hidih “ give me 

water”; du asp-rd didam “I saw the two horses”; but jd 

du asp didam “ I saw two horses,” and^ imruz dar 

bazar asld^ asp na-dldam (m.c.) to-da 3 ’^ I saw no horses in the bazar.” 

Remark. — In the nominative case du lashkar can mean ‘ ‘ two 

armies ” or the two armies.’ ’ 

(б) Proper names, titles etc., the separate, the demonstrative, and the 

reflexive pronouns, the interrogative ^ kly and etc., 

and etc., are considered 

definite or ma^rifa { ), and require especially in modern Persian so 

also does the pronoun yak-t . 

(c) Li modern Persian, the affixed possessive pronouns when affixed to a 
noun in the accusative case, are also usually followed bv tj. 

In classical Persian, this construction is rare. In the Guiistaii, the \j is 
both omitted and inserted. 

The b of the dative, however, cannot be omitted. For further rules on 
the insertion or omission of the \j of the accusative and dative, vide under 
Syntax. 

Remark. — The following are also definite : — 

(1) All nouns that have the Arabic definite article Jt ; as “The 

Powerful.” 

(2) Nouns preceded (or demonstrated by the demonstra- 

tive pronouns. 


1 Ta*rlf ( ) also means definition.” 

2 For asla*, 

5 FtUan (adj.) and fvlanl (subs.). 

In the Gulistan and in cletssical Persian the t) of the accusative is often omitted, 
contrary to the rules of syntax. As a rule the reason of the omission can be traced to 
the exigencies of the rhythm. Imitators of the style of Sa‘di, especially Indians, mak e 
syntactical mistakes of this description, but no ordinary modern Persian does. 
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(3) The of a proper name or of a pronoun (aflSxed or separate), 

as : etc. ; or of a as : 

(4) Some nouns in the vocative, as : 

(5) Proper names, noms de plume ( ), personal pronouns, and 

and 

(d) In sentences such as, jd { or) sarbdzdn (or m.c. 

sarhdzha) du hazdr hudand ‘‘the soldiers were two thousand”, the plural 
makes the noun definite; but du hazdr sarbdz signifies “two 

thousand men ” or “ the two thousand men” : vide also example in Remark 
to (a). 

Remark. — The cardinal numbers are not followed by a plural noun. 

(e) In relative sentences, a demonstrative or relative often confused 
with the of unity (sometimes aceented for emphasis), in conjunetion 
with the connective makes the noun definite : vide § 42 (6) and ig) to (r). 
If the noun is to remain indefinite, the (or must not be accented: vide 
§ 42 (p). 

(/) In the sentences pddishdhd rd shantdam (vSahli) “ I have 

heard of a certain king,” and \\ yalc-i rd az muluik 

'ajarn hikdyal kzimnd (Sa‘di) “it is related (they relate) of a certain one of 
the kings of the objects are to be considered definite though accom- 

panied by the o? unity or so-called indefinite article : for the rule of the 
affix tj in such cases, vide under S^nitax. 

(g) The demonstrative pronouns, especially in m.c., frequently take the 
place of the definite article, as : Anmardki dmad ar — (for mardd-ki 
dmad ‘‘the man who came” — ; hence the reason that Persians 

learning English generally say, “that man who” instead of “the man 
who—.” 

§ 41. The Indefinite Article. 

(a) Harf4 tankir or Td-iji loahdat ( or ), 

The numeral cJb yak “ one ” sometimes takes the place of tlie indefinite 
article. Ex.: cUU yak shah ta^mmul4 ayydm-i 

guzashta mhkardam (Sa‘di) “ one night I was pondering on olden times ” : 
here shabd could be substituted fovyakshab without altering the 

meaning. Vide also examples in (m). In m.c. this yak^^ is more often used 
for the indefinite article than is the of unity. 

Remark. — Yak ^ can also be joined to the ^ of unity, as “one, a 
certain person ” : y /Qva az jumla-yi dddb-i 


1 Poetical nom-d&-'plume. 
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nudamoryi muluk yahl In ast (Sa‘di) “and this is one of the (good) manners 
of the companions of the kings.” 

There is nothing to distinguish from each other the yd-yi vahdat 
or the ySryi tanldr the ydyi mawsul (§ 42), except the 

difference in signification. When the ^ signifies unity — in this case its place 
can be taken by the numeral yak — it is known by the first name. When the 
is used before a relative clause and is equivalent to the demonstrative pronoun, 
it is known by the last name. 

Remark , — The ci* that follows yt is probably not the demonstrative 
but the of unity, 

(6) The yd-yi tankir or ^ of indefiniteness acts as an indefinite 

article. This is, which has several uses, and is more or less emphatic, 
either in magnifying or in minimising, was in classical Persian pronounced 
with the majhul sound. ^ In modern Persian it is pronounced i, and with 
the exception mentioned in § 40 (e) is unaccented, in order to distinguish it 
from the suffix of abstract nouns. Thus in classical Persian mard-e 
“a man” or “ a certain man ”, but nmrdl manliness” : in modern 

colloquial mardrl “ a man”, etc-; but mardt “ manliness.” 

This ^ 5 " supposed to be derived from the numeral yak ^ (or yay ) 
of which the last letter has disappeared. Yi, for yak exists still in some 
songs in the dialect of Mazenderan. Yi-qadr div hi-dih “give me 

a little water ’ ' is common in S. Persia. 

In modern Persian, however, it can be added to a plural, making it a 
collective noun : vide (k) (2). 

(c) If the noun terminates in silent then, instead of the affixed the 
symbol hmnza is superscribed, but in modern Persian is still pronounced 

{vide § 26 {/)], as hachcha-e (classical) and bacMha-i (m.e.) “a child ” or 
‘‘a certain child.” “ If the noun is concrete and terminates in the ^ of 
the noun is generally represented by ^ before the of unity, as : ^ndhi 

“fish”, but (or ^^bo) mdhi-t “ a fish,” 

(d) (1) If silent t precedes “is”, the ^ may be omitted and the 

written Ex. — 

^ j j — 

Var shakar-kf^nda^ist shtrin-lab 
Astin-ash bi-g%r u sham^ birknsh — (Sa‘dl). 

“ But if she be attractive and sweet-lipped 
Take her by the sleeve^ and put out the light.” 

1 Vide foot-note 4, page 141. 

^ With theifo/a^ hachchchyi kvchak ifO (mod.): difference in transliteration 

and pronunciation. 

8 Astin w probably the old hanging sleeve, in Persia still worn by some 

darvishes. 
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BandorV si may be written or vju-al and mahl-ist may be 

written etc., or 

Remark. — Grammarians, however, give this different names according 

to the sense in which it is used. Thus in : — 

‘ ‘ — One and all need each other, 

Even a small spider can hide a great prophet ’ ’ 

the first ^ is called yd»yi tasgi^r “the diminutive yd"^^ or yd-yi 

tahqir “the yd of contempt”, while the second liaving the 

contrary meaning is called yd-yi ia^ztm “ the yd of respect.” 

For the names of the relative (expressing the definite article in relative 
sentences) , vide § 42. 

(2) After final alif yd L», or cdv this is preceded by a to dis- 
tinguish it from the is of the izdjat oiUj , as : hu-t ' ‘ a scent " ’ , but cK 

hu-yi gul “ the scent of the flower ” ; chunhv dawlaUi ^uzmd-i 

(m.c.) “ such a very great empire.” A ^ should be inserted as bearer for 
this harnza. Some Arabic words end in a hamza, which may or may not be 
written in Persian, but before a suffixed the Arabic ^must fall away, thus: 

desert, or jimgle as opposed to cultivation ”, a desert ” and 

^ great desert.” 

(3) If the Arabic word ends in aUf4 rmqsura i or ^ with or without the 

tanimn. the final letter is changed to alif before the of unity, as : a'amq 

< or ) “blind”; a"amd4 ” a blind man.’’ The word is in 

Persian pronounced ma'ni or inaAui its final letter may therefore 

in Persian be considered to be either yd b or alif-i maqsura %)yA^ thus: 
ma''nd-%^ or ma*‘nut (m.c.) “a meaning,” 

Remark I . — The ^ is sometimes added to adjectives, as : JU^ 
andak4 jamdl (Sa^di) “a little beauty”*. chand4 “a few.” 1^ or sdl-t du 
vide (/) 9. 

Remark II . — In old Persian, the is added to the noun when it is 
([ualified by an adjective, and not to the adjective, as: mard-% Mub 
(class, and mod.) “ a good man” ; dur andak zamdn-% (class, and 

mod.) “ for a little while.” In modern Persian, the ^ is generally added to 
the adjective, vide(k). 

(e) The ^ of unity combines with in pronunciation, but may be 
written separately in full, or combined with the ast. Ex. : ]^ub mardi-st 
(m.c.) “ he is a good man ” is written 
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(/) Examples of the various significations of tliis are: — 

(1) d\c> padishah-% pisar-l hi-^adib-x dad (Sa‘dl) 

*‘a certain'^ king handed over a son of his to a tutor — az shah 
guzasht one watch of the night passed.” 

(2) kdr-x norddram “I have no special business ” ; 
mi-Mwdbam hi-shurnd J^idmat-i rujW kunam (m.c.) “ I want 

to entrust you with a (special, or a certain) commission.” 

(3) tadhir-i na-hud ‘ ‘ there was not a single j)lan ’ ’ ; 

^ y U jt f, bar har yak-% az sdHr-i handagan 

u hawdshi ^idmaUl miCayyan ast — (Sa‘di) “for every single one of his slaves 
and attendants a special (or a separate) duty is appointed.” 

(4) laajuf \\ J^t ^ cL^t bihtar-ash m ast ki al-hdl 

bi-^tvr-t az mjd kindr kashl^ (m.c.) “ the best thing is that Somehow or oilier 
you at once get away from here.” 

(5) y ruzgdrd^ bar^m bar-dmad (Sa^di) ‘‘a short time 

elapsed after this”; sd^atd ‘‘ a short time ” or “one hour”; 

dar andak zamdn-t (Sakii) “in a little time” ; — ^ 
va ham shakhl paydd shud ki niabddd (m.e.) “also a bit of a doubt 
arose lest — ” (but va ham shakk paidd shud — 1 *^ j “there 
was doubt lest — ^ jt j 
—AT dngdh ruy ba-fnan kard va> gujt az dnjd ki 

himmat-i darvishdn ast va sidq-i mu'dmala-yi xshdn ^dtir-l hamrdkd m.an kunxd 

(Sadi) “he then turned tome and said, ‘on account of the gracious 
magnanimity of dervishes and their uprightness in dealings pay a little 
attention to me for — ’ ” : G huruUx-idbxd (m.c.) he gave a slight twirl 

to his moustache.” 

(6) y ^ 4^^ C5^T ^ ^ j — :? 

Bi-ham bar ma-kun td iavdni dil-i 

Ki dh-i jahdn-l bi-ham har kunad. — (Sa‘d!). 

“ Distress not, if thou canst avoid it, a single soul, 

For one sigh to God (from a broken heart) can destroy 
even a whole world.” ^ 

1 Note that though there isno l;in this sentence, there is yet no confusion as to sense. 

^ When this has the adjectival sense of “a certain’* and is followed by an 
explanatory clause, its noun may be considered definite, and if in the accusative case 
requires the affix ra, vide § 40 (/). 

8 More common in m.c. hinara kunl 

* In m.c. rvzagar 

6 It is this sentiment, the fear of the distressed sigh, that so often prevents the 
punishment of a convinced malefactor in Persia. Some irresponsible person intercedes, 
and the Governor, to hide his superstitious fears, professes to bo overcome by pity. 

The idiomi s biham kardan (and not — kandan) 
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(7) o^» jj)j Vaztr chi MhiyaVi-at uftada ast? (m.c.) 

into what a way of thinking (into what kind of a fancy) has the Wazir 
leii I wonder ? ’ ’ 

( 8 ) ’’ishq dfaUi-st “ love is a great calamity.” 

owf (>.vi2^ ohb c:^f tiax} 

‘ ‘ In despair is many a hope ; 

Tlie close of a dark night is fair. 

For has-l ' man}" a ” vide § 39 (m). 

(9) sdl-i du bar In bar dmad (Sa^di) a couple of years 

so passed after this ” ; fasl-l du (Sa‘di) “ a couple of chapters.” 

For is with the plural in modern Persian, vide (k) (2). 

( 10 ) Fir'aun-i “ a Phararoh (i.e. cruel and overbearing’) ” ; 

‘‘ a Hatim”, a man generous as Hatim (but kdtimt 4 ^*^^ “genero- 

y^’). 

(11) Afe*J ^ ^ 

^ ^ LSJ^ }j) i giriftdr dmddl bi-dast-i javdn-l mu^- 

?, hi liar dam havd-% pazad wa har lakza rdy-l zanad va har shab jd-% ^us'pad 
har ruz ydr-l girad (Sa‘di) ‘‘you fell not into the bondage (of marriage) 
fch a youth vain * * *, who at every breath starts a fresh fancy, and each 
)merit states a new opinion, and every night sleeps in a different place, 
d every day takes a new love.” 

( 12 ) U b jjJdi qalandar darvlsh‘l~st Jid^l^ardahxda 

4arashida (m.c.) “a Calendar is a kindoi darvish, rough and uncivilized.” 

(13) U-i clto y od*) la'nat bar misl4 ahumd Musalmdn-l “ curses on 

Muslim like you ” ; or UJ* Ji#o y Wnat bar mnaalmdn-% mial-i 

umd, 

(14) j}^ 4^1 ^ jnvdn miaUi man In jur kdr nami-kunad 

i.c.) is a simple statement; but javdn4 misl4 man4 ex- 

esses a considerable amount of conceit and “brag” and lays a stress on 
udn and man ; javdn fiamchu man4 expresses the 

me idea, but in speaking there would be no stress on the word javdn 

{g) Tlie noun with its 4 ^ of unity is often in m.c. preceded by the 


A FirUiun a title common to the ancient kings of Egypt, as Ptolemy to the 

er ones. The Pharaoh of Moses’ time is Imown to Muslims as Valid. Fir^aun has 
ne to mean ‘ a cruel tyrant, insolent 8«id unbelieving.’ 

2 In Persian sometimes Hatam yhv : an illustrious Arab of the tribe of Tayy who 
ed before the Prophet, but his son, who died at the age of 120 in the 68th year of the 
ght, is said to have been a companion of the Prophet. 

& Dust in Persia, is only used for men, but yar is a man-friend, or a 

stress. 
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indefinite yak for additional emphasis, as: agha yak chiz-l 

hirdih (beggar’s cry) “gentleman, give me a trifle ” ; ^ 

— ki yak muddxiUl bimdri^ ddsht “ — so that he was ill from it quite an age^^ 
(more emphatic than muddat-t alone). 

{h) The of unity does notadmit of thei^a/a^afterit, thus : wt vJ^ 
qadal^-i(^ barf-db (Sa‘di) “a cup of iced water (i.e. water and ice mixed) \ 
— guruh-i mardumdn rd did ki — (Sa'di) “ he saw a certain 
knot of men who — ” : vide also (/) (1); yuz-l 

safid dvarda guzardnid (Jehangir’s Memoirs) “tlie Raja brought a white 
Cheeta and presented it to me. ’ ’ 

For a classical example vide quotation from ‘Umar-i Khhayyam in § 95 

{h) (5). 

(i) In classical and in modern Persian, a noun before its qualifying adjec- 
tive or before another noun in construction, even if indefinite in meaning, 
sometimes discards the of unity, as : AfijUb td'ifa-yi dustdn (Sa'di) “a 

party of friends” ; but b hd td^ifad az dustdn ; 3f 

yak-i az ^ulamd Jdiuranda-yi bisydr ddsht (Sa'di) “ a rertain learned 
man had a large family ” ; padishdh-i 

bd ghuldm-i 'Ajami dar kishtl nishasta bud (Sa'di) "a certain king was 
seated with a Persian slave in a boat” ; pddishdh-i hd vazirjf^^ ^ 

king with his vazir”, but padishah-i bd-vazir-i ^ a king witli 

a vazir (perhaps the vazir of another king). 

Remark. — Note that “one of” requires after it in all cases: it 

cannot be followed by the izdfat. Vide also (/). 

(;) Concrete nouns ending in (<^) i may take the ^ of unity ; but the first 
in writing is usually represented by a ^ as : SujiA bi-man guft 
In m.c., however, the indefinite usually takes the place of the ^ in sucli 
cases. 

Remark. — Singular abstract nouns in ^ do not admit of the ^ of unity : 
the indefinite is substituted. 

(k) (1) In modern Persian the ^ of unity is generally added to the 
qualifying adjective [unless the adjective end in vide (m)] following the 
noun and not to the noun. Ex. : ejyiJ qushun-i khub-i budand 

(Shah’s Diary) “ they were a pretty soldiery ” ; o' *^^3 nutq-i ziyddri 
kardand (Shah’s Diary) “they delivered long speeches.” 

1 Bimtir-l (note accent) would mean * ho kept a 8i(;k man in his house.’ 

2 In m.c. qadah is a beuain. 

Here ra is necessary though the object is indefinite, because of the following. 

* In modem Persian nan hhwur-i bisyard (or hiayar 

^ In modem Persian this would be ^vMmr% and kishtiA 
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(2) The ^ can also refer to a plural and seems to give it a 

collective sense. Ex. : chakushha-yi gjiarih-t 'st (Shah’s 

Diary) “ they are (were) a strange lot of hammers ” ; zanhd-i ddrad ^ Kirmdn 
ki zarda^yi tuldim rd az miyana-yi saflda ml-duzdand 

y t; (m.c.) '‘Kerman has a class of women so tricky 
that they can steal the yolk of an egg from the midst of the white.” 

In English, the indefinite article is still common before a general noun 
denoting a sum of money or a space of time. The answer to a question, 
“what is your pay?” might be: lilch^ du tumdn-i (me.) 

“nothing; a paltry two tiunans ^ “From his birth * * * ^ to his death- 
stroke on the field of Jena, what a seventy~one j^ears ” (Carlyle), 

cia-JU* ^ j jiUiiA b 'j\ az tavallud id dam-i 

marg~ash dar kdr-zdr-i J end chi hajtdd u pan) sdl-ist. In, du farsakhrl hishtar mst 
ji jd (m.c.) “it is not more than a couple of farsal^s^’*'* 
the ^ has a diminutive force.” 

(3) If, however, the adjective is of the simple kind that can jirecede the 

noun, the ^ is naturally affixed to the noun. Ex. j^uh 

mard-l-fit ‘ he is a good man” (m.c.); yti pir-i niard-l (m.c.) “an old 

man.” 

(l) In modern Persian the constructions jam^~% miirdu- 

man dtdam “I saw a body of men”; or jam' -i az inardumdn dldam 

)\\ and jam' -I zanhd (Edam jam' -I az za/nJm 

didam '' I saw a body of women ”, are used. Vide also 

{h) and (^')* 

(m) In modern Persian, as stated in {k), the is general!}’ added 
to the qualifying adjective ; if, however, the adjective itself end in the 
numeral is preferably substituted, as: “ an Abyssinian slave girl ” 

yak kanlz’i hahashl (m.c.) or kamzE habashl (m.c.). 

Note the following m.c.: — “a spoonful of milk” (a) yak 

(jdslniqshtr, or (b) qdshuq-%'^ shir, or (c) qdshuq-i s1nr-l \ 

“ a glass of water ” g%lds4 db4, or gilasE db, or 

wf yak gilds4 db or in apposition yak gilds db. 

(n) Note the absence of ^ in the following: — v.^jJb zaMim-i 
palang ddsht^ (Sa‘di) “he had a {the) wound from a leopard ” ; 

zaMP'm-i shamshir l^wurda (m.c.) “ he got a sword wound ” ; 1 ) ^ 

1 i.e. the women of Kerman generally are of such a class. Note the present 
tense with the idea of “ can (and consequently do) steal.” 

^ For qUehiq , T. 

^ Here zathm ^3 is used as the description of wound and it therefore becomes 
definite. It would be also right to say zakhmri palang4 or better zalchm-i az 

palang 
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va u-ra dar chunln martdba ^ did — {Sa‘di) “and saw him possessed of 
such great rank.” 

In these examples the noun is considered generic, and, therefore, does 
not take the 4 ^. It does not mean the wound of one leopard; it might be 
the wound of ten. Similarly hanuz tifi ast “ he is still a boy.”^ 

(o) The construction kitdb-i Ichuhi is occasionally met with ; 

it seems to mean “ a book, a good one”; qrahi lianguft-i 

dddam (m.c.) “ I paid a thumping sum.” 

(p) As digar-i means “another person”, digar meaning “an- 

other” does not classically take the ^ of unity — chiz l digar ls 

yak chiz-i digar “ another thing, one thing more”; and in m.c. 

(vulgarly) chizd digdr-i 

As in m.c. the distinction is not observed, asp-i digdr-i 
may mean “ another horse ” or “another person’s horse”: but as already 
stated the former is a vulgarism. 

For an example of dEgh-i digar-i “another raisfortune ” , 

vide § 94 (i) example from ‘Umar-i Khayyam. 

The following are m.c.: — In pisara shaytdn ast “this 
boy is a devil ”, but ® ‘ Is a devilish boy ’ ’ ; 

pisar-i s?iaytdn-i-st “he is the son of a devil”; ddam-i khar-i-st y 

or in ddam khar ast “ he is an ass ” ; mardurmn-i 

Cf^ or in inardum khayli Idkar and 

Remark, — It is, however, correct in modern Persian to add the relative 

kitdh-i digar-i ki — ^ the other book which (or that) — 

(q) The following construction is borrowed from the Arabic : 

dar mashra^-i az mashdri^ (class.) “in a road (lit. in a road of 

the roads) ” ; dar mamarr-i az mamnrrdt (class.) “in a place 

of passage, in one of the places of passage” ; oWt jf ^ 

— ^ t3jl^ Ic ^ 3! hdshad ki Khudd-[yi) ta'dlq 

ndgdh az alidf-i Jewish lutf-i numdyad va dar-i az darhd-yi ruzi bar md 
hi-kushdyad (mod.) “it may be that God on High out of his gracious good, 
ness may suddenly open a way of livelihood (out of his many ways) for us ” 
Cj; vJf^f 3l bi-taraf-i^ az atrdf ravarn (m.c.) “ I may go in some direction 

or other, somewhere or other.” 

> .. 

1 In modern Persian incorrectly martaba~l This is the incorrect reading by 

modern Persians, even when th® s- is omitted in the copies of the Gulistan. 

The could not be added to 

S In m.c. cRgray-i another person “ is a common vulgarism. 

4 Also yak chlztrl digar 

5 Shaytidn is really an adjective here. 

6 Erroneously tarf In Arabic tarf sJjlo is the “eye”, but dtjJc laraf is 

“a side, extremity, margin, etc.” 
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(r) The ^ is occasionally added to Arabic phrases, thus ; 

md hazar-i az ta'dm iartih kardand (Sa‘di) “they set out a 
something of what was ready in the way of food ’ ' ; here md is the relative 
pronoun Arabic ''that which’', and/^amr is the 3rd person singular, 
raasc., Pret. of ‘‘to be ready.” 

{s) When substantives are coupled together, the is added to the last 
only : j <Jiip ^I^-*** 

Sarhaiuj’zdda rd bar dar4 sard-yi TJ gk lamish^ didam hi 'aql u '^ kiydsaUt 
var'’ fahm u firdsaUl zd^id'^U-wasf ddsht (Sa‘di) “I saw the son of a certain (?) 
officer at the door of the palace of U gh lamish. that was possessed of an 
understanding and sagacity, and an intelligence and ingenuity beyond all 

description”; y lyU ^ l*JU ^ ^^ity ^li y ASof 

bi-hiikm-i an hi maldz-t mani^ az qulla-yi kuh-l bi-dast dvardd budand 
im maljd u ma^vd-l sdUita (Sa‘di) “because they have taken possession of 
an impregnable asylum on the summit of a mountain and made it a place of 
safe refuge.” 

In m.c. the first substantive may, however, be preceded hj yak as: 
yak hard u changdl-i hi~dih ^ or hard u chanydUl bi-dih j 

“ give me a knife and fork.” 

Remark L — Similarly, in modern Persian, the ^ is added to the second 
only of two adjectives qualifying one iioun. as: safar-i dur u dardz-l 
(m.c.) “a long long journey.” 

Remark IL — For an example in classical Persian of the ^ added to both 
of two adjectives qualifying one noun, vide last example of (c), § 125. 

(t) When the of unity supplies the place of a simple indefinite article, 
its noun does not as a ride take the t; of the accusative. Ex. : 

plsh’i pidar<ish kas-t firistdd (Sa'di) “he sent some one to his father.” 

In tlie sentence y |; zam%n-l rd kanda sang bardushta 

(Afglian) the sense requires the definite sign f;, '' having dug up a (certain) 
special plot of ground and removed the stones.” 

Note the distinction in meaning between the two following : ^1^ 

khdna-i dtash zadand (m.c.) “ they set fire to a house ” ; but (j5^T 
khdna-l rd dtash zadand '' they set fire to one of the houses.” 

In the following : shunldam gusfandrl ra 

huzurg-l rihdnid (Sa'di) “ I have heard that a certain elder released a 
sheep — ,” the rd is necessary to distinguish the object and make the sense 

1 Probably a copyisPs omission; sarhang-zada~l ra 0 ^‘^^3 “an officer.” 

[f sarhang-zada be the correct reading, it means “ the son of the Colonel ” 

referring to a local celebrity. 

2 The son of Chingiz Sban : he reigned in Turkistan about 656 Hijra. 

^ Note these two pronunciations of j* 
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clear : omit it and huzurg^x at first sight appears to be an adjective 

qualifying the nominative, gusfand-% 

Bemark . — It will be noticed that the immediately follows the ^ of 
unity. ^ 

{u) The ^ can be added to some of the personal pronouns. Ex. : 

ddam 4 chun man-l bar zamxn namhkhivdbad (m.c.) a man 
like me does not sleep on the ground ’ ’ ; ddam-i ^nishi iu~% 

dnmd (m.c.) “a man like you came** ; ddam-i 

m%sl 4 sJixtmd-i na-hdyad clmntn hi-kunad (m.c.) a man like you ought not to 
act thus”: ddam-i misUi u-i kdr namx-hinad (m.c.) 

‘'a man like him won't work.*’ In these examples the 4^ could be added 
to i^^T, but in this case it must be omitted after the pronoun. 

The ^ is not added to md “we*’ nor to hhdxi “they.” 

(v) — ^>0 yahi man-am dar m miydn ki (Sa‘di) I am 
one of these here who — ” : but man yak-x am er° (m.c.) “ T am alone, 

single.” 

(2^;) In a negative ^proposition the ^ must be translated “ not a — , 
none.” Ex. : dnjd kas-i no. hud (or dnjd Inch kas na-hud 

cT^ ^ ) (m.c.) “ there was no one there ” ; 

Jiayvdn-d na-bud (m e.) “ there was not an animal tliere.” 

(x) The indefinite ^ can be added to the substantive qualified by 

chunxn “such an one as this”, or by chundn “ such an one as that”, 
or to chayiddn “ much, so mucli ”, as: ^ 

— ^ maxi dar just u ju-yi chunxn jdi-d budam ki (m.c.) “ I was in search 

of just .such a place as this — <xjio chundn 

skaMs-x na-bdyad In tutvr kdrhd bukuyuid (m.c.) “such a person like that 
ougfit not to act in this way” : ^ chanddn rabt-i bi- 

zubdn-x Fdrsx na-ddram (m.c.) “ I do not know a great amount of Persian.” 

This can also be added to the substantive qualified by 
chunxn, vtpT dn chundn, h am- chunxn , ham-churmn , but not 

to these words themselves. 

For the definite or demonstrative ^ (relative witli ^ ) with chundn and 
chanddn, vide § 42 (5). 

(y) The personal pronoun 1st pers. sing, man “I” makes its accusative 

regularly when the ^ is affixed, as : y fj hamchu man-x 

rd asxr-i dasUi tu kard “he made a person like me a prisoner in your 


t vSimilarly in the dative case : — niagar mardurnariri ra ki hdlat-i mutawaaaip. ddrand 

gah-l In nawhat naml-raaad culU. ^ jtxi 

(class.) (in modem Persian hick vagt instecul of gdhl) “ but to men possessed of a modest 
competence only, such a thing never happens.” 
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hand ” ^ 1) — Haji Baba “God 

will not select a fool like me as a Prophet.” This could also be expressed 
by : — b In neither case could mard yo be substituted. 

(z) The can sometimes be added to the infinitive used as a noun, 
as : j\) rdz-guftan-i ‘ ‘ a telling of a secret ’ ’ , but rdz~i guftant * * a secret 

to be told.” Yahdidan-l “ one visit ” ; yahkushtan-i “ one killing ” (of one 
person or of many). 

(aa) For the demonstrative as a definite article with the connective 
^ in relative clauses, vide § 42. 

§ 42. The Relative Pronouns and the Demonstrative or 

Relative 4 ^. 

HARF-l MAWSUL OR HARF-I SILA^ { or ). 

(а) There are no relative pronouns. Instead . tlie indeclinable particle 

ki is used as a connectim ( ).^ Thus the Persian construction of 

the Endish sentence, “ The man that came yesterday, came to-day ”, would 
be , “ Tlie man that (ki) he came yesterday came to-day.’ ’ From this it will be 
seen that in every relative clause there is a pronoun expressed or understood. 

If this pronoun is the subject of the verb in the relative clause, it is usual 
to omit it, except for the sake of special emphasis or for clearness. In 
oblique cases it is often inserted. In m.c., however, it is oft ener omitted 
than in the classical language, as : asp-l ki bar an savdr 

ml-shavi (class.) '' the horse that you ride on it ” (the horse which you ride) ; 
in m.c. the ^'iy. would be omitted. 

(б) The noun that precedes a Persian relative clause may often be 
regarded as definite, even if in English it be preceded by the indefinite article 
( )•* In Persian this noun is made specially definite by affixing 
a demonstrative ^ oven to the plural : this connects it wdth the particle 


1 Manl P., is also a subs. ‘ ‘ presumption ; egoism ; also the quality of 

sufficiency that is peculiar to God ’ ’ : inanl, Ar., ‘ ‘ the seminal fluid ’ ’ ; also man-l^ aa in, 
ba man-l “ thou art with me.” Persian poets frequently play on these various 
meanings. 

* Sila ( ) conjunction; note that this ^ is considered a particle ( ) ^«id 

not a pronoun : for fuller explanation vide § 130 “ Relative Clauses.” 

chi is also considered by some grammarians as a connective in relative 
sentences. As, however, it is only in this use found joined to or c»T, €is and 

and does not moreover admit of the ‘ ‘ relative ” , the author has preferred to 
omit it and to treat the words harchi and anchi as single words, indefinite 

pronouns. Anchi, harchi, etc., are applicable only to inanimate objects in the singular: 
if the antecedent is a plural noun, rational or irrational, ^ is the only connective. 

4 Thus “a fool who lights, or the fool who lights, a wax candle by day” have 
much the same meaning. If the noun before the relative is to be kept indefinite the 
sentence must be arranged differently : vide (p) and Remark to (r). 
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ki. As however this unlike the ^ of unity, ^ admits of the accent in 
modern Persian for the sake of emphasis, it is perhaps an extension of the 
imfat that connects an adjective to its noun. Ex. : shal^l-ki (nom.) 

“ a man who or the man who, the man that, etc.’' ; \) shaJ^s^l 

ra hi (acc.) ‘‘a (or the) person whom.” It will be noticed that the demon- 
strative ^ followed by tS corresponds to the restrictive relative pronoun in 
English ; compare with (r). 

(c) This ^ is called the ya^yi sifat or ^ of qualification and implies the 
force of the demonstrative pronoun ‘ ‘ that.’ ' 

This however, in such sentences as : hitah-l hi 

mx-l^waham ham^-in ast “ this is the book that I require ”, is distinguislied by 
some grammarians as ya-yi mawsul ( ) or ya^yi muzmar 

“ the ya of the pronoun (the noun that is kept in mind),'' or yd-yi dm 

“the ya equal to the demonstrative pronoun an" : wlnle in such sentences 
as : — 

ClAfl— ^ ^ J ^ J 3^ ^ 

they consider the to be the equivalent of chundn ‘ ‘ such a — ’ ’ and call it 
yd-yi tawsifi the yd U of description.” For further remarks on 

relative sentences vide § 130. 

In writing, this can either be Joined to the a> or written separately, 
thus or 

Remark . — The ^ after and ijiyt is probably not the demonstrative 

but the of unity', as in ^ under liar 

in Pronouns. 

(d) The pronoun in the relative clause may be either expressed (but is 
seldom expressed) or understood. It is better to omit it unless necessary to 
the sense [vide (/)]. 

In the following examples, words in parenthesis do not belong to the 
examples, but may be inserted to show the complete construction : — 

Nominative : — ^ ahla-i ku ^ ruz-i rusiuin 

sham^-i kdfuri^ nihad (Sa‘di) “ the fool who lights a wax candle in broad 
day”; ^ sSJ^ gdvd-ki (u) shir mudihad (m.c.) “the cow 

that gives milk” ; «xu^ sarhdzhd-l ki {ishdn) mashq 

mi-kunand (m.c.) “ the soldiers who drill.” 

Genitive : — jj) ^ ^ ^ dn na man bdsham ki 

I However in classical Persian both this and the ^ of unity had the sarnc^ 
sound, i.e. the majhid sound of e : vide § 41 (6). 

^ For ki u. 

^ From kafur “ camphor.” The adjective is frequently applied to anything white. 
Falconers even apply the term to a variety of hawk that happens to be unusually light 
coloured. 

4 4 ^ A> and not na-man . 
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fuz-i jang him pvsht-i man (Sadi) ‘‘I am not that kind of man whose back 

you’ll see in the day of battle” ; ^ tahib-i hi habb-ash 

bimar-am hard (m.c.) “ the doctor whose pills made me ill — ” ; 

sitdrahdri hi partav-i shun rnwshan ast (m.c.) ''the stars whose 
rays are bright.” 

Dative : — ^ ay hi shaMS‘i mandat haqir namud 
(Sa'di) {sha^s-i man turd) " oh thou to whom my form appeared mean — ” ; 

^ isr^i P'^'Sar-i hi bi-pidar-ash pul dddam (m.c.) "the boy 
to whose father I gave money — ” : b l♦xi; 

shahrhd-i hi bi-ddnjd [iovbi-dnhd) raftam hamorrd db girifta ast (m.c.) "the 
cities to which I went, have all been washed away.” 

Accusative : — ^ shal^s-i hi (u rd) dldam (m.c.) " the 

person whom I saw” (lit. that J saw him);-^;}*^ 

dnhi chun pista, didam-ash hama (Sa^di) "he whom I beheld all kernel 

like the pistacliio-nut ” ^ a^^jIa^Lo mdrhd-i hi diruz {dnhd rd) 
hushta budam (m.c.) " the snakes which we killed yesterday — ” : 

tj At.A asbdb-t hi dashi hama rd faruhht (m.c.) " he sold all the things he 
had, all his property.” 

Ablative : — ^ an hdr hi dar vay '^ mazinna-yi ^ 

hhatar ast " the proceeding in which there is a suspicion of danger — ” ; AT 5^1*. 

{ izA jz ) Ichdnad hi (dar an or dar u) ddl^iil shudii (m.c.) "the 
house which you entered” ; ^ )A' jdy-l hi {dar an) mi-mshini 

(m.cd "the place where you always sit” ; ^ 

iliydt-lki az ishdn aspha-yi khub biham ml-rasand. (m.c.) the black- 
tent tribes from whom good horses are obtained — 

Locative : — ^ kiA ^ ^ gilim-l hi bar an 

Ichufta bud, dar rdh-i guzar-i duzd anddMpt (Sa'di) "he cast the rug on which 
he was (or had been) sleeping on the way the thief would pass ’ ’ ; j\ 

AAxu fjLo ( c^f ) y az an bustdn ^ hi tu (dar an) budl 
md-rd chi tuhfd hardmat dvardl (Sa^di) "wJiat rare present hast thou in 
generosity brought us back from that garden in which thou wert ? ” : 


1 “ — turned out to be skin on skin like an onion," i.e. ‘ the man whom I thought 
had sterling qualities proved a fraud.* 

^ Also mazanna Akfe/o : or az vay, 

gillm is a cheap carpet without any pile . 

♦ But Rdh~gus^ar “ traveller, pa-sser-by. * * 

s Another reading is tjlf dar an bustdn hi budl. 
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^ — -.y 

Taraam na-rasi birKa'ha ay A‘rabi 

K-m rah ki in mi-ravt^ bi-Turkistdn ast (Sa‘di). 

1 fear thou wilt never reach the K^aba, oh Arab, 

For this road thou goest leads to Turkistan.” 

vSa^IIu » 3y * «x«>h ^ 

i.e. kas-t ra ki iqbal ghuldm-i u bdshad, or — iqhdl urd ahuldm hdshad, [This 
construction has led to the following erroneous but now common construc- 
tion: 4^ 4^3“ ‘^‘^3 ^ mard-l rd ki imruz chub zadand duzd bud^ 

where mard-i rd is the object of the verb in the relative clause : vide(e)\ 
(e) There is anotlier means of declining the relative (if in the dative or 
accusative case) commoner perhaps in modern than in classical Persian. It 
consists in putting the noun first in an oblique case and then the connective 
sS : in this sentence the pronoun cannot be inserted in the relative clause, as 
its place is taken by the substantive in the oblique case at the beginning. 
Examples : jf ♦J'b iS ij kishti-i rd ki Nuh ridkhvdd- 

'st chi bdk az tufdn “what fear from the flood to the boat whose Captain is 
Noah ? In this example, instead of placing kishtl-i in the dative 

case at the commencement, it could be put in the nominative; and the 
pronoun in the relative clause, expressed or understood, in the dative, as: 

b fyf kishti-l ki du~rd Nuh nd^udd ast 

chi bdk az tufdn ; mard-i-rd ki diruz chub 

zadand imruz murd (m.c.) “the man who was beaten yesterday, died 
to-day ^ : vide end of {d). 

{/) An expression like ddam-i-ki u~rd didam ‘‘the man 

whom I saw ”, though correct, is heavy: as u-rd fjjf is not necessary to the 
sense, it is better omitted. 

(y) The relative cannot be joined to the demonstrative pronouns 


1 Ka^buy lit. “a cube.” The cube-like building in the centre of the Maajid^tait 
Mecca : it contains the black stone {hajar^'l-aawad), white as milk when it first descended 
from Paradise, but now black from the defiling touch of sinful man. 

5 The broken pi. is : the pi. of is 

3 Poetical for tf j ki In rah. 

( of ^ lei tu {dar an) ml-ravi, 

6 This sentence, though grammatically incorrect, the noun at the beginning being 
the object of the verb in the relative clause, is not uncommon in modern Persian. The 

construction in <^13^ ^ ^ 0 dust-i rd ki 

bi *umr-i faru chang drand na shdyad ki hi^yak dam hi-ydzdrand (Sa‘di) “ to a friend whom 
it has taken a lifetime to make, offence should not be given in a moment ** is different, 
as the accusative at the beginning is the object of the verb <^3^^ hiydzdrand. 
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an and m (^t, nor to Juir “ every. It is best to consider an-ki , 
an-chi %n-ki har-ki ^ jA, har-chi as single words. 

However the plurals of the demonstrative pronouns anan , 

and tna7i mhd may take or omit the thus : dnhd*%^kiy or 

Af anhd-ki,^ etc. As the demonstrative pronouns are already definite, the 
definite ^ is a pleonism and may be omitted. 

The personal pronouns too are definite in themselves and do not admit 
of the relative vide § 41 (u). A sentence like ^ tskdn-uki 

raftahd (m.c.) "'they who went^ — ” is incorrect; the should be 
avoided. 

{h) As the ‘ relative ' ' ^ before Ar is used to make nouns definite, it can 
be omitted when the noun is already made definite by the demonstrative pro- 
nouns [vide (g)] or by ^ har. Ex. : wSA-if yt A> l^i***jj c)f j va an 

pusthd ki dar hfmna-yi gazh-dum hinand asgr-i dn-ast (Sa‘dl) “ and those skins 
that are found in scorpion- holes are the sign (remains) of that ” ; 

er* aT ^ guft man fuldn-am va In 

sang hayndn sang ast ki dar fuldn tdril^ bar sar4 man zadi (Sa‘dl) ‘‘he said, 

‘ I am So-and-So, and this stone is that very same stone with which you struck 
me on the head on such and such a date ' ; J( ^ 

^ Af ly.>f guft ay Sa^dl tu ntz sul^an-i bi-guy az dnhd ki dlda-l va 
shunlda-l (Sa‘dr) ‘Mie said, ‘oh Sa‘dl, do you too relate some of the things 
you Jiave seen and heard '' : ^ 

biddn band-i yharib ki az vay nihdn ddshta bud bd vay dar dvll^t (Sa‘dl) “ he 
closed with him by moans of that tricky artifice (or throw) which he had kept 
to himself” Af Juir jd ki ravad bi-^idmaUash 

iqddm numdyand (Sa‘di) “ wherever he goes, he is well served ” ; A^ l^uf j 

va dnjd ki durr~t shahvdr ast nihang-i mardum- 
khwdr ast (Sa‘di) “and where the costly pearl lies, there too is the man- 
devouring shark.” 


J Sa'di generally omits the jcXp A^ ti>bf Jf yak-l 

az anan-hi ^hadr kardand bd nian-aah duatl hud (Sa‘di) “ one of those who had mutinied 
had a friendship with me. ’ ’ 

‘2 In — j jt yak-i az ahumd H dildvar- 

far ast va marddna va zurmand hdyad ki — (Sa'di) any one of you who is braver them 
the rest, and manly and strong of arm — ” , yak-l though ii> has a before the oonneo- 
tive aT is in itself indefinite. If it .be required to make the pronoun definite, some such 
phrase as }\ AT har nafar-% ki az ahumd “ the one of you who is — would 

be used. 

s If the iS were inserted *^***-it^^ hamdn sangl-st (m. c.). 

* Or dar tdritshri fuldn )>> could have been said. 

6 But compare imruz hiddn daqiqa-% har mandast 

ydft (Sa'di) “ to-day by that one single artifice he overcame me.’* 

10 
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In the above examples the ^ could be inserted.^ 

(i) In the following examples the is inserted : ^ 

oif j hamrchu an na-hlnd^i ki shab-% dar vahal ufidd va gujt (Sa‘di) 

“like that blind-man who one night fell in the mire and exclaimed — 
0^1 ^n duj^tar-l-ki rni-hlnl ismrash 

Khurshld KMnum ast (Mod. Pers.) “the name of this girl that you see is 
Ediurshid Khanum ” : y 331 jit har Icas-i-ki ml- 

l^wdhad bt‘pushad hi-anddza-yi qadd-i u hi-hurand (m.c.) “let it be cut 
according to the size and figure of whoever is going to wear it ” : iS j^ 

har kas ki, or ^ har ki, or har kas could be used instead of 

har kas-uki. 

In the above examples the could be omitted. 

(;) As proper names are definite, they do notreiiuire the unless some 
special distinction be required : «>of 3^^' ,3 Mahmud ki diruz dmad 

guft (m.c.) “Mahmud, who came yesterday, said — but ^ 

Mahmudrl ki diruz dmad — the Mahmud who came yesterday” (it being 
understood that there is more than one of this name). Similarly in the 
sentence vi;lLc^3 ^Uj^U Ut amnia hi~ktimdd-i 

vus'atri aMkldq-i huzurgdn ki "avdyih4 zir-dastdn bi-pushand (Sa‘dl) “but 
trusting to tlie breadth of nature and magnanimity of the great, who hide 
the defects of their inferiors”, buzurgdn does not require the 

buzurgduri-ki would mean “those (that section of the) great who — 

{k) If the noun with this is qualified by a simple adjective that can pre- 
cede its noun (vide under Adjective) it is better for the adjective to precede, 
as: y tS uajdiustin dushmari-i ki har sar-i 

ishdn tdj^t ^ipdb bud (Sa‘di) “ the first enemy to attack them was avsleep ” ; 

Jy dvval kas-l-ki (m.c.) “ the first person who — ’ ' : y iS (yy 
dildvar4arin zan-t ki cUda am (m.c.) ‘"the bravest woman I have seen — 

AT y buzurgtarhasrat-idnbdshadki'^ — (Sa‘dl) “ the greatest 

regret will be that — ” : ^ ^ na-bmuki 

bi-andak ranj-uki burdam chi mdya-i ganj dvardam (Sa‘di) “ dost thou not see 
what an amount of gain I have brought in return for the small stock of 
trouble I underwent V* ; d^lmi bi-ddhiga^yi ma"rifat-% ki danhilm 

“ by the former friendship) that we had — .” 

(l) If the adjective cannot p^recede the noun {vide under Adjective) it 

follows it taking the relative as: y yd j^d dukhtar4 

^Ufshrgil4’ki diruz dmad (m.c.) “ the pretty girl who came yesterday.” 

(m) Sa^disays: a> ^d\y a* o— .( Ab ojf ajJS 

1 Similarly the nouns after do not require the 4^ : anchi asp u mal-% ki 

daahtam (m.c,) (for anchi asp u mol ki d^htam) “ whatever horses and property 1 
had — * ’ , appears to be a confusion of two constructions. 

^ In modem Persian this would be (^f huzurg-tarln hasrat 

in ast ki. 
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hukama^ gufta and harddar hi dar hand-i Mkxvish ast na harddar ast na 
Mpipwh ast “ the wise have said that a brother who is wrapped up in himself 
is neither brother nor kin.’* In modern Persian this would be 
harddar-i’-ki. Possibly Sa‘di considered harddar in the above sentence as 
a generic noun, or the copyist has omitted the The reading in many 
Gulistans is harddar ’i-ki . 

(n) The ^ can accompany a substantive preceded by a numeral when 

it is required to make it definite, as : ^ 

SI sanduq-i ki az sarbdzdn hud dn-rd^ shikastam (iVfghan colloquial) “ I broke 
the three boxes belonging to the soldiers,” but sanduq ki — 

‘‘I broke three boxes belonging to — .*’ 

(o) The phrase az qardr-l ki madmn mi-shavad means 

as it appears.* ’ 

(p) If a noun is indefinite before a relative clause, the verb occurs before 

the connective ki, as : ittifdq^^^ 

dar an miydn javdn-l^ hud ki miva-yi 'imfavdn4 sJiahdb-ash naw-rasida (Sa'di) 
'' there was in that assembly, by chance, a youth, the flower of whose youth 
had but newly bloomed”; ^iyc mawqa'-i dmadki (m.c.) “an oppor- 

tunity came which — 

3 ^ 

Sahmgin dbd ki muryhdbt dar u Iman na-hud 
Kamtdrin maw} dsyd sang az kindr-ash dar rahud (Sa‘di). 

“ Such a terrible expanse of water that even the (a) water-fowl was not 
safe in it. 

Its smallest wave would have swept away a mill-stone off its banks ** ; 
in this example is understood after db4, hence db-i is indefinite. Vide (r) 
Remark. 

(r) Note the absence of in the following non- restrictive relative clauses : 
Ja. w-* ^,5 ^ #t^{ jd zikr~i 

jamll’i Sa'di ki dar afvdh-i ^avdmm ujtdda ast va sit-i sulchan-ash ki dar 
hasit-i zamin rajta (Sa'di; ‘‘the good repute of Sa'di, which (and it) is in the 
mouths of all, and the fame of his words, which (and it) has gone out into the 
wide world — ^.’* dar 4mdraUi 

hazraUi sadr4 a^zarn ki md liar du dmad u raft ddrim (m.c.) “in the palace 
of H. H. the Grand Wazir where we both have free access” : 

^i(b % AiLA. Jt-X b ^ J 

Xt c:A.wa| AjIA. Ai' tak tak qasrhd-yi khuh va hushkhd-yi 

huzurg u kuchik az ru-yi saliqa bd kamdUi qashangi dar kindr4 rud-khdna va 


1 Should be ]j anha ra. 

2 i.e. “a certain youth ’ ’ ; the noun is hardly indefinite. 
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baloryi kuhhu ki mushrif bi-rudkj^na ast sdf^ta and (Shah's Diary) ‘‘here 
and there on the banks of the river and on the sides of the hills, which 
(and they) overlook the river, are erected fine palaces and summer residences 
both large and small, all in good taste and of exquisite beauty.” In the 
last example the restrictive is not added to kuhrhd, as the hills are not 
particularized; (s would signify “those hills that.” 

Remark , — The indefinite article yak will also make the noun indefinite, 
as : ruiw^ zira^at-% ki ism-ash rap ast (Shah's 

Diary) “ a kind of crop, which is called rape — 

However, a before may represent an English indefinite article, as : 

dar huzur-i u misl-i pisar-l ki 
dar huzurd, pidar-i Mhud hi-lstad istdd (m.c.) “ he stood in his presence as a 

>i^' 

son stands in the presence of his father " : (Jj^ 

cylU tamdm-i lashkar mishi galla-t ki gurg dar an uftEda bdshad 
az ham pdshidand^ “the whole army scattered like a (that) flock of slieep 
attacked by a wolf — 

{$) Ghundn “like that, resembling that, to such a degree, in that 
manner, so " ; and chandan “ as many as, how much soever, etc.", may, 
in India and Afghanistan but not in Persia, take the demonstrative with 

or omit it. Ex. : ‘dG ^ 

^ du^d-yi mazlurmn mustajab ast va nala-yi sitam- 

(Rdagdn maqbul agarchi kafir bdshand chundn-ki dar haqq-i an malihus (m.c.) 
“the prayer of the oppressed is accepted and the cry of the distressed 
heard, even though they be infidels, as was the case of that prisoner 
(previously mentioned)” ; here instead of chundn ki, or could 

be used : «x^Uyo ^ chundn-t ki dor 

nazd-i shumd zird*at ast plsh-i ma niz zird^at mt-bdaluid^ (Afghan) “ we have 
just the same amount and quality of cultivation that you have ” : 

iJllA ijlc tufaTirl dmad chundn-l-ki dil-i md-rd khushk kard^ 

(Afghan) “ a storm came such as struck terror to our hearts (Afghan) ” : 

cJmnddn Id guftam qabul (m.c.) “ howevermuch 

I said, he did not agree; in spite of all I said, no matter what I said, he—.” 
An Afghan might here say chanddn-i ki — . 

Hamchundn-l-ki is, however, correct Persian. 

For chundn and chanddn qualifying an indefinite substantive 
with the ^ of unity, vide § 41 (x), 

A Note that a plural verb after a collective noun is necessary here to indicate 
scattered individuals. 

^ Chunan-l’ki class. ; rarely used in modern Persian. 

S In modem and classical Persian elb^ chunan tMfan-l amad ki — would 

be better. 
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(t) For remarks on the definite article, vide § 40. 

(u) For the use of the demonstrative pronouns as a definite 

article before a relative clause, vide § 40 (g), 

(v) As with the of unity [vide § 41 (j) Remark], abstract nouns in 

the singular do not admit of the relative 4 ^. Ex. : Javan hi- gh urur-i dildvan 
hi dar sar ddrad (Gul. Chap. Ill, St. 27). 

The relative 45 may, however, be used with plural abstract nouns, 
as: U> ji A^A5l^Ail/o^ Ij ndfarmdmhd-i hi az md sar zada ast (m.c.); 

khubihd-l hi shumd karda td. 

Concrete nouns however in may take the relative is, as: — 
j( (GuL). 

(w) When substantives are coupled together, the ^ is added to the 

last only, as : magar iJ^tiydr u 'izzaUuki Khan hold bi-u ddda ast kifdyaUash 
naml-kunad? jb JIU. j (m.c.) “ but 

the authority and importance that the Khan has already given him are they 
not sufficient for him ? ” 


CHAPTER V. 

§ 43. The Adjective. Is7n4 8ifat 

(a) The adjective is called sifat ( oi^ ) and the substantive qualified 

mawsuf { ). 

Persian adjectives qualifying nouns are as a rule indeclinable. In con- 
struction, they usually follow and are coupled to their nouns by the imfat, 
as : asp-i qizil4 man * ‘ my grey ^ horse.” 

(b) In old Persian prose, the adjective preceded its substantive without the 

izdjat. In modern Persian, some few adjectives may precede their nouns, and 
in this case the izcifat is discarded. This construction is called the ‘ inverted 
epithet’ izdfat-i maqlubl )J The substantive has usually 

the of unity.” Examples; khub 7nard4 (m.c.) “a good 

man”; "ajab havd4 mjd ddrad (m.c.) “this place 

has a fine air, a good climate.” 

The adjectives nlk “ good ” and yj bad “bad” frequently precede 
their substantives in this manner. 

With the exception of the simple adjectives “ good ” and “bad ”, the 
‘inverted epithet’ is used onl^ in poetry or in rhetorical language, or in 
modern colloquial for the sake of emphasis ; in the last example above, is 
by position emphatic and signifies “a really fine air.” Darakhshanda zan-i 
(m.c.) “a bright, cheerful, woman”; sharir mardd (m.c.) 

1 Qizil, T., “red.” Can this be a translation of the Arabic rummanl “scarlet like 
the flower of the pomegranate,” the epithet for a nutmeg grey, or is it applied to a grey 
horse because in Persia the tail and legs of a grey are usually dyed with henna ? 

2 Vide § 117. 

8 m.c. for durukhshanda. 
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jijm “a wicked man,” etc., are used in modern Persian and are more 
emphatic than the ordinary collocation. 

(c) Arabic adjectives and compound adjectives should follow the nouns 
they qualify, but vide § 117 II (e). 

Turkish adjectives precede their Turkish substantives, as: oJlh (m.c.) 
lit. ** red-head,” a name for Persian and also for certain other settlers in 
Afghanistan: f^i “ the golden eagle ” (lit. the black ^ bird of 

prey); fy qard-kahar, adj., “dark bay (horse).” In Jjl? y qaraqdval^ 
m.c. for qarqdval “a pheasant,” the first word is perhaps not an adjective. 

{d) The adjectives (mod.) and bisydr (class, and mod.) “much, 

many,’ ’ take either a singular or plural, as : M^ayli (or bisydr) zan ( or) 
c>3 “a lot of women ” ; kJmyU (or bisydr) zanhd or) “ many 

women ” ; also mnWi-yi bisydr zan4 bisydr \ zan-iziyadi^, 

however, used. 

Note that unlike cannot follow its noun. 

Note too that 3^^ is ambiguous, for it may stand either for 

jahdzhd-yi bisydr-i buzurg “ many large ships,” or for jahdzhd-yi bisydr-buzurg 
“ ships very large, very large ships.” For examples of bisydr as an adverb, 
vide. § 89 (1) (2). 

(e) Chand is followed by a noun in the singular, vide § 39 (.^) (1) to (7). 

(/) has many meanings; “many, as much, how long, 

etc.” When it signifies “ much, many ” it is followed by a singular noun and 
in Modern Persian always by a negative verb, as : chanddn sarbdz dnjd na-bud 
Icpjf 3by» (m.c.) “ there was not a great amount of soldiery there 

chanddn sar-rishtad dar zahdn-^i Farsi na-ddram 
(m.c.) “ I don’t know very much Persian.” 

Remark. — Chanddn sarbdz dnjd budand jb i*)\yxc^ “ there 

were many soldiers there”, is old. 

(g) In modern colloquial, one or two adjectives sometimes precede their 
substantives with the imfat, as : 'pird mard ^ ” the old man ”; pir-i mard-i 


1 The young of the Golden Eagle is black. 

2 Plr is also a founder or a chief of any religious sect : plr-i tfiriqat 

“a spiritual guide.” Sabza-Maydan^ a square in Tihran, is vulgar for Sahz Maydari. 
Sabza is also used as an adjective, “dark-complexioned,” of people; rany-ash 

aahza aat (m.c.) ; but aurat-aah aahz aat: “ he looks green, ill.” 

^i| vJl — ♦b I; j-U!) 


“ There was not a dark face, bad-looking, in the whole of Ind. 

’Twas as though Ind were created of salt.” 

[The word “ green,” ^ aahza' adj., is applied by the Persians to a dark complexion, 
while a pleasant or good-looking face is said to be “ saltish” or “ "ull of salt” or 


^i/c jJ: the play on the words is lost in English.] 

^ The Arabs, however, do not consider the word 

o ^ 

mouth ” to be connected with “ salt.” 


‘ ‘ good-looking about the 
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-fH old man” ; jnr-i zdl J|_J jxj “ the grey-headed old woman” : 

fir4 fartut-i (m.c. and class.) “ a decrepit, worn-out old man” ; but 
baffkban, or ^ hwjhban-i pir (Afghan and m.c.) “ the old 
gardener” : \o>^l} ptr na-Mudd,^ or nd J^udd~yi pir (Afghan and 

m.c.) “ the old Captain.” 

Plr-sdl JU ‘^aged” is an Afghan expression for JU dlnna-sdl, 
Jj) dmna-ruz, or JU sdl-Mpurda. 

For the modern colloquialism marhum-i shah '‘the late Shah ” 

and 6a c7ic7^a Turk <Jy , or Turk hachclia (for hachcha^yi 

Turk), vide § 117, III (6). 

In classical Persian, the izdjat in the above cases is omitted, thus 
}iir-mard4 

{li) x\djectives, without an i^faty may precede or follow nouns to form 
compounds, a.s : l^ush-raug ” of pleasing colour ” ; dum-zada. 

docked (of horses) ” ; dum-daraz “ long-tailed, i.e. donkey” ; 

gusli-dardz (m.c.), more commonly 3b jj dardz-gush “ donkey” ; 
gardan-kulujt, adj. “of strong-back (in a vulgar sense)”; also “a man of 
power, no weakling.” 

(t) When several adjectives are attributed to the same noun they 

may 

(1) Be connected to their noun and to each other by the izhUd : this 

construction is called tansiT^^ s-sifdt ( ) ' the stnnging, or 

arranging, of the epithets.’ ’ Examples : kuJi-i hulaudA sangt-yi barf-ddr (m.c.) 

‘‘the high rocky snow-c»)''ered moinitain”: yd>r4 guU 

hadan-i shiriu-zabdn (class.) ^ the mistress with delicate 

body and honied speech. ’ ’ 

(2) The adjectives may be coupled by the conjunction vdv ^ — a construc- 
tion not common. Examples: jd syy ^ b 

^>4 »y3 ^ j (Tr. H, B., Chap. XXXII) “ though he was of a fine 

soldierly appearance, he was in reality the most timid and pusillanimous 
of men.’ ’ 

)'^ b AS' c>y » 3 Vb v-^tj 

(Out., Chap. F., 20.) 

‘ ‘ A gallant youth there was and fair 
Pledged to a maid beyond compare.” 

(East, Trans.) 

q ^.«>ho3bt if (Afghan)^ “ what 

• From jG nav^khiidll^' ^ 

5 In modern Persian ix^ U*»b7 3 jb) iS ^ 
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does he see but that Ayaz has opened a wooden chest and taken out some old 
and dirty clotlies.*’ 

(3) The adjectives may follow the noun in apposition without the con- 
junction vide § 139 [h] (2) or with the conjunction j, vide § 90 (a) (5). 
Example: shaMis^l did siydh-fdm m*%f anddm (Sa‘dl) 

‘‘he saw a person dark-complexioned and feeble-looking : 
^ j “ tliou didst not fall 

into bondage to a youth, vain and foolish, hot-tempered and fickle ” (Sa‘di). 

Eemark /. — In modern Persian I; would be necessary after 
shaMks-d, otherwise it might be mistaken for the subject. 

(j) If the noun is also qualified by an affixed pronoun, the pronoun is 

affixed to the adjective and not to the noun, as : awqdUi ^aziz-at objf 

[or awqdUi *^az%z-i tu\ “ thy precious time.’' 

The f) of the dative or of the accusative is added to the last adjective 

only, as: oy \) “robbers carried off the Arab horse ” ; ^)y. *^^^5 

‘H? “ I sold the large finely-coloured moth- 

eaten Afshar ^ carpet.’ ’ 

(k) If an adjective is a predicate after the verb “ to be ” (in English), the 
imfat is of course omitted, as : barf sard ast va qtash garm ^ 

Fora predicate plural in English (substantive or adjective) and qualified 
by an epithet, vide § 119 (o). 

{fd If the predicate is a noun qualified by an adjective of the class 

mentioned in (6), the adjective may, according to ordinary rule, either 

precede or follow its noun, as: pidar-t tu mard-i Miuh-ist 

or pidar-i tu l^iuh mard-ist c — such cases the noun of the 
predicate has usually the ^ of unity. 

{m) An adjective used substantively may be in the plural, as ; 

“the sages say ”: C)!oAj j az aJcSbird Baghdad ast “he is of the 

influential people of Baghdad.” In such cases the plural in an is usual; but 
this plural is not rigidly adhered to in speaking: l^uahr 

gilhd-yi majlis is m.c. and incorrect: bw^'^hd properly “ big things ” 

is sometimes in m.c. applied to persons h • (soldiers) as opposed to 
huchahhd; but huzurgdn “the great In rank ; forefathers.” 

In English, adjectives may occasionally take the place of nouns; vide {p) 
(3) and Remark. 


1 The singular duzd gives an indefinite sense equal to the passive : either 
‘ a thief or thieves stole — ’ ; or * the horse was stolen.® 

^ A scattered Turkoman tribe whose head-quarters as*e said to be in Azerbaijan. 
Many are nomadic and live on the produce of thi^ camels and fiooks. The men act as 
carriers and the women weave carpets. Nadir ShsH was as AfshSr* 
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(n) (1) In a few instances in classical Persian, sometimes imitated by 
modern writers, a plural substantive, Arabic or Persian, animate or 
inanimate, is qualified by a plural adjective, Arabic or Persian. 

(2) The use of a plural Persian adjective to agree with a plural noun 
denoting rational beings is in imitation of the Arabic and should not be 
copied. For an exception vide p. 122, line 4. 

(3) It must also be recollected that, in Arabic, all broken plurals are 
collective nouns, and may, therefore, be grammatically feminine singular, and 
that the commonest Arabic feminine termination is ii sing., and of pi. 

(4) and (5) Examples: ^ (Sa'di) "the brave 

men sprang out of their ambush”: ^ (Sa'di) "they 

appoint coarse ruffians — .” 

Bulitar-i ishdn dildvardn va bahddurdn-i kdr-dzmuda'^ j 

(Trans. H. B., Chap.) : here dildvardn hahddurdn 
are treated as substantives and predicates to ishdn ^ and are qualified by 
the adjective kdr-dzmuda 

Ashkbds-t akdhir ji}^\ (mod.) "persons, grandees,” vide (7): 

\akdhtr4 ashhJms "the great ones of the people,” would be an ordinary 
construction]. 

Qasamhd-yi ghildz (m.c.) "solemn oaths”; ^ 

s (mod.) "I swore strong and mighty oaths.” In the Quran 

occurs the phrase "angels strong and harsh,” and this 

probably accounts for the plural Arabic adjectives being (incorrectly) used 
after and 

Common in farmdiis are, and 

Shuhud-i muvassaqa (rare) *5i^A5 (or '‘trustworthy wit* 

nesses JU-; or Jl^; (but not in Pers. rijdl4 aqwiyd*^ sS^. 

" strong men.” 

(6) The regular Arabic masculine plural of adjectives is sometimes used 

for men, but always in the oblique case, as : Ghuzdt4 mujdhidin^ itji 

" true warriors of the Faith ” : kuhard^-i ^drifin "great mystics.” 

A regular Arabic masculine plural substantive may be qualified either by 
a regular Arabic masculine plural or else, less frequently in Persian, by 
a masculine broken plural. 

(7) A broken plural signifying rational beings may, as in Arabic, be 

1 In some copies of the Gulistan dilavar occurs and no* 

® Or or )Ci. 

ishan dilavar va hahadur-i kdr-azmvda or blshtar-i Ishdn diU 

o Shiddd plural of Shadid and ghitd^ -felh 

* But (*f is used in Persian. i 

6 Not nom. pi. I 
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qualified by an adjective in the masculine broken plural, as : AHmmoryi athar 
(or reg. pi. — taliinn) “ the pure Imams.’ ' 

( 8 ) As stated in (3), Arabic broken plurals are collective nouns and 
grammatically feminine : it is therefore also correct to say a^imma-yi tahira 

i 4 .i 1 ; hukkam-i ^azima etc. ; but however, does not 

appear to be used in Persian, though correct Arabic. If, however, the broken 
plural is not applicable to rational beings, it is usually followed by a singular 
feminine, rarely by a broken plural, as : asmd^-i husnq = ‘‘ tlie 99 

attributes of God; ; exception (4). 

(9) An Arabic regular inanimate feminine plural is usually qualified by 

a feminine singular, less often of a masculine singular, and very rarely by 
a feminine plural: darajdf-i ' dliya aJIc high ranks” is commoner than 

while OUK 0 is rarer still. However, in a few instances a 

regular Arabic feminine plural is qualified by a regular feminine plural, as 
cL-'laJUs cirljib “ pious works that are permanent ’ ’ : ‘ ‘ high places ’ ’ : 

the first occurs in the Quran. 

(10) A dual denoting rational beings may be qualified by a dual, as 

wdlidaynA mdjidayn “ noble parents.” 

A dual denoting irrational beings or neuters is rarely qualified by a 
masculine singular, as tarafayn-i muqdhil but generally by a dual. 

( 11 ) An Arabic feminine singular denoting a lifeless object is usually 

followed by an Arabic adjective agreeing with it, as yadri hayzd “ the 

white hand (of Moses), a miracle” ; rutba-yi "ulyd IaJU “ of highest rank.” 
It does not, however, always agree, as yad-i rdhid sj ‘‘monopoly.” 

If the noun ends in eu, for the servile Arabic the adjective is usually 
masculine; thus vide {t) (‘I). 

When, however, an Arabic feminine rational noun is followed by an 
adjective ending with the relative ^ (yd~yl yiishati), the adjective is 
feminine: if irrational it is masculine or feminine, as: 
but AjoUlff 

(12) If a singular Arabic substantive denotes a rational being, the Arabic 
adjective should always agree with it. 

It will be seen that the concord of Arabic substantives and adjectives in 
Persian usually follows the rules of Arabic grammar. 

( 0 ) Summary of rules of concord of substantives and adjectives other 
than the ordinary Persian concord. 

(1) A regular Arabic masculine plural denoting rational beings can be 

dfied either by a regular plural or rarely by a broken plural. 

A broken plural denoting male rational beings may be qualified by a 
’ ral, a regular masculine plural, or rarely a feminine singular. 
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(3) A broken plural not of rational beings is usually qualified by a 
feminine singular, rarely by a broken plural. 

(4) A dual of rational beings is qualified by a dual agreeing with it. 

A dual of irrational (or neuter) things is rarely qualified by a mascu- 
line singular, generally by a dual. 

(5) A singular Arabic feminine of lifeless things usually has the adjective 
agreeing with it, but not always. 

If the noun ends in o for the servile S, the adjective is usually masculine. 

An adjective ending in the ya-yi nishaii and qualifying a feminine rational 
Arabic noun is feminine in form; irrational, masc. or fem. 

(6) If a singular Arabic substantive denotes a rational being, the adjec- 
tive should always agree with it. 

(7) Plural Persian nouns should not be qualified by a plural adjective, 
neither Persian nor Arabic. 

(p) (1) A few Persian adjectives are also treated as substantives, as: 

^ y j j (Sa'di) “ (thou wast 

most fortunate that thou fellest to the lot of an old man) experienced and 
travelled, one who had seen the ups and downs of life, and tried its good and 
bad.” The adjectives ^ , ^^nd ^ ^ > are often 

so used. 

(2) Adjectives, Persian and Arabic, may stand for substantives, as: 

(pi. of " the dead” ; also and , vide (r) and § 115 (r), 

(3) An adjective standing for a substantive may be qualified by another 

adjective, as: h (Sa'di) " a certain rich miser had a 

sick son ” : 

of (Sa^dl). 

Remark, — In English, adjectives occur as nouns, generally in poetry, as: 
the past.” George Eliot talks of the “ painful right ” and the “irreclaim- 
able dead,” but only a master of English prose can so introduce an adjective 
qualified by another adjective. 

(4) Sometimes an adjective is better, or as well, known as the substan- 
tive it usually qualifies, and hence is used alone, as : jJ ; 

Hindi here stands for ilyh4 Hindi. Compare “my Toledo ” for ‘ ‘ my Toledo 
blade.” 

(q) A few substantives are in modern Persian treated as adjectives also, 

as: kishtl hisydr dram bud (Shah's Diary) “the boat was 

calm, did not roll ”: U'd (m.c.) “this chair is very 

comfortable.” That dram and rdhat are considered as adjectives and 
not as substantives forming a component part of a compound verb, is 
shown by their having in modern Persian a comparative form drdm4ar and 
rdhat-tar. TamizJi^ (for judgment, discrimination) in m.c. signifies 
“ clean.” 
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(y) (1) The noun of agenoy, and — as in English — the present and past 
participles, are used as adjectives. With these must be classed the verbal 
adjectives in a, 

(2) The noun of agency is not much used. In modern Persian it is nearly 
always an adjective: shaj^s-i haJ^shanda (m.c.) “a liberal 

man”; ru-yi dara^shanda (m.c.) “a bright-looking, cheerful 

face”; mard-i * a&kunanda (m.c.) dj'O “a generous man.” Vide 

§ 115 (r). 

Even classically, the noun of agency was used as an adjective: — 

“In synagogue and cloister, mosque and school, 

Hell’s terrors and Heaven’s lures men’s bosoms rule. 

0. K. Rub. 49 Whin. 

Remark. — The adjective sharmanda “ashamed” is from an 

obsolete verb 

The adjective farJ^unda is connected with ^ y , Pers., from ji far, 

Pers., “ beauty, lustre ”, and rukh, Pers., “ cheek, face.” 

In charand u parand j “grazing beasts, and birds,” the is 
dropped. In m.c., charand alone, is an adjective, meaning “ bosh, rot ’ ’ 

( ). 

Mdnand, prep., “ like” (in India vulg. mdmnd), is from the verb 
“ to be like, to resemble.” 

A few other adjectives, possibly derived from obsolete verbs, have this 
agent form, as : djiranda (m.c.) “slow to act.” 

(3) Present Participle : — ^ os-^3 JIa isb 

(Sa'dii) “ 1 said you are like the fox who was seen fleeing away 
and stumbling blindly in its haate.” 

(4) Past Participle: — 1;^! j f;^l 

[Sa'di) “in short none had ever seen his house with open door or 
table spread” : gUds-hd ham raslda va pur bdr bud 

(Shah’s Diary) “ the cherries too were ripe and (the trees) well laden with 
them”: kdr-l nd-pasandlda kard (m.c.) “he committed 

a displeasing (or reprobated) act.” 

(5) According to Platts, mast, dust, and a few nouns and adjectives were 
once past participles. 

(«) (1) The Persian adjective appears to have a feminine — 

y ^ ^ (Sa'di) 

“ — Thou wouldst not have treated me roughly in these days 
When thou art a strapping youth and I a poor old woman,” 

Plra^zan iD) is also used in m.c. 

It must be recollected that Persians sometimes express or emphasize an 
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izdfat by writing it as Possibly, therefore, this » may stand for an izdfaty 
vide (g), 

(2) In modern Persian, is used by women for the pronoun I ” or 
“me” when writing to a superior, vide pages 51 (/) and 69 (e). 

In classical Persian, kamina is generally used as positive masculine, 
“mean, vile.” 

— j ^ I — J — f — j & — ^ 

(Sadi). 

“Permit me — for I am just a humble person— 

To rank and sit amongst the slaves.” 

(t) (1) As stated in (n) (3), all broken plurals are grammatically feminine 
singular, and the Arabic feminine termination singular is ii. 

(2) This feminine » is frequently added to Arabic participles and 

adjectives even if the noun qualified is Persian. Examples : mashaHM^4 
mazkura (class.) “ the Shaykbs mentioned above”; 

“the women described”; “the duties mentioned”; 

^,'cyjjo mukdtaha-yi marquma bi-dustt (class.) “correspondence written 
in friendship.’ ’ 

(3) If the fern, noun is Persian or Arabic, singular or plural, and denotes 

rational beings, or if the qualifying ^Arabic adjective is of the form or 
J^*i, the adjective is usually put in the feminine singular: or 

(perhaps incorrectly) perfect wisdom,” but cUk of man’s 

power and of divine power; vide (n) (11). 

(4) If, however, the Arabic adjective is separated from the Persian noun 

it qualifies, or if it is a predicative adjective, it is preferably left in the 
masculine form, as: v.:^f Jib “ she is a very intelligent woman.” 

In txi eiO ‘‘this woman became famous in the town,” it 

would be better to substitute 

(5) It appears that it is optional in modern Persian to add a ii to Arabic 

adjectives and participles: in speaking the % is generally omitted, but in 
writing it is generally inserted.* Examples : (m.c.), or (in 

writing) ” rich apparel ” ; (m.c.), or (in writing). 

There seems no sufficient reason for adding the » to jdl^ir in the previous 

example, as lihds is masc. in Arabic : in the ii is never added ; but 

in the » is correct, as MiiVat has itself the feminine 

termination. 

As is used as a substantive signifying “ a woman (in m.c. especially 

a married woman),” the feminine termination is only added to when 
the qualified noun is a rational being: mddiydnri za*tf “the 

i The author is of opinion that it is better to add the to all Arabic participles and 
adjectives when they qualify a noun, Persian or Arabic, that is feminine either logically or 
grammatically. 
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weak mare,” but madiyartri za^ifa “ the mare of the woman”: 

(m.c.) ‘‘ the feeble lady” is commoner than 

In generally translated **a court of justice,” the second 

word is an Arabic abstract noun formed according to rule, from the relative 
adjective. 

(6) The advantage of adding t to Arabic participles will be seen from the 
following : — 

‘‘the deceased woman/' but “the wife of the 

deceased ” : “ the river intervened,” but 3’ 

(mod.) “the intervening river prevented an assault” : here could be 

substituted, but aLILs*. clearly indicates that it is a qualifying adjective and 
not predicative, though is not feminine. 

(7) Arabic adjectives or participles that are commonly used as adjectives 
in m.c., are seldom inflected for gender. There is, however, no rule; for 
Persians that pride themselves on their Arabic, will use Arabic constructions, 
even when contrary to Persian grammar and idiom. Tlie Arabic past partic. 

in m.c. means “pretty,” and hence is rarely inflected: however 
is used in m.c. for “pretty girl,” as well as 

(8) In ^ cui? (m.c.), there appears to be no grammatical reason 

for the feminine termination. Possibly the explanation lies in the fact that 
most of the common words in Arabic for ' conversation ’ are feminine. 

(9) Musammq “ named” (in Persian written and pronounced 

^ 

and musammt) has for its feminine musammat : — 

J b Isuf (m.c.) “there ho married a lady 

called Haji Bibi ” ; but ^ U 

In India, in written documents is prefixed to almost every 

woman’s name and = Mrs., or Madame, or Miss. 

(10) ' All- jdh is used as a form of address for men, and ^ulyd-jdh 

for women. ^TJlya ld.e is the feminine of the elative of 
The construction appears to be Arabic, i.e. UU IJLc “ high as to rank.” 

^ Nikah in its literal sense signifies ‘conjunction but in the language of the law it 
implies the marriage contract and its celebration. The past part. fern. marikUhah 
“ joined in legitimate wedlock ' ’ is applied to a woman married by the ceremony of 

as opposed to that of [lit. usufruct, engagement), wJiich is a marriage contracted for 

a fixed period and for a fixed sum — a kind of legal prostitution. In Persia the word 

A*A/o used only by the learned, the term sl^a being substituted both for the 

ceremony and for the temporary wife. The children of a airjha wife are legitimate, but 
do not rank equal with those of a mankuhah wife, except in the eye of the 

law. Though the Prophet sanctioned ‘ temporary wives ’ as a preventive to vice and 
the Shi‘as still practise such marriages, the Sunnis consider them unlawful. Kirman, 
in Persia, is noted both for the number of its ^igha women and of its prostitutes. 
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In India, and probably in Afghanistan, is still an address for 

persons of position, but in Persia it is used for naHh vakils, etc. * 

(II) An Arabic feminine elativeis often used to qualify a feminine noun, 
Persian or Arabic, as : dawlat-i *uzma “ the most great empire ” ; 

‘‘the smallest sister j j Axaf 

txi j Iq, Ndma~yi J,, 

Ed, Bib. Ind,, As. Soc. Beng. 

Remark . — If an Arabic adjective of the measure cUff has an elative 

9 

signification, its feminine is on the measure ; but if it denotes colour or 

deformity its feminine is on the measure as “ yellow,” fern, 

“lame,” fern, 

(u) Arabic participles used ^is substantives make their feminines in » 

according to rule, as: “ my friend (male)”; “my 

friend (female)” : “deceased (male),” “deceased (female) ” ; 

and ; iitMiax) “ a divorcee.” 

In classical Persian and Arabic, is generally used for the male lover, 
while or “ the beloved” is generally considered to be feminine 

of necessity, and hence it is not necessary to add an » to distinguish it 
as feminine. 

In classical Arabic, it is a rule that “nouns ” wliich by their nature can 
apply only to females do not take the feminine termination. Sa‘di, neglecting 
this rule, writes <*1^1^ “ pregnant,” but observes it in the word (Jy^'C 
“mistress.” ^ U mar- i Khayyam, however, xxi^es ma\^huqa : — 
f^yi y l-^iT y <^y^ t^sh\y^ y jy^ y 

^yJ dtih'y — OsJhjilC {^y — O . — ^ y) SlJy^PUC y x: 1x3 ^ 

“ In Paradise, they tell us, Houris dwell 
And fountains run with wine and oxymel : 

If these be lawful in the world to come, 

Surely ’tis right to love them here as well.” 

0. K. 185 Whin. 

9 

(v) (1) Alushkil (pi. mushkildt) is in classical Persian both a sub- 
stantive and an adjective. 

In modern Persian it is generally used as an adjective only, ishkdl 

being usually used in writing and in m.c., for the substantive. 

(2) 'Umda is both a substantive and an adjective: “an 

excellent thing”; dy^ y\ y (mod.) “he was one of my best 


1 Great offence was once given to a Persian Governor by the Afghan interpreter of 
a British official ignorantly writing to him as *al%~jah 
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customers’^; of the best of the ministers”; y 

“ my real object.” 

(w) (1) Two substantives are often substituted for an English substan- 
tive with its adjective, as: dy, ^*iAJUj(or dy iiJJb ) “he 

was endowed with high aspirations, a noble ambition” : 

^y U (Sa^dt) “by the previous acquaintance we had — ” ; (Sa'di) 

“by former beneficences, by previous favours” ; (♦h' (m.c.) “former 

days”: ^ 

(Sa'di) “by the felicity of the companionship^ of dervishes and the purity of 
their nature, his evil qualities became changed to good ones ” ; (m.c.) 

“what is necessary for a journey ”; £«3J| (m.c.) “what planning is 
necessary, the right course to take ” ; (Sa'di) “ what is proper to 

good companionship”; or) y “this is a wonderful 

^ of 

exploit” : j (SJmh's Diary) “ they are in perfect bodily 

health”; JUJ' “the highest perfection”; ^ j 


“complete error.” 

(2) Kull cb' Ar., and ^ Per., are substantives; while fern. is 
an Ar. adjective. In sentences such as, — :>^yy (m.c.) “ there is a 


every probability that — ”, kulli is sometimes mistaken for a substantive. 

Kvlliyyat ^ is also an Arabic abstract noun “ totality ” ; the Persians 
also use kulli in the same sense. 

(3) The Arabic substantive ^nd its antonym * are in classical 


and in modern Persian frequently used instead of adjectives : ^A5lb )o 

(Sa‘di) “he entertained the very highest opinion of 

this sect”; “upright conduct”; “good manners”; 

^Uj( “ by great good fortune, or very luckily ” ; “good ad- 

ministration, also good discipline, etc.” A m.c. phrase is 
“ the good thing about him is this — ” ; vulgarly also is used. 


^ (pl- of the fem. of precedents “ : (3^^^ masbuq 

hirkar-l sabiq “ based on a precedent.” 

2 In m.c. means “ conversation, also “ mention ” ; <-2^1 Jf 

(m.c.) “ he spoke in strong terms about him.” 

S ^ama^im (pl. of “misdeeds, reprehensible qualities: * * fyamdHd (pi, of 

) “ laudable actions or qualities.” 

Note that the hamza in distinguishes it from the Pars, au “direction ” or 
the Turki au “ water.” 
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Similarly with ‘‘ evil thought, suspicion ' ’ ; ^ ^ evil 

doing” : ‘‘ bad plight” ; “ indigestion”; or 

rudeness ’ ’ ; ‘ ‘ evil end ’ ’ ; ‘ ' bad temper or nature. ’ ’ 

{x) The classical “ a common or well-known matter ” is not so 

common in modern Persian, as (m.c.), ^TJmuml is 

an Arabic adjective. 

{y) A few Arabic adjectives and some Persian and Arabic participles are, 
before a substantive, followed by an izafat instead of by a preposition : 
ciiic ^ (Sa^di) 'Mt is contrary to reason”; (m.o.) 

•'* contrary to sound opinion ” ; y (rn.c.) ‘‘ this is not like your 

usual good sense.” 

Muhdl-i mumkin (m.c.) is a vulgarism, apparently for muhdl u 

nd-nmmkin j Jl:s^/c. 

(z) In m.c. vJ'U means clean, and religiously pure,” but viUo means 
“STiiooth, level”; oIao, however, is “ to strain through cloth,” 

and is ‘ ‘ clean.” 

Indians and Afghans use .AU in the sense of "‘pure ” only, and «Jt-9 in 
the sense of clean ” ; nZ-so “ completely wholesale (of a thing).” 

Remark 1 . — Por the negative use of ^ and y ^ vide § 121 (6). 

{aa) The addition of ana ^y— to substantives forms adjectives, and to 

adjectives forms adverbs, as: ‘‘ manly, virile ” : royal (from 

muluk, pi. of malik king”) : “ braveh^ boldly ” : - AiiUu ; 

vide also § 108 (a). 

After a 'vowel,’ the usual euphonic change is made, as: darmyaria 
etc. 

y “in a more masterly way” seems to be an exception, as the 

adverb is here formed from a noun. 

§ 44. Compound Adjectives. 



(a) Any noun with a particle prefixed may become an adjective, or a 
whole phrase may be an adjective: JU I “the man possessed of 

property : b (8a' dl) “ poor-spirited” : ci? U pa dar gil (m.c.) = 

dar mdnda: sar dar havd (m.c.) “awkward, thoughtless” : 

Bar hi-giribdn “full of thought, anxious” : “ignoramus” . 

kun-ma^kun “hesitating; also a command”: kas ma-tara 

“ fearing none ” : ma-purs “out of the way, outlandish 


11 


1 Jl3R.A5^j^ “impossibility.” 
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In sar-i dast ‘‘ready at hand,” sar~i zabdn 

“ on the tip of one's tongue,” sar is practically a preposition. 

An epithet may consist of a whole clause, as : (jwji S^I-> banda-y i halqa 
bi-gush (Sa'di) “slave with a ring in his ear” : mulk-i dar 

jang girifta (m.c.) “ country taken in war ” : ^ 

axmJi> (Sa^di) “ a merchant whose ship has been wrecked and an heir who has 
associated with Kalendars — ” : 

Jl — io J — Jj A — X — J — j y — p — aA 

(Sa'di), 


“ Oh thou that displayest thy virtues, but coiicealest thy defects.” 

^ mard bi-khalvabi 

kuchak-i si su-yi hasta-yi dar-ash hi-su-yi haram gushuda bi-khwdst — Tr. H. B. 
Chap. XVIII, “he called me into a private place, closed on three sides, 
with its door opening into the harem,'*' 

Note the position of in: fj (m.c.) 

“ I liave never encountered such a difficult law-case as this.” 

(b) Compound adjectives are formed : — 

(1) Of an adjective or participle prefixed to a noun : — 
iS3) 

Jd AwS^^ broken-hearted 
' Uukl of gentle disposition 
^ in wretched circumstances 


I both elements, Persian, 
both elements, Arabic. 




of pleasant voice ^ 

(Jhk ^ ill-tempered 

with moustache just eomin 
Jj ohe pure- hearted 

simple-minded, rather stupid j 


J> mixed elements. 


Remark I, — Compounds with and are rare in modern collo- 
quial. The compound fb is common. 

Remark II, — The adjectival member can qualify two substantives, as : 
^JsUi ^ Jh j isy (^- B, Chap. VI) “a muleteer stout and 

strong, ‘Ali Qajtir by name ” ; here Jh ^ JL stands for JL ^ JL ^^y 
In modern Persian the former construction is preferred. 


(2) Of a Persian noun prefixed to a Persian adjective : — 
J^ sad, bored, 
jty o^j> oppressive. 


I In modern Persian, both in writing and in speaking, and J^^l 

or jjJs and Jb^*, 

^ Alhan (pi. of lahn) “ notes’* ; ilhan indn. ** chanting.” 
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ib} {lit- round-toothed) ‘ one that drives hard bargains.’ 
)\)d vulg., a thief. 

Vide also adjectives of resemblance, No. (25). 


Remark . — The members of the compound are frequently inverted, thus : 
cA^j or 4 jS^j “grey-beard, old man, etc.” 


(3) Two nouns ; vide also (16) : — 
lion-hearted 
fairy- cheeked 

vjQ/o v^ith tlie appearance of an 
angel. 

Jl-iA diabolical in thought 

JaI vA ruby-lipped 
jlii jibyt scattering pearls 
^ billowy as the ocean (of a 

large army). 


I botli elements, Persian^ 
^both Arabic. 


[^Persian and Arabic. 


munificent 
wJ oyb ruby-lipped 


I Arabic and Persian. 


Remark . — ^Rarely the compound consists of two Arabic broken plurals, 
as ^ “ people of exquisite manners ” : vide, also (16). 


(4) Of a substantive, Persian or Arabic, prefixed to a Persian verbal 
root : — 

scattering fire. 1 

heart-afflicting. ^substantive Persian. 

^4 world-conquering. j 

It*, fault-forgiving. Isubstantive Arabic. 

ijT assembly adorning. J 

' ‘ Pardon these hands that ever grasp the cup, 

These feet that to the tavern ever stray.” 

(0. K. 884 Whin.) 

This compound has often a passive, not an active, sense, as: 
l^ndd hakhsh “given of God”: rit shinds “known by face, i.e. 

acquaintance” : jyol dast-dmuz “ tamed (of wild birds, etc.)” : JU 
pdy-mdl “trampled under foot.” 


L In modern as well as classical Persian, shir ‘ ‘ lion ’ ’ is often an adjective 
“ brave.” 

2 Mahasin pi. of “ beauty, any good quality ; the moustache and 

beard” ; ada6 pl* of ada6 manners. 
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(5) Adjective (P. or A.) or adverb prefixed to a Persian verbal root i— 

sweetly- singing. 

}<f^ iJLvj 'well-wishing. 

* fH’ quick apprehension. [> prefix Persian, 

who thinks after the deed is 
done ; imprudent. i 

U mild looking, but not so in ^ 
reality. I 

Ui apparent!}^ oppressed, but in | 

reality a tyrant. ) 

Some of these compounds have a passive signification, as ^ ** in- 
experienced, a beginner” : “difficult to be obtained, scarce.” 

(6) Of substantive (P. or A.) and past participle : — 

experienced . substantive Persian, 

tried in battle, proved. j 

one that has seen trouble. l 

shame-stricken. ! 

" ^ substantive Arabic, 

whose owner is dead (abuse to | 

an animal). J 

In a few words the final » is dropped, as : ^3 “rusty”: 6^1 
“foremost, perfect; also subs, froth, scum; a chief”: “given by 

God.” 

Compounds of Arabic nouns and past participles are rare: 

“of ill-omened fate, unlucky.” 

(7) Of substantives with prepositions, b - aj - - jO - y)$ ®tc. : — 

irreligious. 
oUoit ^ unjust. 

^ cowardly, 
unwise. 
yy y lasting. 

^3 imperious, tyrannical. 
jjj subordinate, oppressed, 
useful. 

useless; vide (10)]. 

/ 

Axp b (m.c.) of robust frame. 

Jjj b wealthy. 

vJUj b with salt ; pleasant-featured ; pleasant of conversation, 
b possessed of sense. 

1 From a Persian verb from the Arabic root ^ 

2 Properly J^ajlat, 
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(8) Of a substantive, or a Persian verbal with the prefix ^ 


bed-fellow. 


t Persian substantive 


Arabic substantive. 


fellow-traveller. 

of the same age. 

school-fellow. 

travelling together. 

3^ playing together. 

(9) A substantive with the prefix ^ ^ as a privative : — 

cuiu unfortunate (contemptuous). ^ ^ 

» \ X' / vpersian substantive. 


\ 

I 

} 


Persian verbal. 


Jjj weak. 




inexperienced. 


) 


Arabic substantive. 


possessed of little capital. 

(10) JVa prefixed tp adjectives, substantives, Persian verbals and past 
participles (compare with 12) : — 

G displeased (class.); unwell 1 
(mod.). ! 

vi'U G impure; in m.c. saucy, roguish ^adjective, Persian. 

(of a woman, in a ^ood sense), j 


J 


adjective, Arabic. 


I 

> various compound.^. 


G not liked. 

li under age, immature. 

G rough. 

isb G of impure intent. 

G inconstant ; not durable. 

G useless. 

Uy G out of place. 

b of mean resolution or ambition. ' 

G ignorant. 

G' not understanding. 

G rude; rough. 

G unpraised. 

G unabridged. 

' ‘ Was e’er man born that never went astray ? ” 

0, K, 391 Whin, 

^ G unmanly, coward. 

G worthless. 
tXx/of G hopeless. 


1 For the negative use of ^ and vide § 121 (fe). 

In compounds usually nd and not na. Before an infinitive either G or 

8 Or 
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In modern Persian is frequently used instead of ; as in 

modern Persian is preferred to Aiafcu U ‘ ‘ rice not steamed 

(after cooking).” 

In negative compounds, when part of the compound is a verbal root, the 
negative should immediately precede it, as Godless ' ’ : 

“not having slept.” Sa^di, however, has ^1^ (3^1^ for (3^» 

Bemark I. — In speaking, na-ghafil is often used for ilii ghaflai^^, 

(11) The privative ghay;r4^ prefixed to Arabic nouns, participles, and 

phrases, and Persian adjectives : — 

ghayr-i insaf contrary to justice (not unjust). 

ghayr-i iahqiq “ not verified.” 
jj^ absent. 

unconditional. 

out of order or proper arrangement. 
cJlwtwx) not in use, obsolete. 

(fern.) unmarried (wife), 
uncultivated, etc. 

involuntary, 
not allotted. 

Ai?L cujjy jxc uneducated, ill-bred. 

(m.c.) unofficial. 

incapable of being cultivated 

irrecoverable. 

ijjh jdjd 1^ ^UA ^ ^^y dj'^ — (Shah’s Diary) 

“men and women without number were everywhere drawn up in lines on 
both sides of the way.” 

Remark. — In ^xc “not taken po.ssession of, unappropriated” and 

jjm “immovable (property),” the participle is feminine to agree with 
a broken plural understood, viz. : . In it is not clear why the 

feminine is used. 


1 In PtH*8ia, but not in India, the izdfat always follows : the use of is rare 

in modern Persian. In Arabic is a substantive, and when privative is followed by 
/> 

the genitive, as; “impure.” Possibly the izdjat of tho^x^ in Persian is a 

corruption of the J... of the Ar. nom. case. 

^ In Persian often incorrectly written and pronounced 51 aid. 
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Sometimes the participle has the ^ added to it, as: ‘‘not 

inherited.” 

(12) Of a Persian or Arabic substantive or adjective prefixed by the 
Arabic H “no, not” ; [compare with (10)]: — 

belonging to no one. 

II unique. 

J| 7 

, y helpless, without remedy ( ). 

Remark. — La-uhnli t<lbt il, adj., ‘ careless,” is really an Arabic verb 
“I do not care,” from (root ), vide (15). 

(13) Arabic substaiitives prefixed by the pri vati ves, , adj . , “ voided ’ ’ 

and past part. “ non-existent ” — 

non-existing. 

yj(i (m.c.) lost to ken, disappeared (of a thief). 

“ known by name but non-existent , i.e. fabulous” 

(as the Shnur gh ) . 

-The substantive is used for forming substantives, as : 
uy AcXi,, Ar., and bjt Per., “ want of fidelity.” 

( 14) Compound Arabic adjectives, com])ounded of an adjective or a 
participle and a substantive in the genitive case ^ : — 

(ui.c.) of noble dignity. 


r 


ilt 




known by name only. 


(15) Arabic jdirases," as ^lA>c “mentioned above”; 

“ mentioned, hinted at ”; V beyond expression ” : il “immortal ” 

(lit. ‘ ‘ he will not die ” ) : ‘ ‘ uncultivated ’ ’ (lit. it was not sown) : 

“boasting ” i lit. “ you will not see me ”) : “ possessions,” subs. (lit. 

what he possesses) : il “ unceasingly, adv. : adv., “as for- 

merly” ; Ja*-' ^ mast-i In ya‘qil “ dead drunk [lit. drunk (and) he knows 

notliing ’ ’]. 

Remark. — When the phrase contains an Arabic verb, such as in Allah 
ta^dln God, may He be exalted,” the Persians, if the first word is 


1 '('he final short vowel of the genitive is omitted. 

5 Many of these are substantives as well as adjectives, vide, § 1 Id (;?). 

s> 

t Tn m.c. mrmil ilayh Mtishar^^^ ilayh Adf oan be used alone, but 

muwg ilayh mast qualify a noun. 

$ 

Layn in Arabic gives to the Aorist a preterite sense. 
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Persian, frequently but incorrectly insert an izafat, as : Khudavmid4 ta'dlq 
; mast-i Id ya^qil. il 

(16) Adjectives of resemblance are formed by affixing to nouns certain 
words, chiefly substantives, vide (3) : — 

like an angel, angelic. 
iSJi acting like a fairy. 

(3w shaped like a boat. 

^ 15^^! kSli (old) like the sky. 
jxIaJ like a houri. 

with a face like the moon ; beautiful. 

Mdnand adj., 'Mike”, is derived from and, affixed to a 

substantive, forms an adjective, as: daryd-mdnand “ like the sea” 

{gen. to signify quantity). 

Rarely, a broken plural is used, as : hazaHr-i falah-nazdHr 
“enclosures high and inaccessible as the heavens ” : falak rmzlra {or- — 

nazzr) would also be correct. 

(17) In a few compounds, a numeral is prefixed to a noun : — 

very alert. 

four-cornered ; square, oblong. 

four-year-old ; vide § 98 (6) (4). 

Adverbs and substantives are also so formed, as: 

“to go at full gallop”: yl) << to sit tai lor- fashion ^ 

^ ‘ a market-place. ’ ’ 

(c) TliQ following words, chiefly Arabic, are frequently attached to 
substantives and adjectives to form compound adjectives : — 

(1) ‘deceiving,” as; “possible”; (m.C.) 

“ can be mended ” (prop, of buildings). 

(2) sUi parraA “asylum, refuge, slielter ” , as : »iia “asylum of 

pardon ’ ’ (an epithet for kings, governors or mujtahids ) ; (1^^ kings). 

(3) ma-dh lit. “ place of return”: (UI^d.) “European- 

ized.” 

(4) ^1^ shkdr, lit. “outer garment; anything that envelops the 

body ’ ’ ; ;1 a^ “ clothed with justice.” 

J Kirdar iTouikardan , when one would expect ifcorrfar 

a In mod. Pers. iahiihah means “ doubt, error." 

8 Hurl Pers. IHur Ar., is pi. of f fern, of In Persian 

huriyya is used as a singular; though Ar. pi. in form, this word is not used in Arabic. 

^ From pazlruftan or pi^ruftan “to receive.” 

6 PVom vV? ‘ ‘ return ’ ’ 
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(5) jji asar ‘‘ trace, sign” : “inspiring awe, majestic.” 

yif dmr, pi. of yi : ‘‘ friendly ” (of people). 

(6) 7iishdn “sign, mark” ; 

(7) “arrangement, manner”: = jjjxf ; 

w^l “ well-shaped ” (of things). 

(8) ^\js qardr “dwelling, fixed abode” : jfy “dwelling in Hell.” 

(9) maahjmn “tilled” : “wicked.” 

(f9) ^ 7nash' (rare in mod. Pers.) “place of returning, going”: 

“ unfortunate.” 

$ 

(11) rnaddr “centre, pivot ” ; oy “ centre of respect.” 

(12) makan “ place ” : “dwelling in Paradise (of Muslims 

only). 

(1^) nastb “portion, fate”: wu/aj “having received the 

award of Paradise.’ ’ 

(14) pishd “ trade ” : “ tyrannous.” 

(lo) eyy adj. “ joined, contiguous ” and niaqrun past. part, 

“joined, contiguous” : 

ssJy “fortunate, wealthy”; 1. 

Note also tile following qarm-i maslahaC “advisable”: 

“ healthful, etc., etc.” 

(10) The verbal adjective in allf is very rare in compounds: US'^^U. 
jddu-kund (obs.) “ practising- magic ” : ky e;bU (old) “wandering in the 
desert.” 

§ 45. Intensive Adjectives. 

(a) (1) An intensive adjective is formed by adding to tiie simple ad- 
jective a final alif csdled alij-i kasrat *-^1, or alif~i mubdla^a ^ or 

alif-i ta'ajjub v:»ju <JJj, as: Khushd hi-hdUi sulh-kunaiidagdn 

“ Blessed are the peace- makers.” 

Tliis intensive alif, which is probably the vocative alif and is of rare 
occurrence, except after the adjectives usually precedes 

the noun it qualifies ; but ‘ vide ’ basd Adverbs of Quantity (Z) 3. 

(2) In old Persian, the substantive so qualified has often a final alif 
as well, as : Musha Shiraza “ oh delightful is Shiraz ! ” : dy^\jy 

^yL«3i.(Sa‘di). 

(b) (1) The adjective may be intensified by adding an adverb or adjeo^ 

1 From , 

There are several final as: — > videp. 12. 
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tive, as: (m.c.) “ very pretty”: “very bad”: ^ 

- ^ 

“a great eater, glutton”: ^ “a perfect fool ” : “very 

unpalatable ” : (class.) “ quite easy ” ; y u sakht shad 

shud. (m.c.) “ he became very delighted”: 

j “ the precipices appeared in my eyes extremely terrify- 
ing”; vide § 45: b (m.c.) “an accentuated ass, an ass and an ass 

again. * ’ 

For has, az haz, etc., vide Adverbs of Quantity (/) (3). 

(2) It may be intensified by the ^ of unity, as : ” this 

is a very beautiful flower ” = in gul chi ranrj4 Jchuh-t ddrad ‘ ‘ what a very 
fine colour this flower has.” 

(c) (1) Repetition^ may give a continuati vc or intensive signification, as: 

* ^ pdh u pdkizd “ very clean ” ; y)^ dur u dardz “ very far 

p 

away ” : Ai’; rufta shusta “ tidied and cleaned (lit. swept and washed).” 

(2) Sometimes the meaningless appositive gives this meaning, vide § 140 
(a) and Remark. 

(3) The repeated adjective may be in t he plural, as : mast-i mastdn 

c.^x: “dead drunk”: faqlr-i jaqirdn, or faqind- 

fuqard^ ” a pauper of paupers, very very poor.” 

In the title ^UliulA modern Persians and Indians insert the izdfai. Mens. 
Raymond, tlie translator (jf the '' Seir Mutaqherm,^ ^ who knew at least one 
Indian holder of the title, used the izdfai^ 

In Turkish, Mir Mirdn is a title equivalent to Amir d- 

Uniard^^ . 

(d) For sar mast, sar sahz, etc., vide § 117 (j) (4) Remark. 

(e) (1) The prefixes to a substantive form an ism-i 

mukahhar ( ), giving tlie idea of size or fineness, etc., as: shdhrdh 

jjf^ “main-road”: “a big cup or pot '' '' ji “ flight-feather 

(of wing) ” : jiU “ a large variety of mulberry ” : 

etc. 

Khar-magas “horse-fly ” : “crab” : “large tent, 

pavilion ’ ' : ‘ ‘ a large stone ’ ' : “ a species of large mosquito ’ ’ : 


* Tho comparative and superlative can also be so intensified, as: ^ 
“ much prettier. * ’ 

^ Vide Repetition of words § 140. 

8 He however ‘ writes Rtiy-Rayan ’ (an Indian title). 

* J^iary^ in Pahlavi means “big, ugly,” 
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Div-savar “ bold horse -man a large kind of wheat ” : 

‘‘large clod’’: “whirlwind, frenzy”: “brave, hard- 

hearted.” 

(2) In the following compounds, signifies “ ass ” and not “ large ” : 

Ichar-as js^ “ass-mill”: “hog-backed, a tomb”: ^bo:> ^ 

“ asinine ” : jL. ‘ ‘ stupidly drunk ” : ^j»Sb vulg. “ having an ass-like or 

very large penis.” 

(3) Whether means “big-eared” or “ ass-oared ” is a disputed 

point. 


§ 4G. Degrees of Comparison and Comparative Clauses. 

(o) (I) The Persian comparative is formed by adding y to the positive, 

"■s: pur jam^iyyaiAar y y (m.c.) “ more populous” : y (Sa'di), in 

Mod. Pers. y b, “more honoured”: y vi>i>b (Sa‘di), in Mod. Pers. 
y b, “ more delicious.” 

(2) The superlative, which is not much used in Modern Persian [vide 
(^) (’^)]> formed by adding tarm yy to the positive, sometimes contracted 
to — In, vide (h) (b). 

(3) The comparative can be used in the plural, as : U (m.c.) 

“ those greater than us.” 

(4) The superlative 1ms no plural 

Remark . — Note that the comparatives of the past participles y 
“ more comfortable ” ; y more intelligent ” ; y “ more humble ” 

are in common use : but not y .A., which are not in 

use. 

(b) (1) Arabic adjectives, in Arabic, form both the comparative and 

superlative on the measure for the masculine, and for tlie super- 
lative ' feminine, as: kabir “great,” comparative and superlative 

masc., and kuhrq fern. 

When comparative, the elative is followed by “ than,” when super- 
lative by the genitive. 

(2) The Arabic elative (so called because % includes both comparative 
and superlative), when it in Sb cojnparative makes no change in Arabic for gender 
or number. The Arabic elative is used in Persian.’^ 

(3) Note the superlatives in : dar vaqi-i ahsan in the most 


1 The Arabic comparative has no feminine nor plural. 
Both as a eomparati\ e and a superlative. 
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propitious time”: ):> dar as^ad zamdn-i “in a very fortunate 

time ” : as'ad-i zamdn “ the most fortunate of the age,” 

(4) Sometimes a cognate Arabic noun follows an Arabic superlative : — 

^ \ yo cjIaU/o ^ ^ (Tr. H. B., Chap. XXI) “no, 

no, such an honour is fit for me who am the most skilled of physicians ' ’ : 
t (Tr. H. B., Chap. VII) “I am the most poetical of poets.” 

(6) Generally speaking, Arabic adjectives in Persian form their degrees 
of comparison in the Persian manner: JLaU — y JlAb’ _ 

(6) The affix (^y tarin is sometimes contracted to In, as: 
or “the best”: or “the least”: or’^e^'^^ “the 

greatest”: .*or “the highest”: these words are classical or 

poetical only. 

(c) A double comparative is sometimes formed by adding the Persian 

affixes to the Arabic elative : y y (Sa'di) “ he asked 

what is the best kind of worship ” : {^y (m.c.) “ the most excellent*’ : 

^U'i ^ cL*i nasi u iahnr-i islimi iminqati' kardan 
axild-tar^ ast — (Sa'di) “it is better to destroy their stock, and root it out,” 

(d) Than with the comparative is expressed by : — 

(1) The preposition 3^ as : 3' (Sa'di) " you 

have never in your life spoken a truer word than this ” : y^' 4?^^ y az in chi 
bihtar (m.c.)=y cj^y az in chiaxdq4ar^ m.c. “ what betterthan this? ” 

Remark, — Note the signification of 3! “ one of — ” in the following : — 

JU; y ^ ALJfo [Tr. H. B., Chap. VII)* “ it became known to 
me that he was a man of the greatest consequence” : mard az guzidagdn-% 
shn* am^ sdkht {Tr, H. B., Chap. VII) “he made me one of the chiefest of 
poets”: vide(e){^). 

(2) Nisbat or bUnisbat “in comparison with,” as: nisbat 

bl-di(jardn (or ni'^bat-i digardn) u bihtar-ast (m.c.) ( or) ciy-o 

yv y “ in comparison with the rest he is g )od ” : bi-nisbat-i ft bihtar 
ast (class.) “ she is better than he ” ; vide (w) (6). 

(3) In classical Persian, is sometimes substituted for y : — 

<\j (Sa‘dl) “ he said, ‘ dismissal from office is better than employ- 


1 The plural could be substituted for the Pers. pi. here. 

^ Mihtar, the comparative, also means, “ prince, lord,” and is the title of the ruler 
of Chitral. In India a sweeper is by a euphemism styled Mih-tar^ just as a tailor, 
etc., is called Klmllja^ and a water-carrier Jama" dar. In Afghanistan and Persia mihtar 
means ‘ ‘ a groom. ’ ’ 

3 ^y aulq> “ more or most deserving” is an elative without a positive, and must not 

be confused with ^ls^y ulq the feminine of Oy “first.” Aulq> an kl digar gujt n gUf 
norkwnim (m.c.) “ it’s best for us to hold our tongue.” 

^ Plural of elative of 
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ment’ ” : 3t ^ murdan-athih ki ynardum-dzarl (Sa^di) ‘'thy 

death is better than thy afflicting of mankind ’ ’ : 

jjl— wliif Ar j — )l}^ — (Sa^di). 

“ If thou desirest the truth, then it were better that a thousand eyes 
should be blind (like the bat than that the sun should be darkened.” 

For the use of the positive for the comparative, vide (i). 

(4) Occasionally the comparative is followed by an izdfat.Si^: hihtar i 
oihtarin guziriri harna (Ndm-i Haqq of Shah Sharaf^'^d- 

Dm, BuJ^dn — the Prophet) “better than the best and chosen of all ” : = 
az hihtarm hihtar, vide (n) (4). 

(e) (1) The superlative, Persian or Arabic, is followed by the genitive, 
and generally by the plural : — fj (Sa^di) 

“I will not grant the rule over this country except to the meanest of the 

slaves ’ ' : slyv “ the most illustrious of the prophets ’ ’ : oii'k* JLx' (Sa^di) 

“the most noble of created things”: Jc( (Sa'di) “the meanest 

of existing things.” 

In “ the best of shapes, the best shape” and like construc- 

tions, the second noun is in the Arabic genitive plural. 

In alimri’i Miilqat^ “the best of creation,” the singular is 

collect. 

For the superlative followed by hama and for its substitution for a 
comparative, vide (1). 

(2) When the superlative qualifies a noun absolutely, it is treated as 

an ordinary adjective, as: <^4; “the greatest support”: “the 

Prime Minister ” : ic bihtann mard ast, ovmard-i hihtannast 3^ 

or man.” 

^ 3 ^ ~ — (Sa^di), 

“ Such a terrible water that the water-bird was not safe in it. 

Its least wave would sweep a mill-stone from its shore.” 

In old poetry and prose it is sometimes merely intensive : — 

“ 1 will not say I have given a most noble pearl (lady) to a most 
renowned husband.” 

(3) Such sentences as “go to the nearest village” may be rendered, 

jji e;T ji (class.) ; but more usual y 

l:fuf (in.c.)* 

1 Muah-i kur is “ tho bat ’* and not the “ mole ’ ’ 

2 But Mkilqat-i ahsan ‘ ‘ tho best creation. ’ ’ 

This construction is not used in this sense in Modern Persian. 
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“ This is the largest hduse in Kirman ” may be rendered in five ways : — 
(^) Buzurg4ar 'imdraUl ki dar Kirman ast in ast y^;>' 

*.V "iff . 

(ii) Buzurgiarin-i makdndUi ki dar Kirman ast in ast 

{Hi) Buzurgtarm makdn~i ki — ^yj^jy. 

(iv) Makdn~i buzurgtarin-l ki — &> 

{v) In makdn-i huzurgtarin-i Kirrmn asi cuu>' K:)-j^)y cH • 

(4) “ One of the most — ” is expressed byjt : Rustam yakH azdilavar- 
tarinH Irdniydn bud dy (^) (1) I^emark. 

(/) The comparative can be strengthened by prefixing the adverbs 

and etc. : vide Intensive Adjectives, § 45 (6) (1) : 

(Shakes Diary) “peaches of a very excellent kind’’ : “this is 

much more fitting” (m.c.): yy in khayli bihtar ast (m.c.) '' this 

is much better.” 

(g) The comparative can stand alone, as : caa*»' orcu^i 

(m.c.) “ this is better, this is the better course : Ar aula an ast ki 

(m.c.) = A5' jiy hamdn bihtar ast ki “ the better course is — 

{h) The Persian comparative and superlative of ‘‘perfect” (a super- 
lative in itself) are vulgar or poetical, and correspond to the incorrect English 
expressions ‘ ' more perfect, most complete, more unique, etc.” The Persians 
also say y farld-tar^ but noty yaktd-iar. 

(1) (1) The positives - as' - - and y are sometimes used for the com- 

. .... 

parative : ^ 3* y y — 

(Ba^di) “we [the king] will make ready accommodation for you in the 
city, so that leisure for worship better than this may be obtained ' by you ” : 
in bih az an ast (m.c.) “ this is better than that ” : 

^ andak-i jamdl bih az bisydr%~yi^ mdl (Sa‘di) “ a little beauty 
is better than much wealth ’ ’ : sS aj cuxlj bdzu-yi bakht bih ki 

bazu^yi sakht (Sa‘di). Vide also {d) (3), 

(2) Bih aj is also a comparative or optative in poetry : — 

AJ ^ i-Xbo AjA-^ Aj 

“ A traitorous army, let it be disbanded, 

One that seeks the ruin of his country, let his head be cut off.” 

(3) The positive can also be used in such sentences as, “ come nearer,” 
Uj { ySJdy or) , nazdik (or nazdik-iar) biyd. 

(4) Ziydd is a positive, and ziydda ^ comparative for y db) 

1 Muyaaaar properly means “facilitated.” 

^ Here 4 ^^^^ might be either an adjective with the of unity, or a noun ; but 
for the sake of euphony (number of syllables) Persians make it a noun and say hiayarl-yi 
maU 

8 In Modem Persian ear afganda means ** ashamed.” 
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ziyad4ar: jfOo or “ give me more,” nutq4 ziydd4 

(m.c.) “ a long speech”; but ^ an excessive concourse of 

people. ’ ’ Ziydd az hadd )\ is a modern vulgarism for ziydda (or ziydd- tar) 
az hadd jt ^ ( y^b J or) j. 

(5) Afzun and hlsh “ more ” are practically comparatives. 

Pish “before (of time),” has also a comparative sense. However 

y (^‘yt - y and y are also used. 

(6) The comparative “more” can also be expressed by the words 

j! mutajdviz az^ digar aZy ^aldva bar ; wJb 

A>' man yak harf-i digar na-ddram hi hi-guyam (m.c.) “ I have not a single 
word more to say.” 

(j) An English adjective qualified by “too” is expressed by the 

positive (as in Urdu) : — “ This tea is too weak ” or ) 

%n chdy subak (or kam~rang) ast (m.c.) : (m.c.) “ this tea is 

too strong.” 

(k) In m.c., the adverb bdz jb is used in the sense of “better,” as : 

^ yl jb 0^1 cyf In qdlldid ^laylt bad ast, bdz in yak-t (m,c.) 

“these carpets are bad— but this one is somewhat better (but still not 
good),” 

(/) When a comparison is drawn between a person or thing and the rest 
of the class, either the comparative or the superlative may be used, as 
follows : “ They say the ass is the meanest of animals ” y AT 
guyarul ki khar az hama-yi jdnvarhd past4ar ^ ast 
This could also be rendered by: a> or 

jr-^. 

(m) The following is a vulgarism : — - a«. 

,3 si dukhiar ddsht, yak-t huzurg, yak-i kuchak, yak-i kuclmk-i 

kuchah-tar.—Ptoi. S. T. “he had three daughters, one big, one little, one 
smaller than the little one.” The third term should be az harm kuchak-lar 
or kuchak-tarln-i harm 

(») The superlative can also be expressed as follows : — 

(l) Har chi tamdm-tar yx,U3 “as complete as possible”: b 

y (m.c.) “ 1 came out with feelings of the greatest regret 

in my mind.” 

• (2) — kiazdn buzurg-tar (or kamtar, etc., etc.) nisi (or nami-shavad): 

o~~ii y lajj iili l».hl (m.c.) “a diamond 

has been found here, the largest in the world (lit. as large as any in the 
WOrld)^* : y yllb cXUj y sf wllx^ 

khitjSb-i Rdmrdj, ki dar mulk-i Dakan bald-tar az in khitdb namlbdshad 
‘indyat farmudand. — (Iq. Nama-yi Jah., p. 244, Bib. Ind. Ed. of As. Soo. 

1 Adjectives ending in ^ are sometimes incorrectly written as etc. 

BcUar is classically and colloquially used for y*^* 

^ No izafat. 
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Beng.) : y ^ h 

(Tr. H.B., Chap. XXXIII) ‘‘the water-carriers had so sprinkled and swept 

the roads that their work couldn’t have been better done.” 

(3) By an intensive word signifying “extremely, perfectly, unique,” 

etc., as: hi-(jhaiiat zisht-riiff “ extremely ugly” ; 

“ of extreme beauty ” : JU"^ b (m.c.) “ in a perfect rage ” : 

ilq ^ayr^’n ^nihayat ^ush-gil ‘‘ of utmost prettiness ” lb 

hild nihdyat khushgil: j^c y “he excelled all the 

sovereigns of the age in justice”: ^ 1 U| jj, “he was most the 

pious of the Muslims”: dar Hhn yagdna (or bl-naztr or bi-qanna) ast 
c 5 ^ or or) he is unique, or alone, in knowledge’’: 

yaktd-yi 'asr ast “ he is unique in his ago “ ; G 

(vulg. , m.c., abuse) = j? 

Azhadd ‘>^31, az has y hi-shiddat , dar karnnl-i marlaba JUf 
or dar ni1idyat4 martaba are similarly used. 

( 4 ) Az hihtarin hihtar “better tlian the best” (or bihtarA 

bihtarin, '^dde (d) (4) etc. 

(5) By the positive, as : ‘ ‘ he is the clever man of the city ” : 

= “ he is the bravest of his tribe.” 

( 6 ) In classical Persian bar y is sometimes prefixed to an adjective to give 
it a superlative idea, as : bar hidand y (class, and rare) “ very high.” 

( 0 ) The comparative or superlative suffix is also added : — 

( 1 ) To participles, as: iS yt y c,--. 

y (Sa'di) “sin, by whomsoever it may be committed, is objection- 
able, but from the learned it is especially objectionable (m.c.) 

“the prettiest”: ( 3 ’*^ sdbiqdarin “the most ancient”: 

musia'maViarln “ the most used.” 

Remark.— The superlative suffix is seldom added to Persian participles. 

The comparative takes its place, as : m rang az Kama giriftaAar ast y 

0^1 y (m.c.) “this shade is the darkest.” Asudadarm ery 
mahbubdarin ^yy wy*v./o are m.c. only. 

(2) To a few prepositions and adverbs: bar y “upon,” yy “higher” : 
epy y (or ery ) “highest”: yj “below”, y yj and i^y y) or u^y) : 
^yJfh,yJ|G ,S/G,etc. 

(3) To — in modern Persian — a few substantives : — dsudagidar y (m.c. 

and vulg.) “more comfortable ”for ytdr^l dsudatar: *y y ^ 03 * bf 

A Dam-i dar y (m.c.) “ threshold of the door." ‘‘ Radd ml'shavad does not mean 

jij 

that he went through the door.” Radd^ Ar. “driving back, repulsion": 

“ a retort, repartee.” In m.c. means “ to pass, pass by, miss the mark,” and 

radd-i pa Ij is a ‘ ‘ foot-print. ’ ’ 
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(Vazir-i Lankuran, stage direction). * * Taymur Agha crosses at back 
on the further side of the door ” : y kJj^ ^ little more this way ” : 

y “ a little more that way’’ : y “ more comfortable” : 

(m.o.) ‘^he is more of a lion (braver) than a lion”: dush- 
rnan-tarin i diiskmandn (m.c.) ^j.jy ‘‘ the most inimical of one’s 

enemies”: dust4ar%n-i dustdn (m.c.) “the most friendlike of 

all one’s friends.” 

(p) To compounds of an adjective and substantive, the comparative suffix 
may sometimes optionally be added, either to the end of the whole compound 

or to its first member, as: — J 
(Sa^dl) ‘‘ they asked Hatim-i Ta^i if he had ever seen anyone with a more 
generous nature than liimself.” In this example buzurg himmaUtar y 
could be substituted for huzurg-iar liimmat y and this latter 

reading, more pleasing to the modern Persian ear, occurs in some editions 
of the Gulistan. 

It is more usual to add the suffix at the end of the compound. 

Remark, — The superlative is huzurg-turhi himmal (and not 

^yy ^)y buzurg himmaUtarln) : but ^ dli-himmat-tarln yy is 

correct. 

( 7 ) ( 1 ) comparative sometimes gives the meaning of the superlative : — 

35 ; y — (Sa^di) “ the greatest regret on the Day 

of Resurrection will be this, that — ” (lit. a regret greater than others 

y sJjy txc — (Sa'di) " in the sight of enmity excellence is the 
greatest blemish” : y “ which of these is the best ? ” : 

^y ^yi^ y (m.c.) “the biggest and strongest horse in the 
stable ” : o — a y buzurg-tar mardd dar shahr kas-l hast ki 

— (m.o.) “ the greatest man in the city is that man who — .” 

In all these examples there is an ellipsis of az hama )\ , or az digardn 
Note the y of unity. 

(2) Buzurg-tar az buzurgtarin 3 ' y ^)y “ higher than the 

highest”: vide (d) (4). 

(3) As already stated in (a) (2) the superlative is rarely used in modern 

Persian. In compound adjectives, the comparative with az hama A 4 .A 31 is 
usually substituted as : y ^ y eP' (m e.) “ this 

nightingale has the best note of all.” 

1 Eatim is in Persian usually Hatam, In India the iza at is omitted after Hatim, as 
Eatim 

? Or 'ayb-l *8t, 

s Or kvdam yak hih-tar (not hihtarln) oat 

4- Or y 5 ^)y vide (t), 

12 
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(r) The phrase ‘‘ and what was stranger still, etc.” is rendered: y 
A- (class.), and — y (mod.). 

(s) The progressive double positive in English is rendered as follows : — 

“ He got worse and worse ” (m.c.), or more correctly 

(t) (1) If two or more comparatives or superlatives occur together, the 

suffixes can be added to each, or to the last only ; in the latter case the clause 
may sometimes be ambiguous: — lyf ^ y y 

y (m.c.) '‘he (the king of the gods) is more ancient even than the 

sun and the moon, and is more lasting and enduring than they.” In kMna 
huzurg va vad^-Uir asi may mean either “ this house 

is large and more spacious ” or “ this house is larger and more spacious ” : 

l^LA j ^)y. A^^^ cr.-!' (m.c.) “this is tlie largest and most 

spacious of all the houses,” is open to the same criticism. 

Note that in cuw ^ c/’* (m.c.), dujnr 

should be omitted. 

(2) In the case of superlatives, the first may take the comparative instead 

9 ^ 

of the superlative suffix, as: ji y Aa-U 

^ c>y^ (m.c.) “formerly Kirman was one of the most important 

and most populated cities of Persia:” in this example -, or 

could be substituted, but in all three cases the adjective is regarded 
as a superlative. 

(u) Locutions like “ the quicker the better are rendered as follows : “ t))e 
farther you go, the deeper the water becomes ” 

(m.c.): “the nearer we approached the shore the rougher the sea became” 
by ^ y ^idy a> y (m.c.): zlrd luir 

Jci^ nazdlk-tar ast 'parishdn-iar oat (m.c.) yoLi,jy a^a y) 

“ because the nearer one ‘^ is the more is distracted.” 

{v) Comparisons between clauses are illustrated in the following 
examples : — 

(1) a' t^iy osLAwaj.} {8(1^1) 

“ kings are more in need of the advice of wise men, tlian wise men of associa- 
tion with kings ”: y a^' <^'At (8aMl) 

“ the performance of such a service is better in their absence than in their 
presence”: y a> jyS'U-Cuyji U«m yl y | (Sa^dt) “0 

friends! I’m more afraid of this escort* of yours than I am of the robbers ” : 

^ y — is a construction to be avoided though occasionally 

heard in m.c. 

^ Note that A^ yk “ whoever “ takes the place of the indefinite pronoun “ one.” 

® Qhayhat absence, but yhlhat back-biting.” 

« In Mod. Pers.,(.i):^ A5;4 Xj means speeding a friend on a journey by accompanying 
him a mile or so on his journey = 
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^ u dar an kdr bisydr 

clmst u cfmldk hud {hi) man hhdn miqddr na~hudam (Afghan) “ he was much 
quicker and cleverer at the business than I was.” 

(2) “I would rather die than beg ” \\ (m.c.), 

or more rhetorically hi^mlrad insdn va gadd^t na-kunad j . 

(3) “ To be like, equal to ” : — 

c;lti^A5 ^ — (Sa'di), 

" To do kindness to the evil, is like (equal to) ill-treating the good.’ ’ 

(4) “She was as much renowned for chastity as for beauty ” 0 . 4 .^ y 

(m.c. and incorrect): “he has as much right as you ” 
y aT (m.c.) : “ I have never eaten as much as I have 

now” hick oaqt an qadar na-l^urda hudam ’ ila in vagi scy'^'] ^xtb 

f (m.c.) : “ he was as brave as Rustam ^ and as wise as Luqman”*^ 
e^UaJ ^ ^ 5 * : “he was as beautiful as Joseph** 

and as faithful as Majnun” ^ y : ^‘he was as 

patient as Job and as afflicted as Jacob” u dar tahammul Ayyuh va dar 
iiuzn Ya'qub had j : “the carriages and 

carriage liorses of tliis city are neither as numerous nor as good as those of 
Russia’’ ) urL?>) o y 

c: — )o Isuf (Shah’s Diary). 

(5) So — as: — 

b y <>isj — (Sa'di) 

“Never would a father act so kindly to a son,” 

“As Thou hast acted to the race of Adam.” 

J Or kkurda am Instead of cusi. ^^y.] ^ , it woiiLi be better to say 

- < ailed also Eustam^i Zal Jij and Ricstamri Sigzl : he is the 

Hercules of Persia: his exploits are celebrated in Firdausi’s great epic, the Shah-Nama. 
In Mod. Per is pronounced hamchi. 

•' Luqmttn, the sage of the Fast, said to have been a black slave and the author of 
Luqmayibs FahUs. Ho has been identified with /Esop Others state that he was a son of 
Job’s sist ' a son of lob’s aunt, a disciple of David, a judge in Israel. 

•*• Joseph is the ideal of youthful beauty : Yusuf-i mnl a second Joseph,” 

and Yusyf-jamal ».-ivoy, adj., mean “extremely beautiful.” 

6 Majnun signifies “possessed by a : it is the name of the celebrated lover 

of Laylg . 

6 Taha>iunul JI,.3rJ “ enduring a burden patiently.” The grief of Jacob is pro- 
verbial amongst Muslims: from mourning for Joseph his eyes became ‘white.’ When 
Joseph’s shirt was yet a three days* journey distant, he perceived its odour, and his sons 
said he doted. The shirt was the same that Abraham wore when cast into the fire, and it 
contained an odour of Paradise: it was on Joseph’s neck as an amulet when he was in 
the well. Joseph, by command of Gabriel, sent the shirt to Jacob for ‘ it shall not be 
cast on any one afflicted with disease, but he shall be whole.’ 

7 Kh anadan ; for khanddn. 
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In this example iS may be translated “such as ”, or it may be considered 
merely as the ‘ connective ’ of a relative sentence. 

— {Sa^di) 

“ had I but feared God as you do the king I would have been one of the 
Faithful Witnesses.” ^ 

(6) “Compared to”; vide also (d) (2): — o-w ^UyUs 

»;b5 {Tr. H. B,, Chap. VII) “ I said, ‘ compared 

to the generosity of our king the generosity of Sultan Mahmud is as a drop 
to the ocean.’ ” 

(w) ” How much the more,” and “how much the less ” : — 

(1) “ If Arabs die of eating dates, how much the more must Englishmen,” 

^ or] Auil C^jJ^ j ^ 

(m.c.)]. 

(2) “ If you fear your Mulla like this, how much the more ought you to 

fear God ” 3^ ^ ^^3' 5 or tu ki az Mulld 

mi-tar 8% hay ad az tarlq-i awlq azKhudd hi-tarsi. 

(3) “ — then how much the more with regard to me who am seated in 

chief seat of — ” j fAw-io cL,^*yc ji^ 

(4) “If coffee intoxicates you how much the more must opium do 

so” { 5 ^ or) ^ 

(5) “ If Persians can’t pronounce the letter "ayn, how much less can 
Englishmen ” 

(6) “ If opium will not intoxicate you then how much the less will coffee ” 

wAfti a/ Kz^jmx> \y vj'ly jt\ (m.c.), or aga?' tiryak turd 

mast na-kunad (or nami-kunad) qahwa bi‘tartq4 aula mast nami-kunad. 

(7) “ It has been said that there is no reliance on the friendship of 

friends, how much the less then on the flattery of enemies ” y Axi?^ 

(Sa'di). In m.c. this would be 

(8) “If Rustam could not kill the father how much the less could he 

kill the son” fj a^ jyj (m.c.). 

1 There are four grades in Paradise ; the first for the >1^) ; the second for the 
the third for the ; and the fourth for the 

•2 Or hi-chand A 

3 Fa-hayi^ is only exceptionally used in Persian. 

♦ Tiryaq-i Faral “the bezoar stone’’ (also called 'pad-zahr 
“ protection” and zahr “poison ”), a stone found in the stomach of certain rumi- 
nants. Tiryaq-i jaruq is the best kind of antidote, or “discriminator ” between health 

and disease. In Mod. Pers. “ opium ” is generally and antidote (3^^- ^ 

^ ^ ^ 9 

^ Awlq yi\ “ worthier, better” Ar. elative of ; not to be confused with ulq 

the fern, of Jj\. 
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(9) “I was unable to move it even ; how much the less could it be trans- 
ported to the sea’* isooiUj bjoj iS ^ 

(Afghan). 

In Mod. Pers. this sentence could be, lyf 

( or ) Ujj.) an rd na-tavdnistam harakat hi’diham chi jd-yi 

an hi hi-daryd hurasdnam (or raadmda shavad) ? 

(10) Oolwoy JSA jjfj 

s ayd oj^ ^ cuiXi (Iq. Nama-yi Jah., Bid. Ind. , 

As Soc. Beng., p. rr^r). 

(11) In Indian and Afghan writings, is sometimes used for 

‘how much the less.” 

“ Hedoesn’t smoke, much less drink.” l 5 ^ (Indian). 

This is perhaps a translation of the Urdu 

i In m.c. jumhanldan is a word to b© avoided ; it si^^nifies a kind ot' 

posturing in dancing and also gdda)t 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE NUMERALS Ism4 ^ adad ( ). 

(a) The numerals, ^5m-^ "adad, are divided into cardinal numbers ( 
or or } and ordinal numbers ' • 

The thing numbered is called “numbered/' 

The cardinals consist of d/idd ■. ) “units ; 'ashardt i i 

“ tens” ; mi^dt y oi^ ^ “ hundreds” ; ulfif ( ^ “thousands.*’ 



§ 47. Cardinal Numbers 

a^dad). 


. . ^fi/r ^ 

. 

0 br. pi. asfd/. 


. . yak 

\ 

1 


. . du 

r 

2 

Am} 

. . si 

r 

3 


. . chahdr 


4 also c/?<7r. 

or 

. • jmni 

A 

5 


. . shash 


6 classically vulg. 

shish . 


. . haft 

V 

7 vulg. haf. 

A 

i MkOi 

. . hasht 

A 

8 ,, hash. 

A. 

. . nuh 


9 


. . dah 

! « 

10 

i or) 

.. 7jdzdali {or ydnzdah) .. 

I ( 

11 

or , 

. . davdzda (or davdnzdah) 

(r 

12 ^ 

^ or)* 

. . sizdaJi (or stnzddh) 

T 

13 


, , chahdrdah 


14 vulg. char dah. 


. . pdnzdak 

! e 

15 in m.c. usually yunz- 
dah. 


. . shdnzdah 

1 ^ 

16 in m.c. usually cv/tv/n 2 - 
dah. 


1 Sifr in Arabic is not a numeral as it represents naught, and not a number. 

^ For LSl obsolete. The article is added to yak (yak-l “ a cc^rtain one ’') but to 
no other ot the cardinals. In yak-hazarl “ a-kran^ ” kaztir is a noun. 

t In the Shahnama dah u du occurs for ‘ twelve. * 

* Thirteen is an unlucky number amongst Muslims and Zardushtis, as amongst 
Christians, though for a different reason. The Muslims believe that the twelfth Imam is 
alive, but concealed, and that the thirteenth will be a false one. Hence the Persians 
generally avoid sa^ying slzdah: instead they say hlch “nothing,” or 
“ more.” The Zardushtis consider the fifth, thirteenth and seventeenth of every month 
unlucky. 
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( or ) icAit 

. . Iiafdah (or hafU . . 
dah) 

fv 

17 \^havdah or hivdaJi^ 


1 or ^ ^ 

. . hashdah (or . . 
hasht dah) 

1 A 

18 [hajdah or hijdah 

'i 

( jfydiy or ) 

. . nuzdah (or nu- . . 
vdnzdah). 

1 ^ 

19 Mod. Pers. nuzdah, 
vulg. nunzdah. 


. . hist 

r • 

20 sometimes incorrect- 
ly hist. 


. . hist u yak 

r\ 

21 


■z 

(.5^ 

. . si 

r* 

30 



. . chilli 1 

fC. 

40 sometimes contracted 

into chil 

V 

. . panjdh 

6 * 

50 colloquially pinjdh. 


. . shasj 

I* 

6i) Sometimes correctly 
shast, ^ not 
being a Persian 
letter. 


. . ha f tad 

V • 

70 



. . hashtdd 

^ • 

80 



. . riavad 

=) • 

90 



. . sad 

t -• 

100, in dictionaries, 
correctly 

also 

{ or } 

. . diivist (or in writ- 
ing only d^i sad) 

r 

200 du sad in prose and 
poetry, not in m.c. 


. . si- sad 

r** 

300 



. . chahdr-sad 

* 

400 


V 

. . pan- sad 

<5 • ♦ 

500, in m.c. usually pun- 
sad. 


, . shish-sad 


600 classically shash-sad. 

ly^XSLi) 

. . haft-sad 

V • ♦ 

700, vulgarly in m.c. 
sad. 

haf- 


. . hasht sad 

A • • 

800 vulg. in m.c. hash sad. 

0./^ 

. . nuh sad 


900 



. . hazn r 

t 

1,000 


;i>* j'i 

. . du hazdr 


2,000 


yjik 'i 

. . si hamr 

r* • * 

3,000 


jiy’ M 

. . dah hazdr 

} • • • * 

10,000 



1 Also hizhdah (old). 

Notice that^^ si is “ three ” and si “ thirty ” : care imist bo taken in the 
pronunciation of these two. Thougli si is “thirty*’ «i-sodis “ i/irec hundred ’* ; an 
expression like ‘ * thirty hundred ’ ’ cannot be used in Persian. Classically Om4!Uo s'i-sad 
is met with, but this form is not used in modern Persian. 

o To be distinguished from the Arabic word sadd “ prohibiting, checking.** 
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.. sa(f hazar .. i* • • 100,000, in India the word 

lak (for lakh is also 
used. 

.. kiirur .. <5 ^500,000 in India a or = 100 

lakh — ten millions. 

( or ) • • milyun (or mllyun) i 1,000,000 modern only, from the 

French. 

Remark 1 . — The masculine Arabic numbers from 1 to 10 are, or 

.......A 4, 'O' „i:' .. ^ A 

c\jib, From '1 to 9 inclusive 

these Arabic numerals (masculine) are used in Persian as adjectives to 
qualify a plural noun, as: ^anasir-iarba'ah “ the four elements ” ; 

a^vqat-i khamsa oli*‘ ‘'the five times of prayer”; havass-i kharnsa 

“the five senses”; kawakib4 sah^ah “the seven 

stationary planets ” ; jannat-i samaniya “ the eight Paradises ” ; 

aflak~i tis^ah “the nine heavens” ; ^uqul-i ^ashara 

“ the ten angels (of philosophers) ” ; mavdlid-i saldsa “ the three 

kingdoms (animal, vegetable and mineral) ” ; andjtI4 arba^i “ the four 
— 

Gospels” ; ayydyn-i sitta j*b' “the six days in which God created the 
world.” 

The Arabic ordinals up to 20 have been employed by some Persian 
writers, but tlie use of these ordinals beyond 10 is by some considered 
inadmissible. 

Remark //.—The word for 100 is written ^ instead of lo avoid any 
confusion between it and the common Arabic word sadd “ boundary.” 
Similarly, 60 is written for which means “ thumb ; fish^ltOtfi^.” 

In grammar, this is called daf4 iltibds “removing the confusion, 

or obscurity.” 

Remark III . — The vulgar say tjeg, and more commonly ye or yey for 
“ one” ; shish and shisht for “ six ” ; haf, hash for ‘ ‘ seven and eight ” ; yazza , 
duvdzza, sizza, punza, shunza and nunza, 

(6) The Persian system of counting ceases at five hundred thousand, i.e. 
at half a million or one kurur To express ^ one million, five hundred 

thousand ’ they say si kurur and so on. 

* Also iurrian (obsolete) and lak, vide {h) and (c). 

2 The words IuMl (in Persian lak) and karor (in Persian kuriir) are of Sanskrit ori^yin, 
and have been l)orrowed by the Persians from the Indian system of calcnl ition. They 
are terms to be avoided in Persian , as the ideas as to their values differ In Persian Utk 
(pi. lakuk) is correctly a hundred thousand. 

i.e., in Persia, a kurur is only half a million. 

* From 3 to 10 the numerals assume the feminine form for the masculine, and 
vice verad. 

^ i.e. half million according to the Persian calculation. 
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While in Persia, a kurur equals only half a million, in India it equal 
ten millions. This must be remembered when reading Persian works writtei 
in India. 

The word lak is rarely used by Persians. In India it signifies 
hundred thousand, but according to Dr. Rosen it signifies only ten thousan« 
in Persia. The Zaidushtis and merchants trading with Bombay give th 
word its Indian value. ^ 

(c) Tuman c;by , T., signifies a myriad (10,000), or a sum of money equal t 
10,000 Arabic silver dirham ; hence, also a district supposed to furnish 10,00 
fightingmen.^ 

The chief of a Baluch tribe is still called a Tuman-ddr, corruption o 
tumdn-ddr y. 

In Persia, the word tuman ^>1^3 is only used for a gold coin, or it 
equivalent of ten qirdn, or = the word Amir tuman commander c 

(a nominal) ten thousand.” 

(d) From twenty upwards the numbers are arranged by having th 

greatest number expressed first, and the lesser added by the conjunction j 
[Though deviations from this rule may occur, they should not be copied 
Example : “ eleven iiundred and ninety-nine (1199) ” is hazdr u sadA u nava 
u nuh ^ .y ^ ( M 9 j. Such expressions as ‘‘ eleven hundred ” ar 

never used. The use of the conjunction^ is obligatory. 

Remark. — In the Tilzuk*i Jahdnglri (Jahangir’s Memoirs) the followin 
occurs : — y cjy ^ 5 

chalmr sad n imnzdah tola ki yak hazdr si u hafi u nim misqdl mi-bdsha 
borwazn bar dmad : in Modern Persian this would be chahdr sad n panzda 
tola ki hazdr u si u hafi mi.^qdl u nim* ^ 

. 4 -* • 

(e) A cardinal number precedes its noun (witliout the izdfat) and th 
noun is in the singular, as: yo mar^i one thousand men”, bu 

td duh nafar a s/Mds ten individuals.” An hazdr mard 

thousand men.” 

Very rarely the mn^dud precedes the 'adad : in this case tii 

former has usually the indefinite yd, as : y sdhi du bar hi ho 

dmad (Sa'di) " about two years, a two years or so, elapsed.” 


J Vide note 2, p. 184. 

Amlr-tumdn (without izdfat) is a Persian title. 

Yah hazdr u yak sad j j is also used for emphasis, but ordinarily tli 

numeral yak is omitted except in Indian Persian. 

4 Notice the position of nlm in the second instance and the insertion of j hetwee 
hazdr and si. 
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In poetry the cardinal sometimes follows for poetical license, as : — 

c-/ c5~^ 

and 

J \\ <*— S’ ^cN \X^ 

The ma^dud is occasionally understood, also by poetical license: — 

In Modern Persian at any rate, an Arabic plural, or Persian imitation 
broken plural , is sometimes employed, as: dah'fa^ala * ten workmen” ; 

Ai null "amalajdt ‘‘nine workmen” or ‘^artificers”; A-- 

si qaPajdt “ three forts ” ; ot^tf chalmr atrdf (rn.c.) “on all sides,” 
for chalmr taraf ; bi-sad mushhildt (Afghan) for hi^sad musTikil^ or 

husad ishkdl (m.c.). 

In the rare instances where the numeral stands as a predicate to a 
definite noun, the noun is in the plural, as: “ the men were two thousand ” 
.0 marddn du hazdr hudand. 

The noun may be in the plural after sadhd Uaac “ hundreds ” ; Imzdrdn 
orJiazdrhd “ thousands,” as : or better) UjUa 

ima'.A hazdrhd lmm-jins~V^ (or better ham-jinsdid-yi^) Miud rd khxpdhand 
award' (m.c.) “they will bring thousands of their own people ” : sadhd 

(or incorrectly jildid) ; hazardn (or Jmznrhd) fil (or ftl-hd). The plural 
after sadhd, etc., is probably incorrect, for, as, already stated, sadhd is rarely 
used in m.c., hamrlid or hazardn substituted: hazardn kurur (m.c.)- 

“thousands of krores^' ] Jiazdran hazar ov hazdr hazidr (m.a.) ‘many 

thousands ” (lit. “ thousands of a thousand ” and “a thousand thousand ”) : 
chanddn hazdr “ several thousand.” 

(/) A substantive preceded by a cardinal number does not admit of the 
tj of the accusative unless specially definite, as : “ I shot two and a half brace 
of partridges to-day” sj:>r Ai'o )>j'o irnruz panj ddna kabk^ shikar 

kardam, but har du man rd ^ firistdd (m.c.) yt he sent 

both of us (def.) ; har si rd firistddara y ''1 sent all three ” (def.). 

[The dative, however, can be expressed either by or by the preposition 
A:', as : c>T an du mard rd bigu^ or ha an du mard bign 


I '1 here is a tendency in m.c. to treat some of the commoner Arabic broken plurals 
as singular ; wU^' asbah, for instance, is sometimes treated as a singular : vide also § 29 (c) 
Remark and footnote ( 1). 

^ But u hazdr haw, jins darad (not harn-jinshZi). 

s Here the plural ham jinshd sounds better ; also it conveys the idea of hazdrhd az 
harn jinshd-yi khud. 

♦ The word hazardn or hazdrhd is used in m.c. and sadhd rarely. 

^ Or kahg m.c. 

Or har du-yi man rd, or har du td man rd, or md har du td rd. 
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' ' tell tliose two men ; an dah mard rd higu f; “ tell those ten 

men,” etc.]. 

Sad iumdn rd ki az man duzdidJid pas nami dihtd (m.c.) jt f; ^ 

‘‘ won’t you return me the 100 tumans that you stole 

from me ? ’ ’ 

Remark. — Har dn, liar si, etc., may be considered as pronouns. 

(g) The Pcisians hav^e several qualifying or determining words for 
various objects when used with numerals, like tlie English “ twelve head of 
cattle,” * etc. These are placed before the substantive, which is in the 
singular ivithouf the ^ izdfat'' [vide ^ 117), as: or) c.— dwvisf^ 

hah kJidna, 200 houses ; 3b j— hist nafar sarbdz^^ twenty rank and file ’ ’ ; 

du farsakh rah two far sale's distance. ” 

Such words are especially common in writing. The following are those 


principally employed : 




Persons 



. . nafar 

* du nafar far rash. 

Horses 

Mules 

i 

) 

.ki 

y 

erf; . 

. ra^s 

. y-t u^h 

Donkeys 

Mules 


. kamand 

applied to single animals. 

. kamand ‘ ‘ a slip knot ; 

Camels 



. mahdr 

lasso; scaling ladder.” 

. ^ fjSLi or) chaJidr 

Men or camels 


^ i) . 

. nafar 

mahdr (or nafar) ^^hutur. 

M n 1 0 s a n d 



. qitar 

. qitur “ a line, string,” is a 

camels. 

IMephauts 



. * zavjir; niirbat . 

string of camels under 
one leader (of usually 
seven camels). 

. zanjir = ‘ ' cltain ’ ’ ; mirhat 


‘ ‘ anything for tying or 
binding such as halter, 
etc.” 


1 Mso ‘twelve brace of partridges’; ‘ six pair, ’ ‘ten sail a thousand horse ‘or 
foot.’ etc. 

- Colloquially divitit. Derived from (b) dah [td) bisi “ ten twenties,” 

yak dast khana moans one house with a complete set of rooms ; yak Jchdua 
might consist of only one room. 

j*. 

Far rash lit. carpet spreader a servant whose functions are to pitch tents, 

sweep out the room, walk before his master, carry messages, apply the bastinado, and 
bring tea. This functionary has been aptly described as “ anything from a housemaid to 
an executioner.” 

♦ Also used colloquially 
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Sheep, goats . . - 


shalch; dana ; 

shdkh = ‘ ‘ horn ’ ’ ; ddna — 

u*f;. 


^adad; ra^s. 

“a grain”; ^adad — “a 
number” ; ras^s “ a head. ” 

Fowls 


. . ddna 


Dogs 


. . qildda 

a collar.” 

Hawks . . 


. . dast ; hahla 

dast = “ hand ” : hnUa ^ 




(classical) “a falconer's 
glove.” 

Falconer 


. . hdzu 

(classical); hdzu — “arm.” 

Guns (cannon) 


. . 'arrdda 

“a kind of small balista; 
a cart (modern).” 

Sails 


. . farvand 

‘ ‘ a sail ’ ’ : vulg. farund. 

Money 

Jewels, fruit . . 

^ aif N 

. . ddna 

Aj jb iW sad ddna tu- 
mdm (rn.c.) 100 gold tu- 
rn an ' pieces. 


. . ddna 

Clothes 


. . sanb 

saub 




sarddrl (also less correctly 
yah ddna sarddrl). 

Guns, etc. . . - 


. mtJ, lula, gahza , 

, mil “ a bodkin for apply- 
ing (iollyrium ; an obe- 
lisk ; a milestone; probe, 
etc.”; iTila “a pipe; a 
barrel.” 

Swords and 

* 

. . qahza 

qahza “hilt of a sword; 

daggers. 



a handle.” 

Books 

oJU 

. . jild 

“ volume.” 

Shawls or piece- 


• • idqa 

corresponds to the Hindu- 

goods. 



stani word than. 

Carpets or . , 


. . fard 

' ‘ a unit ; one person. ’ ’ 

Felt 


. . takhta 

” a board.” 

For mahlagh ‘^sum (of 

money)” and muwdzl “equal to, etc.,” vio’a 

§ 139 (h). 





* Also used colloquially, 

‘2 In m.c. (last-hash Owi,i jg used for a falconer s or any other glove, fn India 
this word signifies “ an assistant falconer,” i,e., one who strokes ” the hawk. 

^ Panj hazar = “fiveqirans, hnt panj hazar I “ a gold five 

giran, bit ” (value now nine qiruns). 

^ Carpets in Persia are woven and sold by the pair, each pair being identical in 
pattern. Persian taste requires everything in a room to be in pairs : the same pictures 
even (coloured prints of European women of ample charms only partially concealed), 
repeat themselves on both sides of a doorway or arch. Fard also means “ an account ” 
or ” a list. ’ ’ 
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Remark /. — A phrase like, “I struck him three blows with a sword ” is 
rendered ^'ura si shamshlr zadam or si za^m~i (or mrh i) 

shamshir zadam ^*>3 or) ^3 (m.c.)J 

Remark II . — In ordinary conversation,^ nafar is used for persons and 
td or Aj'.v dmia for things. 

Tais also used in forming nouns of number, as : yak histci^ (m.c.) 

‘‘a score ” ; td’Jjd ^Jak davdzda td^l (m.c.) ''a dozen ” : yak 

dah tdfi, etc. 

In classical Persian, tlie ^ of unity was sometimes added to form nouns 
of number, as: davdzdah-l (in speaking duvdza-l ) “ a dozen’’ : duv^i (class.) 
“ two and two ” ; yak-i is a pronoun ‘‘ one, some one.” 

Remark III, — It will be noticed that, as in the case of the cardinal 
numbers, these determining numbers are usually followed'hy a singular noun. 

(h) Juft^ or ^^3 ^ pair; linga is the odd one of a pair, 

or the load of one side of a transport animal ; c)j)d ^ yak darzhan (or dajan) 
(m.c.) is ‘‘a dozen” (applied to things generally sold by the dozen); 

sSi yak dast lihds a suit of clothes” ; ^ yah dost 

hard u changdl 'one set consisting of 2 knives, 2 forks and 2 spoons’ (or 
' one place at table ’) ; yak dast zarf oj-ls “ one set consisting of six 

plates and six cups ” ; yak dast finjdn n^aloakl a set of 

six cups and six saucers”; muqdmir rd si shash mldydyad va likin si yak 
mudyad (Sa‘di) "the gambler wants three sixes, but three one’s keep 
coming up.” 

(i) The emj)hatic phrase j man yaka va tanhd signifies 

" I single and alone ; quite by myself; unaided.” 

(j) The phrase du char shudan signifies to encounter unexpect- 
edly.” Ex. : bd ham du chdr shudlm " we met each other” ; 

du chdr-i u shudam, or urd du chdr shudam (m.c. only) I met him.” 

\k) Sadhd^ hazdrdn hazdrJm signify " hundreds of: 

thousands of.” Ex. : JU sadhd sal ast inja mdnda asi 

(m.c.) "it has lain here for hundreds of years” ; sadhd kuroh 

(Afghan) "hundreds of kos.'' ^ 


1 In India si shamshir zadam ^ si chvb zadam ^ etc. 

i Juft naml~hhwaham : linga ml-khwaham aXU “ I want a 

swingle (odd) carpet, not a pair.” 

The plural -an of this word not used. 

* Hazardn would be more usually substituted in colloquial idiom : — na dah nah 
fad hazdrhd (Qa^'ani). 

5 A kos is an Indian measure of distance supposed to be about two miles : it 
however, varies in districts and may be anything from IJ to 4 miles. 
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U;(jub agar chunln ^amal mukardam 

hazdrhd daf'ah hihtar mi-shud (m.c.) “had I done so, it would have been 
thousands of times better for me” (better liazdr cJmnddn, “a thou- 
sand-fold”): OA-i.? ^ j! jUaj ^ sad himdr az lah4 gur 

bar gashi “ a hundred sick have (many a sick person has) returned from the 
brink of death (recovered when given up),” but mdhd himdr “hundreds of 
sick--.” 

The Afghans sometimes (incorrectly) say sadhd-yi mardwmdn 
instead of sadhd mard 

(Z) For the expression “ we two, botli,’' etc., vide § 39 (/) (3), md du najar 
^ or md har du jit U ^ or har du-yi man r^. 

(m) The cardinals are used to express the year, vide § 48 (?').^ 

• 

3 This life is often, especially in poetry, referred to as ~m panj rnz jj) dp 

In dll nlz4 'umr jj; rt’ . ^>ar du dunyd means “in this world and in 

the next ” : haft qalam “ is the se\'en styles of writin," ” ; hajt iqllm 

the seven climes of the world” ; haft daryci “ tlio so\en seas ” : haft jahannam 

oAA “ the seven divisions of the Muslim Hell (each of which has a separate 
name)” ; haft bihisht “ the seven Paradises of Islam (exclusive of the Kursl-y 

or FalaWUBuruj , and the ^ Arsh or Falak'^4 A flak ). According to tlie vulgar there are 
eight. 

Haftdd u du ^ for haftddudu millal y vUJt^ occurs in poetry for the 

seventy-tw'o religions of the world : — 

oJl^ •N j -.Si. 

Jarig-i haftad ii du millat hama ra 4iZ7' hi-nih 
^■hiJn na dldand haqlqat rah-i afsana zadaud. 

{Hafiz.) 

Haftdd u ai firqd ^ is the seventy-three sects of Islam. Muhammad 

is reported to have said that there were 71 sects of the Jews, 72 of the Christians, but 
that there would be 73 of Muslims There aro five more. 

There are ninety-nine attributes of God called al as nd^'ldmand or “ the excellent 
names,” but commonly Persians talk of the thousand and one names of God. Allah ii-i 
called the 3 ’zui or ‘ essential name of God ’and, with the ninety-nine attributes, 
completes the one hundred names recited by means of the rosary in the exerciwSe ot 
zikr. The I sm^’l-A^za aiy or “ ( iroat name of God,” is supposed to be known only to 
saintly persons. 'Ali is supposed to have one less, i.e. 1,000 names. 

There are supposed to be 1,24,000 Prophets. 

The world it is supposed is 8,000 years old, and will reach the age of 50,000 
years : — 

— A»s 0 c.^'3^ aS" ' dy 

Fardd ki az In dayr4 kuhn darguzarlm 
Bd haft hazdr-adlagdn ham aafar-im, 

“ To-morrow we shall quit this inn, and march 
With comrades who have marched seven thousand years. ’ ’ 

{0. K. 312 Whin.) 
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§ 48. The Ordinals. 

( ) 

(a) The Persian ordinals are formed by adding the termination um to the 
cardinals. This termination is turned by Grammarians mim-i si tail 
( (•J/o) or mim-i ta^yln4 ia'ddd ( )• They are treated as 
adjectives and as such can precede or follow their substantives : — 


1 st . . 

J?! - hor v^--svj 

. , avval (Ar.) ; yakum, or nu^nsi 

2 nd 

or 

. . duvvum or duyum. 

3rd . . 

o r 

sivvmn or siyyum. 

4 th 

r->W 

chahdruni. 

r>t]i . . 


panjum. 

6 th . . 


shishum, classically shashum.. 

7 th . . 


. . haftum 

8 th . . 


hashium. 

9th . . 


. . nidium. 

loth . . 


dahum. 

30th . . 

ri't#- ^ 

sl-um. 


( 6 ) When there is more than one number, the formative affix is added to 
the last only, as r j ^ sad u chihal u chahdrnm ''the hundred and 
forty-fourth (144th).” 

(c) The Persian ordinals can in addition take the affix sometimes 

contracted to as: nnkhustin, duyyumin^ etc. Ex. Jf-h; 

raunaq-i dvvalm (8a‘di) former brightness (or splendour).” 

Remark. — In poetry a cardinal number sometimes takes the place of 
an ordinal, as: 

{d) The ordinals may be followed by the rd of the accusative, as: 
Question : — 3 kuddm yakl-rd ml-Mvimhl “which one 

Inn, as we stay only a short time. Haft-hazar salag an, ‘‘ all the dead who have pre- 
ceded us ” 

May khur Jci *z dil kasrat u qillat hi-barad 
F* andlsha-yi haftcid u du millat hi-barad. 

“ Drink wine to root up with a metaphysic's weeds 
And tangle of the two-and-seventy creed.s.” 

(0. K. 194 Whin.) 

1 Yakum is much les.s used in Persia than avml Jy. In India and Afghanistan 
yakum is generally used instead of avval for the 1st of the month. Nukhust o^abj 

and nuhkustin are classical, and only used in writing nukhiiat zdd “ first born.” 

2 Note the distinction in writing between ** 3rd and 30th ” in Persian. 

S Here avml J;l could be stibstituted for avvalhi In avvalhi u dkhirln 

^ “ ancients and moderns ” the terminations are the oblique ease of the 

regular (classical) Arabic masculine plural. 
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do you want ? ’ ’ Answer : ^ u yakum ra “ the twenty- first ’ ’ : 

b chaharumi ' ra bidih (m.c.) “give me the fourth.” 

(e) The Arabic ordinals, which are also adjectives, are to a certain 
extent used up to “the tenth.” These are formed on the ‘measure* of 

JP ^ £>^ ^ 

the agent (masc.), and ihb* (fern .), — the first excepted. 


Masculine. 

Feminine. 

1st 

i 

i 

. . i avval 

J.1 .. 

nld (rare in Per 





sian; vide (g). 

Aid 

t^b or c'b 

. . I sdni ® 

• • 

sdniya,"^ 

3rd 

^jb 

sdlis 

dijo; . . 

sdlisa. 

4th 


rdbi' 


rdbi'a. 

5tli 


. . khdmis 

L*«v ^ ^ 

khdmisa. 

6th 

i 


. . sddls 

.. 

sddisa. 

Ttli 1 


. . va6t‘ 

I 

sdbi‘a. 

8th 


. . samin 

‘ii/wb 

sdniina 

9th 


tdsi' 

. . I 

tdsi'a. 

10th 


. . 1 'dshir . . ; 


'dshira. 


Remark /. — The Arabic numbers 20, 30. etc., up to 90, and the numbers 
100 and 1000 are the same for both cardinal and ordinal. 

Remark II , — An Arabic ordinal may be employed even with a Persian 
substantive, as : charl^^i samin “ the eighth heaven.” 

(/) Sovereigns bearing the same name are distinguished by the Arabic 
ordinals, as : Shah Tahmdsp-i sdnl ‘ ‘ King Tahm^p the Second ’ ’ 

(who lost Persia to the Afghans). 


1 For chaharumin ra b 

2 In speaking up to “ the third ” only, 
s In Persian always sdnl. 

♦ In Pers- generally only used for ‘ ‘ a second of time. * ’ 

6 "dahurd is the tenth day of the first Muhammadan month MwAarrom, when 

the miracle play is performed by Shi‘as. It must be recollected that in Muslim 
calculation the night precedes the day. 
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(g) The Arabic ordinal avval “ the first” is generally used in dates, 

as J 5 ' avcal4 mah4 Ramazan' 'Hhe first of Ramazan,*^ 

> 

The feminine is rarely used in Persian even in the names of the 
Arabic montlis ; thus is less used than JjSII 

Avval J^' is an adjective and is coupled by the izafat when it follows its 
substantive. When however it precedes a substantive it is generally to be 

considered a substantive, and is followed by a genitive, as: 

dar avval-i J^dkA Kirrndn (mo.) “at the commencement of the district of 

Kirman.” 

The plural of avval iscih^’ a^;a^^7 signifying “the beginning; the first 
part; the first ten d lys of every month,” as opposed to avdJdhir 

the plural of dkhira ( and dlMr ) “ ends, latter parts; the last ten 
days of each montli.” Ex. : ^ oikl- Jjiy dar avdHl i saltanati u “in the 
beginning of his reign ” ; dar avdkhir-i zindagl “ at the close of 

his life,” avval shah “ the first night,” hxxtavval-i shah J^f ‘ * the beginning 
of the night.” idrlM^A sivvum-i 

Janvari ii-<jhdyat4 chahdrdahum-i April (m e.) “from tlie 3rd of January to 
the end of the 14th of April.” 

Remark.— Ulg the Ar. fern, of avval must not be confused with 

awlg “ more or most excellent” which is the elative form from ivaU 
and has no connection with avval, ulg, 

(h) The first of the month is also called a hurra, Ar. , which properly 

signifies a “ blaze on a horse's forehead.” or a “star too large to be covered by 
the thumb-top^ the new rnoon,’^ etc., etc.” The last of the months is also 
salkh, Ar., which has for its original meanings “to skin, flay; to shed 
the skin (snake); to shed foliage and grow green again.” Not an uncom- 
mon piirase in writings is: ^ jU mdh4 ^umr4 u az 

gk urra hi-salM!' rasid “ his days drew to a close,” lit. “ the month of his life- 
time travelled from its ghurra to its salkh.'*^ 

The first of the month is also called J^' avval4mdJi, or sar4 mdh, 
and the last dMiir4 rndh. 

(i) The ordinals are used in computing the year of the reign of a 
sovereign, but the cardinals are used in expressing the date of an era. 

(j) The ordinals are sometimes vulgarly formed by adding dtgar to a 

cardinal, without an imfat, as : I3[y ^ ^ si-dlgar tanumand u 

tawdnd — (Tr. H. B., Chap. VI) “ the third was a man robust and strong.” 

J Ramazan, the ninth month of the Muslim year and the month of fasting. 

^ The new moon is hilal J^, and hadr the full moon : in speaking mdhri ahab-i 
chahardah td is generally used for the ** full moon.** 

13 
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FRACTIONS. 


OTHER CLASSES OF NUMERALS. 

§ 49. Fractions kusur { ; )* pL of kasr\ ). 

(a) Persian fractions are usually formed by placing the denominator 
after the numerator, asr.jjs o-Lfc haft (hi “two-sevenths” ( y )• mixed 
numbers, the whole number precedes tlie fraction as in English. Examples : — 


i 


nvm 

in m.c. only used in com- 
pounds. 

1 


chahdr yak 

vulg. chdrak (used in 

weights and measures). 

3 

4 


chahdr si 

not used in Modern Persian. 

3 

A- 

si yak 

seldom used in m c. 

1 

5 


jxm j yak 

used in m.c. 

1 

0 

. . 

shash yak 

used in m.c. 

1 


haft yok 

j ? 

i 


hasht yak 

, , 

To 

A-' V 

dah null 

not used in m.c. 

1 u o 


sad yak 

used in m.c. 

T b <) 

' • A^ ^ A 

fi sad navad u 
null. 

“ in a liundred, ninety ami 
nine.” 

T u (To 


hazdr yak 

m.c. 



dah du 

m.c. 

\ 

( 

. . ) dah mm. 

not m.c. 

2 O 


. . . bist yak 

m.c. 

Remark /. — For jj, 

etc., tlie Arabic fraction du suls, 2 ^'^h sunin, etc., 


must be used ; si J/asht yak or hasht si would be wrong. 

Remark II . — The fractions are followed by the izdfat, as : jftX' 
khhiims-i in rd hi-man hhdih “give me a fifth of this” : 

dah yak-i in Imqq-i man ast (m.c.) “a tentli belongs by right to me.” 
The Persian fraction } si yak is not used, and ] chahdr yak is only used for 
weights and measures ; for ‘ ‘ give me a fourth of this ’ ’ the Arabic fraction 
and not the Persian would be used: similarly ‘ half of this’ ut^ ni^f-i 
In, but '‘1^ yards broad cloth” ^ yak (jaz u nim mdhvt. 

1 Kiisur-i “ vul^r fractions ” : huavr-i a*shariyyah “ doeinial fractions.” 

2 Nlw. is generally used in compounds : in speaking nisf is prefei retl. 

Nlwa is also used as nlma-yi rah (m.c.) “ lialf way ” ; nlma-yi nuih 

(m.c.) “ the fifteenth of the month ” : nlma alone is used in m.c. for “ half a brick”; 
iide § 117 (/). 

wSA^lj^ ki'ahat nimoryi didar = hitahaf nisf-ul~niulaqcit 

Ar., “ writing (a letter) is equal to half a visit,” i.e. correspondence with friends does 
away with half the pain of separation. 
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(6) The Arabic fractional terms are sometimes used even in speaking. 
In the singular, they are generally of the measure (e.g. third”) 


and in 

tlie plural JUd. 

Examples : — 


h 


. . nisf ^ 

Used in speaking instead of 




ntm. 

1 

4: 


. . rub' or ruba' . . 

PI. arbd' (rare). 

3 

4 


si rub' {or rub a' ) 

X 

3 


suls 

PL aslds (rare) ( ~ also the 




three- thirds). 


. . jj, - 

sulsayn ^ 

Dual ; (the dependent case in 




the classical language); 
du sills in Persian. 

1. 


J^,U7ns 

PI. aMimds (not used). 

1 

(f 


suds 

PI. asdds (not used). 

y 


sub' 

PL asbd' (not used). 

1 

V 


sumn 

PL e^Uit asmdn (not used). 

1 

v 


ius" 

PL ^Uo} atsd' (rare). 

i 

1 0 


‘ us hr 

PI. 'ushur‘^ and 


'ashar. 


The duals and plurals are very rarely used except by Mullas in writing ^ 

Remark . — ‘ A (juarter to’ is sometimes expressed, thus: chahar ilia mb' 

‘ four minus a quarter ,” etc., but the expression is perhaps incorrect. 

In m c. nisJ4 zlydd-tar’a-sk^ or better 3 

tiisj ziifdd-lar-ash signifies more than liaif.” 

(d) In Modern Persian, nisf is generally used for the substantive 

“half” while nlrn is preferred for- compounds, as : tnsj-i qutr 

‘“radius of a circle flit, half the diameter),” but nim-khwdb “half 

asleep.” 

However, in m.c., nhn-shab is occasional!}^ used for ‘‘ midnight,^’ as well 
as iiisf-i shah and nima-ifi shah : mm-raz (class.) ‘ midday.’ 

1 Bil~munaticifa AiiAoU*.y' •• in halves, equally betuooii two ; dcir iitkf-i tarlq 
half way.’* 

2 In Arabic the forms aiKl (and similar measures) arc found, but in Persian 

V ' 

the measure U*-' only is used. 

> In speaking du du khum,s. si khuniSy etc., f, '1, -h 

* In Persian, the pi. is used for the singular yoth. 

ft In Arabic, the fractions above a tenth are expressed by a paraphrase “ so many 
parts ont of so many parts ( ).” 
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(e) Such expressions as 5%” are rendered by sad panjy or 

ft sad panj. Yak bar dah y “ ten to one (in betting).’’ ' 

(/) Decimal fractions are rendered by a paraphrase, thus *75"= ^ 

^ sad "^ haftad n panpi inch, or tWj' haftdd 

u panj qismat az sad qismat-i inch. 

(g) Fractions may also be expressed as follows : )\ yakd az dah 

'‘one out of ten, or one-tenth”; du az si “two out of three, 

or two~ thirds.” 


§ 50. Adverbial Numerals ( )• 

(a) The ordinals can be used as adverbial numerals. Ex. : 

JJ.X5 j3 aJI^ j y A^f yukd dnki garmi-yi dftdb bud; 

duyyum dnki tufang u bdrudugulula yak bar bar man bud, “firstly, there 
was the heat of the sun; and, secondly, the rifle with powder and bullets was 
quite a load for me ” ; in this sentence avval could be substituted for yak~l. 

(b) The Arabic ordinals in the accusative case are also used in Persian 
as adverbs : — 

lljt avval-^^, “ firstly, In the first place.” 

Uib “secondly, in the second place.” 

liib sdlisy^, etc., etc 

(c) The Persian ordinals, with the exception of yakum added to 

syyc martaba, dapah, or ;h bar “time,” etc., etc., signify “first time, 
second time,” etc., as : or avval 7nartaba or martaba-yi avval 

“the first time,” etc., daPa-yi duvvum (ov dapa-yi sdnt), dxh 

dapah-yi siyyum. 

Remark. — 5ar-M lA;h (pi. oibdr) means “oft-times.” Yoy du-chanddn, 
etc. “twice as much,” vide Multiplicative Numerals. 

(d) The cardinals prefixed to the same substantives signify “once, 

twice,” etc. Ex.: si bar “thrice”; ;h ka^n-bdr (classical only) 

“seldom.” Ex. ; jh tuz-I si\bdr khwurdl (Sa‘dl) “ he used to 

eat three times a day.” 


J The expressions found in old Persian dah bis' 200 % ; and fl dah yak, or yak dah 
are not used in modern Persian. 

2 Sad i.e. per 100. [As ’75" is singular, it is wrong to say *75 inches.] 

S The Arabic ordinal avval supplies the place of yakum. 

* In modern Persian kam-har is an adjective signifying “of light weight or 

load.“ 
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(e) “ Once again ” is eilj yak dapa-yi dlgar, or hi-takrdr '^ 
(“ by repetition ”), or )j ^'0 mukarrar, or »;b du hara, 

(/) Such expressions as “twice two makes four,” etc. are rendered as 
follows : — 


2x2 = da martaha du chahdr ast*^^\ or du bar du chahdr 

ast or du du td chahdr td b 

5 + 5 pinj u 'pan] dah mi shavad j or pan] td u pan] td 

dah %:> b Aj . 15 Jj. 

^ ^ ^ V 

5-5 pan] az pan], hich 3 ^ 


5-f-5 pan] dar pan], yak 


§ 51, Multiplicative Numerals. 

(a) Tile multiplicative or reduplicative numerals are as follows ; — 

“ Single ” 'tnufrad, yaktd, yagdna. 

“Double” muzd'af, jd du chand, du chanddn, 

dugdna, du td, if du Id,^ 

“Treble’’ musallas/, b si id\ a- si chand; si 

chanddn ; ailf <jtvw si gdna ; i! a.-- si IdJ' 

“Quadruple” murahba^ A*j;t arbaUt az^df, chahdr 

chand, etc. 

“Twenty-fold” bist chanddn, b bist td, Jblix 

bist muqdbil, abUx c>^jj bist muqdbala, 

“A hundred-fold ” ^ sad chanddn, aIIpx 4)w 5, U etc. 

Examples : “ this is twice as much water as that ” : 

Jjlax “ this is twenty times the amount of wheat ’ ’ : 

parishdni-yi md chahdr chanddn imfa shud 
(m.c.) ‘S)ur alarm was increased four-fold”: in si bardbard an ast (m.c.) 
jj y ^j| “this is three times as much as that ” ; A- jb 

yy man bi-u si bardbard hakim (or duwdzda bardbard 

hakim) ddda am (me.) “I have given him three times (or twelve times) as much 
as the Haklrn gave ” ; «:y aivoiyx ^iot y y iiVO muqdbil ziyddrtar 

dddam az an ki Mhwdsta bud (m.c.) “ I gave him more than three times what 
he asked ’ ’ : j-* jIj dy <5t^f Jblax) ^/o man si muqdbild dnchi khw^sta 

bud bi-u ddda am (m.c.) “ I have given him three times what he asked.” 

(b) Of the above, the Arabic multiplicatives are seldom used. In 

ordinary use are the compounds of b ^a, Jf la, chand, chanddn and 

Ahlftx muqdbila. 


1 Or bar ;b or rmrtaba 

In India the word takrar is also used for “ altercation, dispute.” 
^ Colloquially dulla, dilld. 
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§ 62. Distributive Numerals. 

The distributive numerals are : ^ yakayah, or yak yak, or 

ya>k-i yak-% (in.o.), or yagdnyagan (obsolete) “ one by one ’ ' - 

also huva hi-Jmva (rn.c.) du badu, or ^js du du, or du td 

du td, or dugdn “ by twos”; A- si si "‘three by three, by threes ” ; 
chahdrdn cJiahdrd n (old) ‘ ‘ four at a time ’ ’ ; jj.v td dah dah ‘ " by tens 
yagdn u dugdn (ohl) by ones and twos.” Examples : — 

j hi-nawbat jihal-i shikar 

du du ddam me-rajtem chundnchi du me.~dmadem wa du-yi dlgar nie-rafiem 
(Afghan) “ we^ iLsed to go out shooting by turns, two of us at a time, viz 
when two of us returned tw(i others from amongst us started in their place.” 

The Afghan idiom L jx^ mannimnlmsir, 

yd sir sir hdrdd, dar tufangha kardam (Afghan) “ I (oaded tlie guns with 
half a seer or a seer each ” would in m.c. }>e expressed nim sir ya yak sir yak 
sir hdrud dar tufang-hd kardam (m.c.). 

(2) Adverbs and Adjectives such as taHimin^^' ” about.” etc. 

are also used to express approximation, as :—takJmdn'^^^ hist sdl shuda ki — 

ie “ about 20 years have elapsed since : - ” 0 * 30 ^ 

pani tUmdn ki muwdzi-yi pdnzdah rupiya mi-hdshad 
(m.c.) “ five tuman which is equal to fifteen rupees — ” ; qarih’i sad (or hi-sad) 
ruifar shutur dnjd bud (in.c.) dy jki or ) '"tliere were 

about 100 camels there.” 

(3) And (connected witli andak and ehand), corresponds to 

English “odd,” as: c>Uy si tuman ca and (class.) “thirty oJd 

tumans.” 

§ 53. Recurring Numerals. 

The recurring numerals are : — “ alternately” yak dar niiyan', 

“once every ten days” 3^; td js> liar dah ruz yak mariaba, etc. 

Examples: — j*) yak ruz dar miydn hiyd “ come every 
other day^”; “cut down every third tree” du bignzdr siyumin rd bi-bur 

1 Also uioans ’ 

2 Some Afghans still say yagun yagan 1 he termination ay\ appears to be 

adverbial rather than a plural: haftagan by sevens ” (obs.) ; ham- 

dadan “in the morning” (Sa‘di) : the Afghans say y'usian for the adverb 

“ straight.” 

^ Means “ in detail or exactly. ” In Indian pronounced hv ha-hv. 

4 In modern Persian (^ 5 ^-’ or) O-’o <li 

J jSb hi~naivhat jihat-i shikar dti hi-du (or du nafnr bi au 

nafar) mi rafiim ya'nl du nafar ml amadim va du nafar-i dlgar mi-rafthn (m.c.). 

. 

® ghibh^^, “at intervals, occasionally,” is also sometimes used in writing for 
‘ alternate days ’ ; from a saying of the Prophet who wa^ somewhat bored V)y the daily 
visits of a friend. The Prophet suggested to his friend that he should visit him yhhibh '^'^. 
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or du dar miydn yah% rd hi-bur ; jA 

“ take one dose every three hours.” 

§ 64. Approximate Numbers. 

(a) Approximate numbers are expressed as follows : — ^ du si, 

or ti du si id (m.c.) “ two or three ” ; ^ chdhdr panj, or ^ ^ 

chahdr panj td (m.c.) four or five ” ; shasli haft, ‘‘six or seven,” 

etc., etc. Ex : — chahdr panj angusht, “four or five fingers’ 

breadth”; du si musht-i bar kalla^yi u zadani ^^3 ^ y (m.c.) 

“I boxed his ears once or twice for him.” 

Remark . — In du si bdr-i = “a two or three times or so,” the 

is the indefinite 

(b) In the m.c. phrase haft hasht dah td “ some seven or 

ten,” the number nuh is invariably omitted. 

(c) For chand, “ a few,” vide § 39 (g ) : qarlb-i hist nafar, 

“ about 20 persons,” ^ or taqrih^^ or tdMmln^^ blsl nafar. 

. § 55. Numeral Adjectives. 

(a) Many numeral adjectives are formed by means of the silent h : — aiU 
shash-sdla, “of six years old ” : j pir^i sad u panjdh sdla, 

“ an old man of 160 years ” ; haftranga, “ seven coloured (the rain- 
bow) ” ; sang-i chahdr-ruya, “ a square ^ stone.” In 

tufang-i du’lula, “double-barrelled gun,” the » is already a portion of the 
word lula, “ a spout, etc.” ; har mdha, “ of every month.” 

The j^.djectives du-hdra si-bdra can also be used as adverbs, 

vide § 60 (d). 

(h) Professional story-tellers ( ma^ika-gir^ or Jifti naqqdl)^ 

often express “everybody old and young ” by the phrases oaa y 
aIL» U aJu hama kas az haft-sdla td haftdd-sdla, or aJU 0 aI'-m# 31 

az panj-sdla td panjdh-sdla, or aIU U aJI^ j\ az shash sdla td shast 
sdla. 

The following idioms (obsolete) occur in the Tiizilk-i Jahdngin (the 
Memoirs of the Emperor Jahangir ): — y 

“ they are somewhat larger than the common wild pigeon ” ; 3^^ )• 

■yly y “they (i.e. a pair of 


1 Taqrith^^, adv., means “ at an estimate.” 

2 The Arabic adjective murahha* “square” is also used, particularly in 

mathematics. 

S The term qis^Mkipan is seldom used in Persia. 
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newly- hatched sarus cranes) are somewhat larger than the young of 
a goose, or about the same size as pea-chicks a month old'’: possibly 
these idioms arose from the everyday Urdu idiom ikkis Vis ka farq hai, 
“the difference between them is very slight (lit. the difference of 20 and 
21 ). 

9 

(c) Arabic numeral adjectives are “ tiiliteral, triangular, treble” 

9 

ruba*i, “ a four-lettered word; a quatrain: “quadruple” and so 
on. 


CHAPTER VII. 

§ 56. Arabian Months. 

(a) The Muslim lunar months ‘ are arranged to consist of 30 and 29 
days (usually alternately), so the whole year consists of 354 days (and 
9 hours). In a period of thirty years an intercalary day is added eleven times, 
i.e. the last month is eleven times in thirty years made to consist of 30 
days instead of 29. (Hence the Naw Ruz would fall every year about 1 1 
days earlier than the previous year and not, as it does, on 21st March.) 

As with the Jews, tlie civil day commences at sunset, and the month 
commences on that evening when the new moon ^ is visible. [Hence the early 
Arab writers reckon not by the day but by the night ] 

The ordinal numbers are used to express tlie day of the month. 

(h) The following are the names of the months, which do notin any way 
correspond with the English months :— 


ARABIAN MONTHS. 


I ^ 

1 ^ or 

or ysi^ 

3 ^ JjJ/f 

4 


. . Muliarram 
. . Sajar 

. . Eabi'^ H-avval or RahV^^^ 
^l-Awwal. 

. . RahV^ ^UA%ir or RahV^^'^ 
H-AJdhir, 


1 The ancient Arabian year is supposed to have consisted of 12 lunar months as 
now, but about a.d. 412 a system of intercalation was introduced, one month being inter- 
calated into every three years. It is, however, related that the Prophet on a certain 
occasion said, “A year is twelve months only as at the time of the creation,” and by 
this saying reintroduced the old lunar year. There also existed amongst the 
Arabs a system of commutation by which Muharram, the last of the three continuous 
sacred months, became secular and war lawful in it, and Safar sacred. 

2 Hilal is “ the new moon” and badr the “ full moon.” 

8 These second forms with the adjectives are used in writing and occasionally in 
speaking by the Persians. 

4 Or ‘ayn-i-yak ^ayriri du 
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7 or W.^; 

8 ^ or 

9 ^u()Ujf or 

>» . 

10 or 


^3, or Ji^ni 


(S^ Zl-hajjah ) 

Remark, — The fourth month is also called f , and the fifth and sixth 
grammatically JjVl jamadl^'^havval^ and jamdd^^ 8- 


. Jumddq^UUlq 

Jumddq^UAkhir 

Rajah 

Sha^hdn 

Ramazan 

ShavmL, 

Zu*hqa"da 

or 

Zl qa^dah 
Zu I’dii'^ja'h 


sdni or jamddl^H-dlMr. 

O ^ 

(c) The Arabic word for month” is shahr^ and the plural is 

O' 

shuhur or ashhur, 

(d) Pour of the above months are held sacred, Muharram, Rajah, Zu 
Qa'ida, and ZuH’Hijja, 

(e) (1) if is the first month of the Muslim calendar and 

is so called because both in the ‘days of ignorance’ and in the time of 
Muhammad it was unlawful ( liardm) to go to war during this month. 
The first ten days of tills month are observed in commemoration of the 
martyrdom of Husayn,^ and the tenth day is called ‘dshurd; some 

very strict Sunnis fast on this day. 

(2) >Sa/ar^A^ is said to be derived from sa/ar®, “to be empty,” either 
because the Arabs left their homes empty by going to war, or because they 
left those whom they attacked empty. Another derivation is from sufdr^ 
“yellowness,” or the tint of the autumn leaves when the month first got its 
name. 


1 Or jlm-i-yak and jim-i-du ^<5^. The Arabs say jo^jl ^kjj jJjUt j and 

2 These second forms with the adjectives are used in writing and occasionally in 
speaking by the Persians. 

^ In Persian the forms with are usually used. Jamddi incorrect for Jamdda, 

**• Not to be confused with the Persian word shahVy “ a city.” The Persian word for 
month is mahy which also signifies “moon.” Afa/i-«-gawarI, “ a lunar month ” 

aJso ahahr-i hildll; mdhri ahamaly “ a solar month.” 

6 Husayn is called Sayyid^ 'ah-Shuhadd. The descendants of Ali by wives other 
than FStima *Alavl, 
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It was in this month that Adam was turned out of Eden, and it was 
during this month that the Prophet was taken ill : it is the most inauspicious 
month in the calendar. Hence the month is superstitiously called 
or the lucky month. 

(3 & 4) ^l-avval Jjili Si,n6. Rahl^^^ the first and 

second spring months were so named when the calendar was first formed. 
The Prophet died on the 12th day of Rahi^^ U-avval, 

(5 & 6) Jamddq ^l-ulq Jamddq *ldMira 

probably derived from jdmdd, “a dry year or season or “dry and on 
which no rain has fallen.” 

(7) Rajab the honoured month, the root-meaning signifying ‘ venera- 
tion with fear.’ Good Muslims spend the first Friday night (the English 
Thursday night) in prayer. 

(8) Sha^bdn the month of disbanding or separation, is so called 

because the ancient Arabs dispersed at this time in search of water. Tlie 
Arabs call the middle or fifteenth of this month, “ the night of the middle of 
Sha‘ban,” but the Persians Shab4 Bardt “the Night of Registra- 

tion,” for Allah on this night records the actions of men to be performed 
during the coming year, and those who are to be born and to die. Strict 
Muslims pray all night. 

(9) Ramazan the month of the annual fast, is said to be derived 

from a root-meaning “to be very hot.” During this month the gates 
of Heaven are opened and the gates of Hell shut. 

In Persia, night is more or less turned into day and a great portion 
of the day is spent in sleep : the bazars are barely stirring before noon. The 
most irreligious become devout and read holy books aloud. Even those who 
make a pretence only of keeping the fast will not touch wine,^ perhaps through 
the fear of being detected by the smell. Some Persians who secretly 
break the fast, cover their lips with dust when they go abroad, to give them 
the dried-up appearance of hunger and thirst. 

(10) Shawwdl Jf>& lit. “ a tail.” The Id^ ^Firt"^ ^sJ\ aa# is on the first' 
of this month. 

9 

(11) ^VQa'da the month of “session” was a time of truce 

and peaceful occupations. 

(12) ZuU~Hijjah is the month of the Hajj or Pilgrimage 

to Makkah, which is made in the 8th to 10th of this month. 

The ^d^^hqzhq (vulgarly zuhd) “ the feast of sacrifice,” called 

•I The Persians maintain that the custom of drinking wine has come down from 
Oahr times. 

2 Called also the ** minor festival ’’ ; fitr signides ** cleaving ; breaking a fast.” 
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also ’‘the great is celebrated on the 10th of this month J Muslims 

are of opinion that it Wcis instituted to commemorate Abraham's willingness 
to offer up Isma^ll. 

(/) The Muslim ora dates from the morning after the hijrah or 

■‘flight*’ of the Prophet from Makkah to Madinah, which occurred accord- 
ing to most on the IBth July‘S a.d. B22. ICach succeeding year begins 
earli(T tiiau the ])receding, and an anniversary, occurring one year in the 
hot weather, will, sixteen years later, fall in the cold. Thirty-two English 
years are ziearly equal to thirty-three Muslim years. 

{(j) The 1st May A.n. 1900 corresponds to a.h. 1318. 

(h) (!) The number of solar years that have elapsed since any given 
Muslim date = (current year of Hijra — the given year) — 3^^ of the remain- 
der == answer. Eor example, to And the number of years that have elapsed 
since a.h. 800. 

The current Hijra year is 1330 [ = 1912 a.d.]. Thus according to the 
formula (1330 ~ 800) - 3% of (1330 - 800) ^ answer or 530 - 15 = answer, 
i.e. 515 years have cdapsed since 800 a.h. or 1912 — 515, i,e. 1397 a.d. = 800 

A.H. 

(2) To (ind the equivalent a.h. year of an a.d. year (a.d. - 
fl2P54) f 3'^;, of A.H. = A.H. or (a.d. -621*54) -^ *970225 = answer. For 
example, 1330 is the current Hijra year. According to the formula it will be 

equal to (the current A.n. - 621-64) H- -970226, i.e. 1912 - ()21-54^ which is 

•970225 

evident. 

(3) To find the equivalent a.d. of an a.h. date, vide § 13. 

§ 57 The Turk! Year-Cycle. 

8anawdt4 Turkl. 

(n) This consists of twelve solar years each named after some animal in 
a fixed order. The following old Turkish terms are the names of these 

yeai s : — ,, 

1 Jk' slchqdn-il - . The mouse year. 

2 .. ud-U .. “ The cow year.” 

3 Jy • • hdrs^ll “ The leopard year.” 

4 Jl.;t .. tavishqdn-ll .. “ The hare year.” 

1 Ihis feast is known by various other names, in Ituiia it is generally called 

^ Baqara^ Id “the cow ‘7d,” and in Persia ^Id-iqurhdn. iii I90i the 

^Id-i qurhan and the ^id-i naw nli fell on the same Friday, which day is called 

^Id-i 1. w/?nm/A,ad: this concurfAmce of three ^Ids is considered very fortunate- 
or ^ “The Day of Victims”: 51' being a collective 

noun of which the noun of unity is “ a sacrificial animal.” 

2 Another date is 20th June, vide Hughe’s Dictionary of Islam. 
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. . lut-il 

“ The crocodile year. 

6 

(Jrjl 

. . tldn-%1 

“ The snake year.” 

7 


% lint il 

“ The horse year. ’ ’ 

8 


. . qm-il 

“ The sheep year.” 

9 

a' 

. . hicht-il 

“ Tht^ monkey year.’ 

10 

cb| liu 

tahhaqui-il 

“ The fowl year.” 

11 

cX( 

. . ibil 

“ The dog year.” 

12 

(Jji 

taiiguz-tl 

“/The hog year. 


(6) In Shaw's Grammar of the Language of Eastern Turkish tan " ‘ 
the names are as follows : — 

(1) Sachqdn, (2) Uiy (3) Bdrs,^ (4) Tausqdn, (5) Balik [The Fish or 
Dragon], (6) Ildn, (7) At [“The Horse”], (8) Qoi, (9) Maimun [“The 
Ape”], (10) ToMi [“The Cock”], (11) 7^, (12) Tunghuz. 

(c) Each entire cycle is called a niuchal in Ui gh ur, but by the Persians 
davdzda sdl-i Turki. 

(d) The year begins and ends in the Spring, wlien the sun first enters 
Aries. 

When the cycle of twelve years is completed, it coinmencos again. 

(6) A.D. 1851 = A.H. 1267-8 “the Hog year.” 

The BdrsAl cb commenced with the Persian jj; y naw ruz of March 
21st, 1902. 


§ 68. The Zodiac. 


(^) mintaq^''l-haruj (or ). 

“ The Celestial Girdle/’ the Zodiac, is a belt of twelve constellations 
extending about 8 on each side of the ecliptic. 

A single sign is called hur] i Ar. pi. huruj) “ tower or bastion." 

(b) The names of the signs or constellations are; — 


1 


Hamal ’ 

.. “Ram” 

Aries (Naivruz). 

2 


. . Sawr 

.. “Bull” 

Taurus. 

3 


. . Jauzd^ 

.. “Twins” 

Gemini. 

4 


Saratan 

.. “Crab” 

. Cancer (Ist of 

5 


Asad 

“Lion” 

or Summer),, 

Leo. 

6 

<xJL»juv 

Sumbula 

“ Ear of Corn ’ ’ . 

Virgo. 

7 


. . Mizdn 

.. “Scales” 

Libra( 1 st of Autumn) . 

8 


. . 'Agrab 

“Scorpion” 

Scorpio. 

9 


Qaws 

.. “Bow” 

. Saggitarius (Ist of 

10 


. . Jady 

.. “He- goat” 

Winter). 

Capricornis. 


• This dialect of Turkish is called also Vi^ur, 

2 Bars is properly the white leopard. 

3 are used in speaking, but all are used in writing. 
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11 .. Dalv .. ‘‘Bucket” Aquarius. 

12 . . Hut . . “ Fish ” . . Pisces. 

(c) In addition to the Arabic names, the Persians make use of 
the following Persian names : — 


1 

h‘ 

harra 

The lamb. 

2 


gdv 

. . The ox or bull. 

3 


du‘paykar 

. . “The two-faced ” or “ two-figured.” 

4 

A 

Miar-chang 

.. “The crab.” 

5 

yX^ 

shir 

.. “The lion.” 

6 

Aw, 

M^usha ' 

“ The ear of wheat or barley.” 

7 

jyy 

tardzu 

“ The scales.” 

8 


gazh-dum ^ 

“ The scorpion.” 

o 

c;Ur 

kamd/}i 

“ The bow.” 

10 

9 

huz-i kuhi 

“ The wild goat.” 

11 


dnki-dsiydb 

“ The feeder of the hopper of a water- 
mill; bucket.’' 

12 


?ndhi 

“Tliefislu” 


{d) The Zodiac is divided into twelve equal parts called signs and 
named after the constellations, and the first point of Aries begins at the vernal 
equinox, which is the Persian Naw-Ruz or New Year’s Day, about 21st 
March. The Sun spends a month in each of the above ‘ mansions.’ ^ 

(c) It is supposed that the Zodiac was formed about 2000 B.C. 

§ 59 The Seasons. 

{a) Tlie seasons are ‘‘Spring” ( bahdr) commencing with the 
NaiO’Ruz or ‘ ‘ New Year’s Day ’ ' ; ‘‘ Summer ” tdbistdn or garrnd 

commencing when th<' sun enters ‘Cancer’; “Autumn” or 

e; khazdn or khizdn) ; and “ Winter ” * zamisidn or sannd^). 

(A# ^ 

(d) Ghilld or % is a vague period properly of ‘forty days.’ The 
aiL chilld-yi kuchak or “small chilld^' is a period of twenty days 

of slight cold just after the aU. chilld-yi huzurg, which latter is the 

forty days of greatest cold preceding the chilld-yi kuchak,^ ^ The chilla-yi 

1 J^uaha also = “ a bunch of grapes ’ ’ 

Or kaj-dum 

A eoason is occasionally dated from the appearance of Suha*jl or “ ('anopus,’ * wh ch 
in Persia occurs about the beginning of Mlzdn. 

* In writing also ahitd and for Winter and Summer : vj?,?^and 

Adj. are applied to the Winter and Summer crops. The words and are not 

used in speaking ; they are often used in poetry. 

6 Oarma and sarma mean “ heat ** and “cold.'* 
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tahistan is the forty days of greatest heat in summer, and commences when 
the sun enters Saratan. 

(c) Yllaq, T. ( or ), and qishlaq, T. (or ), are 

“summer quarters” and “winter quarters,' ” especially of the wander- 
ing tribes, Turkish and others. 

(d) The times of obligatory prayer '^ are : - 

1 Suhh . Dawn. 

2 Zuhr .. .. Noon [less ccmimoii nhti-ruz^ or nuna-qi, 

niz : or nirndz-i pesliln Afghan] . 

3 ^ Asr Between noon and sunset; [namaz- 1 dig ar ^ 

Afghan]. 

4 MaijJirih^ “Sunset”: namdzA 

5 ^Jshd^ .. “ About ono-and-a-half Imurs after sunset ” : 

{narndz-i khuftan). 

The three periods of voluntary prayer are : — 

1 Namdzri ishrdq . . When the sun has well risen, i.e, about 

9 A.n. (Sunni prayer). 

2 Namdz-i chd^ht .. About 11 a.m. (Sunni). 

3 Namdz4 iahajjud .. “After midnigid ” (Shi'a or Sunni h 

The Shi‘as, however, say the Zuhr and ' A$r prayer 

together at either of the two times, and name them nam.dz-i Zuhragn cj-’ 
Similarly, with tlie magjirib and Hshdy^ which they name 

namdz-i magjihribaqn. Tiiey thus pray tliree times a day and not 

five. 

§ 60. Ancient Persian Year. 

[a] The ancient Persian year was Solar'’ and consisted of twelve moutlis, 
each of thirty days. Five days"' were added to complete the year, and,, as 

1 J rrioatft^ “ to migrate” (of birds). 

^ Arabic mlat, l^ersiaii ')4:> namaz. Namtiz-i panjgana or aamaz-i panj- 

vaqtl is a sort of liturgical service rcpoafcd in Arabic. Prayer according to 

Christian ideri is best rendered by the word du'a. fn addition to the daily 

prayers there are special services for special occasions. Shi‘as usually pray only three 
times a dav but perform the same amount of prayer; they can combine the noon and 
evening prayer which is then performed any time betwi^en noon and sunset, and in the 
mafjhrib they include the ^ Isha p»-vyer which is then poforraed any time botweeri 
moithHh and midnight. 

3 The Afghans often say nlm-i roz. 

4- This is, perhaps, the Panjabi word meaning evening, and not the Persian 

word digar ‘'another.” 

6 Ma<j_hrib is^ hour after (iJiarnh. 

^ Sal-i ahamsl “ Solar Year ” : it w’as bi-sextile and fasll. 

7 Panjoryi duzdlda now also called kha'psa-yi muatariqa 
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with us, a leap year occurred every four years. ^ The new year commenced 
when the Sun entered Aries ; i.e. about 21st March. The naiv 

ruz, or “New Year’s festival,” is still the great day in Persia, though the 
above solar year has been superseded : the Persians changed their calendar 
and their written character, with their religion. 

It is supposed to have commenced with the mission of Zoroaster. Some 
Avesta Scholars maintain that Zoroaster flourished 12,000 years before Christs 
others 8000 years, and others later still. None, however, places him less than 
4000 years Q,go. 

Some modern Zardushtis maintain that Day and not Farvardm 

was originally the first month, but all agree that the year began at 
ISJawruz. 

(h) The following are the Persian solar inonths, each month being the 
name of an angel, who presides over the month : — 


1 


Farvardm 

. . March and April. The 1st of 
this month (21st March) 
is the Persian ^Id-inaw-rvz, 

2 


Ardi-hihislit , or 
•hi hi sill 

Urdl April and May. 

3 


Khur-ddd 

Ma}^ an<l June. 

4 


. . Tir 

June and July. 

5 


Murddd^ 

July and August. 

6 


Fllidhrlvar 

August and September. 

7 


Mihr 

September and October. 

8 


Ahdn 

October and November. The 
five in leap-year six — in. 
terccilary days were inserted 
at the end of this month. 

9 


A zar 

November and December. 

10 


. . Day 

December and January. 

11 


Bahman 

January and February. 

12 


. . Isfandarmuz or February and March, 

(colloquially) Isfand. 

(c) The following are the names of 
nounced by the Zardushtis of Persia : — - 

the days of the month as now pro- 

1 


fJrmizd or 

Hurrnuz 

2 


Bahman 

also 11th month. 

3 


Irdlhihisht 

. . also the 2nd month. 

4 


Shahrwar 

also the 6th month. 

1 

Kahlsa “ 

Leap Year.” 


9 

3 

A mar dad 

Vide note (», p. 

or marddd former more ooinmon. 

206. 
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5 


Isfanddrmuz 

. . also 12th month. 

6 


. . Khurddd 

also the 3rd month. 

7 


. . Amurddd 

also the 5th month. 

S 


. . Day 

. . also 10th month. 

9 

or 

Adar 

also 9th month. 

10 


. . Abdn 

also 8th month. 

11 


• • KMr or Khurshtd 


12 


. . Mdh 


13 

or ^ 

Tir or Tishtnr 

also the 4th month. 

14 

♦i t 

. . Gush 


15 


. . Day 

. . also 10th month. 

16 


Mihr 

. . also the 7th month . 

17 

p 

Surush 


18 


Rashn 


19 


Farvardin 

. . also the 1st month. 

20 

f ’y^ or 

Bahrmn or Virahrdm 


21 


Earn 


22 

. . Bad 


23 


. . Day 

also 10th month. 

24 


Dm 


25 

or 

Ird or Arashvdng 


26 


Ashtdd 


27 


A smart 


28 


Zdmydd 


29 


Mdntarasfind 


30 


Aunrdm 



Urmuz or Hurmuz, etc., the name of the 1st of the month, is the principle 


of Good, as opposed to Ahrlman the principle of Evil; all the remaining 
names are the names of Angels who preside over the days named after them. 
It will be noticed that three days in the month are called Day, distinguished 
as Day-ba-adaVj Day-ba-mihr and Day-ba-dln. 

SYRIAN MONTHS. Christians of the Eastern church use the modern 
European calendar, but they call their months by Syrian names. Their 
ecclesiastical year still begins, as formerly, on the Ist October. The names of 
their months are : — 


KdnurF-s- Bdnl 


. . J anuary . 

Shubdt 

iUi 

• 

February. 

Azdr 

. . jC-i 

. . March. 

Naysdn or Nlsdn 


. . April. 

Ayydr 

.. 

May. 

Hazlrdn 


. . June. 
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Tamuz 

Ah 

Aylul 

T i shrin‘d A- Awwal 
TishrlW^-s-Sani 
Ka nun 1- A wwal 


.. 


. . July. 

. . August. 

September, 
. . October. 

November. 

. . December. 


(d) The Jalali yeai ' J^^)? also called Malakl and Malak Shdhl, is 

reckoned from Jalal-ud-diii Malik Shilh, son of Alp Arslan-i Saljuqi, and 
begins a.d. 1079. The year begins with the Vernal Equinox, i.e. with the 
Persian Naw-ruz, and consists of 365 days, 5 hours, 49 min., 15 seconds, 
and a fraction. Tlie names of the months are tlie same as in the ancient 
Persian solar year, but the intercalary days are added after the end of the I2b]i 
montli. The Jalali year i.s entered in Indian, Persian, and Turkish 
almanacs. 


§ 61. Yazd-Gardi year. 

(а) The Zardushtis of Persia and the Parsis of India have gone astray in 

their calendar: they reckon by the Yazd-Gardi year { Jl-*« )• 

Yazdajird ^ or Yazdagird h uame of several kings of 

Persia of the Sassanlan race, but the name is specially applied to the 
grandson of Nawshirwiln (the Just) the last of the Kayani kings of Persia. 
The era commences from his death at the hands of a Kburas.ani miller f he 
was treacherously killed while asleep) about a.d. 631 ; but, the leap-year 
being omitted, their calendar has fallen into confusion. 

(б) The names of their months are practically the same as the ancient 

Persian year,' but their year commences five months later than the Naw-ruz.** 
The year consists of 365 days only. The last five days of the year are not 
included in any montli but are added on to the end of the twelfth month ^ and 
distinguished by a special name. The following are the names of these 
“ stolen days ” f^amsa-yi mustariqa, or panja-yi 

duzdida (P.) : — 

(1) ahnawad, (2) ushtawad, (3) safantamad (or 

safdnLaman) , (4) wuha^-shatr , (5) wahashtu'ush (or 

wahista-wisht) (Bir, p. 34). 


^ One of the astronomers who as.sisted in reforming this calendar was ' ITiuar-i 
lyliayyam. 

‘2 

3 They, however, call the .second month Iridibihisht ; the fifth Amtirddd; the ninth 
A?,ar or Adar ; the twelfth Isfand. Azar means fire and is supposed to have been 
the name of the father of Abraham. The Parsis consider it to be the name of an angel. 

The Persians, both Muslim and Zardushtis, however, keep the festival of Naw-ruz 
at the Vernal Equinox, but not so the Indian Parsis: their festival lasts 20 days, 
oommoncing 5 days before the khamsa-yi muatariqa. 

6 i.e., after Isfand (Isfandarmu^). 

14 
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(a) 

§ 62. Days of the Week. 

The days of the week are : — 


AjvV j?* 

. . Sharnba 

. . Saturday 

1st day of the We 


Yak-8hainba 

Sunday 


Axvii 

2 . . Du- Sharnba 

Monday 



Si- Sharnba 

. . Tuesday 



. . Chahdr- Sharnba 

Wednesday 


^ V 

P an j- Sharnba 

Thursday 


( 

Jum*a ^ \ 

Friday 

The Muslim 8 abba 

' or 
/ 

or \ 

u4dlna j 

. . , , > • 



(6) As already stated, the day begins at sunset : tlie night precedes i 
day. Thus, if an Englishman wishes to say “ Sunday night ” in Persian, 
must say Monday night ” instead. 

(c) A week is hafta, from haft “seven”: in Arabic ush 

from and sab* and sab* ah “ seven.” 

(d) Ruz jj; in Persian and nahdr (pi. ^ nuhur) in Arabic me 

“ day ” as opposed to night : shab"^ P. and jLjjl layl “ night limey 

(e) Yawm Ar., a day, has for its plural ayydm “days, tin 
season.” 

(/) Shabdnorruz is the civil day consisting of 24 hours; “for 

eight hours’ journey (by rail ) ” ^ would be ** du shabdna ruz rah asty 

(c) The longest night is called ftxU shab-i yaldd, and the longest d 

jy ruz-i jawzd^. 

In Kirman, the shortest day is called jy ruz-i ishkamba-shi 

i.e., the day is so short that while one is washing a sheep’s tripe (shikarnh 
the day is gone. 

(d ) The last six or ten days of cold before the jyy Naw-ruz are call 
in the almanacs bard** ^l-*ajuz, Ar., and by the people 
sarmd-yi 'pir-ml,^ from a popular legend. 


1 The Zardushtis generally use Adina (old Pers.) in preference to J dm 

the Muslim name. 

2 Though the Muslims of India reckon in the same manner, many of them have a 
adopted the English idiom for speaking to English people r vide Phillott’s Hind. Ma 
p. 225. This sometimes causes confusion. The Muslim world was dark before it v 
light; therefore the night precedes the day. The Zardushtis, however, say the woi 
“with God was from all time and has no beginninz. *’ With them the day precec 
the night. 

3 Used in writing. 

* Plural shah-ha and shabdn : Ar. ‘ a night ’ has for its pi. 4 ^-^^ 

6 It is hardly necessary to remark that there are no railways nor even roads 
Persia. The toy railway at Tehran, about 4 miles in length, can scarcely be counted. 

6 The Persian Almanac of 1902 gives the period of the bard* H-*ajvz from llth 
17 th March. 
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(e) In m.c., for Tuesday, Friday, and Saturday , the phrases 
shah’i chahar-shamha , ahah-i jam* a, and shab-i yak 

ahamba are used. Superstitious people do nor commence a journey on these 
three days. Should a guest sleep at the house of a friend on the night of 
any one of the above days (English computation), he ought for luck’s sake 
to sleep the night following as well. This superstition has nearly died out. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

§ 63. Money. 

✓ 

(a) The following are the inoneys now current in Persia. — Dinar an 

imaginary and infinitesimal coin, used in accounts: there are 1000 in d^>*qirani 
or qiran, 

1 Shahl ~ 50 dinar, 

20 ,, ,, =1 qiran (or * ), or yakhazar, 

10 Qiranl = 1 tuman 

The tuman is a gold coin (rarely met with). The qiran, and half qiran 
( ddh'Shahl), and the ^;[V^ du kazdri or “ two qiran bit,” are 

silver. 

(&) Pid-i safid “ white money ” is silver money, and pfd-i siydh 

(J^ ‘‘black money ” is copper money or the nickel coins that have 

taken its place. Sanndr, a corruption of is a Wo-shdlii nickel coin 

(formerly copper). 

(c) The following terms are occasionally used, though the values are not 
now represented by actual coins : — 
frhdz =5 dinar, 

Muhammadi = 100 dinar — 2 shdhi. 

' Ahhdsi ~ 200 ,, = 4 ,, 

TIic.^UaUj (or pandhhdd^ — rather less than half a, qiran 23 = 1 

tuman (10 qiran). 

jL^ chahar ahhdsi — a depreciated qiran ~ 16 instead of 

20 shdhi. 

JIj; riydl — 1:| qiran : originally the name of the Spanish dollar. 

or qurush or yhurush, the Turkish piaster, value about 2d, of 

English money or 171 shdMs: the term is used in certain places though the 
coin may not be currerit.'^ European gold ducats, called majar and 

c 

i Also called iuXhih qiran, 

5 The gold du hazdrl is now worth 4.1 qirans, 

S 'this term «;a«.also applied to the nickel coins (introduced by Mu/alTar-ud-din Shah). 

4 Yah ghaz hi-shuma naml-diham ** I will give you not a farthing,*’ the speaker 
probably not knowing the real signification of the word (jhaz, 

t Properly panah-had but pronounced and sometimes is incorrectly written with or 
without ». In Kerman and Tehran pariah had is five shahie, but in Yezd the term 
pafuihhddl is used for ten shdhia. 

« Probably an Ar. pi. of , the German groshen. 

7 The term is used in Kerman but the coin is not seen. Piasters are said to be 
current in Baluchistan. 
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I hajugJiili, are worth a little more or a little less than the 
tumdn: they are rarely met with. 

llra-yi IngUsl, and lira^yi-'Usmanli, are the English 

and Turkish pound: the former (in 1901) = 51 to 53 qlran, 

“the rupee/ fluctuates from 3[ to girdn. 

(d) Askings, a Russian bank note; also any cheque. 

Bardt, a cheque or bill of exchange. 

hnpiriydl, ‘‘ a Russian imperial (gold), present value 28 to 33 girdn, 

oli« Alandty “ a rouble ” = five girdn. 

The above terms are not all current in every district. 

(e) There is no postal money-order system in Persia. Money can be sent 

by post, insured, in a sealed bag for 10%. Registered articles by post 
are called sifdrishi. Insured articles are sent only within Persian 

territory. A parcel is called arndnat or basta: Uaj kardan 

“ to insure” : tXx qabz-i rasid is “ a receipt.’ ’ 

^ or) ^ =:7jak klsa-yi (or surra- yi) sad. 
fiundm btmd kardam^ I sent 100 tumdns b>' insured post.’’ 

(/) For the system of keeping accounts by vide Woll. Eng.-Per. 

Diet, and also § 14. 

§ 61 . Measures of Leng'th. 

(a\ iS> yak jig, “the distance a shout can be heard.” ^ 
mu-yi shuiiir (rare) “the breadth of a camePs hair.” 

^ }(x>w, “a barley-corn’s length.” 

- angusht, “a finger’s breadth. 

bahar^ length of one joint of the tliurab (about 1[ inch), or the thirty- 
second part of a zar^. 

^0 6 band arigusht (about IJ inch) “the length of a finger 

joint.” 

girah ~ 2 bakar (or about 2J inches). 

^)i> zar^- oYji gaz, the Persian yard (of about 40 inches) : 16 girah — 1 zar^. 
vajah, “ a span.” 

^ Kbiyat ml'kuni ki yak hajughtl hi-man dadl (m.c.) ^ 

“do you think you have given me a vast sum for this ? “ 

The revenue of Behichistan is paid to Kirman in rupees at the rate of 2 J qirana a 
rupee, the merchant exchange being 3J in 1902. 

3 Tlie insurance foe is called haqq'^ *z-zamdna. 

^ This terra is only used in Persia for insuring within Persian limits to a foreign 
country ;^j} hasta ia haqq^*^ z-zamana ml-diham. I’ll insure 

this.” 

6 This term is much used by the black-tent folk : yak jlq-l rah ast, 

^ Also colloquially yak hand nakhun : by the vulgar the word nakh.un, “ nail,” is 
used for ‘ ‘ finger. 
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j a cubit, from point of tlie elbow to the tip 
of the middle finger. 


' araj ( or arash 
dost 

or qadam a short pace. 

(Jaj haghal^ ‘ the space between the tips of the fingers of both hands when 
the arms are extended to form a cross with the body.’ • 

^ yaksar, or yak qad (or aIT kalldh), the ordinary stature 

of a man. 


3^'^y farsang or farsaJ^i = 6,000 gaz = 12,000 qadam = 3^ English 
miles. 

v^l mayddn-i asp = a vague distance, about half a mile. 

In addition, there is the Turkish ell, arshin, much the same as the 

Persian yard. 


Remark. — In Baluchistan, distance is estimated by the numbers of pairs 
of sandals made of the dwarf palm {phis) tliat will wear out in traversing 
the distance : they say yak phis rdh~dst, du phis rdh-ast etc. 

(6) Tasu ^ is a word much used by tlie Afghans for a measure equal 
to about the joint of a finger. According to the dictionary it is a weight of 
2 or of 4 barleycorns; or the twenty-fourth part of any weight or measure, 

vide § 65 (d). [Ar. ^ of a ddnaq, the latter being J of a dirham and hav- 

ing the weight of a habbah,^ 

(c) ^Arz and tul are the two words commonly used for 

“breadth” and “length ” : 'arz^” (adv.) “by breadth” and 

(adv.) “ by length.” 

(d) Shash gaz dar shash gazjS “measuring six gaz each 

way (square) , six yards square ’ ’ (not six square yards) ; but shaM 
gaz, murabba' ^ “ six square yards.” 


§ 65. Weights. 

(a) In Persia, as in India and Afghanistan, everything, hquids included, 
is sold by weight and not by measure. 

gandum, “ a grain of wheat” ; about 3 go to 1 nuM^ud'^ weight.*' 

1 Care must be taken to distinguish the difference in pronunciation between these 
two : in the ^ is not sounded, and the is pointed by fatha. This measure is 

roughly taken to bo the distance from *the tip of the fingers of the left hand when 
the arm is extended to the tip of the nose when the head is turned to the right. 

^ In the Anjumanrara-yi Nasiri, a dictionary of old Persian {Furs-i qadim), tasu is 
given as the equivalent of 8d*at. 

8 In India, grains of rice are sometimes used for weighing minute quantities of drugs. 
The lowest standard weight, however, in India is the ratly the seed of abrus precatorius, 
which in appeareuace resembles a small scarlet bean with a black spot on the end : it is 
used by goldsmiths, and weighs about 2 grains. In Persian works written in India the 
rati is called surkh . 
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nuhhud, a small chick pea or grain of gram, said to weigh about 
of an ounce = 3 gandum. 

JliuAj misqdl = 24 nul^ud. 
sir = 16 misqdl. 

uqiyya (abbrev. Mj wuqiyyah or - or waqiyyah) = 90 misqdl (about 

14 oz. avoirdupois). 

u-"® man-i^ Tahrizl ‘‘a Tabriz maund = S^'vaqqa'' =720 
misqdl (about to 7i lb. av.). 

^ x 3 man-i shdfuov Royal maund = nearly 2 Tabriz raaunds (14i 

CO 15 lb.). 

^:J-o man-i Ray or maund of Rai ” 4 Tabriz mrmnd? (about 30 lb.). 

man-i lidshium = 16 Tabriz (about 116 lb.) ; this weight 
is only used in the South. 

khccrvdr or donkey load ” = 100 Tabriz maunds (725 lb.). 
chdrak is the quarter eitlier of a Tabriz or of a Royal maund. 

The carat, qirdt (br. pi. qardrit) originally qirrdt, is an 

Arab weight and equals about 4 grains or of a misqdl : it is used for 
weighing jewels. The Arabs sometimes apply the word qirdt to the^h 
anything; and colloquially they apply it to a measure of about an inch. 


In Kerman — 

Nisf’i haft dirham 
Haft dirham 
Pdnzdah sang 
Si-sang 
Chdrak 
Hinn-man 
!Si~chdrak 
Yak-man (Tabrizi) 



= 

10| misqdl in weight. 


= 

21 

> > 

= 

42 

> f 


= 

84 

J 9 

^;U 

= 

2 

Si- sang 


= 

2 

Chdrak 


= 

3 

Chdrak 



4 

Chdrak 


In Yezd, ^ sad dirham = nim-man (Tabrizi) = 2 

chdrak. In Yezd, the word chdrak is little used, ^1?^ panjdh dir- 
ham (etc.) being used instead. 

(6) Water is measured by the sang i.e. by a quantity sufficient to 

turn a mill. One sang of water (with or without izafat) is 

supposed to be sufficient for one hundred and a chjdrak is a fourth part 

of this quantity. 

(c) Water for irrigation purposes is also borrowed or bought by the 
^scha^ or ^^^tdsak (“ a little cup ”) ; i.e. a metal cup with a small hole in the 


1 Persian for mann Ar. 

^ The word mcLUYid is the Anglo-Indian term for man, but the standard man of India 
is SO lbs. 

^ In Kerman ^ashta^ forty of which go to 12 hours : also in Kerman 30 jurra go to 
12 hours, 
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bottom is floated on water and the time it takes to sink is the unit of 
measure. For instance, if a cultivator borrows six tdsak of a certain 
channel, the whole of the water in the channel is turned into his ground for 
the time that the tasak takes to sink six times. The tasak is not a 
standard measure, but varies locally, according to the requirements of a 
village . 

(d) Another vague term is dang, which may be said to be the sixth 
part of anything. Property of all kinds is ' divided into six imaginary parts, 
each of which is called a ddmj. An owner of ^ share of land, a room, 
or a horse would be described possessing ‘ ‘ two dang ” ; an owner of tlie 
whole would say, ‘‘all six are mine”: JU shislc 

dang khana mdl-i man ast. 

i But generally only hoiises and lands. 



CHAPTER IX. 

§ 66. The Verb Fin ( ). 

The verb “to be” {vide also § 68) : — 

(a) Tlie simplest form is tlie affixed substantive verb: — 

• arn (I) am . . . , Im (We) are.’^ 

isi or) I (Thou) art . . id (You) are.'^ 

\:(id\ asi (He) is . . and (They) are. 

(b) (]) These affixes may be joined to a pronoun, adjective, participle, 

or substantive, and sometimes to an adverb ; and tlie same rules that apply 
to the written forms of the affixed pronouns [ § 31 (6), (c), {d)\ apply in the 
main here. Examples: it sultdnast (for jt)‘‘he is 

a Sultan ” ; jjjaj j\ u handa ast. or (with the ^ of unity) ^Hor 

or (old) ] u handa %st “ he is a slave ; ^f^^dddnd-ya^n 

t am learned”: but ddnd^lm “we are learned”; or 

lu handa-i “ art thou a slave *^ ? ” : rnan-arn f! or ‘‘ I am ’ ’ ; 

“ we are ” ; ddnd-l “ thou art learned ” ; u ddna^st y ; ishdn 

d/dnd-yand ; ii khub ru^st or khub-rii ast 

(not khubrU~yast which is poetical only), but ishdn khub-ru-yand 

M d^m nihdda sar bi-fnrwdn4 shardb 
Jan kctrda fidd-yi labj khanddnJ shardb. 

“ ’Tis we who to wine’s yoke our necks incline, 

And risk our lives to gain tlie smiles of wine.” 

(0. K. 21 Whin.) 

(2) The alif i-ftJi of the third person singular ast is frequently elided 

in contractions, as: (for 5 dushmandn~am rd^st 

(for O.WO ’ \j ) . 

After u and i, this alif nearly always disappears, as: nikiist; 

kdr-Vst ; mudda/Vst “ he is a claimant.” 

(3) In the other persons, the alif can be retained or changed into 

for euphony, as : y or ; ix’t or ; t>o or 

Os I f jO, 

1 This affix is called mlni-i isbat i fiH olipf 
In classical Persian (and in India and Afghanistan) these are ma'jhid 

sounds em, ed. 

S The full form is generally used after final alifj as; Muluk az baray-i pasa ra'aya^ 
and ( *^1 bUj ) (Sa^di) “ kings are for the care of their subjects ” ; ra^dya-yand 

might also be used in modern Persian. 
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(4) Alif-i maqsura sometimes becomes before aat as : 

u MusVst, but better y n Musa ast “ lie is Moses.’’ 

(5) After a vowel, the of the second person is preceded by a ^ over a 

iSi as “ where art thou ? ” In other words, two syllables ending and 

beginning with a vowel are coupled by a hamza acting as a hyphen. 

(6) The final ^ of Arabic words is, in Persian, sometimes written and 
sometimes not. If, however, an Arabic word ending in f- precedes the first 
person am the ^ must be struck out to preserve the distinction between 
the singular and plural of the verb. Thus the plural of sJidHr a poet is 

shu'ard^, but ash"ar4 sh'uard-yam I am the most 

poetical of poets”: were the hamza retained, the word might be read 
shu^ard-hn 

(7) The contraction is generally observed in speaking and reading, even 
though it may be neglected in writing. 

Remark — Ast ‘"is” and nist cu—d “is not” are termed 

or “copula.” In the proposition. “ Religion is indispensable to happiness,” 
the copula is joins the subject religion to its predicate, the remainder of the 
sentence. 

Any verb can be analyzed into the copula and a ])redicate ; thus “ lives,” 
into “is” (the copula), “living” (the predicate). 

(c) In the third person singular and plural, the euphonic cjr need not be 
inserted : c — khuh-ruyast (poet.) or khub-rust “ (she) is 

fair-faced ” : ddnd-yast or ddnd-st : ddndyand or 

ddna-nd ; md-st (for U ) ; shuma-st (for 

Remurk. — Vulgarly, instead oiast os^f.-a (pronounced e) is used as Mkuh-e 
“ it is good ” ; H-e “ who is it ? ” 

{d) Tu ast is contracted into tust (or ) and is so 

pronounced even if written tu ast owof y, Kist and chist are 

regular contractions for kl ast^::^' [vide § 37 (.7)] and chi ast /os^f : 

chiytm ‘ ‘ what are we ? ” ; chiyam ^ ‘ ‘ what am I ? ” 

1 Kuja^l is an adjective “ of what place ’’ : y ** of what 

place are you a native ? ” or colloquially kujvb^l-l ? This formis for 45I 

which is not used. 

Dana-yast not m.c. 

In modem colloquial, to the question kuja^-l “where are you?’’ the 

answer is (*l Inja am\ {Inja-yani is considered vulgar). The correct reply is inja 

aatam or nii-bdaham 

* ij “who”= Kl as well as hi, signifies “ who ?” : similarly, 
chi (perhaps contracted form of chlz 1 is another form of In modern Persian 

all forms are used. 

6 Better A^. 
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As a rule, either the contracted or the full form can be used in writ- 
ing ; but in either case the contraction exists in pronunciation. 

Similarly, the final silent % of other words sometimes disappears before 
as jt u harahna'st ‘‘he is naked.” 

Note the following forms or contractions, etc., zisht-ruyand 

“they are ugly”: “thou art*’: y banda-yi tu am “I am thy 

slave ” : banda-yi n yam “ I am his slave ” : U md banda-yi * 

u Hm “ we are his slaves ” : y tu m.ard-l-l (vulgar for tu mard-i liasi-i 

)• 

“Who are they ? ” tshdn kiyand or ki and or kistand 

tyjJUaS' : islidn kiydn-and ^ (m.c.). 

(e) The ^ of the second person is called the yd-yi khitabl ^ 5 !:! the 

''y of address” : with a final and silent x, or a final 4 ^, it is written as a 
superscribed hamza^ as: or ^ kit^*'' who art thou kirmdnul 

' ‘art thou a Kirmani (an inhabitant of Kirman) ? ” 

(/) The above suffixes form the six pe’' ons of every tense of the verb 
with the exception of the third person singular, when asi becomes ad. 

{(/) The negative form of the simple affixed verb is nearly obsolete, or else 
occurs only in poetry. 

nay am “I am not” .. nayvm “we are not.” 

or nayl “ thou art not” . . nayld “you are not.” 

nisi “ he is not ” . « nayand (or oji na and) '‘they 

are not.” 

Angdr ki dar kjidh na^l bar IchdkA, 

“ But now you are above earth, not below ! ” 

(O. K, 457 Whin.) 

A villager sometimes says : 1:^1 U y tu injd-l yd mjd na-% 

“are you there (here) or not ? ” Villagers also use nayam The third 

person nist is in regular use. 

(h) In old Persian (imitated by found for 

§ 67. The Separate Substantive Verb. 

(a) From an obsolete infinitive Iiastan and hastiddn}^ ‘ to 

exist,” are formed — 

hastam “ I am, or 1 exist ” . . hastlm “ we are, etc.” 

hastl “thou art, etc.” . . hastid “you are, etc:” 

hast “ he is, etc.’ ’ . . kastand “they are, etc.’ ’ 


i Or bandog an 

•i Vide p. 92, note 6 : is probably the more correct form, as should mean 

thou art a king.’ ’ 

Vulgarly pronounced nahl 
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etc., is substituted for am j*? whenever euphony requ 
it, or whenever the verb has to stand alone. 

Gar man zi may-i muahana masUam , hastam 

“Am 1 a wine-bil)ber ? what if I am?” 

{O. K. 33 1 Whin,) 

Here hastam is used as the verb has to stand alone : the |*f 

could not be repeated. Also ; — 

Man danam u u, chundnkl hastam, hastam. 

"‘He knows, as well as I, my sorry case.” 

(O. K. 315 Whin.) 

Hast is used for ast when euphony requires the former, 

In J^dna chundn ki hast td sad sal davdrn mi kuriad tiw? b Ajla. 

5* if the ki of be omitted, chundn ast ki ^ c 

must be written. 

Hast o^^ also means “exists,” as: Khudd hast “there 1 

God”: Izad Mst c>y\ “there is a God.” Hast is also n 

emphatui than ast as: kis?Ui rd l^.alah? st (; “ ther 

something wrong with the ship” (a simple statement) but to a denial 
reply would be, kishtl rd khalal-l hast “ there is I tell yo 

The above is tlie only tense now in existence. 

(6) The negative form of tliis tense is (by contraction) as follows : — 

nistam “ I ain not ” . . nistlm “ we are not.” 

nisti “ thou art not ” . . nistid “ you are not.” 

7iist “ he is not ” . . nisland “ they arc not.” 

(c) Probably, there was an an^'^0il.t inhnitve tdarh or %stavh si 
“ to be ” from which one or more of the above tenses are deri^ 
Sa‘« c/^says c>U>t ^ b ^ j<x3 ld^iq4 qo 

mai -astl ki hd zd gh -i bar diwdr4 hd gh -i khirdmdn hami-rajtami (8a‘di) 

Tvv dignity to be (I ought to be) strutting on the wall 

8-^ company with a fellow magpie.” ’ 

^ jla. ^ iJS suhbat-i gul khush budl gar n 

tashv%sh~i J^dr (Sa'di) “companionship with the rose were sweet, were tj 
no fear of the thorn.” Similarly, Sa'di uses shunidastam for shu'i 

hastam “ J have heard.” Other instances occur in the 

poets of this contracted form of hastam (instead of am pf) with 
Perfect tense. 

1 Za^ is the English magpie, common in the gardens of Persia. The chou< 
called Here astl and nisii are Past Conditional. 
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^ v^O"^ 

In kar-i jahan agar hi-taqlld-asti 
Har ruz hi-jd-yi khwlshtan ‘ld~asti; 

Har has hi-murdd-i khiptsh d.tst-l bi-zadi 
Gar ^zdnki na in hi-IMda tinhdtd-asti. 

“ If this life were indeed an em^^ty play, 

Each day would be an ‘Id or festal day, 

And men might conquer all their hearts’ desire 
Fearless of after penalties to pay! ” 

(0, K, Rub. 4:14 Whin.) 

AS' Caa*»} y ^SLP ^ 

Gar num gunah-i ru-yi zamtn kardasfam 
' A fiy-i tu umid ast ki girad dasbam. 

“Though 1 had sinned the sim af all mankind, 

I know thou would’st to mercy he inclined.” 

(0. K. 333 Whin.) 

A y jd [ 

3Ia7i nisi shndam dar Tu, az an am harna Tu 
“ And I am Tliiric, since I am lost in Thee.” 

(0. K. Rub. 400 Whin.) 

{d) llasti is a substantive signifyir)g “existence,” and nisli 

” non-existence ” 

Hast and nd^t d are used as adjectives : — 

. w xi — A. j CA- 

Ghanddn ki ziMud nis-tar am has-tar-am. 

“ The more I die to self, 1 live the more.” 

(0. K. Rub. 351 Whin.) 

§ 68. The Verb Transitive (muta‘addi ) and Intransitive 

{Idzim ' ,3V, or (jltaurd muta''addi ). 

[a) The Persian verb is simple. There is but one conjugation and the so- 
called irregular verbs present no difficulty Every Infinitive or rnasdar 
( ;A.A/o ) ends in -dan or in 4an, and the ‘ shortened Infinitive ’ or third 
person singular Preterite is formed by cutting off the termination -a?^ 
All tenses zamdn ^ ) are formed quite regularly from tlie root or 

shortened Infinitive, and from the second person singular Imperative : the 

1 In India, lazimi intransitive. 

Zaman ‘‘ Tense or time ” ; masdar “ Infinitive or source.” 

8 The shortened inhnitive is always identical with the third person singular of the 
Preterite. 
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persons are formed by the affixed substantive verb. Every verb has t 
two stems. As in most languages, the Imperative is the shortest form of 
verb. A few verbs are both transitive and intransitive. 

It must be borne in mind that native grammarians do not consider 
Infinitive a verb. “How can it be a verb,” they say, '‘when it has 
tense or time ? ’ ’ 

(b) (1) There are two verbal prefixes aj ^ (or ) and mi (or < 
hami^). The first is prefixed to the Aorist or Present Subjunctive (one ^ 
the same tense), to the Imperative, to the Preterite, and to the old I 
Potential or Habitual tense that is formed by adding an indefinite ^ to 
Preterite. The second is prefixed to the Present (or Present-Future) 
distinguish it from the Aorist, and to the Imperfect to distinguish it from 
Preterite. 

In the following example (poetical), aj is added to the shortcj 
Infinitive : — 

Bi-hdzuvan4 tavdnd va quvvai~i sar-i clast 

Khatd-st panja-yi miskhi-i ndtavdn hi-shihast — (Sa‘di). 

“ By strength of arm and power of hand, 

It is a sin to crush the poor and helpless.” 

\Sar4 clast is the end of the dastov fore-arm, i.e., the hand.] 

^ ^ ei»b|yL 

Dar ku-yi M^ardbdt magar hi4(a)vdn ydft 
A71 ^umr ki dar sawyna^ahd gum kardlm? 

{O. K, Rub, 339 Whin.) 


La the following, to the definite future : — 

AaxXA. y A>Ui.ji A^ Ai^ fjd 

Bar dnchi mi guzarad dil ma-nih ki Dajla bas-i 
Pas az Khalifa bi-1^wdhad guzaaht dar Ba gh dad, 

“ Set not thy heart on that which passeth away; for the Tigris 
Will flow on by Baghdad long after the J^allfas.” 

{Gul, Book 8, Maxim, 105.) 


1 Called ha-yi zayid. The same term is applied to the in such words as hi- 
“except”; also in 

^ There is no difference in ^signification between ml and haml ; b< 
are probably contracted forms of, or connected with, hamlahd ; these can be joined 
their verbs or written separately. In poetry this prefix is sometimes, by poeti 
license, written a/ter the verb. 
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In the following, to the past participle : — 

Ai— y AiwAxj (^ty 

Ay dil hama asbdb-i jaJidn khwdsta gir 
Bdgh-i tarab-at bi-sabza drdsta gir 
Vdngdh bar an sabza shab^i chun shabnam 
Binshasta ^ u bdmddd bar-Midsta gir — (0, K.) 

‘‘ Oh soul ! lay up all earthly goods in store, 

Thy mead with pleasure’s flowerets spangle o’er ; 

And know ’tis all as dew that decks the flowers 
For one short night, and then is seen no more! ” 

{Whin, Trans. Rub. 243.) 

(2) It will thus be seen that the preflx ml (in old Persian also ha 7 M 
gives a continuative sense. It is, in poetry, even added to the 

Imperative with this continuative sense, as : 

Gar rdhaUi jcividdn fam^ ml-ddrl 
Ml-ranj hamlsha va ma-ranjdn has rd. 

{0. K, Rub. 15 Whin.) 

1 71 yak nafas-i 'azlz rd khush ml-ddr. 

(0. K. Rub. Whin.) 

(3) Tlie prefix is omitted in verbs compounded of an indeclinable 

particle and a verb, as : y bar IMz “ get up ” from bar-lchdstaii : 

A agor bar gar dam “if I return,” from bar-gashtan ji. Before 
verbs beginning with a 6 ( ^ ) the prefix is in modern Persian often written 
separately and not joined to the verb. 

The verb c;jy budan does not take the prefix aj, nor does the Imperative of 
shudan. 

(4) Very rarely do lioth prefixes occur together, as ml-bi-bdyad. 

(c) The auxiliary verb'^ budan “ to be ” is slightly irregular, in that 

the Imperative is bdsh '^ “ be thou.” The shortened infinitive is bud. 

TENSES FROM THE IMPERATIVE (ycf) 

The Imperative (yof). 

L Bdsh^ “be thou” — bdshld “be ye.” 

With the exception of the second person singular, all persons of th' 
Imperative are identical with the Aorist q.v. 

J Bi niahasta agrees with khtidra I; understood. 

2 FiH~i mu^avin ( “ auxiliary verb.** 

Bu y was another form of the second person singular of the fmperative. It is 
said to exist still in out-of-the-way districts : 6 m y or 6 m ki ^y “ perhaps, is found 
in mod. Persian, in poetry. 
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Remark 1. — The continuous Imperative is formed by prefixing mi or 
harni. It is usually affirmative, but Qa‘anl uses it negatively also. 
Mi-hash (vulg. coll.), or hami-hash (obs.) -‘continue to be or 

remain.' ’ 

Remark II. — The Present l^articiple ( hashan “being”) and the 
noun of agency hashanda^ ( “ be-er ”) are not in use. 

11 (.1 ). — The ^4om/ or Present Subjunctive ( 

I L ^ hasham “ I may be [or let me be ” ]. 
j 2. bnshi “thou mayest be ” 

1^3. hdsMd'^ “he, she or it may bo (or let him, 

be, etc.).” 

j' 1. ^x^lj hdshhn'^ “we mav be (or let us be).” 

^ 2. bdsJfid “ ve may be (or Imperative, ‘ bo ye’).” 

I 3. bd^ihund “they may be (or let them be).” 

In modern Persian this tense does not take the ])refix •<■>. In old Persian 
it does. 


Singular 


Plural 


II (B),—Thc 
('■ 

Singular ’ * ) * 

.3 


foUowim/ is an old form of this tense : — 

buivarn “ I mav be.” 
bhim “tliou mayest be.” 

bun.ad'^ he, slieor it may be ’ ' (or bih bddd or Sy 
buwdd or bad).'" 


Plural 


f l. hmf^m “we may be.” 

2. hmr.d “ye may be.” 

3. bn wand “they may be.” 


1 Bashanda (plural bashandafjan j iy a substantivo signifying 

‘‘an inhabitant”; chif i« commoner in modern eolloquial, as: Ishdn ahl-i Kirman 
hastand uhun Kirn <anl ha stand ejlMkh. Bashanda 

in India bashinda, is used for “inhabitant” in Persia in writing, only when 
the author is avoiding Arabic words. 

'2 i hi.s mlm as a sign of the first person of the verb is called mlm-i rnutakallim. 

S Bad or bddd or buvdd or huvadixnd huvd the Precativeor Optative are still in use ; 
(in m.c. had and hfivad). Bdshad is not used as an Optative. &c. 

^ Classically (and in Afghanistan and India still) these terminations of the first aud 
second plural are cm, ed ; rnajhid sounds. 

^ The Afghans use this tense in speaking. Note that ^ is pronunced both like 
a w and a v. In m.c. and huvad are both used. 

8 To be distinguished from the third person singular of the Preterite hud. 
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III. — The Present Tense ( Modern Persian also a Future), 
f 1, mt-hdsham ‘‘ I am (or will be).” 

Singular . . 2. muhdshi ‘‘ thou art.” 

(^3. mi-bdshad “he, etc., is.” 

^1. ^^x) mi-hdsJiim “we are.” 

Plural . . ^ 2. mi-hdshid “ you are.” 

V,3. “ they are.” 

The prefixes or hami^ written separately or joined to the verb, 
are used with this tense in writing in modern as well as in old Persian. 

Remark. — Me^huwam is an old form of this tense. 


TENSES FROM THE SHORTENED INFINITIVE:— 
IV. — The Preterite { 



{ ^ 

..-2. 


budam “ I was.” 

Singular 


budl “ thou wast.’ ’ 


(3. 


bud “he, etc., was.’ 




budlm “ we were.” 

Plural 

. . 2. 


budid “you were.” 


( 3 . 


hudand “they were. 


Singular 


Plural 


V. — The Imperfect, etc. { t ). 

^ 1. mi-hudam^^ “ I was or used to be.” 

2. ml-budi “ thou wast or used to be. 

3. dy' mi-hud “ he, etc., was or used to be.” 

( I. ^'O mt~budim “we were.” 

) s ■ 


( 


. . s 2. v(i%‘bud%d “ you were.” 

(.3. mi-budand “they were.” 


This tense is also used as a Past Conditional ar/ar “if 1 had 

been, etc., etc.,” and sometimes as a “Future Conditional.” 

The Preterite, budam, however, is generally used, especially in 
speaking, instead of the Imperfect. 


j> 

• In poetry often contracted into tij bud 

Dar khwab budam mara khirad-mand-i guft 

« « * « « 

May khur hi hi zlr-l khdk rm-hdyad khufU 

(0. K. Rub. 51 Whin.) 

^ Ml or harm haml is obsolete or poetical with the Imperfect of btldan. 

Except in the Continuous Imperative, vjde § 68 (6), foot-note, ml is not prefixed to 
this tense in modern Persian. 

16 
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VI. — The Past Ccmditional or Habitual ( ). 

f l. budame “ I would have been or used to be.” 

2. budl t\\on ,, ,, ,, 

3. budehe, eta, ,, ,, ,, 

ri. ^.o^ budeme we ,, ,, ,, 


Plural 


• 2. budede ye 

1^3. budande they 


9 i if 

if a 


Remark . — This tense is obsolete in modern colloquial, but is still used 
even in speaking by the Afghans and Indians. In old Persian, the prefix me 
or hame is also added. It will be noticed that the majhul sounds of the 
tense have been retained in transliteration. A modern Persian, however, 
would give the vowels the ma*ruf sounds. The second person singular 

and first person plural are very rarely used, and the second person plural 
is, perhaps, not in existence. 

VII. — The Definite Future ( ). 

The verb Miwdstan^ “to wish, desire,” has for its Imperative 

Ml'Wdh. Its Aorist is in consequence J^ipdham. 

The Definite Future of all verbs is formed by conjugating the Aorist of 
khmdstan with the shortened infinitive. 


(1- 

dy J^tvdham bud “ I shall or will be, 

Singular . . ^ 2. 

dy khtvdht bud thou ,, ,, 

u 

cy khivdhad bud he f etc. ,, ,, 

c- 

dy Idiivdhim bud we ,, ,, 

Plural ,, <2. 

khivdhid bud you ,, ,, 

( 3 . 

^y T^ipdJmndbud t\\e^ ,, ,, 


Remark . — This tense is seldom used in modern colloquial, the Present 
tense taking its place on all occasions : it appears to bo dying out. It is, 
however, still used by the Afghans and Indians, who seldom use the Present 
tense for the Future. By Persians it is used in correct writing. The people 
of Kashan are said to use it freely in speech. « 

VIII. — The Past Participle ( ) is formed by adding t io the 

shortened Infinitive: tCiy buda “ been'^’* or “ having been.*^ 

IX. — The following tenses are derived from the Past Participle : — 

The Perfect Tense ( )• 

/ 1. buda-am “ I have been.” 

Singular . . ^ 2. uy buda-l “ thou hast been.” 

( 3. budorost “he, etc., has been.” 


I Note that the y is silent. 
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/ 1 . buda^tm “ we have been.” 

Plural . . <2. buda-td “ you have been.” 

i 3. buda~and “ they have been.” 

Remark L — In poetry the final ^ of this tense is sometimes omitted, 
and the verb contracted into one word, thus; budasi. 

Pish az man u in lay I u nahdr-i bud-ast. 

“Days changed to nights, ere you were born, or I.” 

(0. K. Rub. 33 Whin.) 

Remark II. — Note that the full forms of the affixed substantive verb are 
written after the silent », vide § 66 (a) and (5). Note the form of the second 
person singular; § 66 (e). 

X. — The Pluperfect Tense ( ^ iU ) not in use. 

{Buda budarn etc.) 


XI. — The Future Perfect ( ) : (with “ agar ” Perfect Subjunctive). 


Singular 


( 1. idy buda bdsham “ I shall or will have been ” ; 

^ I must have been.” 

I 2. buda bdshi thou ,, ,, 

1,3. buda bdsliad he, etc. ,, ,, 


i 1. buda bdshim we 

Plural . . 2. buda bdshid you 

\ 3, «yi^b buda bdshand they 


XII.— By adding to the Infinitive a called by grammarians the 
■^dJ^b yd-yi liydqat or of fitness,” a future participle or substantive 
3f possibility is formed, thus budarn ‘‘ what was to be, or to happen ” ; 
plural budam-hd : 

Bar lawh ^ nishdn4 budam-hd buda ast. 

’Twas writ at first, whatever was to be.” 

(0. K. Rub. 36 Whin,) 

(d) Bad i>b, and in poetry i«ib bddd is an Optative or a Benedictive form, 
as : C>b ^umrat dardzbdd “ may thy life be long.” Buvdd (old) is 

mother form of j^b bad. 

The phrase (modern colloquial and classical) har chi bddd bad cb l^b 
fignifies “ happen what will, let happen what may.” 

the tablet upon which, according to Mohammadan belief, the transac- 
tions of mankind have been written by God, from all eternity. 
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(e) Mabada (or mahdd) “let it not be; by no means; away; 

God forbid; lest” may be treated as a conjunction. (Note that, contrary 
to custom, the prohibitive ^ ma is retained with the third person Precative). 

In modern colloquial, the phrase bardy4 ruz4 mahddd 

signifies “for a rainy day, for a day God forbid that it should come.’ ’ 

(/) Nlst u nd-bud kardan ^ (lit, to make ^ is not ’ and ‘ was 

not ’ ) signifies ‘ ‘ to destroy utterly. ’ ’ 

(g) It will be remarked that there are three forms of the Present tense 
of the verb “to be.” In modern Persian there is no difference in their 
signification; thus, “I am always here” ('ould be rendered equally in 
modern Persian by man hamislia tnjd mt-bdsham, or hasiam, or am, 

(• or or 

(h) Chi bude^ (budd) (class) means “ Oh that! would that! ” ; 

^ chi bude * ki man an dirakht 
rd biddnistame ^ ki kujd nst (Sa‘dl) “ Oh that I knew where that tree was to be 
found.” 

(i) In modern Persian, the Preterite of budan is generally used for the 
Imperfe(}t and the Past Conditional; thus 

agar dardn waqt dnjd mt-budam mard hdjaUi qabr name-hud (Afghan) 
“had I been present then, I would have had no need of a grave (for I would 
have been buried in the ruins) ” ; in modern Persian, fe?7(/am and bud (without 
the prefix mi ) would ordinarily be used here. 

(j) In modern colloquial, the Imperative (jib bash is used for “halt, 

stand still,” or “wait.” Mi-bdsh (m.c.) is also used for “stay 

here, ’ ’ Compare : — 

iS X)f yj 

(j^Jj j \ (Jcb b 

d)y — d (j,5b ^ ^ 

Yak4 imruz kdmrdn bini^ 

Digar-l rd dil az mujdhada rish. 

Ruzgah^^ chand bdsh id bi-l^ivurad. 

Khdk maghz-i sar-i Jdiaydl-andish. — (Sa‘di). 

“ One to-day you ma}^ see successful, 

Another broken-spirited from striving ; 

Wait a short time till the grave 
Swallows up their fancy-weaving brains.” 

♦ 9|c :ic 4: 

I Majhul sounds. In m e. yj'C chi ml-ahavad ; h ^ 

chi-mi-ahavad kiln ledr ra bi-kunam, “I wish I could,” chi khub bud agar In ra ml- 

d^nistam 

^ gh for ; not© that the final t in the former is aspirated. Another, and 
probably the correct, reading is ruzak-l ( dimin.). 
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^ I— J 

c4)-— c-T^ 

Bash td dast-ash hi-handad Ruzgdr, 

Pas hi-kaniri Miivlshtan maahz-ash bar -dr. — (Sa'di). 

The Afghans still use the present tense of hudan in the sense of ''to dwell , 
live.” 

(j) Some verbs are both Transitive and Intransitive,^ as 

“to mix, be mixed”; rij^tan ‘‘to pour away, be poured 

away, etc. ; dul^tau^ to sew”; augikhtau^^ '‘to stir up, 

louse ; awMl^tayi “to learn, teach” ; sukhtau “to burn” ; 

dvlkhlan^^ “to hang”; gushddan^^ “to open”; gusistan, 

to break' pay vastan “to join”; pushMan"^ “to hide”; 

ajrukhtan “to kindle, inflame”; afsurdan^ “to freeze, 

congeal”; afzudan “ to increase”; khastan"^ “ to wound, be 

tired, etc.” ; mdndan “to remain” (in Afghan Persian also transitive 

“ to place,” vide § 81). 

S 69. Active Voice ( 

The following is a conjugation® of the regular transitive verb 
kandan “ to dig, root out, etc.” : — 

(а) Infinitive( )'^ i^<^y^kandan : (the Infinitive can also be used as a 

noun) : negative Infinitive, 7vd-kandan or na-kandan. 

(б) Imperatives^ kan'^ dig thou, etc.” (or hi-kan). Past Participle 

( J^xiu ) (active and passive ) kanda"*^ “dug” or “having dug.” 
Present Participle (^^l^ “ digging ” (indeclinable). Noun 


J Mushtariki i.e. “shared, common.” 

^ In modern colloquial, Transitive only. 

In modern colloquial, afsurda (with shudan) only used. 

In modern colloquial, Intransitive only. 

6 i.©., of which the agent is “known.” 

^ Sarf “conjugation,” taerlf kardan ov gar da tidan to 

conjugate.” In India, gardan is used for a “ conjugation.” 

T For the Infinitive as a verbal noun, vide vj 115 {h). and (r) Remark. 

® ^ighct-yi amr “ Imperative mood,” also called amr~i jnuiarrad to dis- 

tinguish it from amr-i tmiddmi “the Continuous Imperative.” The second 

persons are called jr^t amr-i hdzir, while the third persons of the Aorist or Present 
Subjunctive bi-hanad “let him dig” hi-kanand “let them dig,” are 

nmr-i-ghhaih. 

* In such sentences as which equals this Parti- 
ciple is called mdzi-yi 7na*t,Ufl ^ the final U being considered the 

equivalent of the conjunction ( ) va 3* 
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of agency ( kananda ‘‘a digger’' (declinable). Noun of 
Possibility or Future Participle kandani ‘‘that is to be dug up, fit to 

be dug up” ; plural kandanihd “ things that are to be dug up, or are 
fit to be dug up.” 

/. Aorist or Present Subjunctive ( muzdri ). 

or ^3^0 kanam or hi-kanam “I may dig up” (or “let me dig 
up”)j or kanl or “ mayst thou dig,” etc. 

Remark /. — The termination ^ of the 1st person of the tenses of tran- 
sitive or intransitive verbs is styled by grammarians mlm-i mutakallim ( 

). 

The suffix am [ ‘vide’ § 66 (a)] is termed mvm-i isbdt-i fM 
( cU? ci.Uif ), as in shddmdnram I am rejoiced.” 

Remark IL — In old poetry a pleonastic alif is sometimes found at the 
end of the third person singular of this tense. 

II. Present (zamdn-i hdl Jhw ). 
mi-kaiiam “ I dig up, or am digging up, etc. (also I will dig up).” 

Remark. — Present tenses can also be formed by prefixing participles or 
a verbal adjective to tlie verb “to be.” 

Ill A. Imperative ( siij.ha^yi amr ). 

or kan or hikan “ dig thou.” 
or kamd or bi-kanid “dig ye.” 

The other persons are identical ivith the Aorist. 

Remark. — If the initial letter of the Imperative has zamma for its vowel, 
the vowel of the prefix As may also be changed to zamma, as : bu-guzdr or 
bUquzdr. Such contractions as bugzdr occur in poetry and in modern col- 
loquial, vide § 72 (a). 

III. B. The Coniimious Imperative (amr 4 muddmi 

mi-kan (class.), or Juiml-kan (class.), or haml bi-%an 

(class.) “ continue to dig up ; keep on digging.” In modern colloquial 
hay bi-kan is used. 


^ or chib real or regular Active Participle as distin- 

guished from Adjectives and Compound Adjectives that have the sense of a t^ast 
Participle. 

2 In modem Persian the prefix is nearly always used with the Imperative. It is, 
however, generally omitted before^ the Imperative of , and always before 
the Imperative of and often before kun “do.“ 
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Remark , — The Precative kanad ‘‘Oh that he may dig” is 

classical, and confined to the third person singular. In old poetry, how- 
ever, other persons are found. [Mahddd is both classical and modern 
colloquial.] 

///. G. Prohibitive Imperative (‘ vide ’ slgha-yi amr-i nalvi ). 

(^<^0 * morkan “dig not up (thou).” 

J ma-kamd “ dig not up (ye.)” 

(The remaining persons are identical with the Negative Aorist.) 

Remark . — For an example, in classical Persian, of the Past Subjunctive 
used as a Continuative Imperative, vide § 125 (7) (6). 

IV. The Preterite {mdzi-yi mutlaq (3^^ ^ )* 

kandam ‘ ‘ I dug up. ^ ’ ’ 

This tense, in writing, when affirmative frequently takes the prefix , 
for eupliony only. 

F. Imperfect^ (mazl-yi istimrdri 

haml-kandam. o\ “ I was digging up, I used 

to dig up.” 

(This tense is also used in past and future conditions.) 

VI. The Past Conditional or Hahitual, or the Optative^ ( 

kandame (class.), or rarely me-kandame and hame-kandame^ vide 

§ 68 VI. 

Remark . — This tense can take the prefix «?y. The second person singular 
is rarely used, and the second person plural, perhaps, does not exist. The first 
person plural is rare and, perhaps, should not exist; vide Remark, § 68 
VI, Remark. 

VII. Future Definite (mustaqhil 
Wiwdham hand “ I will dig up.” 

Tlie prefix is sometimes added to the auxiliary khwdham in this 

tense. In poetry, the full and not the shortened form of the Infinitive occurs; 
vide also § 80. 


^ III modern colloquial is preferred, being less peremptory. 

^ A classical form of the third person singular is formed by adding 
alif-i tahsin as rafta (for raft), Sa‘di frequently uses gufta, which is also m.c. 

8 When preceded by agar this tense is called mazi-yi sharpl,. 

^ When preceded by kash kashhi, etc., this tense is called 

mazl-yi tammana'l. The same term appears to be applied to the Imperfect and 
PI Liperfect when preceded by kash, etc. 
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Vlll. The Perfect (ma-zi-yi qarib ). 

tc>SS ^ kanda am I have dug.” 

In the third person singular the ast is often omitted, thus for 

Eemark. — An old form of the second person singular is kandasti 

(for kandxi'i) and a contracted form of the third person singular is 

kandast [vide § 66 (d)]; perhaps the other persons occur, but if 
so they are rare. In a rarer form still, a is found affixed to the auxiliary 
of the Perfect. This form seems to be always Conditional. 

IX, Pluperfect {mdzt-yi ha^id ). 

y tcyiS kanda hudam '‘I had dug up.” 

This tense is also used in past conditions, in modern Persian only. 

Remark, — A little-used form of the Pluperfect, used in Conditional and 
Optative clauses, is: kanda hudaml, i.e., to the Past Participle of 

a verb, the Past Conditional or Habitual of budan, instead of its 

Preterite, is added. Example : — Jjt;' ay kdsh az 

avval I^udd rd paristtda budamu 

X. Future Perfect or Past Subjunctive ^ (nmzuyi shakkl ). 

kanda hash am ‘*I will have dug up; must have dug up; may 
have dug up.” 

This tense is also used as a Past Subjunctive. 

(c) The following tenses are rarely used : — 

ri) Continuative Perfect mi-kanda ast (m.c.) ‘‘he has been 

digging up ” ; tlie Imperfect is ordinarily used for this tense, vide § 125 (t) 

(2) (j^O ^ kanda me-budam (old) “(if) I had dug” 

the Imperfect or Pluperfect is generally used instead of this tense, which is of 
doubtful accuracy and is not used by Persians. 


1 The second person is written and also (but rarely) <^1 

^ This tense is also called mazi-yi iktimaU, and mazl-yi 

waznwn, and mazi-yi mashkuk {ot taahkik) itom^haml “imputing,” zann 

* thinking, suspecting” and shakk “doubting.” 

8 Or kanda biidame (not used in modern Persian, and rare in old 

Persian) : me-kanda hudam is another form : 

Qazl~l tanha ahab-i mv-rafta hud, 

Su~yi hustan did duzd-l hamchu dud, 

“ One night a Qazi was going alone towards a garden. 

When he saw a thief (pass him) like smoke.” 
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Remark. — In the following example (ni.c.) 

agar niahista hudid kar salMa nami-slmd ‘‘if you had remained sitting still, 
nothing would have been found ’ ’ the Past Participle of the intransitive verb 
is considered an adjective and not part of the verb; both verbs are, therefore, 
correctly in the ordinary Imperfect to express a supposition. 

(3) According to Forbes, “Let him continue digging.” 

I am unable to find any examples of such a tense. Such an expression 
in modern Persian would be taken to mean “it is kanda ” (engraving), 
just as nuqra mi-hasliad signifies “it is silver.” 

(4) cyj a Future Perfect, “ho will have dug, he must have 

dug.” This tense is used by the Afghans and sometimes by the Persians. 
It is of doubtful accuracy. For example, vide § 125 (;) (3). 

(5) Xjy' kanda huda am “ I must have dug.” This tense, 

which is also of doubtful accuracy, is used in modern Persian. For example, 
vide § 125 (j) (5). 

(/) The third person singular of the Aorist may be made Optative or 

Benedict! ve, by lengthening the fatha of the final syllable; thus h^ivad 
s _ 

becomes huvdd or had: kanad becomes “ Oh that lie 

may dig ^ : Guy and mard ki Izad-at tauha dihdd ^.y 

“ They say ‘ may Allah aid thee to repent”’ K. 172, Whin.) 

{g) Paraphrases of some of the tenses can be made by prefixing Parti- 
ciples, Persian or Arabic, and Verbal Adjectives, to the verb “to be,” as:— 

1^wdhdn4 an hud- ki — aS (m.c.) “he was desirous of 

raftanl liasiam (m.c.) “I am about to go”; nmrda 

ast (m.c.) “it is dead” (also “he has died”); ^<-.1 ^ u idlib~i ^ibn 

asi “he seeks after knowledge”; ina'lum asf it is known.” 

{h) To be about to do a thing, can be expressed as follows : Dar sadad4 
{or f^aydl4) rajtan hudam poy (Jh^^ or) or darsharaf4 raftanhudam 

y “ I was on the point, eve of, departure ” ; also in modern 

colloquial by, mi-idiwahad bi-ravad ki — “he is on the point of going 
when — : u dar knr4 murdan (m.c.) “ he is dying”; AS* 

— j\ j “I was on the point of approaching 

her and jumping over the wall when — ” (Trans, of Haji Baba, Chaj). XXII 1) ; 
(dar kdr — also means to be actually engaged in) : j 

“ I was about to leap over the wall.” (Tr. H. B. Chap. XXIII). 

(i) The Imperative can also be expressed as follows e^^5y 
zinhdr dast4 tu iakdn naMwurad “don’t let your hand shake”, 
ma-guzdr ki hi-yuftad “don’t let it fall” ; bu-guzdr 

hiydyad “ permit (him) to come ” ; hu-guzdr bdshad “ let it alone.’ ’ 


1 This alif is called aUf4 da* a or alif-i tamanna. 
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Gu say, suppose, let” ( Imperative of guftan) occurs in writing with 
much the same signification as hi-guzar. 

GU’M ^ (conjunction) ** although.” 

o ^ 

Remark I. — The Preterite Potential (vide §77) is called the 

mazyyi imhani or ma'^ ma^ ^*hqudrat ( or ). 

Remark II. — Sarf~i saghir ( ) is an Indian term applied to run- 

ning through the moods and tenses of a verb, giving the Infinitive, the third 
person singular of the Preterite, Imperfect, Pluperfect, Future, Aorist, and 
Present, the second person singular of the Imperative and the Negative 
Imperative, and the Present and the Past Participles. 

8arf-i kdbir ( ) is conjugating a verb in all its Persons, Moods 

and Tenses, in both voices. This term, too, is Indian. 

§ 70. Verbal Adjectives. 

{a) From the Imperative stem of some verbs a Verbal Adjective (or 
Substantive) with the termination a is formed, which differs little in signifi- 
cation from a Present Participle, thus: — dtdan “to see,” Imperative 
bln “see thou,” verbal adjective hind “seeing, clear-sighted” 
(plural hlndydn (classical) ) ; nd-hmd “ blind ” or “a blind man 

bind shudan “ to get sight, recover sight.” 

^ 1 $) 

; 1 > 

Dar kdrgaJiri kuzd-gar-i raftam dusky 
Dldam du hazdr kuza guyd u i^dmush.^ 

“ Once in a potter’s shop, a company 
Of cups in converse, did I chance to see. 

(0. K. 283 Whin.) 

Vide also examples in § 43 (r). 

vSimilarly, from ddshtan and^i«i dar, comes \j,\cddrd “ holding fast; 

a possessor, a lord, rich ” (m.c.) : from juslan and ju or juy. comes 

jrujd “seeking”; from sazidan [saz] “to be worthy ” comes, 

sazd : and from i^sS guftan and ^ gu or comes gnya 

“ speaking, etc.” For an example of b|y tavdnd and nd-tavdn^ ‘ vide’ 
§77 (e) and Remark. 

Panrd has a Passive as well as an Active sense. Some of these 
Verbal Adjectives are not declinable, and are equivalent to Participles. 

(b) A few nouns have a similar termination; thus from palm 

“broad” comes pahnd “breadth”; from rawskan “clear. 


I Poetical for .-^^-^khamush. 
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bright” rawshana (old) “brightness,”^ also “Roxana” the Greek 
form of the name of the wife of Alexander the Great, who was a daughter of the 
king of Persia: Uy tarsa a “ Christian.” 

§ 71. Negfative Verbs. 

(а) Fi'hi nafl negative verb and Ft‘l-z nahi prohibitive 

verb. The Negative prefixes are: (1) or (2) or ; and 

(t5) b na,^ The prefix is always omitted when the verb is negative, as: 

bi'hinani “ let me see ” ; na-hinam- “let me not see.” 

(б) Ma is used witli the second person singular and plural only of the 

Imperative, and with the Negative Precative, as: ma-purs “don’t 

ask ma-kunid “don’t do” ; and (with the Precative Aorist) 

ma^bindd “ may he not see.” It is always joined to its verb in writing, 
and in compound verbs immediately precedes the verb itself, as : 

dust 7na~z(in “don’t touch”; '*nde also Remark to [p). The 

benedictive forms ma-inmiad , ma-kunad, ^ etc., are sometimes used 
in m.c. 

Bemarlc , — The laa occurs in the conjunction mabdd or mabddd (the 
Optative of also in the adverb magar “but, perhaps,” which is 

compounded of ma and agar. 

(c) In modern colloquial, however, ma is falling into disuse; and 
na> aj is generally used instead, as it is less imperative and therefore civil. 

{d) Na Aj is correctly prefixed to all the tenses with the exceptions of the 
second person singular and plural of the Imperative [vide (b) ], and in modern 
colloquial it is even prefixed to these also. It is also prefixed to the Past 
Participle, and to the Shortened Infinitive as well as to its full form, as: 

ciaiO (; In kdr rd na-kunid Khudd 7ia-karda bad 

nn-shavad (m.c.) “don’t do this (God forbid it), it may not turn out well.” 
It can, in writing, be joined to the verb or be written separately. 

(ej The Ai immediately precedes the verb or its prefix mi. Example : 

na-gujt “ he did not say ” ; nami-guyam “ I do not say.” 

If, however, the prefix be haml and not mi, the negative is 
prefixed to the verb, as: haml na-guyam, 

1 Tht) usual forms, however, are pahna% rawahana^l In modern 

colloquial panhaH is used for pahnu-l. In India ros/i?? a-? geaerally means “ink,” and 
rosJml “ brightness. ’ ’ 

^ Called )uim i nafy. 

8 Nimi nafy but with the Imperative it is, or should bo. called 

nun-i nahy. For this nun is Interrogation, vide § 73. 

In the negative is called or ; but when written it is 

* But the negative of the Past Participle used as an adjective takes na b only. 
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Similarly, in compound verbs, tlie aJ follows the prefix, being joined 
to the verb itself, as: d<ist har nami-dari ‘‘won’t you 

remove your hand V or won’t you cease doing? ” : jjjf\ agar har oia- 

gardam ‘‘if I don’t return”; harf na-zadarn ‘‘ I did not speak,” 

vide § 85 (c). 

The same rule holds good for A/c, as : « vd ma-ist “don’t 

stand still.” 

(/) This rule is sometimes broken in poetry, and by the Afghans in 
speaking, as : — 

j 

Chun nist dar in zamana sud-l ziMirad 
Juz hi-ldiirad az zarmna har mi na-M^urad, 

“Small gains to learning on this earth accrue, 

They pluck life’s fruitage, learning who eschew.” 

(0. K, Bub, 224 Whin.) 

(g) Ndl'^ occurs only in compounds, as: na-d?c^a (adj.) “unseen”; 

“blind”; os^i 0 wJJi-o )] y u az in maUah nd-khwabdn ast 

(local and incorrect) “ he does not want to do it.” 

The Infinitive being considered a noun^ the Negative Infinitive is 
often treated like a compound, and formed with seldom with Ai. In 
modern Persian, however, na is preferred to 'tvd b. 

In nlst u 'imd)ud kardan, the is probably considered 

a shortened Infinitive, or a verbal noun. 

{h) In Persian, two negatives are sometimes used where in English one 
only is correct, vide § 123 (6) (5) and (e) ; also for the negative verb with 
^ hilch, vide § 39 {d) (1), (2), (3) and Remark. For the negative 
after a verb of prohibition, vide § 122 {n). 

(?■) With the auxiliaries hdyad etc., the negative is sometimes added 
to the auxiliary and sometimes to the principal verb, as : hdyad hi na- 
knnad or na-hdyad bi-kunad iXjU); na-bdyad m/^ ; 

chird hdyad bi-hukmri shar' rdzi na-shavand? (Tr. 

H. B., Chap. VI) “ why shouldn’t the dispute be legally settled (as there is a 
Mulla present) ? ’ ’ 

ij) Kam fS md andak ^ usually in poetry, can give the idea of a 
Negative, as : — 


^ Not A*^ 1^, 
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Chandan lei justand kamtar ydftand (Gul.) “in spite of their dilis:ent 
search they couldn’t find him,” or “ the more they searched, the less they 
found him.” 

Vide also § 121 (b). 

§ 72. Euphonical Rules and Accents in the Verbs. 

(а) Wlien the Imperative of a verb ends in j, this letter sometimes 

differs in pronunciation in the Imperative and in the other tenses. If the j of 
the Imperative is pronounced it becomes a,v before n, as shaw^ “ be- 
come, go” (Imperative of shudan), shavam^ Aorist;^; raw (or ro) 

‘‘go” (Imperative of raj tan), ramm, Aorist; davidan “to 

run” (Imperative •jj daw), Aorist davam 

If the j of the Imperative is pronounced u, a ^ is inserted for euphony, 
as; giijtan “to say,” Imperatives^' bigu “ say,” Aorist hi-guyam. 

The latter rule also holds good when the Imperative ends in a,as:c)ji >^3 
namudan, !-•-> ^lamd “ to show,” Present ml-namdyam. Such verbs 

have two forms of the Imperative, one with and one without tlie 
as: justan “to seek,” Imperative ju or juy \ guftan “to 

speak,” Imperative yt gu or guy (classically go or go,e)\ namudan 
namd or namay 

(б) As stated in § G8 (6) (3), the prefix aj is omitted in verbs compound- 
ed of an indeclinable particle and a verb. 

(c) If the verb begins with alif without madda, this letter is generally 
changed into ^ after the prefixes a>, Aj, orA/o, for the sake of euphony, as: 

anddj^t “lie threw,” nayanddMity “he did not throw,” 

(also written uftam “ I may fall,” bl-^yuftam: angdr 

“consider,” mayangd?\ 

(d) If the verb begins with an alif marked by a mac^a ( )» the alif 

remains, the rnadda oi course being rejected : — drad “he may bring ” ; 

biydrad “ let him bring” ; maydr “ do not bring.” 

(e) In poetry, the often unites with the verb, as: ndmad (for 

naydmad) “ he came not.” This license is often taken by ^Urnar-i Khayyam, 
The contraction occurs in modern colloquial also. 

(/) The accent of the verb falls on the last syllable of either stem, except 
there be one of the prefixes ai, Aj, or or the verb be a compound with 


1 In the modern language, both shaw and bi-shaw are used, but the latter is 
less common. 

Indians, especially Punjabis, have a passion for using ^ : they intrude it after every 
alif or ya. 

In ]y va ma-i8t, this euphonic ^ is always omitted. 
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a preposition or an adverb;^ in the latter cases, the accent falls on the 
prefix or the prefixed preposition, vide § 21 (a) and (6), (I) to (4). 

§ 73. Interrogative Verbs. 

(a) Interrogation is usually expressed by the tone of the voice. It is 

also expressed by prefixing to the question bf dyd “whether? ” or 
magar^" but ? ” or by suffixing the words h ya Tia “ or not ? ’ ’ Examples : 
A) b rafta ast yd na? “ has he left the place or not ? ’* ; hT 

dyd Farsi nami-ddnid “ what, don’t you know Persian ? ”: 

magar murda ast ki harf nami-zanad “ is he dead that 
he doesn’t speak?”; magar FivdnadX “ are you mad?”, or “ I 

fancy you must be mad.” 

In modern colloquial, bf dyd is seldom used,^^ magar usually taking 
its place. Interrogation magar is both positive and negative, and is used 
idiomatically at the beginning and end of short exclamative phrases. 
Examples: ^5 0^^ magar shardb JMwurdl? “ I think you have been 

drinking,” lit. “ but have you been drinking ? ” ; rafti magar ? “ you 

went there, didn’t you ? ” (a sly question). 

(b) followed by ydna A>b also signifies “whether or not,” as: 

A).b owii namt-ddnam hi murda ast ydna^^l don’t know 

whether he is dead or not ’ ’ ; the yd na at the end cannot be omitted. 

Remark 7. — Interrogation is of course also expressed by the interroga- 
tive pronouns or adjectives, as: chand “ how much ? ” , or by the inter- 
rogative adverbs, as : ku or kujd “ where ? ” ; bardy4 chi sahab (^\y. 
“ for what reason, why ? ” 

Remark 11. — A simple question with the object of obtaining a direct 
answer is called isiifhdmri istikhbdri. If the question indi- 

cates negation, as in, ki mi-guyad ki khaydhi safar ddrad'l JU^ 

“who says he is thinking of going on a journey?”, it is called 
istifhdm-i inkdri. If the question expects the answer “ yes,” it 

is called istifhdm4 iqrdri, as in: — “Am I not youc 

Lord ? ” 

^ aT aj ^ y 


1 Examples: bardashtan, bdz gashtan. 

2 In negative interrogation as naml-ravi ** won’t you go ? ” the nun is 

styled nicn-i istifham-i nafy vide § 71 (a) foot-notes (2 and 3). This 

negative interrogation can imply assertion, as : — 

b 'tiii A — ♦A — (Gul.) 

2 Indians for ki might substitute aydf which, however, is incorrect. 
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§ 71. Roots or Stems of Simple Verbs. 


(a) The number of simple verbs in Persian is small. As already stated, 
the Infinitive ends in dan or tan. Such Infinitives are called masdar-i 
munsarif ( ) as opposed to the Compound Infinitives, vide § 85. 

Infinitives in dan are preceded by the lomj vowels d, i and il, or by 
fatha, or else by the consonants r and n. 

Infinitives in tan are preceded by M, s, sh or /. 

(h) In the so-called irregular verbs the irregularity consists, only in tlie 
Imperative differing from the root of the Infinitive. Thus dulan to 
see ’ ’ has an Imperative bin see thou ’ ’ ; kardan ‘ ‘ to do ” , kun ; 

dadan ‘‘to give,” dih^ etc. 

(c) The following are the rules for forming the Imperative or stem/ 
together with lists of the exceptions. Verbs marked by an asterisk are 
obsolete in m.c,, while those marked with a dagger are regular: — 

( 1 ) Infinitives in ddan or idan^^ aniV infinitives in tan preceded by s, 
reject these letters to form the root; in tlie same way, infinitives in adan 
reject this termination, i.e., dan and the fatha preceding, as: — 


Infinitive, 

m.c. firistddan to send 

m.c. purstdan to ask 

m.c. zlstan to live 

m.c. tavdnistan to be able 

dzhadan 

dzhidan I 

- - 7 to sew 

azidan ^ 

djidan ' 


Boot or Stem, 
flrist 
purs 
zi 

tavdn cjy 


.. dzhji 


Exceptions. 

Infinitive, 

zddxxn ^ t ^ f o bring forth young ; to 
m.c. zd^idan be born, 

m.c. dfridan ^ to create 

m.c. dmadan to come 

m.c. guzidan ® to choose 


Boot or Stem, 
zd I 3 or zd,y (trans. 
and intr.) 

dfrin 

dy or a f 
guzin 


1 Verbs wliose Imperative stems are formed according to rules are called qiyasl 
) ‘ ‘ analogical, presumptive, regular ; those that are not so formed are called 
yho-yr-i qiyast^ or shazz (rare, irregular), or samd^l ( ) “ traditiona 

irregular. ’ ’ 

^ The greater part of the simple Persian verbs end in Idan, 

8 Verbs marked f are regular. 

**■ Infin. used in m.c. 

5 In m.c. dfarldan. 

^ But gazidan m.c. (regular) “ to bite, sting.” 
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m.c. (Y\x\g,) gadan ) copulate (of men 

m.c. (vulg.) ^a%a7^ t 5 only), 

m.c. dddan oiilvi to give 
m.c. shanidan J 

shanudan ' to hear 

m.c. aJiinuftan ) 

m.c. gushddan \ 

m.c. kushddan 
m.c. kushudan'f ] 

m.c. didan cjojj) to see 
m.c. zadan to strike 

*bakhtdan to stitcli 


"^istandan t 

m.c. sitddan ! 

. - , rto carry away 

m.c. sitandan'\ j 

8itdnidan'\ I 

drdstanf^^^^J^ ) 

. to adorn 
drastan ) 


m.c. 

m.c. 


m.c 


"^dmddan 

. bdlidan 

'^bdludan'\ 

^bdWldan\ 


^ prepare 

S' to grow, increase 


m.c. 'pdSdan\ j to stand firm, endure ; 

m.c. 'pdyidan^^^^S^ ' look stedfastly at; to 
*pdyistan ■ trample under foot, 

m.c. hdyistan to be necessary 


gd (f or< 7 a^ 
dih 

shunaw or shinaw ^ 

kusJid or kushdy 

bm^ 
zan c)j 
bciMiya him 
(m.c.). 

sitdn 


drdy or drd l;f . 

dmd uT or dmdij ; 

(dmdda kardan in m.c.) 

bdldy 

pd Ij or pay ; {pdyistan 
very rare). 

( ) Imperative does 

not exist. 


payrdstan^ to adorn ; to prune ; to plrd or payrdy or ; 

{pirdstan) clip. in m.c. plrdstan, 

m.c. payvastan to join, to be joined .. payvand^ tr. and 

intr. ; in m.c. the tr. is 
payvasta kardan. 


'^iamdan^ ') to draw tight ; to twist ; tan 

Hanudan be twisted. 


I The only verb in which the Imperative appears to be derived from a verb totally 
different from the Infinitive. 

Payvand subs, “a joint, connection ; mark of a join**: payvasta (Participle) 
signifies also ‘‘ always, continually.” 
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^yistan j 

m.c. jastan 
jahidan'\ 

m.c. justan to search (in m.c. also . . 

= to find). 

m.c. chldan to pluck, cull 

m.c. bar Mhdstan ^ to rise up, get up . . 

m.c. Miwdstan^ to wish, desire 

m.c. rastan to be liberated, to escape ; . . 

to let go. 

m.c. ru^idan'^"^ 

S' sto grow 

m.c. rustan 
*rtstan 

*ristan • .. 

m.c. yisldanlf | 

m.c. rishtan^ 


jah 

ju or ;% 

chin 

harWiiz 

I^ipah 

rah t) trans. and intrans. 

ruj) or ‘ (intrans. ; 

ruyd vl. adjective). 

or risi^) ; {nsmdn 
thread). 


m.c. ridaii ^ nature, to stool 

*zUan wi-3?tolive 
m.c. zistan'\ 

m.c. shikastan to break (trans. and in- 

trans.), 

m.c. kdhidan^\ \ 

> to lessen 

m.c. kdstan ) 

m.c. giristawf ) 

s 

m.c. gmistan ^ i xx i. 

s 9 I to break on, to snap : 

*gusustan — t f tr. and intr. 

m.c. gusikhtan J 


. . rl is) (and in m.c. nn e^;). 
A crude word, only 
used by the vulgar.* 

. . zi 

. . ahikan trans. and 

intrans. 

kdh tr. and intr. 
girl ; (giryakun m.c.). 

. . guail trans. and 

intrs. ; in m.c. trans. 


1 Note that and though spelt differently are pronounced the same, 

•z ruHdan to gcow ] rawldan or ravldan (old) “ to go, travel, walk.*’ 

s Bushian (old), “ to colour, dye.” 

4 In polite speech «ar-a godam raftan (to squat), or bi-kina r-i ab raftan 

6 In modern Persian kasr kardan is preferred for tr. for lowering of price 

or value : 3^ az qlmat-i qdll kdsta ehud m.c. “carpets have gone 

down. ’ ’ 

« Nigarlst “ he looked ** and na-girlst “ he did not weep.” 

16 
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m.c 


*mdnistan ^ r to resemble 

. mdndan e;i>oU to remain, be super- 
fluous ; to be fa- 
tigued; to resemble. 


m.c. nishddtan ^ to sit 

^nigaristan ^ 

m.c. nigarlstan >to look at, view . . 

'^nigar%dan'\ J 


man e>l>o intr. ; mdnd vl- 
adjective. 

man The participle 

mdnda is used as an 
adjective, “fatigued,” 
especially by the Af- 
ghans. In India it also 
means “poor, worn 
out” (of animals).] 
nisliin '^ 


nigar ^ : (nigaridan very 
rare). 


to be able ; (in dictionary ydr 
other meanings also 
given). 


"^ydristan ^ 

"^ydrastan 
m.c. hastan » to bind 

*nishdstan ^ , 

^ to place 

m.c. nishdndan^ ) 


. . hand ‘>'b : \hasta shudan 
pass. m.c.]. 

. . nishdn : [nishdsUi 

in m.c. = starch]. 


shu^ldan \ 

m.c. shustan | to wash 

m.c. shundan^ ) 


shuy or shur : 

(sJiur is the stem most 
in use in m.c., but 
both are used). 


Remark, — It will be noticed that some verbs have two forms of the 
Imperative stem, one ending in ^ and one in a vowel without as : a f or 
dy. In writing, both forms are used ; but in modern colloquial the is 
nearly always discarded, as : ^ hi-gu “say ” (not hi-guy ^5-^ ). 


1 Manand adv. {mUl) “ alike, resembling.” The Afghans use these verbs 

also as a transitive, ‘‘ to put, place.” 

^ Nishasta ast is both Perfect Tense and Past Participle with aat for the English 
Present tense: l»->f anjd niahaata aat “he is sitting (seated) there,” but 

anjd ml-niahmad ” that is where he always sits.’ ’ 

= mgarlat “ he looked ” or else na-girlat “ he did not weep.” 

4 The Gabrs use this word in writing, Ij t*^ huzurgl-yi 

EJivudd rd kaa-l noryatad darydft “ none can perceive the greatness of God.” 

6 Shurldan (m.c.) also signifies “ to grow mad, be distracted.” 
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(2) Infinitives in udan — of which there are not a large number 

reject dan and change u into d or dy, as : — 

m.c. situdan^ to praise .. situ Uu. or sitdy"^ ^ILo. 

m.c. namudan \z3dy^ to do, to show . . namd U-i or namdy 

trans. and intrans. 


Exceptions, 

m.c. hudan to be 

m.c. shudan ') 

^ - > to become, to go 

^shudan ) 

*tanudan ^ to draw tight, to twist, 

Hanldayil; ) be twisted. 

shanudan 

m.c. shanidan eJ 
m.c. ^shanujtan 

*zinudan to neigh 

)to reap 

) 

, . , . . f' to slumber, doze . . 

gA^navidan'\ ) 


"^damdan 
m.c. daramdan'\ 

m.c. ghnnudan 


*-to hear 


hu y or hash. 

shaw 

tan 


shanaw 


zinaw y'y. (shayha kashi- 
dan in modern collo- 
quial). 

daraw yd. (In mod. Pers. 
the infinitive daraw 
kardan is preferred). 

(jhunaw 


Remark. — The following are regular: m.c. dzmudan “to try, 

to prove'’ (tr.) ; dsudan “ to rest, be satisfied, be at ease” (intr.) ; 

m.c. ajzudan or fuzudan ‘‘to increase” (tr. and intr.): m.c. 

dludan “to stain, pollute; to be polluted” (tr. and intr.); (in m.c. 

intransitive is dluda shudan ) : m.c. andudan^ “ to plaster, 

smear, gild, to twist”: m.c. pdludan^ “to strain, filter; become 

pure” (tr. and intr.) : m.c. baMkshudan (also m.c. baMtfShidan ^ 

“ to give, bestow, forgive ” : m.c. rubudan i^dyj or "^ruhudan “ to rob, 

carry off ; withdraw oneself from sight ’ ’ (trans.) : m.c. zadudan 
“to polish, scour; wipe sadness from t^e mind”: "^sudan (also m.c. 
sdbidan and m.c. sd^ida7i } “ to rub, wea)’, anoint” (tr.)^: 


i SitaHsh kardan is also in use. 

Vide 112 {a). 

3 In modern colloquial andud kardan is preferred. 

^ In m.c. jaluda-yi (or paludoryi ) sib — ‘ sharbat of minced 

apple, rose-water and sugar.’ The Afghans use this verb and pdlidan for ‘*to 

search,*’ Pdluda in m.c. is also a sweetmeat made of starch and sugar. In m.c. this 
verb is tr. ; the intrans. form is pdluda shudan. 

^ Intransitive sdHda shudan. 
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irsudan “to rub, wear; to be worn, old ” (tr.) ^ : m.o. farmudan 

^dyoji ‘‘to order ” : kushudan (also kushddan ) “ to open ” : 

i.c. gushudan or gushddan 

(3) Infinitives in tan preceded by M reject and change ^ into J : — 

puMtan to cook .. pazJi 

andaM^tan to throw . . anddz 


Exceptions, 

*dkhtan ^ to draw a sword : to aM . 

"^akhtan ^ j geld. 

m.c. shindkhtan to recognize . . shinds 

m .c . gusiJ^tan ^ 

m.c. gusastan break off, snap . . gusil (XJ, tr. and intr. 

> / I 

*gu8U8tan J 

"^suj^tan ) 

m.c. ^ ** 


"^pll^tan 
m.c. plchidan f 




to twist, to coil 


pick tr, and intr. 


Remark, — The following are regular: — m.c. afrdkhtan (or m.c. 

frdshtdn (^;i^|yf)“to raise on high; to exalt” (tr.) : afrukhtan 
Q.c.) “ to set on fire” (tr.) ; m.c. dmul^tan ‘'to learnf 

^ teach” (tr. and intr.): m.c. dmtl^tan “to mix, mingle; 

\ be intermixed” (tr. and intr.): m.c. anglj^tan (also angidan 

) “to excite, rouse”: m.c. dvi^tan “to hang, suspend” 

r.) : m.c. bdkhtan “to play, to lose at play” (tr.): m.c. parddM^- 

“to finish; bring to perfection; to be busily engaged” 
r. and intr.) : m.c. parhlkhtan ^ (old) “ to educate ” (but parhizidan) 

Imper. “restrain oneself, abstain” (intr.): m.c. hiJ^tan 


A Usually the participle with an auxiliary verb is used. 

2 Also in compound verbs used as a substitute for kardan, to indicate respect. 

3 But aMkta kardan <UA.' << to geld’* only. 

^ In m.c. to learn only: amuzandan or dmuzanldan (me. 

to teach.” 

6 Man hi-m k^r naml-parddzam ^y^ji e.riV c:/®(m.c.) “I cannot do this” 

an In kar ra pardakhtam. ^ fj (m.c.) “I completed this” : 

y az namSz pardakht (m.c.) “ he finished his prayers ”= farigh shud. 

6 Parhlz^Aji “abstinence” and pahrlz kardan only, are common in 

odem Persian. 
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‘^to sift” (in diet, also “to enslave; become weak ”) (tr): taU^tan^ 

“to hasten; to assault: to make to gallop ” (tr. and intr.) : (old 

“ to pay a debt ; to wish, to want ” ; m.c. duhhtan “ to sew ” (tr. and 

intr.) : rlj^tan “to pour, diffuse; cast, melt; scatter, disperse^” (tr. 

and intr.): m.c. sWhtan “to make” (tr.) : *8upukhtan “to 

prick, pierce ; thrust one thing with force into another ’ ’ ; m.c. suMptan 
“ to burn, to be inflamed, to set on fire” (tr. and intr.) ; m.c. gudaMktan 
“to melt, to be melted” (tr. and intr.) : m.c. guriJ^tan “to 

flee away” : m.c. navd^tan* “ to soothe , caress , etc.’ ; to play upon 

an instrument; to sing”; (and with an instrument of punishment) “to 
chastise. ’ ’ 


(4) Infinitives in tan preceded by sh, reject ^ tan and change sh 
into ; y, as : — 

m.c. ddshtan to have .. ddr 

Exceptions, 

m.c. gashtan ^ to become, to saunter : . . gard dj 

m.c. gardtdan'f 3 to return; be inverted 

*dgAustan ^ ^ 


"^dgjiushldan^ 

*d gh lshtdan 


^to embrace 
» 

I 


d yh ush 


kush 




*u gkistan * ' 

m.c. kushtan to kill 

m.c. hishtan ^ ^ 

m.c. hilidan'\ > to let down; to quiet. Ml (Ja or 


'^Mshidan'f 


) 




m.c. sirishtan^ I to mix; to create: .. 


sirish u^r^. 

*sarish%dan 5 to mix. 

m.c. kdshtan^ plough; sow; till knr inm.c. “ tosow.” 

m.c. kishtan ^ the land; to plant 

1 TaMki w taz lardan “to make an inroad*’ : takhtan kardan 

“to attack”: takht dvardan “to attack”: tdMkt u fdrdj 

“plundering.” Hence from this verb, tdzi came to mean “Arabic : an 
Arab horse, an (Arab) greyhound.” 

‘i Bar sar-i kas-l nMktan “to fall upon ” : firu rlkhtan 

“ to pour out ’* : 02 ham rikhtan (m.c.) “ to go to pieces ; also rikJkta shudan. 

3 In compound verbs , can take place of kardan, etc. 

4 In modern colloquial, only to sing or play an instrument or chastise. 

y Dar aghmh giriftan r in m.c. 

® Siriaht “mixed; nature, etc.”; airiahta “ mixed, kneaded, ** but 

ear riahta “ a knowledge of.” 

9 

7 kiahtan “ to sow,” but kuahtan “ to kill.' ’ 
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BOOTS OB STEMS OF SIMPLE VERBS. 


m.c. \ 

m.c. rishtan 

*r%8tan (jA^j 1 
*Tistan 


ris and ns ; 
ns only in m.c. 


m.c. navishtan^ to write 

m.c, agt&ashtan j n^ix; to moisten; 

m.c. ag&ishtan be moistened; to 

* agitushtan J defile. 


navis 

aghishta Icun 


Remark . — The following are regular: — m.c. ambashtan and 

aiibnshtan (tr.) ‘‘to fill, etc.”; m.c angashtan (or m.c. 

angaridan or ^angdrdan (intr.) : “to think, imagine”: ^awhdsMan 
“to devour, s wallow m.c. 'pinddshtan (or pinddrxdan 

to think, consider; be proud” (intr.); m.c. ddsliian “to 

have, hold, keep” (tr.) : m.c. guzdshtan to plsice, ^\xt on ^ leave” 

(tr.) : m.c. guzashtan “ to pass, pass by” (intr. : m.c. gumdshtan 

“to appoint for a purpose : m.c. nigdshtan (or m c. nigdrtdan 

“ to paint, portray ; embroider, to write.” 


(6) Infinitives in dan preceded byj r, or reject dan as; — 
m.c. kandan to dig, root kan e/. 


Exceptions 

m.c. dvardan to bring 

m.c. shumurdan to count 

m.c. hurdan to carry, to bear 

m.c. kardan to do 

m.c. murdan to die 

m.c. sipurdan 


^supdrdan J 

m.c. dzurdan 
*dzdrdan 


I to resign, commit, 
deposit, travel. 


't 


to offend, to injure 


m.c. afshurdan to squeeze ; to express . . 

*farkandan to dig a canal, bring 

water into the fields. 


dvar t ;jf or dr ;f. 

sliumdr 

bar ji, 

kun ^ . 

mir yy>. 

sipdr 


dzdr : azdr daddn 
jfjf (m.c.). 

afshdr 

farkan ii/y, and farkand 


1 nushtan {gen. nushldan or nvi^sh kardan) “ to drink” ; but navishtan, 

etc. . “to write.” 

Also m.c. guzar kardan “ to pass by (a person, etc.).” 

^ In India the past participle, gumdshta^ is a common term for a com- 

missary, or agent, especially in the Commissariat Department. 
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(6) Infinitives in tan ^ preceded by /, reject tan, and, by a law of 
permutation common to several languages, change the /o into b ^ : many 
verbs, however, retain the /: — 

m.c. yaftan to get, obtain . . yah 

m.c. hdftan to weave . . bdf vib. 

Exceptions, 

m.c. paziruftan to accept, approve . . paztr 

m.c. suftan^ to bore, pierce .. sumb ; sufta kun 


paztr 

sumb ; sufta kun 
: sufta kardan 
in m.c. 

nihuft 


m.c. nihuftan to conceal . . nihuft ciJy. 

m.c. dshuftan ) 

S 

m.c. kaftan | 

m.c. kdvidan > to dig, to root up . . m.c. kdv ^ , ( 

m.c. kandan'\ ; 

m.c. shiguftan i^yki^ ■)to expand (of a flower) , shiguft 
m.c. shikuftan 3 to smile. 

m.c. raftan to go .. raw j). 


m.c. kdv or ^ kan. 


m.c. shinuftan 

m.c. shanudan. to hear 

m.c. shanldan J 

m.c. guftan to say 


raw jj. 


shinaw 


. . gu^, or guy y. 


m .c . kii ftan'\ 1 

*kultan 

7 - 7 - 7 - L ^ trampl< 

m.c. kuhtdanj j 

m,c. ruftan^ 

*ruftan ►to sweep 

m.c. ruhtdan'f 

m.c. fartftan'\ deceive 

^fariftan ; 

m.c. giriftan to seize 


1 to break, bruise, knock, kub 
^ r trample under foot 


farlb^y^ also finb dddan 
ni.c. 


. > , ... 

1 Sufta Past Participle, but aifta (in m.c. thick, coarse, 


from an obsolete Infinitive. 

Guftan soraotimes means to say to oneself, hence ** to think : 

^ J3U ^ 

Tab* -am bi-namaz u ruza chun ma^il shud 
Ouftam ki murad-i kulU-yam hasil shud. 

“To prayer and fasting when my heart inclined, 

All my desire I surely hoped to find: ” — (O. K 180 Wliin.) 
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THE AUXILIARY VERBS. 


m.c. l^ujtan ' fkbuft (m.c.) 

m.c. Mhwahidan^^ sleep, crouch, I (m.c.) 

m.c. M^ushldan^ ^ etc. "j hhush (m.c.) 

m.c. I^mjiidan f i v — ^• 


m.c. Mz456fd5ant ^ 

m.c. Mmpidan f 
Haftan-f '\ 

Haftan c:^ r twist 


^ DO twist .. tab wl3 

m.c. tdbtdanif ) 

Remark. — The following is regular: — m.c. shitdftan to hurry, 

root shtidb 

§ 75. Hybrid Verbs. 


In addition to the pure Persian verbs, a certain number of hybrids are 
formed by affixing the termination idan cm>-? — to an Arabic root. Example : 
m.c. fdhmidan “to understand”; raqsldan (m.c.) (and raqs 

kardan) “to dance”; ialahidan “to summon” (m.c.) ; and a few 

others. Ohaltidan (m.c.) “ to roll, to wallow ” was originally Persian 

and then given an Arabic form by the Persians. 

Challdan (m.c.) is derived from the Urdu chalnd IIU. “ to go.” 

This hybrid Infinitive is called as opposed to a true 

Persian Infinitive. 


^ 7G. The Auxiliary Verbs ^ jUil ). 

ShuflfOi ” to become ” ; root shaw . 

(а) The verb shudan “to become, to go ” is conjugated regularly. 

The Imperative is shaw : in the other tenses, j before a vowel becomes v. 
The noun of agency shavandu is obsolete or else extremely rare.® The Aorist 
is shavam or bi-shavam both forms are used. The Imperative ^ 

seldom takes the prefix . 

(б) The third person singular of the Present and Preterite tenses is also 

used impersonally, especially in modern colloquial; mushnvadcy^ and namt- 
shavad “is it possible ? ” and “is it not possible? ” mt-shud 

namt-shud “was it possible; was it not possible? ” : vide § 77 {d). 

(c) Shudan is also used for conjugating the grammatical passive 

i JShipUbantdan or Jdkwaharidan jyp sleep; to make 

(a camel) lie down ; to lower (a flag or anything that is raised on high). 

Shavanda is sometimes used when translating literally from Arabic. 

8 Gum ahaw or gum bi-ahaw y^^ ^ “ be off with you,** are both used 

in m.c. 

♦ Compare (dimaq I agar hi-tu tarau ml-guftanrl chi ml-ahud hi Wkud-at ra b{ mahlaha 
andahhtl ? ^ \) ^ '* ass ! 

even if they did call you a funk what was there in that to make you go and cast 
yourself into danger ? ** 
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voice. In other cases its place can be taken by either of its synonyms, 
gashtan or gardidan Imperative gard 

(d) Note the following idioms : — 

(1) ^9^ ^x9j ^63 cyf an qadr ki raftan mi-shvd raftam^ I went as 

far as I was able ; an qadr ki karda ml-shud kardam ar ; jJf 

“ I did as much as I could.” 

(2) Ohunln na-khwdhad shud ki—jfS (Afghan and m.c.) 

‘ ‘ it will not happen that — ’ ’ ; jiJiat-i l^urdk just u ju kardan na-ldiwdliad 
shud j (Afghan) it will not be necessary 

to make a search for food.” 

(3) Gujtam chi mi-shavad agar in kdr rd kuni ? 

(m.c.) “I said why should you not do this ? ” : quft agar dar mufdvaza-yi u 
shahd td'khir kardi chi shudi jt\ *jusS (Sa‘dl) 

“he said, if he had delayed having connection with her one niglit what 
would it have mattered.” 

(4) Tdjir bi-khanda shud 'n.c.) the merchant began to 

laugh,” vide § 79 (c). 

(e) Ba^d maGum mushavad ^ (m.c.) “ we shall see ” ; also 

rnadurn shudan (m.c.) “ to appear.” 

Remark, — The auxiliary verbs are khudsian to want” (used in 

the Future tenses of verbs); hastan “ to be, exist” (used in Perfect 

tenses); hudan “to be” (used in the Pluperfect tenses); tavdnistan 

“ to be able” (used in the etc.) ; hdshtdan “ to be ” 

(used in the and shudan “ to become.” 

A defective verb is called Some of tlie auxiliary verbs are 

also defective. 

The A^'li jUi' are shud bud vi^, gardld and gashtyi^ , etc., and 
sometimes dmad and bar-dmad y . They are called ndqis because 
though in appearance intransitive verbs, they yield no sense with a subject 
alone, thus Ahmad bud wV.*:a.t by itself is really meaningless. 

Examples of dmadan as a fidd ndqis are : khayll puch bar-dmad 
y “ it turned out (was) very useless” : 

^U.vuf j 

§ 77. Ta van f Stan “to be able'': root tavdn diy- 

(a) This verb is regular, except that certain tenses, etc., such as the 
Imperative, noun of agency, are not used. 

(1) In classical Persian, this verb is usually either preceded by an 


1 An qadr ki ml-shud bi-ravam rajtam (m.c.) (‘^y 

^ TavUnldan vii^^i^ty obsolete. 
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Infinitive or followed by the shortened Infinitive, as : tanha 

kardan nami4avdnam (Afghan and Indian coll.) “alone I am not able to do 
it” ; I; jf y 1 f; ^ jt 

coM^iy az In sabah avval chiragh rd kushtam ki agar ru-yi pisar rd 

Mitvdham did az shafaqat^^ u rd kushtan na-khwdham tavdnist (Afghan) : 

kas na-tavdnad girift ddman-i dawlat bi-zur (Sa‘di) 
“none can compel fortune.” This construction is still used by the Afghans 
and Indians in talking.^ 

Bemark. —In the Gulistan. liowever, the full form of the Infinitive fre- 
quently occurs after the auxiliary, as: 

e;f agar birma' unat4 shumd 

jihaUl mu'ayyan gardad ki mujib-i jamHyyat-i khdtir bdshad baqiyya-yi 'umr 
az 'uhda-yi shukr4 an na-tavdnam birun dmadan (Sa‘dl) “if, through your 
influence, some means be settled that would release me from this burden, 
I will be grateful to you for the whole of my life”; oAji 

—AS' ufld-A) y cus \^ guftam bardy-i nuzhat-i ndzirdn va 

fusha^t-i hdzirdn kitdbi Qulistdn iavdnam tasnif kardan (Sa‘di) “ I replied 
that I would perhaps compose** the Gulistan as a delight and a satisfac- 
tion^ to its readers ^ so that — 

(2) Or the auxiliary is apocopated, i.e. the stem with or without the 
verbal prefixes is followed by the shortened Infinitive : in this case tire verb 
is a present impersonal. This construction is modern as well as Afghan and 
Indian: (j.j| ca*^j 

— AS' hi-hukm-i dn~ki parvdrda-yi ni^mat-iln khdnddn-am va 

bi-andak mdyoryi tayhyir-P l^diir bd vali-ni^ mat-i f^ud bl-wafd^% na4avdn 
kard ki — (Sa‘di) “ because I have been nurtured by the bounty of this House, 
and one cannot be faithless merely on account of a slight change in the regard 
of one’s patron towards one ’ ’ ; 

j Jij ^ yb 

Ddnl ki chi guft Zdl bd Rustam4 gurd? 

‘ Dushman nortavdn Jmqir u hichdra shumurd ’ (Sa‘di). 

‘ ‘ Knowest thou what said Zal to the hero Rustam ? 

‘ One ought not to count any enemy as despicable and impotent.’ ” 

1 In modern Persian bi-bmam (Subjunctive) would be more usual. 

^ Also pronounced shafqat, 

S Colloquially, the Afghans often use the Past Participle instead of the Infinitive 
before the auxiliary, thus ; dlda naml-fawdnam ^^[y ff®** didan nami-tawdnam 

yy ). 

in m. 4 1 am able to and D.V. will ; note direct narration in Persian. 

^ 6 Lit. ‘ ‘ amplitude. ” 

anddJsMi' The book being called the “ Rose Garden,” there i;^ a play upon the word 

even if tte‘ spectator.'’ 

yourself <* change,” but tagh^yyur “ anger.” 
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Imruz hi-kuah hi m%4avan kusht 

K'atash chu buland shud jahdn sul^t (Sa‘di). 

Kill to-day while it is possible to kill, 

For a small fire, if it becomes great, burns ^ the whole world.” 

Both constructions occur together in the following : — 

^ maldmaUash 

kardand ki chunin sayd ^ dar ddrn-at uftdd va na-tavdnisti nigdh ddshtan? Guft 
ay harddardn chi tavdn kard? — (Sa‘di) “ Tliey upbraided him saying, ^such a 
fine fish^ fell to thy lot^ — atid thou coulds’t not keep it ’ ? Ho said, ‘my 
brethren, what can one do — ’ ? ” 

Remark I. — Sometimes the auxiliary is not apocopated but is used 
impersonally in the third person singular, as : jA 

— 9 aft az bard-yi an ki liar ruz~ash ml4avdnad did magar 
dar zamistdn ki — (Sa‘di) “because one can see him (the Sun) every day, 
except in winter, when--/' 

Remark II. — The apocopated auxiliary is rarely followed by the full 
form of the Infinitive : — 

^ 31 

Bi-^uzr-i tauba tavdn rastan az ‘azdb4 Khuddy 

Vadik ml-na4avdn az zabdn-i mardum rast — (Sadi). 

“ By the atonement of repentance one can escape the wrath of God, 
But escape from the tongue of men one can never.” 

In this example rastan is used for rast in the first line : also 
mi-na4avdn in the second line for nami4avdn is a poetical 

license only. 

(3) A third construction is the Aorist (or Subjunctive) after the auxi- 
liary, as : — 

Warna sazd-vdr4 khuddvandi-yash 
Kas nadavdnad ki hi-jd dvarad (Sa‘di). 

“ Otherwise fitting His Glory, 

None is able to perform what is worthy of it.” 

(This construction is used in modern Persian.) 


1 Note the Preterites for the Aorist and I’resent tenses in a condition, after chun 

^ Sayd Ar. is applied to any game, or quarry, or prey ; anything in fact from a 
mouse to an elephant : the Persian (and Indian) equivalent is shikar 

S Dam “snare** is applied to any kind of net, snare, or trap, literally and 
figuratively. By trappers it is specially applied to a noose or set of nooses. 
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Remark, — Tavan ofy also takes the prefix {hi4avdn Tavdn 

is said to be sometimes contracted into tan . Slmyad and hdyad 

are sometimes used as synonyms for tavdn . 

(6) (1) In modern Persian, the last construction is the usual one, but in 
speaking the conjunction is generally omitted, as: nam%~ 

tavdnam hi-ydyam “I can’t come,” or I will not be able to come” for naml- 
tavdnam ki hi-ydyam^ iilrL ^,5 4>^f^AAA5 

J>U agar mayl Mshta bdshid m%4avdnid dar mihmdn-khdna manzil 
knrvid (modern colloquial; Rozen’s grammar) “if you like, you can put 
up in the hotel ” : ki is understood after rrvirtavdnld 

(2) The shortened Infinitive after the tenses of this auxiliary is still used 

by the Afghans and Indians, but in the modern colloquial of Persia this 
construction is not common : wlien used it is generally in third person 
singular, as : «i^ty (yl tn shakhs %n kdr rd namutavdnad 

hard (m.c.) ‘'this man can’t (or won’t he able to) do this.” 

(3) The Impersonal construction is also used in m.o., as: 

b chignna m%4avdn in kdr rd kard? (m.c.) “ liow is one to do this ? ” : 

jjh or) cXy nam%4avdn (or na-tavdn) hdvar kard (m.c.) “one 

cannot believe this ” : na-tavdnist kard (m.c.) or namitavdnist 

kard vSA-ioy (m c ) “ one could not (past) do tliis.” 

Remark. — The Perfect of tavdnistan is subject to the same rules 

that govern the Perfects of other verbs, vide § 125: t)aqt-ldar Landan hudand 
tavdnista and dnjd bi-ravand oJf Ai-Jiy ; tlie Perfect 

shows the speaker was not present. 

(4) The auxiliary need not be repeated before the second of two verbs, 
as : shnmd mi-tavdmd dnjd bi-ydyldva asp-davdni kunid? 

(m.c.) “can you come there and (can you) gallop your 

horse ? ’ ’ 

Occasionally, a transitive verb is understootl, or tavdnistan ^^.ify is 
itself considered transitive, as: ammd kasd ki kucha va hazar-i Isfahan rd nlk 
hi-ddnad va dar shah rdhnumd^l hi4avdnad, ghayr az man na bud fx} 

Jf ^ b ^ (Tr, H. B. 

Chap V), “but there was none but me who knew the streets of Isfahan, and 
who could act as guide in them.” Ouftam ^ dnki kuk kardami sd'at rd 
na-ddnad iddra-yi mamlakat rd chiguna tavdnad ’ ? f; 

Aify O'hoJ (Tr. H. B. Chap. VII) “ I said, ' how can a man 

who does not even know how to wind up a watch , manage a kingdom ? ’ ” : 

C 5 ^ 31 ^ (Tr. H. B. Chap. XXXVIII): 

Axf jyaasj e>iyxJ e;f y yUb ^ 1^ (Tr. H. B. Chap. XL). 

I Man qadir namt^basham ki In kar rd bi-kunam bj^ ^ 
or 

^ Either a simple question cr in the sense of ‘ i t is impossible to do this. * 
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(c) An Indian use of this verb is illustrated in the following example : — 

t.„ ln/0 ^j} cIa| ^ kJi ud QujtaiTl 

bi’hama hal ahl-i In masjid jamd'at-i huzurgdn va ma^drif tavdnad bud 
(classical) “ I said to myself perhaps the people of this mosque are a congre- 
gation of big and well-known persons.” If was substituted, the 

sense would be “must be”: ml-bdshand txxAU would mean “are.” 
Shdyad bdshand could also be used. 

(d) As already mentioned in § 76 (6), the third person singular of the 
Present and Preterite of shudan is used impersonally. It is followed either 
by the Subjunctive or by the shortened Infinitive, as : 

I U e;U.A bi'Vdsita-yi badt-yi rah naml-shud hamdn ruz td bi-sar-i 

kutal bi-rasim (m.c. Roz. (Ir.) on account of the badness of the road it was 
impossible to reach the top of the pass that day ” : 

nami-shud'^ ki hi nasihai rd bizanat bhkuni (m.c.) “was it not 
possible for you to give this piece of advice to your wife (and not to me) ? ” : 
^ na l^ayr naml-shavad (m.c.) “ no, it is impossible ” : jf 

V^sh az ^td'^ naml-shavad raft (m.c.) “we can’t go before the 
‘ Id ” : ^ b ^ naml shavad id imshab pas bi-glram (m.c.) 

“ can’t I possibly have it back by to-night? ” Note the shortened Infinitives 
in the following: y ^ ^\agar qasd^ 

na-bdshad chi tawr ml-shud sang rd barddsht anddJ^t (m.c.) “were there no 
intention, bow was it possible (how did it happen) to have picked up a stone 
and thrown it ? ” ^ 

(e) To be able, can also be expressed by the Passive, as: 

j chi tawr bi-ydylmy J^asta shuda 

nd-tavdn gashtlm va qadamhd-yi^ md bar-ddshta naml-shavad (m.c.) “ how can 
we come? we are worn out by fatigue, and cannot even lift our feet (our feet 
cannot be lifted).” 

Ai-J|A 

Ddnista naml-shavad bi-mhydr-i ‘uqul 
Sanjlda naml-shavad bi-miqyds-i qiyds. 

“ No man of science ever weighed (it) with scales, 

Nor made assay with touch-stone, no, not one! ” 

(0. K. 279 Whin.) 


1 Generally pronounced kutal. 

® Or chi ml-shud agar in nasihat rd hi-zanat ml-kardl {\n.c.). Colloquially and vul- 
garly the Imperfect is often used for the Present, apparently from a confused idea that 
the Imperfect is a Subjunctive or Conditional. An English writer sometimes says^ 
‘ ‘ What were you pleased to order ? ’ ’ 

3 Vulgar ^ayd. 

♦ For qaed-at ^*^5, 

f> This use of shudan is classical as well as modern colloquial. 

® Or singular qadam as a collective noun. 
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Remark. — Before a compound of substantive, etc. and verb, the auxih 
iary ‘can,’ in modern colloquial, often immediately precedes the verbal 
member of the compound, as : avaza mi-tavanl bi-M^wdm 
(m.c.) “ can you sing , or mi-tavdm (ki) dvdza hi^Jchipdnl {iS ) 

(m.c.) ? 

i/) Tawdnd b(y is an adjective “ powerful,'’ audits negative form is 
nd4avdn 1^, and also nd4avdnd Ufy G (old). 

Tavdn-gar is an adjective, signifying “powerful, rich.” 

Tavdn c;y is a substantive “strength.” 

{g) Ydrastan or ydristan (rt. ydr ;G ) “ to be able; to 

stretch out the hand,” and drastan (rt. ar ;f ) “to be able; to 

adorn ’ ’ occur frequently in poetry for tavdnistan (y-'-ofy . 

Yard t;U (subs.) “boldness; power.” 

{h) Ddnistan “to know” is in classical and modern Persian 

used for “to be able”: the construction is the same as with tavdnistan 

iS ^ 

Pas az maldmat u shun^at^ gundh-i dujchtar chist 
Turd ki dust bi'larzad guhar chi ddni suft ? 

“After reproving and abusing [the husband] Sa‘dl said, ‘ What is the 
girl’s fault ? ’ 

How can you whose hand trembles, string a pearl * ? ’ ” — (Sa‘di). 

{Chil.y Chap. VI y last lines.) 

U m%-ddnad bi-kunad ? (vulg.) “ can he do it ; does he know 

how?” 

(i) ‘ To be able ’ can also be paraphrased by such expressions, as : agar az 
dasUat bi-ydyad ; az ru-yi man nami-dyad (or nami-shavad) 

ki — ^ or) y “I am ashamed to — (i.e., I can’t ^ ) — ” : 

qddir hudanbar — y : qdbil4 or qdbil bar — budan, — y clii or (Jjii ; 

dar quvva-yi khud dldan or budan b ) iy jd: tavand nlstam ki 

In kdr rd bi-kunam |♦AXJ i; ;k’ I a' Gy, or tavdnd^uyi %n kdr rd na-ddram 

b jk tyl : imkdn ddshtan Vide also § 76 {d) and 

§ 77 (e) for “ to be able.” 

§ 78. Giriftmi cy^ 

(a) Oiriftan ty-^, root “to seize, etc.”; transitive and intran- 

sitive. 

The Imperative form g%r j4 is not used colloquially : always bi^gir . 

1 There is, of course, a doublo meaning: gnhar-i norsufta jg a poetical 

expression for a virgin. 

^ Kbayli pur~ru haati (m.c.) “ you*ro very shameless ’’ : 

ru az plah hardasht (m.c.) “ he hid himself." 
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In classical Persian, in addition to its ordinary signification of ‘'to take, 
seize,” this verb, preceded by an Infinitive, means “to begin,” as: 
u guftan girift he began to speak ” ; 

^ bi-zabdfirt ki ddshtmalik rd dushndm dddan girift va saqat 

guftan (Sadi) “he began to abuse the king and use bad language in his 
native-tongue: zabdn-dardzl kardan girift (Sa‘di) “she 

began to scold.” 

This idiom is still used colloquially by the Afghans and Indians, but is 
nearly obsolete in modern Persian. In a few cases only, in modern Persian, 
does giriftan mean “ to begin” ; diUam tapidan girift 

(m.c.) “my heart began to beat” : barf girift ^' 3 ^ o^, bdrdn girift e>t;b 
(m.c.) “ it began to snow ; it began to rain.” For “ to begin ” in modern 
Persian, vide § 79. 

( 6 ) Oiriftan also means “to suppose, admit.” (In poetry the Im- 
perative glr is frequently used inter] ectionally in this sense). Examples : 

5 U giram ki (ji^amat nist gham-i md ham nisi? 

(Sa‘di) “I admit you have no anxiety. Have we then none 1 ” : ^ 

AS' giriftam (or giram) ki dmadand (m.c.) “ and admitted (or 

let me suppose) that they came” : ( or ) (vulg.) hamchi^ 

mi-glrlm (or girlm) (m.c.) “we will suppose (or let us suppose) so.” 

(c) Colloquially and vulgarly giriftan is used pleonastically, as : 

dalldk girift khwdbld (m.c.) “the barber fell asleep”; 
bi-glr hi-khivdb (m.c ) “go to sleep.” 

(d) Note the following intransitive or reflexive uses of this verb : — 

Td clmnd kunam ^arza-yi rm-ddnl-yi khivlsh, 

Bi-girift dil-i man az parlshdnl~yi Jewish ? 

“ Oft times I plead my foolishness to Thee, 

My heart contracted with perplexity.” 

(0. K. 281 Whin.) 

Dldam ki nafas-am dar naml-girad (Sa'di) “ I saw 

that my speech (breath) did not sink in — made no impression” : 

db dar gulu-yash girift “the water stuck in his throat; he choked” : 
nafas-at ^ bi-glrad “ hold your tongue ” (m.c.) lit. “ may your breath 
be caught, may you choke”; tul^m az garml dar girift 

(m.c.) “ the seeds were scorclied by the sun” : zabdn-ash ml-girad 

(m.c.) “he stammers” {lit. his tongue sticks) : y u sar-ash 

bi’dlvdr girift (m.c.) “he suddenly struck his head against the wall” : nab^- 
am Istdda ast, chashm-am namldnnad, gmham girift ^ dh-dluhdy^ raftlm (m.c.) 


1 Hamchu is pronounced hamchi. 

^ i.e., “ may you die ” ; =“ hold your noise, d~n you.” Do not say nafa, which 
generally means ** penis.” 

8 The conventional way of writing this exclamation is ^1^ lit. 
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“my pulse has stopped, my eyes don’t see, my ears too don’t hear — ah! I 
am gone” (the last words of a dying man) ; girya dar 

gulu-yash girift (m.c.) “sobs choked his utterance.” 

(e) Aftdh girifta ast (m.c.) “the sun is eclipsed.^” 

Girifta is also an adjective, “dark,” applied to colouring. 

(/) In surat (or m sarud) giraniagi na^ddrad ( ^^^ ^ 

(m.c.) “ this picture (or this song) has no attractiveness in it.” 

(gf) U tamdm-i shah az harf zadan vd-gir nami-kard (or dram naml-girift) 
( fbf b) j4 h }\ (m.c.) “ he ceased not to 

chatter all the night through. ’ ’ ’ 

(h) Ghilla^yi buzurg hanuz na-girijta ast (m.c.) 

“ the forty days of greatest heat (or greatest cold) have not yet commenced.” 

(^) In modern colloquial giriftan and sitdndan (vulg. istdndan 

) are used for “ to buy.” 

§ 79. The Verbs ‘'to begin, etc.’ 

(a) For the use of giriltan in classical Persian for “ to begin,” vide 
§ 78 (a). 

(b) (1) The verbs “to begin” are bind kardan ; 

d ghd z namudan ; shuriG kardan \ ibtidd^ kardan (of a 

work). They are followed by tlie Infinitive, as follows : — LiUb bj ^ 

® va bind kardam bidamdshd kardan-i dukdnlid (m.c.) “ I began to look 
at the shops”; bind-yi rdh raftan guzdshtam (m.c.) 

“I began to walk” : bind kardam hi-davam (vulg.) “I began to 

run”: shuru" bi-!diwurdan namud (m.c.) “he began to 

eat ” : shuini^ ml-kunadhi-girya kardan (m.c.) “ she begins 

to cry ” : ibtidd^ m%-kunam hi-ndm-i Khudd ^ (mod. writing) 

‘ ‘ I begin in the name of God. ’ ’ 

(2) Dast bi-kdr shudan also means “ to begin ” (of a work 

only) : iX|b fardd hdyad dast bi-kdr shud (m.c.) “ we must begin 

the business to-morrow.” 


1 Kuauf and khnsuf may signify an eclipse either of the sun or of 

the moon, but the former is specially used for the sun and the latter for the moon. 
These words are only used in talking by the learned. 

^ Va Kama ahab na-yaramld az aukhanha-yiparishanguftan (Sa*di) : Mod. Pers. hamor 
yi ahah all the night and harm shah “ every night.** 

8 Birm^ signifies “ building *’ and hiiia* kardan, ^bj “to build ’’ ; hathna^ 

is a “mason hina bar “because of”; and hiria bar-dn bj “ therefore ” : 
the ^ not written in Persian. 

* Agikazldan, is obsolete. 

6 Bp. Ar. pi. dakdkm is also used in modern colloquial. 

0 In this phrase the izdfat is sometimes classically omitted. 
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(c) The following are Afghan idionas faro 

nishastan namud (Afghan colloquial) ‘‘the ship began to sink ” : )\ 

iijS sang az huh gkaltldan hard “ the rock began to roll down the hill- 
side”: Uj \)y^ jj}) dar waqUi 'peshln roz tayydr 

namudan i mez rd bind hardam\^ (Afghan colloquial) ‘‘at midday I began to 
make the table ” ; ‘aqah-i l^ema rd handan shuru^ 

hardam (Af. col.) “ I began to dig (the ground) behind the tent ” : 

bdd-i Mpawf-ndh^l wazldan namud (Afg. col.) \bdd4 vazldan 

m.c.] “ a terrible wind began to blow”: *x^ idjlr bi-Wianda 

shud (Afghan, and modern colloquial) “ the merchant began to laugh (went 
off into a laugh).” 

(d) Man bi-l^anda uftddam (m.c.) “ I began to laugh.” 

(e) There are in Persian no continuative verbs. 

The continuative prefix mi or hami is added to the Imperative in 
classical Persian, or in poetry only. 

In modern Persian, however, there is a curious continuative particle or 
particle of excess, hay which can be prefixed to several tenses to form 
continuatives. This usage is at present considered vulgar, though used by 
Qa’anL Hay shihdr mi-hardim ‘‘we kept on shooting”; 

hay bi-hhur^ hay bi^l^ur ls^ (to a greedy boy) “keep on 

eating, do. ” Possibly connected with hamisha this particle is prob- 

ably immediately derived from the cry hay! hay! hay! of the camel- men, 
used to keep a string of slowly-moving camels in motion : it is to camels, 
what a swung lantern is to a shunting train. That this particle is connected 
with haym and consequently with hamisha seems probable from 

the fact that liami is sometimes substituted, as : — (JjjJa 

^ (Haji Baba, Chap. XXIX) “ by this means he 

won the hearts of two persons ; the one who received the present and the 
other who bore it : urd didam hami mi-J^urad f; .| 

(m.c. or local) “ I saw him eating and eating” (i.e. a great deal). 

§80. KJivmstmi ‘'to wish, etc.*’ 

(a) As already shown in the paradigm of the verb, tlie Aorist of 
hhipdsian followed by the apocopated Infinitive is used in forming the 

Definite Future, both in classical Persian and in modern colloquial. 


1 Note the 7 najh.ul sound of the vowels and the Infinitive without a preposition 
preceding the verbs “to begin.” Nimaz-i pesMn is an Afghan and Indian 

expression for the midday prayer : jhJs “ ready ” is a common word in “ Urdu.” 

^ The Shah as a special mark of favour sent portions of his meal to his host, and 
to certain courtiers : they had to tip heavily the servants who brought the tid-bits. 
Every one was pleased, including the Shah, who could thus pay his servants out of other 
people’s pockets. In the original is a slip fory 

17 
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(6) In the Gulistan the unapocopated Infinitive frequently follows the 
Infinitive in the sense of a definite future, as : y AvSfyk 

liar chi danl ki har d%nd ma^lum-i tu 
Mupahad ahvdan bi-pursidan-i an ta^jil makun — (Sa‘dl) ^ “be not in haste to 
enquire about anything ^ that you know will of a surety become revealed to 
you (without asking).” 

Ajy 1^/0 ^5' %6jo dij tyy*^ 

Ydr-i dtrin-i mard gu hi-zahdn pand ma-dih 

Ki mard tawha hi-shamshlr ym-l^wdhad budan — (Sa‘di). 

‘Tell my ancient friend to proffer me no advice, 

For ITl ne’er repent even at the point of the sword.” 

Yahl rd zisht-Jchu^~t dad duslindm 
Tahammul hard u quft ay nik-jarjdm 
Batar-z-dnam ki l^wdhi guftan ‘ dn-i ’ 

Ki ddnam ^ayb~i man^ chun man na-ddyi t. 

‘ ‘ A bad-tempered person abused some one. 

With resignation he replied, ‘ Oh thou, maycst thou be blessed! 
Worse am I than anything thou wilt say I am ; 

For thou dost not know my faults as I know them myself.’ ” 

AAybfc. 3 ^y *^**^ 

KhisUi hi zi qdlih-i tu khipdhand zaxlan 
Ayvdn-i sard-yl dlgardn Mwdhad bud, 

“ And see" your ashes moulded into bricks, 

To build another’s house and turrets high.” 

(0, K, 162 Whin.) 

The same construction is used in the Gulistan when khipdstan signifies 
“to wish,” “to desire,” as: l:njf Jlii> ^ va tifl ba-ndddni 

dnjd hhipdhad raftan — (Sa‘di) “ and the boy tlirough ignorance wished to 
there ” : 

^ ^ — f j — J lx^Jk.A 

cl — * 13 

1 Note this meaning of har chi whatever.” 

2 “ Stars ” (understood) is the subject in the English. 

S All one adjective. 

4 Ta d c= “ it is not known ” : ta-yi tajahul. 
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Ay hunarAm nihada bar kaf-i dast 
'Ayh-hd bar girifta ztr-i baghaV 
Td chi Miipdht J^arldan, ay ma yh rur ! 

Euz’i darmdndagl ba-sirn-i daghal. — (Sa‘dl). 

“ Oh thou who display est abroad thy virtues, 

But hidest away thy vices from sight, 

Shame what wishes t thou to purchase, deluded being, 

With thy base coin on the day of distress (the day of judgment) ? 

Remark I , — In the Gulistan the auxiliary sometimes takes the prefix 

Aj j SbS ! — ’ 

C.^1/0 L1aa«*(^«3 C.V !V 

Chi sdlhd-yi fardvdn va ‘umrhd-yi dardz 
Ki H.alq bar sar-i md bar zarmn bi-Mbipdhad raft 
Ghundn ki dast bi-dast dmadast mulk hi-md 
Bi-dasthd-yi digar hamchuntn hidchxpdhad raft — (Sa‘di). 

Remark IL — The verb following the auxiliary is in classical Persian also 
put in the Subjunctive [vide end of (c) and Remark to (c)]. Ex. : f; jt cuis 
^ guft man n rd naml’-khxpdham ki hlnam (Sa‘di) ‘‘he said, 
‘ I do not wish to see him.’ ” 

(c) The Afghans in speaking sometimes use a similar construction, but 
place the Infinitive before the auxiliary: 

man cliiz-e^ hadawr-i nazr pesh^ kardan J^ivdstam (Afghan coll.) “ I wished 
to give him some small present”; turdi nddhdiJ^ud^ kardan mi/idchwdham 
ly (Afghan coll.) “ I wish to make you my deputy.” 
Tliey, however, also employ the Aorist or Subjunctive after the auxiliary, 
as : jjAxjf JUi^ dumbdl dmada mi-khxpdst ki kiahil ird 

hi-girad “ he followed and tried (wished) to seize hold of the boat.” 

Remark , — This last is the ordinary construction in modern colloquial 
except that the conjunction is usually omitted, as : mi-J^ipdliam hi-pursam 
^ ‘ I want to ask you — . ’ ’ 

{d) Khipdstan is also a transitive verb signifying: (1) “to send 

for or to summon,” (2) “to desire (a thing)” and (3) “to love, to be 
fond of.” 


1 All one adjective. 

- Ta b — “ it is not known ’ ’ : ta-yi tajahul. 

Majlml vowels; pish-Jcash (in.c.) a present from an inferior to a 

superior (used politely). 

4 Note that ra is omitted after khud (the second of two substantives in apposition 
in the accusative case). • 
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( 1 ) f; dy, 0 . 4 ^ hi-jihaUi hamin hud shurm rd J^wdatam 

(m.c.) “ it was for this reason that I sent for you” : I; y |;Ub 

bi-ishdra-e dast 0 rd nazd4 M>ud l^wdstam (m.c. and Afghan colloquial) 
‘‘ I called him to me by a signal with my hand. ' ’ 

(2) 7narg mt-ldiivdhl hi-raw Oildn (proverb) 

‘‘if you desire death go to Gilan^”; joIju miMwdstam hUydyad 

(m e.) (vulgar, Imperfect for Present tense) “ I wish he would come.” 

(3) ^40 man urd hisydr mi-hhwdham (m.c.) “ I am very 
fond of him, love him very much.” 

(e) Inniodern colloquial, and in Kabuli Persian too, this verb also signi- 
fies “to intend,” or “to be on the point of doing,’’ as: 
m%~Miwdst hi-mirad (m.c.)^ “he was about to die (not wished to die)”; 

b Uf dghd mi-khivdhad chand-fd shaldq bi-dshpaz 

hi-zanad (m.c.) “the master threatens the cook with his whip (Roz. Gr.) ” ; 
— Uf Ar mi-kJhivdhad bi-ravad hi dghd— (m.c.) “he is about to go 

when his master — ”: ^z^\y:iKXK c>i3xx>^l*j3 tamdm-i mihndt4 

man mtMivdst hi zdH‘ shavad (i!\fghan coll.) “ the whole of my labour was 
nearly being wasted. ** ’ ’ 

(/) This verb is also colloquially used in an impersonal sense meaning “ re- 
quires,” as : o^Af^aeux/o Inhhdna ta'mlr mi-hhivdhad^ (m.c.) “this 

house needs repairing ” ; ^ j.Af^iu/o ^f^ha-jihat4 naql 

kardan-i cMzhd hisydr waqt ml-kjiwdhad (Afghan) “much time is requisite to 
remove the things” : qalicha ham 

rang ast qadr-i hlshtar rang ml-Miwdhad (m.c.) “ the rug is too light in colour ; 
it wants a little more colour.” To the remark “I have forgotten to bring 
any money,” or “do you want such and such a thing ? ” the answer 
nami-khipdhad (m.c.) “it is not necessary, it doesn’t 

matter.” 

The following are Afghan idioms: — Aih t; imroz^ rd 
fdqa kardan me-Miwdhad^ (Af.) “it is necessary to fast to-day” (for m.c. 
imruz hdyad ruza bi-ddram tj^) yyc\ ); \j^ 

mard bar hdr birun raftan me-Mhivdst^ (Af.) “it was necessary for me 
to go out frequently” (for m.c. ^351 chand dap a 


1 Ollan is said to be the most unhealthy part of Persia. 

® Or w nazdik hud bi-mirad dy • 

5 Nazdik hud zaH* shavad (or hi-hadar ravad) ( (m.c.). 

^ Compare the m.c. use of raftan in § 82 (A). 

6 In India marammatrtalab ast : in modern Persian in writing 

ta*mlr lazim darad (*3^ 

* Modem colloquial lazim ast vIamjI 

7 Or lazim nut 

8 Majhul vowels. 
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Idzim shud hirun hUravam) : jihat-i 

man u tuJiar du nafar J^wurdk me-J^ipdhad^^ (Af.) ‘‘food is necessary for 
both of us — both for you and me.” 

(g) In modern colloquial, the Imperfect is also used in the sense of 
“should,” as: f; Jy jt mi-hhwdstl az avval hamm 

yahi rd huydvan (m.c.) “you should have brought this one at first” : 

3j^| j c^jUj ml-Miivdst diruz hi-ydyad va llkin imruz dmad 

(m.c.) “ he ought to have come yesterday and not to-day” [for 
— hdyist^ diruz hi-ydyad va likin — ], vide §84 (o)\ m’hhwdstam 
hi-ddnam (m.c.) “ I should like to know” : less peremptory than ^(«>j 
mi-khwdham hi~ddnam “ I want to know.” 


§ 81 . Gffivashtait 
Imper. dih ; 8t> 


Imperative, guzdr Ufidan 

Mdudiin Imper. ^jU; and Verbs 


‘‘to Permit, Allow.'* 

{a) Ouzdshian Imperative guzdr, ^ signifies “to quit, 

relinquish; to place; to perform, etc.” As an auxiliary followed by the 
Aorist or Subjunctive, with a conjunction expressed or understood, it 
signifies “to permit, let,” as: hUguzdr^ hiydyad “let him come,” 

(the Imperative alone would mean, “ let him come ”)* jt 

na-guzdsht iitdqd u harf hi-zanim (m.c.) “ she did not permit us (give us 
time) to talk in her room ” : ^ aiW ofitV 

had zdt Jdbudatd lakdta hamhasti mi~k]iivdhi Jchudat-rd hi-kush ml- 
kjivpdhi hi-guzdr (m.c.) “ wicked yourself and a trollope what’s more; if 
you want to kill yourself why do ; if you don’t, then let it alone.” 

(6) The Intransitive guzasJilau signifies “ to pass ” (of time) : vaqt-i 

javdni guzasJit nawbat-i jnri rasid “ youth 

passed and old age came” : az pahlu-yi u guzasht y ^ ^ guzar 

hard ) “he passed by him” : az in matlab hi-guzar w-JUk/o jl 

(m.c.) “ let this matter alone.” 

(c) The Afghans and Indians use the verb dddan “ to give ” in the sense 
of “to permit,”"^ as: i; dn mardum rd gashlan diked 

(Afghan) “let them wander about (for a time)” : j5<3a (;jl o rd hirdih 


1 In modern colloquial bi-jihat ; also lazim ast instead of 

mi-Mkwahad. 

2^ Majhul vowels. 

5 Bayad, or hayist ; or mi-bayist diruz cvmada bdshad 1;! c>>A.jb b Job 

^ b (m.c.). 

* Guzdr is also the Imperative of quzdrdan 

^ Colloquially often hu~gu^dr I m.c. also bi-hil biydyad (vulg. ). 

6 But of a place kindr, as Jf 

I Corresponds to the Hindustani verb dena “ to give ” and “ to allow. 
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ki bi-ravad^ (Afghan), or fj y o rd raftan bi-dih (Afghan)^ “let 

him go.” 

(d) The following are further examples of the use of the verb dddan 
: — 

(1) l> y 'drd dar pish-i f^nd rdh namt-dihad (rn.c.) 
“ he does not allow him to come into his presence.” 

(2) b khud rd bi-bastan dad (m.c.) “lie allowed himself to 

be bound ” (or J^ud-rd birbastan fasltm kard a-' ). 

(3) The Imperative %::> dih is used as an interjection of impatience 

or annoyance, in modern colloquial, as: dih bi-raiv murakhkhas-i 

(m.c.) “ well then! go, you’re dismissed.” 

(4) (S)} ^ bay ad yag ^ nlmdanayi zari-yi 

dbl dar Rasht bi-dihi bUduzand (m.c.) “ you must get a blue gold-embroidered 
jacket made in Rasht” (lit. you must give it that they may sew it) : 

( ^) — {td) bi-dihad hi-kushand (m.c.) “ (so that) he may get him 

killed.” 

(5) The Imperative (or more commonly ) is a substantive: 

or signifies the total revenue of a district paid to the 

Shah. 

(e) Other verbs for “to permit” are ijdza dddan izn dddan 

• ^ — 
muraMl^s (budan) ki — ^ “permitted to — rnvd 

ddshtan “ to consider right or lawful”; and guzdshtan; .md 

hishian^ obsolete or vulgar. 

(/) Mdiulan intr. ‘‘to remain,” etc., is in Afghan t^ersian also 

transitive, “ to place.” Note the following idioms : — 

(1) Az kdr bdz mdnda (m.c.) “ unable to work,” “ worn out.” 

(2) Mdnda “ remained, left behind,” hence in Afghanistan “ tired ” 
and in the Panjab also ”thin.” 

(3) Du 7ndh bi-^ld mdnda j^nj »U (m.c.) “two months before 
the ‘/(f.” 

(4) Kam mdnd^ bumlrayn a» txiU ^ (m.c.) “I nearly died.” 

(5) Azhaldkatchndna-mdndabud dy. vIaS'IIa ji (Gulistan, Book 
II, 8t. IX) “you were within a hair’s breadth of perishing,” 


* In modern colloquial lira hi dih huravad I; (m.o.) would mean “give 

him (the Vjeggar) something to go, to make him go. “ 

5 Vra hi-gti^ar (Art) bi-ramd (m.c.). 

Yag vulgar for yak. 

♦ Also commonly but incorrectly kam mdnda hvd ki— ^ y 
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§ 82. Ttie Verb Uaftan i ^‘to go, to continue*'; 
Imperative 3) raw, 

(а) The Afghans colloquially use raftan as an auxiliary signifying 

‘‘ to continue,” as : y zamln regi hud 

az In hd'is hi-dsdni kanda mi-raftam (Afghan colloquial), “ the soil was sandy, 
hence I continued digging it up with ease” : jljb tj 33ji^ ^ 

man dtruz in chiz-hd rd dar hdzdr dida mi-raftam (Afghan colLj 
''yesterday I continued looking at these things as I went ” : hi-kan hi-raw 
(Afghan) also m.c. “keep on digging.” 

( б ) Raft dmad *>'of or dmad u raft 0.?^ ^ is a substantive “ coming 
and going, frequenting; traffic.” 

(c) oi; “it is done, past; let us say no more about it” (m.c.). 

{d) RafiRr 3^^^ is a verbal substantive signifying “ gait, manner of walk- 
ing; conduct” and in some Indian MSS. “ambling”: raftdr-i nddiarnvdr 

b ;li 5 ; “ (an inelegant way of walking), bad conduct ” ; bad-raftdr 00 
(adj.), bad-raftdri (subs.) “badly conducted, bad conduct.” 

(e) Rafta rafla ai?; Ai*; “step by step, by degrees.” 

(/) Raw kardan 33 (m.c.) signifies “to start, commence (a business 
or matter),” as : qdit baft raw karda am 3) “ (v'ulg.) “I have 

commenced carpet- weaving ” : raw kun raw kun 33, 33 vulg. interjec- 

tion, “go on, go on ! ” 

(g) In modern Persian, “let me go with you!” \shi-guzdr ki hamrdhri 

iJtumd hi-ijdyam U-t as ; but “ let me go with him^' is bi-guzdr 
ki hamrdJhi u bi-ravarn (*33^3^ , 

(h) In modern Persian, raftan is also used in the sense of “ being on the 

point of doing,” “intending to do” [compare § 80 (e) l^wdstan ], 

as : raftam an rd bi-girain ki didam mdr-i ruyash uftdda ast 

(m.c.) “I was just going to take hold of it, when 
I saw that a snake was lying on it ” ; raj tain ^^^3 does not here mean that, 
‘ I went forward or progressed towards.’ 

§ 83. DTisRfffif *‘to have, keep,” etc.; Imperative ddr. 

ia) The peculiarity of this verb is that the Aorist (or Subjunctive) of the 
'iirnple verb (ddrani signifies “to have,” while tlie Present tense 

{muddrcim ) signifies “ to keep.” "^ 

In modern Persian, therefore, to distinguish the Subjunctive from the 
Indicative Mood, the Perfect Subjunctive is as a rule used instead of 

1 HtfjUin “ to sweep." 

Vulg. for — rah andakhia am. 

Pfd daram “ I have money " : pul ra ml-ddram “ I keep 

« hrtrge of the money,” for nigdh mi-daram 
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the Present Subjunctive, as.: (jh^ hayad l^ayll 

sabr va hawsala ddslita hdshtd (m.c.) “it is necessary to have the greatest 
patience and forbearance ^ or) ^ ^ *3 <yisu>^ 

ALif 3 agar gusfand ddh td bdshad"^ (or bud) bdyad har kuddm yak gusfand 
ddshaia hdshand (m.c.) “were the sheep ten in number, then all (everyone) 
ought to have one sheep apiece ” : j ^ 

tu bd tn hush bdyad l^ayll shutur va rama ddshta hdshi (m.c.) “ with all this 
intelligence you have, you must be possessed of many camels and flocks ” ; 
{rama specially for sheep and goats). 

This has led to a modern form of the Imperative ddshfa bash 
ddshta bdshld (m.c.) in the simple (not in the compound) verb; 

hard bidn na-ddshta bash (m.c.) “don’t have anything to 

do with this.” Ddr ;f*> is also used in m.c., as : “keep this, hold 

this.” In rd nigdh biddr = in rd ddshta hash h 

Story-tellers say — (^b U{ or ) for “ here we will leave them 

for the present (while we see what was happening to — ).” 

(b) In classical Persian, ddram etc., is both the Present Indicative and 

the Subjunctive : b y b malik farmud td vajh4 ^ 

kafdf4 u mu'ayyanddrandtd—{^d,^dil) “the king ordered a sufficient means 
of subsistence to be fixed for him”: pddishdh amr farmud hi khizdna rd 
mdhjuz bi'ddraud is classical and 

modern ; in modern Persian ddshta hdshand ^x^t3 could be substi- 
tuted here : y \y ^j| ya^7ii in gadr turd bar pdy haml- 

ddrad (Sa‘dl) “which being interpreted means that this amount (of food) is 
sufficient to sustain thee ” ; here nigdh mi-ddrad could be substitu- 

ted for hami-ddrad 

Remark 1 . — In modern, as well as in classical, Persian the Pres. Subj. of 
ddshtan is, in compound verbs, of the form of the Aorist, as: 

u mard farmud td tn rd bar-ddram (*y^y b ^ y (m.c.) “ he ordered 

me to remove this ” : bi^-gu bd man suhbat hUddrad (m.c.) 

“tell him to talk with me.” But u tama' ddrad 3;t3 y ; az u J^ivdhish 
ddram y jf ; iltimds az shumd ddram f;'3 UAj! ; 'arz ddram 

; iatab ddrajn ^;l3 wlh are Present Indicative. 


1 Td hamchu tu dustri bi-dcirain, 

Bdk-am norhavad Jcaahad hi-ddr-am (classical). 

“ As long as I have a friend like you, no fear have I that he will crucify me.” 

T' Note singular, bdshad ‘>-^b for irrational animals ; also the plural ddshta hdshand 
4yiAb after har kuddm 

8 Vajh is also used in m.c. for “ sum, money ” : ha'd az muldhaza-yi In harat 
vajh ra har-gazi darld j' ■>" (m.c.) j written on bills 

of exchange. 
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Remark II, — Frequently in compound v^erbs, and whenever the verb 
signifies “ to keep,” the Present mi^daram is used, as : har ruz bd u 

suhbat mhddram jf U 3 ^^ yb (m.c.) “ I converse with him daily ” 

urd dual ddram or mi-ddram f; (m.c.) “I like him (or it) 

very much” ; but man lianuz hd u suhbat ddram (m.c.) 

“the matter is still under discussion, it is not yet finally settled”: nigdh 
hi-ddr keep ” ; daat hi-ddr “ cease from ” : bar muddrand 

“ they are removing, carrying away.” 

Remark III. — In modern colloquial, the Aorist form is also used for the 
Future, as: in hardy d shumd samar-i nd-ddrad (not 

nami-ddrad ), or na-J^iydhad ddsht (m.c.) “ this will be of 

no benefit to you.” 

Remark IV. — Such forms as sdMta hdsh (local ? ) “be ready ” 

and drdsta bash “ be dressed,” must not be confused with the form 

ddshta bdsli ; in the two first, the participles are adjectives, whereas 

ddshta bash is a transitive verb. Vide § 125 (j) ( 6 ). 

(c) The Afghans and Indians say mi-ddram for “I have.” 

((Z) The Imperfect of the simple verb ddshtan except in conditional 

entences,^ is rare in modern Persian ; the Preterite, as is the case with the 
verb budan usually taking its place; thus if, in the sentence 3 

JLa. vaqUl ki dar jahdz hudam l^ayal mi-kardam ki — , the verb 
ddshtan were substituted for kardan the verb would be khaydl 

ddshtam and not khaydl mi-ddshtam 

In compounds^ however, the Imperfect is used, -as: bdu suhbat mi-ddshiam 
Ij (m.c.) “I used to talk with him.” 

(e) 111 modern colloquial, ddshtan (o.i^:jiis also idiomatically used with a 
continuative and present signification, as : )y^ hanuz ddrad 

mi-dyad “he is now coming along”: similarly ddrad mi-ravad 
etc. : ddshtand mi-dmadand (m.c.) “ they were coming along.” 

(/) In some parts of Persia, it is also used in the sense of ‘hold,' i.e., 

‘ consider' (for mi-ddnam ) : pfd J^arida darain^ 

(m.c.) “ I consider this table as bought ” : I; rnan dn murgh 

rd girifta ddram (local) “ I consider that bird as good as caught ” f IjjJ . 

{g) The following is an Afghan colloquialism : — er® 
man dar hdzidr chiz-i Wiaridan ddram “I have to buy something in the 
bazar.” 

(h) In modern colloquial d!am^Z is often used impersonally ‘there is, 
there are,' or with the subject understood, as : 'ayb na-damtZ, or^^foi 


1 The Imperfect of the simple (as well as of the compound) verb is used freely in 
conditional sentences. 

= In mn ra khartda girifta am\ or (correct m.c.) Miarlda hi-dan. 
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mrarna-ddrad{m..G.)^^ there^is no harm in it; why not; I don't care if I do.^ ” 
^ayh-% na-ddrad^ or djtd ^ ddrad"^ (m.c.) “it doesn’t 

matter; there is no harm in it, i.e., why not do so; yes”: «;U char a 

na-ddrad (m.c.) “there is no remedy ” : UUi J^ayli tamdshd ddsht 

(m.c.) “it was a curious (or wonderful) sight ” : y 

az Shiraz ru horshimdl chdpdr l^dna ddrad (m.c.) “from Shiraz northwards 
there are post-houses ” ; here the subject to ddrad is apparently the distance, 
or the road , understood : b asphd- 

yi chdpdrt chi4aur~and, M^>uh yd had 1 l^uh ddrad va bad (m.c.) “ what are the 
post-horses like, good or bad? There are both good and bad ” ; here the 
subject appears to be the chdpdr system. 

In the last example from Sa*di in § 84 (c) ddrad may be translated 
‘ there is,” the subject being the whole of the previous clause. 

{i) In modern colloquial, Idzim ddshtan signifies “to need, 

require, etc.”; (; ^Lm* sd*at-am rd bisydr Idzim ddram (m.c.) 

“ I want my watch badly.” 

§ 84. Impersonal Verbs. 

Jid f/isfan “to be necessary, must.” 

Shaylstan'^ “ to be suitable; ought, etc., etc.” 

SdZidan^ “ to be worthy.” 

ZtJuifan “to adorn; to suit.” 

(a) Bdyistan^ shdyistan and sazidan are all 

impersonal and defective: the Infinitive, Past participle, third person 
singular of the Aorist (without the prefix), Present,^ Imperfect, and Preterite 
only are used, besides tiie future participle or noun of possibility. 

In dy h j.xjf ^11^ oxj (Tr. Haji Baba, Chapter 

XXXII) “I was appointed to meet him at court after tlie morning 
levee,” the first person of bdyistan is used: such use is rare and 

ungrammatical. 


* Corresponds somewhat to the barrack phrase “ I don’t mind if 1 do,*’ in reply to 
an offer of a drink- 

2 OJii *ayh darad can also be a direct question, “what defect is there 

in it ? ’* 

s Chapdr^ T. , properly the horse for a messenger or post, spelt and and 

indifferently pronounced either way ; chapdrl raftan travel post.” 

* Shdyistan and sazidan are the same. 

6 Bd^ldan obsolete form. 

^ Classically, the Aorist is used for the Present. In modern colloquial, the Present 
mlrhdyad is occasionally used, but by far the commoner form is hay ad : 
t^jL) U-i shumd ml-hdyad in kdr rd hi-kunld (m.c.) 
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i>jIj 

;I^J. 

Dar *dlam-i jdn hi-hush mi-bdyad bud 
Dar kdr-i jahdn Mmmush mi-bdyad bud 
‘‘ Be very wary in the Sours domain, 

And on the world’s affairs your lip refrain.” 

(0. K. 167 Whin.) 

Bemark I . — Bay ad and shay ad «^j 1A are sometimes used as synonyms 

for lavdn e;ty, vide § 77 (a) (3) Remark. 

Remark II. — Bdyist-i vaqt cu3j — jb (obs.) — muqiazd-yi vaqt 
(mod.) 

{b) In classical Persian, the Past Conditional bayistl, as well as the 
Aorist with the prefix occur occasionally : for examples, vide (/). 

(c) In classical Persian, those auxiliaries are followed by the Infinitive* 
the shortened Infinitive, or the Subjunctive, the logical subject of 
the sentence being generally in the dative.* Examples 
f; - I; (3^ ^ guft sukhan 

hi-andhha bdyad guftan va harakat-i pasandida bdyad kardan hama 
khalq rd, khdssa pddishdhdn rd (Sa‘di), “he said all people ought to 
s[)eak with forethought and act decently, but especially kings”; — 

j az hiddat va saivlat4 pddishd-hdn 

bar liazar^^ bdyad hud “one must be on one’s guard against the 

hasty and despotic nature of kings” ; y ifS fj 

(^bj f; ^dlim-% rd na-slidyad ki hi-safdhai-i az ^ ^dmmi-i hi-hilm 

bi-guzarad ki har du taraf rd ziydn-i — (Sadi) “a wise man must not 

quietly pass over the folly of an ignorant man — ” ; 

f; jb guftdr-l bl kirddr chun darakhUi hi^bdr juz sukhtan rd 

KUt-shdyad (classical) “ a speaking without acting is like a tree without fruit, fit 
for nothing except burning ” : mard nami-sazad ki hi kdr^ bi-kunam 

(m.c.) “it is not suitable for me to do this (i.e. I am fit 
for better); {sazidan is not used affirmatively in mod. Pers., but sazdvdr mi- 
bdshad or ast ( or) 


* There are» however, in both the ancient and modern language exceptions; as 
f ) (classical) and (m.c.) for )\ az hara-yi 

hick har shayista nlstam (m.c.). 

5 Also hizr: the idiom bar ha^ar budan is also m.c. (not pur hazar). 

Note the izafat after bi-aafahat. 

4 Better guftdr-i hl-kirdar J 

6 Ra omitted after kar as ra occurs at the beginning of the sentence, tvard. 

^ ♦ p * 

^ Also in modern colloquial zlbanda-yi man mat ki 
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Rermrk , — The shortened Infinitive is used when the logical subject 
of the sentence is understood, or can be expressed by the indefinitive 
pronoun “one.” If, however, the subject (in the dative) be expressed the 
shortened Infinitive may still be used, vide first example in (/). 

(d) Sometimes the subject is put in the nominative, in which case it is 

grammatically the subject of the second verb, as : — -y 

pddishdh bdyad ki id hi-hadd-t 
bar dushmandn l^ashm na-rdnad ki dustdn rd iHimdd normdnad — (Sa'di) “a 
king must not drive his resentment against his enemies to such an extent 
that his friends even lose confidence.” 

This construction is the most common in the modern language. 

{e) The Afghans and Indians use the above construction in speaking, 
but the Infinitive generally precedes the auxiliary, as : — 
tu-rd hi-l^dna-e J^ud raftan bdyad (Afghan coll.), or y sAj 

bdyad ki tu bi~1^dna-e M^ud bi-ram^ (Af. coll.) “you must go home”: 

^ gharq 

budam ki dldan bdyad fardd ba-kuddm qism marg hi-miram (Afghan coll.) 
“ I was immersed in the thought of what sort of death I should have to die 
on the morrow” ; in modern colloquial bdyad did would be substitu- 

ted for dldan bdyad «V:l 

(/) As stated in (J), the forms and are obsolete in colloquial 

Persian. The following are examples of these forms in the Gulistan : — -3! 

of yak-l az an miydn hi4arlq~i 
imbisdt guft turd- ham clilz-i hi-hdyad, gujt — (Sa'di) “ one from amongst 
them said by way of a joke ‘ you also must say sometl)ing ’ ” ; [vide Remark 
to (<?)]; '-ib U ^ guft pashm hdyistl kdshtan td 

talaf ^ 'iia-sMdl — (Sa'di) “ he said wool ought to have been sown so that it 

might not have been destroyed” ; 

malik! az darlcha-yi chasm-i Majnun hi-jamdUi Layl/t^ nazar 

I The latter is also the visual construction in modern colloquial, except that the pro- 
noun would ordinarily be placed first, as: tu hayad ki-Midna-yi Miud~at bi-ravl {m.c.) 

This construction is also classical : — 

Tu ka'z mihnai'i dujardn bl-yham-i 
Na-shdyad ki ndm-at nihand adaml — (Sadi). 

“ Thou who art careless of the affliction of others. 

It is not fit that thou shoiildst be classed as man.” 

In this example, tu is the subject of the verb in the relative clause, vide Kelative 
Clauses. 

Bayistl is occasionally used in modern writings in Persia. 

3 This form is still used in India and Afghanistan, but in modern Persian the Im- 
perfective with the Subjunctive or shortened Infinitive would be used. 

^ In modern colloquial incorrectly Layli, 
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hayistl kardan — (Sa‘di) he said. Oh king, it was necessary (you ought to 

have) to look at Laila’s beauty from the window of Majnun's eyes.” 

(g) Bdyad without a second verb, signifies **to be requisite, 
needful, to lack ” and takes the dative of the person, as 6 i j 

al’T 'padishdh rd ^adl hdyad td hard gird dyand — (Sa‘di) “a king needs 
justice (justice is requisite for a king) so that they (the peasantry) may rally 
round him ’ ’ : urd raham hdyad J (m.c.) ‘ ' he lacks pity ’ ’ : dndnrd 

ki karam hdyad diram^^ nlst (mod. saying) those who 

wish to give alms have no money.” 

{h) The distinction in meaning between hdyad and shdyad is 

often fine ; in the following example it is clearly indicated : — oif 

fjU guft liar d%na md-rd J^iradr 
mand~i kdfl hdyad ki tadhir-i mamlakat-rd shdyad — (Sa‘dl) ‘‘he (the king) 
said, ‘ certainly we need a competent wise person who is fitted for the 
administration of State affairs.” 

The distinction is even more marked in the example in (j), which better 
illustrates the difference in meaning. 

(*) In modern Persian, written or spoken, the constructions ‘are the 
same, with the exception of the construction witli the Infinitive. 

The Present, Aorist, and Preterite mi^bdyad hdyad and 

hdyist {inde q) are used for present times, and the Imperfect rm hdyist 

for past times ^ : — 

(1) “I have to buy something in the bazar” dar hdzdr hdyad chlz-l 

bi-l^dram (m.c.) ; “ must we (one) go by sea or land ? ” 

az rdh-i hafirl hdyad (or class, w/i-hdyad) rajtya harri 

b (m.c.). 

(2) “You should have done this last year” sdl-i guzashta slmmd ml- 

hdyist in-rd karda bdshld {or hl-kunld) * JU 

(jsAxSb or) (m.c.); but dishah mlhdyist hlrun hi-ravam vali — 

{jh (m.c.) : “I ought to have gone ^ out last night, but — ’ ’ : “ when 

this was finished I had five or six other things to do, but I had no 
leisure to do them ” chun in kdr rd tamdm karda hudam panj shash kdr-i digar 
mi-bdyisthi-kunamvalifursat na-kardam{m.e.) 


1 Ura rahm bayad u mard mdl is a common saying. 

^ Diram for dirham 

3 In modern colloquial the past tense of all verbs is frequently used for the 
present. Hence perhaps the reason why in m.c. the past tense of hdyistan 

hdyist and hdyist are also used for bdyad or ml-bdyad 

4 The Present Subjunctive (Aorist) can be, and usually is, used instead of the Past 
Subjunctive : hero karda bdshld <X*wb could be substituted. 

5 Dlshab Idzim shud blrun hi-ravam “ I had to be out last night.*’ 
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Remark /. — It will be seen that after mt^bayist either the Aorist or the 
Perfect Subjunctive may be used. 

Remark II. — In modern colloquial, hayist is frequently used for 

hayad (but mi-hayist is always past), as : t 

(vulgar) “ I must do this to-day.” 

(3) 4X|Ij ty j b Ls'i? tu pd-yi 

Hud rd az miydn hlrun kash wa-agar-na turd hayad sJiirkat hi-itmdm rasdni 
(m.c.) ‘‘you must withdraw from this business or else you must be a 
partner to the end”: (m.c.) “ the king lacks justice ” ; gar 

sharaf bdyadrot himmat huland dRr j\Ci o^jb (saying) ‘-if 

you want honour, have noble aspirations.” 

Remark. — The following is an example of all these verbs : — 

\) cb ^ )) b cAo anchi sahib ^ risk rd mi-hdyad 

bachcha rd namx-shdyad va zanrd uami sazad “ that which a man ought 
to have,* is ^unfitting for a child, and unsuitable to a woman”; here 
all thref) verbs practically have the same signification. 

Bdyad (or bdyist) hi-navisam ( '-^^b ) <> 4 b (m e.) ; and bdyisti 

munavishtam (old) = mi^bayist bi-navlsam (or navishfa 

bdsham ^^b or ) (m.c.): vali bdyad az dah nuqta-yi srtb 

mi-guzashtim ikhi j| (Memoirs of Abd-ur-Rahim, 

p. 232) — “but we should be obliged to pass ten difficult points^’; this 
should be • 9'^U bdyad qahl az navishtan-i kdghaz ijdza ml-Hipdsfid 

y cly t^b oi? (Memoirs of Abd-ur-Rahim, p. 224) 
“ he said you ought to have taken permission before writing the letter” ; 
this ought to be ^H^b o.%*b ^/o : agar mi-khwdstam sharh-i az 

bardy-i dnhd bi-diham az bardy-i har ghizd-''l tafsil-l bdyad mi-navishtam 
j*iiy vXjb ^fy y ^fy jl jt\ (Transla 

tion of Monte Christo) ; here mi-bayist bi-navlsam would 

be preferred ; ml-navishtam is perhaps Afghan. 

(j) Bdyad (^jb is more peremptory and therefore less civil than shdyad 
l«ijf injd norbdyad nishast (m.c.) “you must not, you are 
not, to sit here”; but Injd na-shdyad nishast Ixtbf (m.c.) 

“ it is not fitting for you, you had better not, sit here.” 

(A;) SJhdyad “ let it be proper ” is also used as an adverb “])erhaps, 
possibly.” 

(1) The past participles slmyista"^ and rarely ^-^b, are used as 

adjectives : — l?^b»t ^ U \shdyista-yi shd^n-i md nist ki 

Injd nishlnlm (mod. and classical) “ it is not fitting our dignity to sit 

1 Or Sohib-i risk but it is better to omit the izafat. 

Harf-i na-ahayist morzan (m.c.) “don’t use • unseemly 

language (or abuse).” 
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here*’; zan4 shdyista (m.c.) ‘‘a well-behaved wife”; sipds4 

bl-qiyds hdyista-yi Hazrai-i Yazddnlst 

(modern writing) ‘‘praise must be given (by us) to the God-head.” Bdyiata 
is not used in speaking. The substantive bdyist cu-vjb is obsolete. 

Remark. — Shdyista can be paraphrased by the adjectives 

aazdvdr, or (J’il Idnq, or zihanda ^7 the substantive liydqat, 

as: — 1x3 md liydqat-i In kdr rd na ddrim (or md Idnq-i in 
kdr nlstim ) (m.c.) “ we are not able to do this, it is beyond 

us” : or ) in liarf sazdvdr4 (or ld4q-i) shumd 

nist (m.c.) you should not say this, ought not to say this.” 

(m) Shdyistagi and shdydn : shdyistagi-yi in kdr rd na-ddram 

t; ciMf (m.c.) ‘‘this work is beyond me”; dar in liangdm 

ki shdydn4 hahjat va slidyigdn4 masarratast j 

0^1 (modern writing) “ at this time when it is fitting that we 

should iejoice.” 

Shdydn is not used in modern colloquial. Bdydn not used at 
ail. Shdyi^iani and hdyistani are both old. 

(n) Bdyad hdshad signifies “must be” and mi-bdyist bdshad 

“ must have been ” : rm Id-bud bdyad in kdr rd bi-kunim ‘>jb *> 4^1 U 
,^-'1 (m.c.) “we are obliged of necessity to do this.” 

J^l ^xJf cu^f ;1^ j 

*>^b (Afghan) “sensible people will say 

that since he took so much trouble to construct a boat he must certainly have 
previously made some plan for transporting it (to the water).” 

(o) In modern colloquial bdyad sometimes means “should,” as: — 

In chiz chird bi4n girdni bdyad bdshad (m.c.) 
“ why should this be so dear ; (simpler “ why is this so dear ? chird 
in qadr girdn ast o^f ). Vide § 80 {g) for use oil^wdstan 

as ‘ should.’ 

(p) Bdyad is sometimes in modern colloquial prefixed to the fu- 

ture Perfect, when it signifies “ must have,” as: — c>c>jJij kA. iS ^jJ b 
A^lj ( cvb ) tain ki in bi-Landan bi-rasad Fuldn 

{bdyad) kiidbash rd tamdm karda bdshad (m.c.) “ by the time this letter 
reaches London, So-and-so will have completed his book ” ; in this example 
bdyad^ could classically be omitted. 

{q) In modern colloquial the Past tense bdyist is used for the Present, 
as : — ( or) bdyist dast ba-kar zad (or shud) (m.c.) 

i In modern colloquial ih& bdyad *^-:b would ordinarily be inserted. 

^ Or bdyad dast andar tear shud ^*>o} (m.c.) “ we must help each 

other” ; b shumd hd-ishdn dast andar kdrbuda Id (m.c.) 

you helped them.*’ 
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we must set to work hama bayad (or hdyist) bi-mlnm ( L )Ajb 
(m.c.) ‘‘ we must all die” ; [ml-hdyist hi-rmrad (m.c.) “he 

nearly died ; ought to have died.”] 

Bemark. — The affixed pronouns can be added to the impersonal verb bayad 

as: — rm-bdyist-am it was necessary for me”: 
mi-hdyistri- shdn “it was necessary for them.” 

(r) Note the substitutes for tlie verb bdyistdn in the following 

examples : — 

(1) jSb »lsLu y hamrah-i u 'panjdh nafar sar-bdz 

khivahad bud (m.c.) “there must be fifty soldiers with him”; [or bayad 
hamrdh-i u panjdh nafar sarbdz bdsJmd jsn (m.c.)] : 

j J^hj in ihdtd bi-tul va *arz ^ bi-qadr-i 

panjdh daat Mivdhad bud (Afghan) (or m.c. hdyad bdshad) “ this enclosure rnust 
be about fifty cubits^ in length and breadth” ; fyo 

cu-oL) for ) tiii CA-*bf agar dar an waqt kas~e 

mard mt-d\d chunin me-danist ki shakJis4 gundh-gdr Mtyhdd bud (Afg. col.) 
“ had any one seen me then, he would have thought that I was (must be) 
some guilty person.” 

(2) (m.c. (ji?; or) aA 

lekin ha-jihatri dwardan-i db berun raftan Miwdhad shud (Afghan coll.) (or 
m.c. raftan Idzim khwdhad shud) “but it will be necessary to go out to fetch 
water.” 

chun in kdr ba-anjdm rasid bardy4 du kdr4 digar milinal o Icoshish kardan 
paydd shud (Afghan coll.) “ when this business was finished I had to toil and 
labour to accomplish two other works.” 

(4) jUajuj jihat-i didan4 asphd berun 

raftan bisydr me-shud (Afghan coll.) “I had to continually go out to have 
a look at the horses;” (m.c. bi-jilial4 didan4 aspdn Idziin bud hlrun ravam 

(5) is^y y iXAx/o djj^ na bdrud Jdparcli 
me-shud wa na bard-e kabk giriftan borkoh raftan me-uftdd (Afghan coll.) 

“ neither was powder expended (by this plan) nor had I to go to the high 
ground to catch chukor;^* [in m.c. Idzim mi-gasht cuA? instead of 

mi-uftdd]^, 

) hdld dnchi kardan ast dar dn 

bdb chi kardi'l (Afghan coll.) “now how much have you done of what you 


A Or tul^^ va ^arz^'^ j Jl^Jb (m.c,). 

Dast^ a cubit from the elbow to the tip of middle finger. 

3 m.c. mi-pindasht would be preferred to rm-ddniat o-^olJ^yo: also 

yumh-kar jlS" sUffor gunah-gar jlf *^5". 
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had to do ? ; [in m.c. Jiald az anchi ml-hayist hi-kunl cM kardl 

(7) Zarur dar injd insdn-e dmada ^ivdhad ^ bud 

»tyx)t (Afghan coll.) ‘‘certainly some human being must have 
come iiere” [in modern colloquial hi^-shakk Injd insdn i dmada hdslmd 

(S) Ldzim ast ki bi-ravam ‘-=^t or raftan am lazim ast pjl 

j or rajtan-i man az zaruriyydt (or vdjihdt) ast y j^a> 

( oUi^tj or ) “I must go.^’ 

Remark, — A paraphrase of “it is necessary” can be effected by such 
Arabic expressions as mustalzim pUwo (tr.) “necessitating, wdjib^* ^Uqatl 
ciiiilf etc. “ meriting death ; necessary to be killed,” etc. 

( 5 ?) Further modern colloquial examples of verbs used impersonally, or 
with tlie subject understood after the manner of ddrad [§ 83 (/i)] 
are: — j ^ ^ bi-jihaUi kasrat-iJdiar 

inagas bi-mar dum va mdUid khayli bad guzasht (m.c. : Roz. Gr.) “on account of 
the large number of horse-flies, man and beast had a bad time of it ” ; here 
the subject is apparently “ the time” or “ the day ^ yi 

j ,>jUj agar ghurahd rd gazid asdr-i sakhUi mi- 

numdyad va gdh-i munjar^ bl-lialdkat mi-shavad (m.c. Roz. Gr.) “if it bites 
strangers it does a severe injury which sometimes results in death.” 

(/) Zlhad “it suits, becomes, behoves, etc.,” is a synonym of shdyad 
and sazad ; zib (subs.) “ ornament, beauty ' ^ (construed with dddan 
and shikastan Zlbd is an adjective; chi zlbd m%-khwdnad 

Uij 43:^ (m.c.) “ how nicely lie reads.” 

(u) Expressions like “ it is said, it is related,” etc., are rendered by the 
third person plural of the transitive verb § 88 Passive) as: — 

dvarda and “ it is related (they, the ancients or the wise or the relators) have 
related ” ; j va guff a and “ — and it is said.” 

(f) Some verbs, impersonal in English, take in Persian a nomina- 
tive of cognate meaning : — bdrdn m%-hdrad (m.c.) “it rains”; 


i Amada is treated as though an adjective and part of a (vulgar) compound 

verb a mad ft budan “ to become.” 

In modern colloquial ihtiuml ddrad or yald^amil could be used 

in the s^mso of “ jjrobably.” 

Mardum a collective noun always used as a plural except by the vulgar. 

♦ Jvhar-tnagas used collectively. 

6 Sliab-UiayU hadhi-md guzasht I4J Oo “ we passed a bad night.” 

<> The bug called malla or garm, or (ih.arib-gaz jS or “biter 

of strangers.” 

^ For munjarr 

18 
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^ mi'^iirrad (m.c.)“it thunders” or ;o.jj tundar ml- 

tundojd; (3y harq mi-darakhsJmd ‘‘it lightens,” or (3y harq 

mi-jihad (m.c.). 

(w) An impersonal verb in English is frequently rendered in Persian as 

follows:— e>-’( hich dil-l in rd pasand nanii-hnnad 

(m.c.) “ no one likes this,” or “ it is not approved ” ; "aql hdvar 

na-A:w«.ac/.— (Sa‘dl) “ it is impossible to credit ” ; (m.c. nami-hnnad ). 

(x) For the impersonal use of : — 

(1) Tavdiiistan “ to be able” ; vide § 77 (a) (2) and {h) (3). 

(2) Shudan vide § 77 (d), 

(3) JfQiwdstan vide § 80 (/). 

(4) Guzashian i^yV^iyt vide ( 5 ) supra. 

(5) Ddshtan vide § S3 (A). 

S 85. Compound Verbs ( ^jUii ) 

(n) The number of simple verbs in Persian is small : the deliciency 
is made up of compound verbs, which, like other compound words, are 
exceedingly numerous. 

The compound verbs present no grammatical difficulty. Tliey may 
be classed as adverbial verbs, and nominal ^ verbs. 

{})) (1) Adverbial verbs are simple verbs, transitive or intransitive, with 
an indeclinable par ticdo (adverb or preposition) prefixed, as : hdz giifian 

to say a second time ” ; Jb hdz gashtan “ to turn back, repent” : 

dar dmadari “to come in”; Istddan^ “ to stand still, 

stop, lialt ” ; az dar dar dmad (Sa‘di) “ he came in ” ; f bar 

ddshtan “to raise up; to suffer, endure”; bar tdftan ‘‘to shine forth, 

also to twist up ” ; zir u zabar kardan make topsy turvy ” ; 

vd guftan (m.c.) “to repeat what one has heard, say again ” ; 

vd shustan “to wash again.” 

(2) Faru firii or furu (before a vowel jarud etc.) is 

prefixed to some verbs and signifies “down, downward; low,” as larud 
dmad “he came down”; fivru quft oA? “he spoke low”; 

c:Jh y ^Lbi (m.c.) “ he went into the room.” 

(3) Fard y is another adverbial prefix and signifies “back, again. 


i Vulgar paya ml-yJnirr ad. 

Nominals are those formed by prefixing a noun or an ndjectivo to a verb. 

Va in composition with verbs stands for baz “ back ”, again, open, etc., 
as: va dad “he gave back,” va gvjt “bespoke again”; dar ru 

va kun “open the door”; 'isiada ^‘standing’* but va Istada “halted,” 

In m.c. furff guft = simply gujt, the furu having no meaning. 
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over, opposite, etc., etc.” It is often redundant, being prefixed merely to 
avoid a cacophony. 

Vide the rule applying to the auxiliary lAwdstan when used to 

form the Definite Future, as : J^ayma rd fard Miwdhand girift f; 

; ‘‘ they will surround the tent ” (Class.). 

(4) Fardz^ j\ji “above, up, before,” as: chun hi-hdlivrash fardz 

dmadam jf^i (GuL, Chap. VI., St. 1) * * when I came up to his 

pillow.” 

Fardz yji sometimes strengthens a verb but often it is redundant. 

(5) Pisk birun cindar (or dar ;jb), are also common in 

adverbial compounds. 

(6) In a few verbs, the preposition has by use become incorporated 

with the verb and the verb has ceased to be regarded as a compound ; 
in such verbs the preposition is prefixed to the verb itself, as : tnp l^wdhand 
dar hard ; kJiwdhand dar guzasht ; khwdhnad bar-- 

J^dst ’^ y JsiAkxk. 

Remark.— Bi-shakr (or dar sliaJir) dar dmadan to 

enter the city,” but az shalir dar dmadam come out of the 

city.” 

(c) The participle iii these yerbs precedes the usual verbal prefixes ml 

and bi and the negativesj na ^ andma ^ as : — yy 3 

mi-kunand (rn.c.) “the gun is being fired” {lit, they are emptying the 
cannon)”; az klsd dar hi-ydr y (m.c.) “ take it out of your 

pocket.” \ 

(d) Some verbs that in tJieir simple form take the prefix do not 

admit it wiien compounded witk a proposition , as : y bar khdstan 

“to rise up” (bar khlz and bak khlzam, etc.); bar-gasJitan y “to 
return”; in rd bi-ddr \) (^v'Z “keep this”, but in rd bar dar ydy I; 

“ take tills away”; dmiUilan (tr.) (Impr.^A^lju bi-ydmiz) “to mix ” ; 

dar dmiJMan ^ v (intr.) Imp. \lar-dmiz 

Remark . — In poetry, for tlA^e {--^ke of metre, the particle of a compound 
verb sometimes follows the verbl"^ \ 

(e) Nomitial verbs are simply* ve )s of action, transitive or intransitive, 
preceded by a Persian or Arabic '.sub antive, verbal substantive, adjective, 
or past jiarticiple. 

1 Fartlz u nisUTb and tllovvns “ or “ ascents and descents.*’ 

Dar fdkivahand hard d/ dar\ khwahand guzasht and 

bar khwahand Ichdst are old. 

Note the absence of : tup is used gen nncally: tup rd would moan one special 
gun. Tup Mkwdhand dar kard (Put.). 

^ In modern colloquial (noi tuhi-raw), yy p go inside.** 
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Usage alone will determine which auxiliary verb or verbs can be 
used in forming the compound. Many auxiliaries used in modern colloquial 
are not permissible in writing. Examples: — durust kardan “to 
make, construct’’; “to correct” : zan-i 

qassdb hardy-i bulbul^ kirm durust mt-kunad (vulg.) “the butcher’s wife 
breeds maggots (as food for) bulbuls • : ma^zul kardayi (past 

participle) ‘‘to dismiss from office”; ma*zul shudan “to be 

dismissed”; ^ istdda kardan (classical^ (Persian past participle) 

“ to set up.” 

These nominal prefixes may be considered either as part of the 
compound verb itself, or as the object of the simple verb; but in no case do 
they admit of t; rd. Examples: — ^,^^3 l; u-rd chub zadam (m.c.), or 

bi-u chub zadam (m.c-) “I beat him (with a stick)”; in the 
first instance chub may be considered an integral portion of tlie verb 

zadam p.>3; in the second it may be taken as its object, but it would 
be wrong to say bi-u chub rd zadam f ^3 \) jh ; [u^rd bd, chub zadam 
r ‘>3 ’a?’ means “ I beat him with the stick”]: “talk Persian” 

Farsi harf hi zan harj i Fdrsi bizan : Ml^ayli 

intizdr kashlda am. “ I liave expected (waited for) you a long 

time ” J^ia JU ^ si sal M kashid “ tliree years passed ” (here sal is 

the subject of the intransitive verb (tlZ kashidan which should be regarded as 
one wM3rd). 

The Istn etc. is often separated fiom the verb that follows it^ 
— U.' bind, gitzardan is “ to begin ” ; od man hind-yi namak hidiardmi 
(juzdrda ast (lu-c.) — hind guzdrd bi-na- 

makdiardml kardan (m.c,).^ 

From (firj 4 , a verbal substantive from is formed gir dmadan 

(m.c.) (for bi-gir dmadan) “to come into one’s possession ” and 
gir dvnrdan j4 ‘‘to bring into one’s possession”; d,nja chiz~l gir-am 

naydmad (in-c . ) “ nothing was got by me there ’ ’ ; dnjd chiz-i gir 

na-yavardam f j4 <sy^-=^ {m.c.)“ I obtained nothing there. ^ ’ ’ 

Remark /. — It will be noticed that raar‘;^^c<)m pound verbs are intransitive 
in meaning though the actual verb of tln^' a^pound is transitive. 

J Maggots are bred and sold in Persia as J of trade tor caged nightingales. 

In m.c. bar pa kardan or dj or ?;a ddshtan iy, or 

nasb kardan | 

•' Or kliayll muntazir-i shuina hndam jJaixM 

♦ In poetry it sometimes follows the verb. 

5 In the sentence td qasam hi-ru/t-^ 

pdk-i Hazrat i Sulaymdn {‘alayh^ ^a-salan ' na-h hmuri — until thou swearest by the 
sainted soul of Solomon (on whom be peac< y) — the word qasam (which is a component 
part of the verb “ to swear “) could beins' ed just before na-khvmri. 

® Olr amadan j4 expresses ; ;re of chance than gir avardan * 
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jRemarA; //. - Sometimes a compound verb admits of two constructions, 

as : — ha mardumdn mahahhat ml-kunad Ij (in which 

mahahhat appears to be the direct object of the verb), and mardumdn 

rd mxxlmbhat mi-kunad o-xx\.ao the latter construction seems 

commoner in modern Persian. 

(/) As stated in (c) the verbal prefixes mi and hi ^ are intercalated 
before the simple verb. 

The same rule is observed with regard to the negative particles and 
as : dast har nami-ddri (/)• 

(g) Usage alone will determine which simple verb is used in forming 
a compound. The following are a few examples : — 

hamla dvardan, (m.c.) '‘to attack, charge.” 
uzr l^wdstan, (m.c.) “ to apologise, ask pardon.” 

dvardan^ (m.c.) “ to make excuses.” 
taddruk didan, “ to make preparation.” 
sitamdidan, (m.c.) “ to suffer opposition.” 
maslahat didan “to consider advisable.” 
e;o;^a. ^ ^ glmm Miurdan, (m.c.) “ to suffer grief.” 
gul l^urdan, (m.c.) “to be deceived.” 
qasam ^urdan, (m.c.) to swear, take an oath.” 
zaJ^m Murdan, (m.c.) “to be wounded.” 
hi-zamin khurdan^ (m.c.) “to fall on the ground; strike 

the ground.” 

takdn l^urdan, (m.c.) “ to be shaken, to shake, tremble.” 

)^l9S girifidr dmadan, “to be caught.” 

har dushman ghdlib dmadan, “to overcome the 

enemy.” 

y sir dmadanazy (m.c.) “ to be tired of, disgusted.” 

sir shudan, (m.c.) “ to be satisfied, full from eating.” 
dar shumdr dmadan (class.), “ to be counted.” 

)d U y az pd dar dmadan 1 

'I .. - , to be helpless, come to grief.” 

)d Ujf az pa dar uftadan j » » 

cAan.^: dar maJiall-i iftirds^ast, “ he is (oris likely to be) falsely 

accused.” 

dar im^rdz-i J^atar ast, “he is in danger.” 

gadam-i marddnagi pish nihddaUy “ to act bravely.” 
furu nishdndan, (m.c.) “quench (fire, anger).” 
fard griftan, (m.c.) “ to surround.” 

( — y. chashm duMitan (bar — ) “ to stare at.” 

vyfij zahdn gushudan, “ to begin to speak.” 


1 In hi-dardram naml-khurad (m.o.) “ this is no use to me.” 
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txa# 'aqd hastan (zan-z m), to perform the service of marriage ” 
(of the Mulla). 

ham randan or kdm-rdnz kardan. '‘to live luxuri- 
ously ; enjoy oneself.” 

^aqab nishastan, “ to retire (of enemy).” 

i^ly iavallud ydjtan “to be born” ; also tavallud shudan <^ 0 .^ i>ly. 

;( az dast dddan , “ to give up.” 

shustan (ovdar quzashtan) ‘Ho give 

up hope of one's life.” 

y az cMz-z dast kaslizdan, “to cease from (a thing 

begun) ; to give up.” 

jb jl az chiz-i hdz zstddan, “to refrain from (a thing not 

begun).” 

a' khud rd var sd¥ht ki mxirda ast, “ he feigned to 

be dead.” 

rang riMian, “ to play a trick, wile (in a bad sense).” 
karf zadan, “ to talk.” 

( or jaryad zadan or kardan or kashtdan, “to cry 

out.” 

i jam‘ zadan, “to add up.” 
kardan, “ to collect.” 

— y ( or ) hihmat hastan (or tuhznat zadan) bar — “ to 

accuse falsely.” 

j\j3 qardr giriftan, “ to become settled, to sit.” 
kusMz giriftan, “to wrestle.” 

{ or ) o^y gush dddan (or giriftan), “ to listen to.” 

gush kashzdazi, vulg. ( = (3’y^t ) to eaves-drop.” 

y gush fard dddan ditto. 

^U/o jt az miydin rafian, “ to be abolished; cease to be used.” 

\\ az niiydn burdan (tr.) “ carry off.” 

^1^ jilaw xiftddan, “ to get before, go before.” 
sabqat griftan , “to surpass.” 
sabqat fustan, “ to surpass, to anticipate.” ' 
or) JUi^) ihtiyndl raftan (or ddshian), “ to be probable.” 
ufiyiJ tashrzj ddshian (polite), “to be at home, in the house.” 

,iaj 7iazar anddkhtan, “ to cast a glance at.” 
bidaMw a/nddjditan “to postpone.” 
hi^taMir uftddan (intr.) “to be postponed. 


1 In India jam* kardan “ to collect “ and also “ to add up.’* 

^ Bv-Mkarldari'i qdll raftam vali bar man sabqat just ji 

^ OvAi^« 
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( j^Ij| or ) jlfjjtj ^ talkh ushlrm’i ruzgar (or ayyam) chashi- 
dan ‘‘ to experience the ups and downs of life.” 

Jfjj) j sard u (jarm4 ruzgar dldan (m.c.) tlie same as above. 
ismrhuvdan “ to mention.” 
gumdn hiirdan (m.c.) ’‘to think, doubt.” 
hasad hurdan (m.c.; class. — warzldan) “ to bear malice.” 
dlash girijtan ‘‘ to catch fire.” 
ij^^l dtasJi zadan ' ‘ to set fire to.” 

huy sliunidau (clsss. and m.c.) “to smell” (tr.). 

zahmat^ kasJildan “ to take pains ; suffer hardships.” 
saldm rd shikashfan “ to break up the audience.” 
ci^-' nuqUi majlis shudan (m.c.) “to be in everybody’s 
mouth, i)e famous (lit. to be the sweetmeat of the assembly). 

^ nlst u nd‘bud kardan “ to destroy utterly (lit. to make, 
is not and was not).” 

Remark /. — It will be noticed that a change of the verb in the compo\iud 
may make a verb transitive or intransitive in meaning, thus taghylr kardan 
(intr.) “ to change,’^ but taghylr dddan (tr.) to change.” 

Remark II . — It must be recollected that in modern colloquial, 
prepositions and conjunctions are frequently omitted. In, na-bdyad ki shnmd 
fikr^i nlkmdml’yi khud biyuffld (m.c.) 

ought you not to be careful of your reputation?”, the preposition aj bi 
that is wanting, has only to be inserted before fikr to make the sentence 
perfectly cb^ar; for though in modern colloquial the compound verb flqr 
ufindan Si is used, its proper form is hi -fikr uftddan 

(h) There are certain vulgar compounds in colloquial use, which 
should not be imitated, as: — (I) ndnrdchigunapuMitakunam b 

(Afghan) (for bi-pazam “ how shall 1 (or can I) cook the bread? ” ; 
ddnista namudan (Afghan) “ to teacli, inform ” ; Mkasia kardan 

(Afghan) “to break”; sukh.ta kardan (vulg. m.c.) 

“to burn” ; afrukhja kdrd,an (class,), etc. 

These compounds have come into existence owing to the frequent 
adjectival use of the past participle or the simple verb, which is both 
transitive and intransitive. 

(2) A verb like Isldda kardan “to set up,” may be 

admissible, but there is no necessity for tsidda shadan'^ (Afghan), 

fn, mard az hama peskiar basia karda budl ^^zy' \ '^>0 

! In Intiiii iakltf is used for zahmat 

Kven in speaking, most Persians would say h)-/ikr iijtadan 

6 U az In kar haz Istdda t^hud (m.c.) “he was prevented 

from doinc: this.” 
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(Afghan coll.) “you bound me first, before all the others,” the verb inip:ht 
just as well be, and should be, hasta hudl 

(5) As already stated, the Infinitive is regarded as a noun; hence 

such barbarous compounds as jastan narnud (m.c.) “he made 

a jump ” or jast ^mmud (Afghan coll.). 

(♦) Some compound verbs consist of a phrase, and are both adverbial 
and nominal, as : — az pd dar-dvardan 3^ (!'*'•)? ^ 2 : pd dar dmadan 

bjt (intr.) ; pas pd kardan cause to retreat, 

dost hi-kdr zadan K^:,\ “to commence ” ; az dast dddan 

“ to give up, relinquish,” etc., etc. 

§ 86. Certain Common Verbs used in Compounds. 

(a) One of the verbs most used in compounds is kardan “to do” 
or “to make.” Namudati sdl^ian garddmdan and 

in deferential language farmudan can be substituted for kardan 

in any verb compounded with the latter.* These are all used in modern 
colloquial. 

(6) In modern colloquial the forms kun and hi-kun are botli in use 
for the Imperative of kardan . 

Remark. — The past participle of kardan is colloquially used by the 

Afghans with comparatives, in the sense of “compared with”; being 
redundant, it can be omitted in any sentence where it occurs, examples : — 

chundnchi az avval km'da ku- 
jum-i ashjdr ziydda4ar ma'luni gardid (Afghan coll.) “ accordingly the density 
of the foliage appeared more than it did before (compared with previously) ; 
az aivwal karda bill- tar shuda ast 4^' t>:y J? (Afghan coll.) *' he is 

better than he was. ’ ’ 

(c) Namudan^ Imperative mumd^ Uj, is both transitive and intran- 

sitive, signifying “to show (tr. and intr.), to appear”; 
madum ml-numdyad (or sSj yj3 y az qardrd ki maHum mi-skavad , 

or simply rnadum ml-shavad ) “ it appears.” 

Remark. — Note the change from karda to namuda in tlie 

following modern colloquial sentence, for the sake of euphony or variety : — 

Timur rd dar liar jd~yi dunyd bdshad surdyh karda paydd namuda ml~glrld 
dast hasta ml-dvarld Injd (m.c.) “ having traced out Taimur in whatever 

1 Any shade of meaning that may have formerly existed between kardan 
fhamudan or aakh tan in compound verbs no longer exists. 

^ For Jjl Aj nisbat bi~avval (m.c.) 

8 In modern colloquial often nimudan ((Tsfahani). 

^ Modem colloquial bi-numa Uaj only. 
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portion of the globe he may be (and) having produced him, you will seize 
him ; you will bring him here bound.” ^ 

(d) (1) 8aJ^tan‘^ ‘Ho fashion; manage with; suit,” is both 

transitive and intransitive: the Imperative is saz (m.c. hi-saz 3^). 

Example : — darKirman jam-irud mi’Sdzand (or durust 
mt-kunand (m*c,) “they make brass pots in Kirman”; 

jsjf AaA.L9 sTiwnd hiham sad^ta id (m.c.) “ you have joined together, conspired ’ ’ 
(for a bad purpose only) ; 3^ ay shikam4 JMra hundn-i bi-sdz 

(Sa‘di) “oh torpid belly, be content with a single loaf” ; j 

^ 3 L^ ah u havd-yi In-jd hitman mi-sdzad (m e.) “ the air of this place suits 
me.” 

Bd dard hi-sdz Id davd^l ydbi 
F’a 2 ran] ma-ndl td. sliifd^i ydhi 
“ To find a remedy, put up with pain, 

Chafe not at woe, and healing thou wilt gain.” 

(0. K. 451 Whin,) 

Ghayr az sukhtan va sdkhtan chdra-l nut 
(m.c.) “ there is nothing to be done, but to grin and bear it.” 

(2) Sdlcht and sdkhtagi are substantives : — sdkht-i in qdli az 

thlst \\ (m.c.) “ what is this carpet made of ” ; shumd dar 

In sdMiayi karda-id sj\ (m.c.) “ you have adulterated 

this.” 

(3) Sdz ji-a is frequent in compounds, as : dandun-mz 

“ a. dentist” ; (danddn adzi “ dentistry ”). Note the following : dar 

Hshfj-i niahhub hiufiz va bi-sdz <3'^^'^ (mod.) “ in the love of 

the beloved burn and he patient.” Hamudz or ham-dvdz 3‘^T “in 
tune”; dam-sdz “a confidant.” In miva hardy-i man sdz-gdr nisi 
(jyo 4^1 q tjx/o (m.c.) “ this fruit will disagree with me.” 

Sdz 3 ^*, a substantive, means “a musical instrument” and “necessary 
furniture,” as: sdz-i safar taddruk kard (m.c.) “he began to 

get ready for the journey.” 

(e) Garddnldan Imperative garddn , is the transitive form of 

gardidan (or gasliian ) and signifies “to change, avert, turn 

round; cause to become.” 


1 Dast hasta AiU-j might be an adjective agreeing with understood. Baata 

is liere Perf. Act. Participle, daaUiii ra baaia mi-ai'arli. 

•2 In harf aakhtag lat (m.c.) “this is made up, false “ ; ba man aakktagl rna-ktin 
(m.c.) “ dont’t cheat me.“ 

S Qali bajtan “ to weave carpets “ not qall aakhian, which is unidiomatic; rud d;>y 
vulgar for rnHn* 
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(/) (1) Farmudan Imperative farmd is transitive, “to 

order or command.” In compound verbs it is deferentially substituted ^ for 
kardan sdkhtan or namudan both in classical and in modern 

Persian: — jandb4 ^dli chi fannuda hudid'^'^ (m.c.) 
"'what did your eminence say?” Chi guftid would be a very 

familiar or very rude wa}^ of expressing the same thing, and would generally 
be used to inferiors only. Padishah bar takht julns far mud y 

Ciycy “ the king sat (or ascended) the throne.” 

(2) In modern colloquial bi-farmd^d wVa'U^j almost corresponds to the 
English word “ please.” To a visitor it signifies “ please take a chair” : if 
two persons are about to enter a door together it means “ after you ” : if 
food is on the table, it = “kindly help yourself,” or “ begin.” 

(3) Far man a substantive is a royal mandate. Farmdn- farmd 

Uji ‘"the issuer of mandates” is a title prefixed to tlie name of 

a place, and signifies "" Governor or Viceroy of — 

Far?m?i-barddr “ order- bearing, obedient.” 

Remark . — Tlie cotii pound verb kdr farmudan is not always Uwsed 

in the complimentary sense. Sa^di in the Gulistan, speaking of a boxer, 
says : — va qaiiUi hukaynd^ rd kdr na-farmud .cUC=w also kafsh- 

duz dldUi Miud rd kdr mi-farmdyad (vulg.) “the shoe-maker is using his 
things.’ ' 

(g) The verbs gashfan or gardtdan [‘ vide ’ (e)] can always be 

substituted for shtidan , either in a simple or a compound verb. 

87. Causal Verbs ( yt^^ or Jb and Reflexive 

Verbs Jjf . 

(a) {]) The causal verbs are formeri by adding the terminations cTnFr/an 
or dndan , to the Imperative stem of the primitive verb, tiuis : 

jastan^ “to jump, leap,” Imperative 'jah ; jahdnidan or 

'jahdndan “ to cause to leap ” : davidan “ to run ” (Imperative 

daw ) : davdnda?i vi'J'h.j or davdnidan “to make to run, to gallop 

(a horse), etc., etc., etc.” = tdzdndan (rn.c.) “ to gallop a horse.” 

(2) The Imperatives are formed regularly, that is by discarding the 
infinitive terminations, or 


J Farmanu hbc^* is used in precisely the sam« inanner in ITrdu. 

5 In classical I^ersian, or by Indians and Afghans in speaking, the third person, 
plural would be used after the address janah4 'rill. In modern Persian in 

writing the third person phiral is also preferred. 

In contradistinction to a verb which is transitive of itself ( 

^ In modern colloquial jahldan im more used than jastan 
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Remark . — In poetry the termination — amdan is sometimes short- 

ened to dnidan. 

(h) The same termination makes some intransitive verbs transitive, vide 
§ 86 (c). Tills casual form will be transitive if formed from an intransitive, 
and doubly transitive or causative if formed from a transitive verb. 

(c) (1) Nishdndan (nishdnistan obsolete) ‘Ho cause to sit; 

to plant, etc.,” the causal form of nishastan is irregularly formed. 

(2) Rhinawdntdan (not used in Persia) is the causal of shunudan 

and signifies “ to cause to hear, tell, read aloud.” 

(3) Randan “to drive” is perhaps the causal of raftan 

“to go.” 

{d) (1) The verb fjuzashta,n .,ox guzaridan ^ to pass, pass 

by; cross over; die, etc,” has several causal or transitive forms, viz., 
qvzarnndan guzardnidan gnp’dnidan ,gnzdr dan 

and gnzdridan 

{2) Ouzdshfan (tr. ) “to quit, to discharge, perform”: 

iiamdz guzdrdan (not guzdshtan) “ to perform the duties of prayer. 

(3) Afkandan ^ *‘to throw,” causal afkdnldan (obsolete). 

(e) Verbs that have two roots admit of two forms of the causal, as: 
j^uHan “ to bore ” ; sujldnidan (obs.), and surnhanidan 

(obs.) “ to cause to bore ” : rustan or ru^idan “ to grow” (rt. ru 

or rug ) ruydmdaii (m.c.), or ruvdmdan (obs.) “to cause 

to grow.” 

if) X’t'rbs in which the Imperative stem terminates in c.?, change tliis 
letter into as: shandau (obs.) (for ) “to comb.” causal 

shnydrudrai iohs,} : ddnistan “to know,” dd^jdmdan^ 

(obs.); rhidan “to pluck, collect,” chlndidan (obs.) or 

chigdunian (obs.). 

In modern (^olloquial the shortened form of the causal verb is preferred ; 
flius iarsdndan is preferred to inrsdmdari and khivdJmm 

iarsdnd to khirdham iarsdmd 

(g) Some verbs do not admit of a causal form. Examples: dlddn'U:}^^^ 

“ to se^‘ ’ ' ; gajtan “ to say ' ' ; dzmudan prove.” 

(h) (1) Only a few of the causal verbs are used in modern colloquial. 

When the Persians wish to mimic the Afghans or Indians, they make 

an elaborate use of the causal verbs. An Afghan, for instance, uses 
jahrndnidan where a Persian would use hdli kardan \z)z>y 

or some such expression. 


1 Jn India afgandan, etc. 

2 The form dananldan (obs.) also occurs. 

s T’ho form diyanldan as a causal of didait is doubtful. 
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Remark, — The verb Mpurandan ‘‘ to feed ” occurs in writing, but 

not in speaking: khurdk hirkhurd-i u hi’dih%^> y “give 

it food to eat, i.e. feed it.” 

Instead of ravdnidan or ravdndan ravdna kardan 

is used. 

(2) The following are a few of the commoner causal verbs in modern 
colloquial use : — 

Tarsdndan or tarsdnldan ‘Ho frighten.” 

Davdndan or davamdan “ to put into a gallop.” 

Rasdndan or rasdnxdan to cause to arrive.” 

Nishdndan or nishdnldan “ to plant, place, make to sit.” 

Khtvdbdntdan ^ or J^wdhdndan^^^\^ ‘ ‘ to lull to sleep or lie down. ’ ’ 

Fahmdnidan or fahmdndan “to cause to understand, 

explain.” 

Amuzldan (obs. in Persia) or dmujditan ^ “ to teach.” 

Jahdnldan pcthdndan “ to make to jump.” 

Pardnldan or pardndan “ditto ; also to cause to fly.” 

Remark, — The passive of the causal verb is formed in the regular 
manner, as: parvardntda shud kundmda shud (Afghan). 

Such passive causals are, however, rare and should be avoided. 

(f) Causation can also be expressed by certain verbs, as : 
lljs 'kj'^ jj «-2^aEiyo 

jf c>Ui«b rajta rajta, hl-dnki izhdr-i mahabbai-i khud rd bUu huruz 
diham, bi-shart-i vd ddshtan4 bi-sdlditan-i aslvdr-l ki yak bayf-ash bi-yak misqdl 
tild bi-yarzad pdsbdn4 u gardidam (Tr. Haji Baba, Chapter VIII) “without 
appearing to show any particular partiality to him, I succeeded in being 
appointed to keep watcli over him, under tlie plea that I would compel him 
to make verses — ” (H.B.) : urd muMalzani sdkhtam ki bi-ragsad 

A> “ I obliged liirn to dance” ; urd bar an ddshtam ki bi-raqsad 

s^y |;^I “ ditto ’ ’ : bi-raqs dvardan u^^y “ to cause to dance”: 

mard bar In ma-ddr ki cliundn kdr hi-knnam “ don^t 

oblige me to do it ” : bi-u zur dvardam ki bd man bi~ydyad ;^3 jb 

(m.c.) “ I made him accompany me ” : asp rd taM f; “he put 
his horse into a gallop”: bi-chidan dar dvardam “to cause 

to pluck ” =^m vd ddshtam ki buchlnad, 

(j) Qabuldnidan “to cause to confess (by torture, etc.)” is a 

barbarous causal in m.c. use ; or in a joking sense = “ make him agree.” 

(k) The place of the causal verbs is usually taken either by the simple tran- 
sitives as : pddishdh dast u pd-yi urd bast si — > t;^t ^ (m.c.) 

“the king •bound him (had him bound) hand and foot”; or else some such 


1 Amukhtan is also “ to learn.’* 
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expression, as “the king ordered (or signalled to) them that they should 
bind etc., is used. 

{1) Reflexive verbs ( ) are formed by the transitive verb 

and the reflexive pronouns, as ; l^ud ra kusht I; “ he killed himself” 
= khud-kusM kard “ he committed suicide ’ ’ ; jdn4 kkud rd 

mushiest ^ys>^ ‘‘he was washing himself.” 

§ 88. Passive Voice ^ ) and Passive Verbs. 

(а) The Passive Voice is much less used than in English. The general 
rule is not to use it, if it can be avoided ; in other words the passive is used 
only for some special signification, or if the subject is unknown, or if known 
it is desired to avoid mentioning it. This rule should be observed even 
thougii violated by Persian authors. Only transitive verbs have a passive ^ 
voice. 

There are several ways of expressing the passive. 

(б) The grammatical passive is formed by adding the tenses of the verb 

shudan '■ '‘to become ” to the past participle of a transitive (or causal) 
verb. The use of this construction is comparatively infrequent and verj^ 
seldom occurs in modern colloquial, for in addition to the simple intransitive 
verbs tlie language contains a large store of compounds with a passive sense, 
such as: ^^3 zakhm khurdan"^ “to be wounded”; shikast ydftan 

— Cc to be defeated ” ; zd^i^ shudan “ to be destroyed ” ; 

fjUl khurdan J/ (m.c.) “ to be deceived” ; bi-duzdt raftan 

“to be .stolen”; an jam giriftan “to be finished”; farmdyish 

dddan «'to order (goods)” (tr.) [but jarmayish^ raftan 

(intr.), as, iji’j aii hardy-i sawgull- 

yash nim-tana-yi tdza jarmdyish rajla asl\ (m.c.) “what! an order has been 
given for a new jacket for his favourite wife, has it ? ”] : husar hurdan 


I Slijha-yi majhul Passive Voice,” i.e. , ot which the agent is 

unknown. 

5 the use of the Passive is antagonistic to the genius of both Persian and Urdu. 
The use of the passive is largely increasing in Prdu, doubtless owing to the articles in 
vernacular newspapers translated from English. Urdu idiom again affects the Persian 
of India and in a less degree that of Afghanistan. 

‘ Qashtan and gardldan are occasionally substituted for shudan 

* The passive meaning of most verbs signifying “ to beat, to knock, cast,*’ can be 
oxpres.sed by a compound with Ichiirdan, as; takdn kh^a’dan (m.c. 

to be pushed, to receive a push or shake ” ; zamln khurdan fall on 

the ground,” etc. 

This example is from tlio Va/.ir of Lankuran.” Ordinarily in m.c. this sentence 
would be rendered ( or) ^3^ haray-i 

sawguliyash sifariah^i yak nim tana-yi tdza dJxda ahiida aat (or ddda and). 
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(tr.) “to pass one’s time,’’ but hirsar raftan (intr.) ^ “to be 

passed.” 

(c) In modern Persian not every verb admits of the Passive. Phe 

expression ti za/Ia shud'^ “he was beaten” is quite unintelligible 

even to Persians with some education, whereas kuslita shud “ he was 

killed ” is a passive in common use. 

(d) The following are examples of the use of the grammatical passive : — 

(1) ji j] chundii 

hi4Miydr az jay bar dmadam hi chird^^irn hi-dstln kuskta shud (Sa^di) 
“ I rose and came forward so hastily from my place that tlie lamp was 
extinguished by my sleeve,” Here the mtiY e kushtam instead of the 
passive would signify “ I purposely extinguished.” 

(2) The grammatical passive is of notinfrequent use in the Shah’s Diary : 

* u 5-^‘;3 (Shah’s 

Diary) “we and others have to-day seen a species of crop called ^ rape ’ 
in the Prussian territory”: Icp^bf (S.D.) 

Hakirn^'H-Mamdlik ki chaund-i bud injd bud dida shud (!S.D.) ‘‘the 
Hdkim^^4‘Ma7ndlik who had been here some time was interviewed ”: 

c-^Uj du palangd siyah ham dida shud (Shah’s Diary) “ two 
black panthers were seen by us.” 

(3) The transitive Intinitive is often used for tlie passive: — p 

dyoji ® hama-rd bi-kushta7i ishdrat farmud (Sa'di) “he (tlie king) ordered 
them all to be killed”; wVAJkj fy yU shdyad turd hl-kushtan bidihad 

(m.c.) “ he may hand you over to be killed.” 

(4) The passive is also sometimes used to express possibility or impos- 
sibility: — AxA.!^h )y3 cl^Ajo in kitdb-u^ st du 

qadoT sangin, ki bi-dast anddkhta Tiaml-shavad (m.c.) “ this is a book so heavy, 
that it cannot be thrown by hand jf Jaaj 

m miz az jd^yi khud bar ddshta mi-shavad (m.c.) “this table can be moved, 
it is not very heavy”; id du si ruz dnjd tavaqqiiP uftdd chird ki bi"4)d4s-i 

1 Ah bl-aar taft (m.c.) ‘‘the water boiled ovei* ’’ : agar u InfCi hi-yayad 

man bi-sar jilav-i u ml-ravarn (vidg.) (also bi-sar davldan) “ if ho coiiios here I’ll go to hiJi\ 
on my head (from delight) instead of on my feet ” ; ^ 

hi-mr amadan “ to bo finished.” 

•i In modern colloquial n rd zadand \)j\, 

Bl-ikMiydr y. means “ involuntarily ” ; the unexpectod sight of his friend 

made him jump up; bar Ztmadan y signifies merely “ to get up” not comiuj; 
forward. 

In m.c. dlda shud ^ »>o^> is frequently used unnecessarily, instead of the active 

voice. 

5 Kushta shudan could not be used. 

^ Or Ishdra 

I In modern coll oquiaH^^//ar^ i tavaqguj *-^y and az bd'is would be 

substituted. 
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abr dftdb didd naml-shud wUi»f j)\ cAjy a^ j n U 

^ (-Afghan) we had to stay there two or three days, as it was impossible 
to see the sun (to steer by) on account of the clouds ” ; ba'd az ^alUdan dn 
rd jumbdnldan na-tawdnislam chi jd^e dn ki ha-daryd rasdmda ml-shml 
byj A^jf Ai^ ]yf jt (Afghan coll.) 

‘‘ after (the boat’s) rolling over I was unable even to move it; how much the 
less could it be moved to the sea!”; in m.c. chi jd-yi dn ki hi-daryd 
rasdnam-ash (or bi-rasdnmn^ without ash ) ; the 

passive would not be used liore in m.c. as the agent is known : L» 

is^ bd taqddr jangida nawl‘s!iavad^ (Afghan) ‘‘it’s impossible to fight 
against Fate ” ; in m.c. b . 

(5) The modern colloquial phrase ba^d az dn dida khipdhad shad \\ 

( >■!*>, or more commonly dida mi-shavad 

(m.c.), signifies weTl see.” 

(e) The passive can also be formed by an Arabic Past Participle, oi 
a Persian adjective with a Passive sense, combined with the verbs am 
hastam^>^, etc., and shudan biulan or gashtan Examples : — 

( marsuham (or marsul hastam)^ (in writing) “ I am sent ” J 

*xA maqtul shud (m.c.) “he was killed’^”; aA khabar-ddr shud 

(m.c.) “ he was apprised, warned ” ; zahhmi bildd' (Afghan) “ lie was 

wounded”; M hama chiz dtndda bud (m.c.) “everything 

was prepared (previous to our coming) ” ; \\n\tdindda shud ^ = “ was 

prepared after our coming ”]. 

(/) The passive can also be expressed by using the tliird 7)orsou plural 
of the transitive verb, “ they do such and such a thing.” Tliis cotistruction 
is both classical and modern colloquial. From the following examples 
it will be seen that this construction corresponds to a real passive: — a' 

farrnud ki marsdm-i juldnrd chanddmki 
hast mMzd'aj — (Sa‘di) “he (the king) ordered tliat the allowance of 

So-and-so, whatever it may be, should be iiUTeased ” ; (here it was the king 
himself who increased the allowance) : id iS 

— — dusUirdki bi-'amrd fard chang ^ drand na-shdyad ki bi-yak-dam 
htydzdrand — (Sa‘dJ) “a friend whom it has taken a lifetime to make 
should^ not be made otlended in a single instant”; (here there is only 

J Cornparo Urdu, taqdir se lara nahtfi jdta 

•i Or bi-qatl rasid (rn.c). 

Zaldiml shud *>A rn.c.; zakhm dasht << Pq g, wouneJ.” 

4- Hast signifies that the speaker knew tliat tliero was an allowance : — hdshad 
whatever it may be.” 

6 Far a chang <J^xyy is to bo considered oa one word. Far a frequently precedes 
verb.s, and in many cases is merely used for the sake of euphony. 

<> Note this use of shayad Before yak-dam , bi-suktan-l or hi- 

t iqHr-i or some such word is understood. 
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one friend and presumably one person who has made him a friend) : of 

\j of J iS Ol ^ 

*5^y iS jvif a7i ra hi gush-i irddat girdn * dfrida and chun Icunad hi hi-shinavad 
va an rd ki hi-kaniand~i sa^ddat kashtda and chun kunad ki na-ravad — (Sa‘dl) 
“he who has been created deaf to the divine inclination, how can he 
manage to hear ^ I and he who is forcibly drawn into the lasso of happiness 
how can he help travelling (the way it drags him) ? ” ; (here the grammatical 
subject to dfrida and ajI should not be “God” understood, as 

the Deity in Persian is singular and addressed in the singular; to use 
the respectful plural to the Deity is contrary to the idiom of the language ; ® 
the verb is therefore a passive : the author has presumably avoided the active 
voice on purpose, for to say “he whom God lias created deficient in . . 
would be, or might be, imparting sin to, or a deficiency in the works of, the 
Almighty.* 

This form of tlie passive is especially common in modern colloquial. 
To the question, “where is the horse?” the answer might be hurda and 
*>^1 “it has been taken away ” ; this answer would signify that one of the 
grooms or servants — the precise individual unknown to the speaker — had 
taken it : if sure of the subject, the name would be mentioned. 

Remark. — “A present was given to him” in^dm-i bi-vay ddda shud 
(m.c.) isy, or better in^dm-i bi-u dddand (m.c.). 

(g) In a few instances, the j^assive can both in classical and in modern 
colloquial be formed by dniadan instead of by slmdan as: — 

in s/ta^is dar zumra-ijl fuzaldi shumiirda rni-dyad (m.c.) 

f “this man is counted amongst tlie learned” ; dlda nil- 

dyad (class.) “it is seen” ; In qdli pasandlda dmad 

.W (m.c.) “this carpet was approved.” Compare mnt-khuz dmadan 

be (class.), and giriftdr dmadan (class.). 

i Gircin meaxiii “dear (not ohoap) “ as well as “ 

i.e., it is iinpo.ssibltj for him to hear, as it is decreed he is not to hear. 

The use of the plural might lay the speaker open to the imputation of being a 
niufihrik or polytheist ” (one who imputes ‘partnership* to the Deity). It may be 
that 8a‘dr being a ^Inslim and an Arabic scholar lias adopted the Arabic idiom here and 
elsewhere; the plural is used in tlie Qur’an when Allah himself speaks. 

In similiar instances the explanation of some translator.^ is that tho Fate.s is 
the subject. Tliough the Persians attribute misfortune to tho ‘ revolution of the heavens ’ 
or to the sky, no Muslim would attriliute good to any but Allah: the Fates could there- 
fore hardly be the subject of kashlda and. 



CHAPTER X. 

§ 89. Adverbs and Adverbial Phrases, 

(a) There are few adverbs properly so called : their place is filled 
by adjectives or participles, or by substantives with and without a prepo- 
sition, or by pronouns, or by phrases, etc. 

Many adverbs are also prepositions. 

There is no regular term for adverb : it is styled tamyiz “ specifica. 
tion’' or “the particle of negation” or “ vessel,” according to 
its sense. Harf-i ^arf is a particle used as an adverb : iam^i zarf 

oy© is a noun that can be used as an adverb : zarf 4 mvbham ciy® 

“dubious adverb” is an adverb (or noun, etc.) that does not express 
a limit of time or space, as “time,” “before (place or time) ” . 
;t is opposed to “limited adverb (noun, etc.) ” asj^) “day,” 

‘ ‘ house ’ ’ : zarf 4 makdn is ismri zarf and includes such words (m.o.) 

“ the place where shoes of visitors are removed ” ; e,/ (in Turkish Bath): 
y- etc., etc. 

(b) Examples : — 

(2) Adjectives: — wyk (m.c.) “he speaks Persian 
well” : ^ ^ y. (Sa'di) “a certain one had fallen into a 

drunken sleep by the roadside”; y “he acts wisely”: 

yiixx) ajfjuklji pLc (Afghan) “ I used to say (my prayers) in a perfunctory 
manner ” (in m.c. hi-tawr4 umumi zahirdna namaz mulcardam). 

U J Uj AT, ! JIji, fjty 

“ See ! the dawn breaks and rends night’s canopy : 

Arise ! and drain a morning draught with me ! 

Away with gloom ! full many a dawn will break 

Looking for us, and we not here to see ! ’ ’ 

(0. K. Whin. Trans. Rub. 295.) 

In this quatrain bisydr is an adverb meaning “ oft.” 

Remark. — Adjectives ending in or ;fj, vide § 43 (aa), may be considered 

as adverbs rather than adjectives : “ in a restless manner ” ; 

'‘without concealment ”; y “in a more masterly manner.” 

(2) Participles:— U-Sy (m.c.) “he is obliged 

to treat you with respect before people” : (m.o.) “ suddenly ” : 

(m.c.) “plain, not artificial”: «voT (m.c.) “he came running 

19 
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all the way * ’ : (m .c .)' * ‘ he remained standing ” : ^ ^ o 

ajLw^iJ (Afghan) “I did all my other business at home”: 

(m.o.) “by pretence”: ^ (m.c.) “a little’’: Ai£^ (Sa^di) 

‘ * they laughed secretly ” : aJL»^ ‘ ‘ always.” 

(3) Substantives without Prepositions (with or without post-positions) : — 

soiU ^IjUj (Sa^dt) “because I once was weary in the 

wilderness” : or “ once, ever ” : ^ “ by name ” ; t j (class, and 

m.c.) “by night”: ‘‘by chance,” in m.c. usually oft- 

times ” : (Sa^di) “ at times they were chanting low.” 

Remark, — Sometimes a plural substantive gives the sense of an adverb 
of quantity or time, as: UtXp ^ Ia^A) (m.c.) “ he made 

presents and many vows (or often took vows).” 

(4) Substantives with Prepositions: — (m.c.) “needless, without 

cause”: (jA) “here”; (m.c.) “without further words, without 

doubt”: — or U (m.c.) “by turn”: #tj3j 

^ (m.c.) “he said, ministers are like physicians 
and a physician never gives medicine except to the sick”; “each 

moment.’ ’ In m.c. the prepositions are frequently omitted, thus : 

“ we came comfortably.” Before (= Ar.y^ill ) the preposition 

is understood. 

(6) Substantive with Pronoun, Adjective, Substantive, Adverb : — 

(class, and m.c.) “everywhere”: (class, and m.c.) and 

(vulg.) “always”; ^ (Afghan coll.) “well, in a good manner ” : 

or ^jk “ on all sides ” : iJjk^y,] (m.c.) “ this side of the 

city * ’ ; 3^; ‘ ‘ in broad day ’ ’ : “ whither ? ” . H:p.r where ?” 

Lkj (m.c.) or (m.c.) “the remainder of my life” : oliy 
(m.c.) “always.” 

(6) Phrases : — c;f 3^ “ after that, afterwards ’ ’ ; JLi» 

y (Vazird Lankuran) “the farrashes, shawl in hand^ 

make a fresh movement and approach a little nearer ” : lyo 

(m.c.) “with my turban round my neck they carried , 
me before the Qazi and the Governor of the city ” ; (Sa^dl) “ of 


1 In m.c.— Ujk . 

Nam 1*0 “byname” is apposition, as; yyst “a person, his name 

(anme) Jbiz.” 

8 The Afghans often use daru for gunpowder, and Indians for spirits or wine. 

♦ In Arabic and m.o. tarb ^jk> In qall Mkub tfirfy-l "at 
(m.c.) “ this carpet is of good design.” 

* Ku ^ (poet, and m.c.) “ where, whither ? huah vulg. “ where is he ? ” 
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nei^essity ” ; a>:!l ‘‘ in spite of his youth” : t\) ^ ^S' 

u kaj (Idr u ma-rhJ ' rah mi-ravad (m.c.) “ he keeps a middle course.” 

Ham “together, with, both, one another, mutual, all, whether, 
either; also, likewise, in the same manner” : — Biyd id bi-ham (or bdfiami 
bi-ravhn or) U Uj (m.c.) “come, let us all go,” or “ let us 

gotogether”: “ commixture ” : darhambarham 

“topsy-turvy, mixed” ( = lu-yi ham ril^ta ) • misl4 

ham (Jjk/o alike ” : sar-i ham ^ “contiguous, joining ” : piishUi sar-i 
ham cuiXj “ one behind the other, continuously.” 

(7) Verbs : — ‘‘ it may be that, perhaps ” : “'perhat)3.” 

(8) Arabic phrases, and Arabic nouns in the accusative: — a 112 d./o J/ (m.c.) 

“ at least (lit. there is no remedy) ” ; ci>U 2 cJ( as long as life lasts, for 

ever ” : (m.c.) “ with that, notwithstanding ” ; ‘‘ agreeably 

to orders”: ^Ib (m.c.) “completely” ( or UUi ), man az in kdr 

bi-Umarra kJkahar na-ddram (m.c.) “ 1 am completely ignorant of this 

0^0 . 

matter”): j “circumstantially”: 1^^ (the conj. fa + the prep, hi -h 

fern. pron. hd) “ well and good ” : (3rd per. sing, rnasc. of the verb } 

“that is to say, namely (lit. it means, intends”): “ fittingly (lit. 

like that which is proper) ” : naqd^^^ (m.c.) “at present; a /50 in cash ” : 

“ purposely ” : hdld (for ill^ ) “ at present.” 

AUhdl Jl«Jf, vulg. iUhdl, whicii has the same signification as i/1^ and 
Jladi ^ 5 ^ is an Arabic accusative ifor JI 3 J: al-lidP), but is not used in Arabic. 
In u Ar., the Arabic pronoun “ that ” is understood. 

8uch adverbs as : ^^SJf — etc., that close a speech, are 

called 

(9) An e;t" - appears to be an old adverbial termination : (or 

^v(jvxb) (Sa'di) “in tlie morning.” 

The Afglians still use this termination even in speaking, as: 
■’•suddenly ” : ‘•straight (adv. not adj.).” 

Remark , — The Afghans also say for “everyday ” but in (m.c..) 

ruzdna means “ by day.” 

(c) An adverb is sometimes combined with a preposition, as : i-’ ‘‘ ViW 

now ' ’ : l^iT dar dnjd “ there ” : az hdld (m.c.) “ from now, henceforth ” : 

i In classical Persian 5 kaj dar u ma~rlz signifies an Jmf>ossibiiity : — 

yy^ * Z) ^ zy ^ 

“ Thou say^st, ‘ Look not,’ I might as well es'^ay 
To slant iny goblet, and not spill my wine.” 

(O, K, Whin. Tr. lUih. 2{)1). 

‘2 In (olloqitial Persian the nunaHon is dropped in most of these adxerbs, but 

not ill all : for instance, is always ^ but always /nlfa. Tiio Indians and 

Afghans preserve the nunation. 
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):} SIlixjf y jf lA3t (Tr. H. B., Chap. XXVIII) ‘‘ but we 

hear, doctor, that your paradise has begun here on earth. 

{d) Adverbs of negation and Particles of warning such asj^A, jlyj, 
etc., are called or ^Jja^ ; while particles expressing negation, 

as aJ “not,’’ without,” are called 

(1) Aj — “never.” 

A3 — “ at no time, never.” 

AJ — not at all, in no wise.” 

' ^ A3 — “ at no time.” 

•'^AJ, or or Aj “no, not.” 
or A3 or ^ “ no no.” 

5 A3 — A3 “neither — nor” (conj.). 

A3 — laIJi /0 ‘ ‘ not at all.” 

A3 — A^j “ by no means.” 

^ aj — “nothing whatever” (pron.). 

6 A3 — “ none whatever ” (pron.). 

6 A3 — “no person” (pron.). 

A3 — “ on no account.” 

A3 — j) ) “not at all, in no shape.” 

A3 — ) 

“more than this.” 

;t^b3, or ; 1^3 “never,” vide Interjections of Warnino:. 
y |4.^, or ^ “ not ” and “less,” vide § 121 (b). 
jfS U-Ia. “ God forbid, never.” 

“ not at all.” 

(2) Examples: — 

5 yjA b «>3jy^ (m.c.) “ are you going there or not ? ” 

y-y j 

or ! * ' ^ went nowhere.” 

1 Hargizjfj^ with an affirmative verb “ over.” 

^ An adverb of time, but inserted here for convouience of reference. 

3 J>3Lr^ ( or)J^ yo A3 fid tanha mar a fuhsh dadnlz (or halki) 

mara zad (m.c ) ‘‘he not only abused me, but beat me,’ ’ 

* Class, and m.c. nay nav (m.c.) “ no, no.” 

a 3^ ly<^ j ijr^ 

“ No hopes have I above, no joys below.” — (0. K. Whin. Ihih. 60.) 

6 Conjunction, but inserted here for convenience of reference. 

6 Indef. Pron., but inserted here for convenience of reference. 

7 Eaaha zadan ii)dj (m.c.) “to deny.” 
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(m.c.) “ his pocket \^as not picked at all.” 

c 5 ^ (class.) he never does so.” 

tiW 

L:^T ai djfjiyo aj ‘"neither was the man there, nor the woman, 
nor the child.” 

g-jjA taajf (m.c.) “ nothing can be obtained there.” 

wlyx lAlk/o 1 ^U3 (Afghan) “I did not get a wink of sleep all 

night (twmam * shab)J' 

( Sir (It) “how can the latter even resemble the 

former ? ” 

(ojf eVJ (m.c.) “this man is much more than 

you think (good or bad).” 

(3) ‘Scarcely,’ etc. is expressed by a negative: 3i4j jl 

(Tr. H. B.y Chap. KXXII) “he had ‘barely completed the 
closing sentence of his prayers’ when — .” j>Uii xji^^ isS <5cj ^jy^i (3iJbf3i ^ 
(or utdq hirun na-nilidda ki saqf pdyin dmad (m.c.) “he had 

barely (not yet) left the room when the roof fell.” 

(e) Interrogation often expresses negation : ]j AiftL 

(Ba^di) “ how can the sleeping awake tlie sleeping^ ? ” ; CV 

(Sa'di) “ I said, how Ga,ii I go when my feet are unable to move ? ” ; 

(Afghan) “he knows, and he alone; what 
does any one else know ? (nothing) ” : Lri 

^y} (Afghan) “ then tell me, what hope was there of life ? ” 

(/) (1) Emjihatic denial “never!” is in speaking and writing amongst 
the educated: *^ilb “we take refuge with God'll” : or AJLif^AAi^f “I ask 
pardon of God.” ^ 

(2) In m.c., emphatic denial or contempt is often expressed by the 
following phrases : ^ ^ (m.c.) “ he does not reach his dust even ” : 

Uf (m.c.) “I can’t compare with you. Sir” : ^ 

1 In m.c., tamiam-i shah with izafat : also khwab norraftam 

or khwab-am nayamad 

a Kay both in class, and m.c. = “ when ? ” and “ how ? “ 

5 Interrogation expressing negation or dissent. 

^ Vara means “ behind “ ; but in it = }\ 

6 ‘ ‘ Can the blind lead the blind ? * * 

^ y c -■ }j ^ ^ 

® Aiib “we take refuge with God from Satan the accused.” 

— Qur‘an. 

^ The idea is taken from a grey-hound pursuing a gazelle, or a man galloping after a 
wild ass. 

® i.e. a dog can bark at the heels of a person, but he is not anybody’s dog to do as 
much as this. 
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(m.c.) vvkose dog is he ^ owaLIj (m.c.) : (in.c.) 

“ throw him away ” : (m.c.) “ I don’t count him a 

human being,” or ah I dakhil-i ddain l cUi.(j> »f (m.c.) (ditto) : inuhdl az 
'aql ast ^ (m.c.) ‘‘impossible!”: f/am ash hun (m.c.) c-r^ 

“hang him!”: ah9 “I don't believe he can do it, or send him off”: 
cx«i( e;«^3 3' cb-* z/imm fd dsnmn ast (m.c.) “ all the difference 

in the world.” 

(g) (1) Na ^ for “no” is vulgar: wa or khaijr ^ or is 

the polite form of “ no.” 

It is, however, better to avoid using alone : some sucli expression, as : 

; orjr^^ AT aUi ; or ; or i 

etc , is preferred. 

(2) A polite m.c. form of affirmation or negation is “ it rests 

witli you.” 

(3) An evasive reply that may mean “yes,” or “ no,” or “ I piefer not 

to reply,” is “ what petition shall I make, what shall 1 say ’ ” 

(h) Note the phrase: iif' (m.c.) “I had such a 

lot of trouble.” 

(/) Adverbs of affirmation i J^i! ijy or of assurance 

( ** Ljy ) : — 

(l) (m.c.) an , 

■ ves. 

(m.c.) bait or ball ) 

(m.c.) albatta “certainly ” (eontr. of albaftaf"''). 

LS^’ (m.c.) I am v(!iy sure. 

kj (rn.c.) bild-'^hnklc 

cr (m*c.) 

(m.c ) without doubt. 

eJUi (class. ' j 

(m.c.) 

i It two per.^uns wt n- bowing at a tlo‘.rwa^\'. each poljtol\ dt‘( lining to enter the 
room first, uuornighT .sii\ , v:>^t clih: niuhal-'t '(Kjlu^tki may i jit aw 

bi-racam 

*2 \lsf> giun af^h ktni bi-ramd " kic k hmi olT, let hnn go to the dovil.’* 

•“ }:HMyr for “ no” not elast-h-ai, nor it iisid by Indian-^ and Afghans, 
except as *' yes “ or well.” 

** A.^ albatfa “ certainly “ and /<a//i7n very “ : the latter word is 

also called 

In Teheran are ojT Konnorl> lahh(, wa® used for “ yes.’^ 

J^y the .Vfghans further shortened inlt> albat, 

1 Vulg. halu fthokk. 
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jokint 


i 


UUa (class.) 

AiJf (class.) > certainly. 

^ * 

or (m.c.) ^ 

of course (m.c. only in this sense); also why ? 

^ (m.c.) without (jerornony, without reserve, without 


^3 (m.c.) in truth, really. 

la-had • ^ 

[' of necessity. 
^ In- jar am (class.) ' 

( . ljU (class.) 


(m.c.) 

A"' UUa (m.c.) 


certainly, surely. 


.S' 

lahhayk (class.) \ 

, ; here I am for you, what are vour commands ? 

(obsolete) ’ 

licinaric 1. — Mdnd UU is always followed by but after the can 
bo omitted. 


(2) .T/*?. arc is useil locally \nslead of hale or hall. 

(.*>) As a strong aftirfuativc, the fdiraso 9 “without the 

admixture i)t doubt and uncertaint v,” is used in writing. 

(4) The plirase aUi or ^ii{ tU “if God pleases,’’ is, with regard to 

tuture (n’(‘nts, frequently used by Muslims for “ yes.” No Muslim asked, if it 
is going to rain, will reply “>os ” or ‘‘no,” as this would be deciding for the 
Almighiy." The answer (>,* Mil .d^y (m.c.) “D.V. I will come 

to-morrow” >s freipicnth' made by a Persian when lie has not the slightest 
intention ol' fulfilling his promise. 

(5) Tlic iollowing common m.c. phrases also (express aftii’inatiori : A^ ^ 

“ Pm not lying to you”; A/v 25 “ ITn not yarning”; 

^ “ I'm not talking rot” ; ^ a^ “ [’ni not 

joking,’’ etc., etc. 

(fi) strong affirmation is also expressed in m.c. by 
“1 swear by your venerated head tliat—”; “by mv father’s 


• Lil hi(d(l\ \v. ‘‘ thoro i'- iu> es'-apo. ’* 

Hainana ki bl4-i^((«la.ss.} also mean-. “ at the same time tliat.*' 

• The Vropliet was onet* a.'^ked how mam log^. In', horse had. He dismounted, 
counted, and said * four ' Had lie stated ’ four ’ oU hand. Allah might have changed the 
nnmhei' and so eonvieted him of error. 

•i- Rd/^t iul-rjfnp yd yhadr (m.e.) b “■ are yon in earnest or joke 

(eheating) ? ” •'fhukjil ml-kuni yd jiddl inl-gdyl / 

^ Arwuh 5;i > pi. of rdfi Arvdh-i pidar-at bi-raic (rii.e.) •it*’ “ f<^r 

goodness sake, go ” : anvUh hi-arvdh AJ. 
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sour’ : ^ “ by our Prophet’s tomb ” ; ^ 

“by the martyrdom of Husayn ” : “by the rights of ‘All”: 

kz^\j iS ‘ ‘ by the life of my children I swear this 

is true ” : “ may’st thou die (i.e. don’t be alarmed — )” : y iJ^j 

— aJ* “may I see your beard bloody (i.e. your throat cut) if — ,” 

vide also § 93 (/s). 


(j) Adverbs of Interrogation ( ) : — 


(1) fjr^ (m.c.) 
Lsly (m.c.) 



vide (4). 


3t (m.c.) 


(m.c.) 

Astj (m.c.) I 


for what reason , why ? 


(m.c.) J 
(vulg.) wliy ? 

(m.c.) in what* manner ? 

(m.c.) ^ 

jl (m.c.) > how, in what way ? 
(m.c.) ) 


kay (m.c.) '^ when ? how ? 
i^i}^ (m.c.) how long ? 

(m.c.) when ? 

A^ (m.c.) at what hour ^ 

joi A^ chi qadr (m.c.) how much, what quantity ? 
(m.c.) how many i 

y (m.c. and old poet.; where, whither I : vide (2). 

(m.c.) what place, where? : vide (3). 

^ (m.c.) which place ? 

jy (m.c.) what direction i 
(class.) how? : vide (5). 

(m.c.) perhaps ? : also but : vide (8). 
hf (m.c.) whether?; vide (9). 

^ (m e.) what do you mean ? : vide (7). 

Af JK-Xb A;^ (m.c.) Avhy not ? : vide (6), 


1 For Shi ‘as. Sunnis say, Chahar Yar qasam “ by the Four Friends (Abu Bakr, 
‘Urnar, “Fsinan, ‘AH).” 

Kay “when ” = 

^ Az kiija ‘‘ whence ? ” : bi-huju “ whither? ” : /a lcu']a o “how 

long’”: har kuja “everywhere.** 

* (Jhun \i)y^ has other significations, not interrogative, as: “when, because, how 
etc. ** : it is used both in speaking and writing: vide (5). 
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(2) Ku is m.c. and also classical poetical. Kush “ where is he ? ” 
is vulgar m.c. Examples 

* ^ p? o)lAiL) yS y^ 

“ The dove started complaining to each hill, 

‘Those whom thou sawest, have also gone — whither, whither? ’ ” 

~ ^ U ^ 

J. — 5' cji^— 

^ i^tfy ^ iXmmmJij I y ^ CU AS ^'■♦■'-■"-^ ^ 1^ 

“ I saw a bird on the walls of Tus^ 

Before him laj^ the skull of Kay Kawus, 

And thus he made his moan, ' Alas poor king! 

Thy drums are hushed, thy ’larums have rung truce.' " 

(0. K. Whin,) 

j) ^ ^ j\ dS ^ — ^3 

y^ y^ y^ y — ^ A— S \\y'i A—AA.h y — ^ Ai — Ay 

The Palace that to Heaven his pillars threw, 

And kings the forehead on his threshold drew — 

1 saw the solitary ringdove there, 

And ‘coo, coo, coo,’ she cried, and ‘ coo, coo, coo.’ ” 

(O. K , ; Fitzgerald.) 

Kuis sometimes an interjection, as: y^ (m.c.) = ‘‘oh I wish it 
were morning! ” 

(3) Note the following idiomatic meanings of 

(m.c.j ( , or A;^ x)r) “he struck him such a blow as 

no athlete (or Hercules) could have done”; in Afghan colloquial 

Ai ^y,Ji chutmri zarbat ba~u hawdla namud ki pahlawdri 

chlst ! : j c.r!l (m.c.) “there is no comparison between the two”: 

Icsai” isK.^ Ji^ “ where is piety, where the intoxication of 

wine ? (i.e. the two are irreconcilable) ” ; ^^.\y y tu va in kdrhd kujd 

(m.c.) = “you can’t possibly do such deeds” : bi-dard-i kujd 

mi-khurad (m.c.) “of what use is this thing?”: himdqat id kujd (m.c.) 
l:si/ U “ how much more folly will you display?”; kujd “is it 


^ An example of the rhetorical hgure iajnis. The play is of course on 

kiirku ‘‘ a dove” and kii^ ku “whither, whither ? ” The lines do not scan. 

'j[^us near iiayshapur. 

o Jaras is a large camel- bell and perhaps the noise of departing and arriving 
caravans. Kna is a large and very noisy drum. In Persia drums are beaten from about 
1 5 minutes before and up to sunset AjlA. naqqarahdk^no, ml-zanand). This is an 

ustom, and, as formerly drums were also beaten at sunrise, the custom may 
n in fire-worship. 
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possible? ^ \ss6 math kuja va Khalifa dar Baghddd'l 

(prov.) (said by a deceived person to one that has gone back on his 
vvord).^ 

In m.c. the plural is also used, as: tXxjf \\ from which of the 

places in the world do you (jome ? ” : U (m.c.) what places shall 

we visit '' ’ ’ 

Betuark [, — -kajd^i is an adjective ‘ of what place” ; y 

(m.c. only) “ of what place are you a native ? ” 

Remark //. — Kujd is used in indirect as well as in direct questions 

(4) Ohird “why?”, in m.c. also means “certainly, of course”: 
possibly it is elliptical for “ why not ? ” 

It is also an expression of astonishment, “ wliat the Ilevil are you 
up to ? ” 

(5) Ohuyi { vide note 4, p. 296) is sometimes used for : 

m.c. ) ‘ ‘ how can T help going wlieii the Shah has sum- 
moned me ? * ’ 

Hi-chfin t( chif/mi j is an epithet of the Deity. 

Bhchun u rhird ^ y (“without why or wherefore”) signifies 

“implicitly.” 

(t)) Old hdskad ki (cdas.^.) “what would Inippen if, wiiy 

not?” 

[Aiiv. SaJf.f Intro. Oha]). 1, St. 3) “why not [the cat says) perform 
what is due to courtesy and fraternity , and this time, when thou goest, take 
me with thee ? ” —East. Tr. 

Bdsliadki it may be that,” is also used : vide (k.) 

(7) Ya ni c/d Aa. (m.c.) “ what does it signify, what do you mean ? ” 

is a common m.c. expression. Ya'ni is the 3rd pers. sing. masc. of the 
Ar. Aor, The 1st pers. a^am i mean” as well as “ it mean.s ” 

are used in Persian for “ that is to say, viz.'" 

(8) Macfar is used in m.c. for interrogation, positive and negative, as : 

“ are you mad, perhaps you're mad ? ” 

In a sejitence such as — bf dt/d na-hdyad ki Hhamd — 

with the Indicative would be coinmoner in m.c. : vide § 73 (6). 

(9) 0/d> and dyd^A : — }) ^ 

s (8a‘dl) “how do you know, my frieiuD, whether tliis young man may 
not be one of the robbers ? ” : dyd bf could be substituted for c/d and 
yd na •xib could be added to the end of the query; also could be 

substituted for . 

^ B\it man tnja va Kjialtja dar Ba<jlidud j tnoaiis ‘1 can do 

wliHt 1 like, fcliere is no one near to punish mo.* 

Like kahan in Urdu, ‘ vide * Phillott’s llinda^tam Manual, p. -4. 
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(10) Short plirases in common m.c. use are: — y bUmlrl to 
which the reply is L oi’ *i l 5 ^'^ “joking or in 

earnest '( ’ ' 

(k) Adverbs of doubt ( j i^U, ^Jj^) : — 

(l) • (m.c.) perhaps, vide (3). 

^ moreover ; in m.c. perhaps, vide. (3). 

(m.c.) possibly. 

' ^5^ (class.) perad venture. 

^ ijjax (m.c.) possibly (witli Aor. oi' Pi'cs.). 

(m.c.) probably, as if, as though (with Aor. or Pres.), vide (4). 
bf whether '^ (interr.), vide (j) (1). 

perhaps ? (iiitcrr.); al^o “ but’' : vide (j) (S). 

(class.) possibly (3rd pers. singular mase. Aor. ; lit. “it is 

possible ”). 

(i^dj.) (m.c.) possibly. 

UJU (m.c.) principally; also probably. 

(m.c.) hardly, vide (5). 
isff (m.c.) perhaps : vide (6). 

(m.c.) wliat would happen if : vide (7). 

(21 Ralki “ moreover, rather, but,” in m.c “ perhaps” : 

— dfb icjj Ar j’i (m.c.) “ when he placed 

his hand <;n the curtain, he discovered that it wasn't a curtain but the 
wall AS^i.' U-^ 

^ (tSa‘dT) “ he said, * my Lord, your slave attri- 

butes no fault to you in iliivS : nay rathei* it was the fated decree oi 
(h)d Must Hiirli that something unpleasant should happen to your slave ’ ” : 
A.<b (m.c.) “ perhaps lie may com(‘.” 

Though halH AsL is enhansi ve and not exceptive . yet in such a sentence as 
J will not halt at the first stage but at the second,” etc., are used ir 

Persian as in Liiglisli, when would he obligatory in Urdu : vide Phillotth 
Hindustani Manual^ p. 210 (c). 


* Tiie.se aie vorlis. Words signifying ‘‘ perhaps ’* are ealiod * adverbs oi possibilit;i 
an<i doubt.’ 

- In Ivirinan, viili;.i,rl y and halkam. 

F<ir Aijfex. IvH'vz nut:.anna~iji gandam chi-ast AiJax: what i 

tlie pra’o ciiii’tMit of vvht^at to day ? ” 

* .Note tlie dramatic present: the Past woidd he wrong. 

i Note :h*d pers. after and also tht* oJd particle lie fore the dative. I 

in c. the 1st pers. usually follows . 
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(3) Shdyad perhaps” is always followed by the Aorist or by a 

doubtful past tense: jt\ (class.) ''if perchance the men 

of the boat should come. Shdyad from "also meaning "to be 

fitting ” : (m.c.) = ciL^Ui jH (m.c.): ^ 

(poet.) "it is not befitting that you should ever tell a lie.” 

(4) Guyd "perhaps, probably; as though” : b 

*■^1 (m.c.) probably {ov perhaps) Mash,hadi ^ Muhammad is an acquaint^ 

ance of yours ” : y j y I; (m.c.) 

"I saw him asleep on a bedstead with a sheet over his face like one dead.” 

Eemark. — Guyd Uj is also a verbal adjective " speaking” from : 
bj? (m.c.) "to begin speaking.” 


(5) Mushkil mt-dduarn bi-ydyad (m.c.) " I hardly think 

he will come.” 

(6) Odh ast : — «>jbj ow»f ji(f *>jf j\ (m.c.) “how 

can you say he won't come 1 perhaps he may.” 

(7) Ohz mi-shavad ki — i : — S LSj^ ^ (m.c.) 

" what would happen if, why should you not have compassion on me ? ” 

(1) Adverbs of comparison ; — 

( 1 ) 1 

j»bj, vide (2) I 


y^, vide (3) 

or j 


more. 


Jb/ 


much more (stronger than bisydr ) : vide (4). 




r the most part. 


or tyyi^ S 
y^ - ^ less : vide (5). 

at least. 

) 

> small. 

i 

least. 

— aj (m.c.) equal to. 

parallel; equivalent to (of sums of money, weights, etc.). 
c>3>o (class.) of the same weight. 

y* > > > » 

^i[jj Ai j ^ Ai neither more nor less. 


1 Mashdiadi a title of a Shi ‘a that has made pilgrimage to the tomb of 

Imam Riza in Meshed, 

a For ziyM-lar (not used). 
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also, equally, even, vide (7). 
y lower (of place, rank, price). 

^ only, vide (8). 

^as, like, equally. 

t>jjU 

ji- 

JlA^ J 

y cJIa: alike. 

Jij like. 

Re^nark . — - 
and the suffixes arc called ‘‘particles of resem- 

blance.” 

In Rustam is called aa^, and shir Aj <xa^; and 

chun, the A^^oy-, comes between the two. In poetry, however, this order 
is neglected : — 

{Ohaslmi-i fu is the subject in the second misrd'), 

(2) As stated in § 46 (^) {4| ^U3 is a positive. But the positive is 

sometimes used for the comparative, as : (m.c.) "‘give me a little 

more.’ ’ 

Ziydda is a comparative “ more,” but is construed with the word 
following it, to which it is generally joined by the prepositions Jf or y, 

as: ^Jf ^ (one compound word): y »‘^^3 (m.c.) “don’t 

jaw any more.” 

It is also used in compounds, as : subs., “talking too much.” 

(3) Bishtar yA^ “ (for) the greater part ’ ’ : — i>j:> Jf y-^.V ^ — (class.) 

“ — the greater part of which was of glass.” Here hish-tar may be a noun, 
or an adverb, according to the reading. 

(4) Bisydr4ar y is not much used. 

(5) Kain kam-tar y - ^ , and andak are often used in a nega- 
tive sense, as : — ^ - cu«j| Aj cXif Axis' AS' — 

1 Not ziyad .ibj. 


In m.c. aAa-^. 
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(Sa‘cli) “for the sages have said fortune comes not by effort, the remedy 
is not to worry mucli” ; fuzuli Icam-iar hi^kun (m.c.) “don’t 

interfere ” : 

b (Sa'di) 

‘ ‘ Since you have not sharp-tearing claws 
Better not engage in strife with wild beasts ’ ’ : 

dj^ c>Lr^'ly j — (Sa'di) “ — and the best dervisli is he that 

does not mix with the rich.” Vide also § 121, (/;), § 71 (;). 

(7) Ham ^ “also, very” (emphatic), etc., and ms: “also.” Ha7n 

when it means “also” seldom commences a clause, whereas niz does; 

(m.c.) = man nlz mi-guyam : jf ^4. ^ “ both he and 1 

said so ” ; oi ? \) also he said this ” ; liere ham could not be 

used at the beginning of the clause. 

Ham is also an emphatic particle and as such often commences a 
clause: — ojU (SaUlz) “ tliey say (the king) recovered 

that very week ” : j| {Sa^dl) “ his leavings are fit for 

himself and none other” : “in this very place” * “ in that 

very place ” : (m.c.) “ at this very time.” For and 

vide (8). Vide § 90 (a) (6). 

Ham in compounds means ' ‘ fellow,” as : ( or ) “ fellow 

citizen ” : y^J ‘ ‘ bed-fellow, wife.” 

Note the following compounds: — “apart”: b “together”: 

iSV ‘‘ another ” : and sometimes colloquially 

iSJJ '' on an average” : “ contiguous (of lands) ; lewel ” : 

“ one behind the other”: cite “ alike, equally ” : jf (m.c.) 

“ he was put out, angry ” : J^-=^ Lsi (m.c.) “ tliese 

continuous dishes upset me”: ^a^^ y (m.c.) “all your 

business is upside down, confused.” 

(8) Hamm and haiyidn “he had only 

that one son”: ^ ^>a^a (jU (m.c.) “this mere eatin*^ 

and sleeping is enough for us, we want nothing else.” 

Hamm ki aCa^a means “ as soon as ” : 

(m) Adverbs of place ( — 

(1) > y, or (m.c.) here. 

or (m.c.) there. 

1 

i 

tliis way. 


1 Any ot‘ the simple propositions can he prefixed, as: azhija 3‘ wheric'^^^ 

Ham mja (emphatic), vide {1) (7). 


(m.c.) 
(m.c.) 
cyf (m.c.) 
(m.c.) 
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} 

J-wit 

I under, underneath, down. 


within. 

without. 


c)1 etc., etc. (m.c.) that way. 

J?/ 

U Aia everywhere. 

U somewhere. 

— U. nowhere. 

(m.c.) somewhere, 
nowhere, 
near. 


1 




I 

[-far. 


before, in front of. 


^y.y level {liU breast to breast). 

C/*v 

^ j 

behind. 




I; , or on the right hand. 


, or on the left hand. 

✓ 

outside. 

inside. 

jj(^ (♦Uj all the way. 


opposite. 

kJj )\ on the one hand. 

on the other hand, 
here , now : vide (5). 


1 In m.c., andarun is a subs. “ the harem” : Sa‘di also uses it in the sing, 

uidpl., as a subs., for “ the inside, the stomaoh.” 

2 Nuzd ^ nizd “ near ” is not used as an adverb : only as a preposition. 

8 Plshri man of place, but pwh az man of time. 

^ Barabar jj\jj also means continuously, Indian and Afghan. 

8 For At, *aqib, and vulg. in Persian *aqqib. 
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another : vide also (1) (7). 

up : vide (6). 

fy back, behind, etc. : vide (3). 

^ ^ or Sby« I 

^ J. above, over, upon, 

yu j 


j 

\ below, down. 

yj head foremost ; upside down ; steep 

here it is. 
er?l here I am. 

11 ) 1 ^, or oam,| tjif there it is. 

. , ^ somewhere else. 

j 

y tu or tuy inside, 
apart, aside. 

I higgledy piggledy. 

upside down. 
jXfsi diflferent, changed, 
headlong, 

— except, besides: vide (7). 

* • ^3 below (of place, in an assembly). 

- JU above ( ,, ,, ). 


^wherever. 


Remark. — Idar ** here, behold,’ ' is obsolete. 

(2) Faru jy is used in compounds, as; ysJiS jy “he spoke low” : 
jy he got (the fire) under,’ ’ 

Before a vowel is sometimes used (class, and m.c.). 

(3) Fard y is sometimes merely a euphonious particle,® as: 


1 Man hi-ktih sar-a-hala raftam J|b | ^ (m.c.) “ I went up the hillside ” : 

imruz u hi~man mra-hala kai'd (slang) “ he overcharged me ” : J|b y» 

u Jiarf-hH-yi sard hold ml-zanad (slang) =: “he’s opening his mouth very wide (slang).” 

2 V zlr dast-i man nishasta aat yj ‘*he has taken a seat 

below me”: zlr-dast y 3 , adj., opposed to so 6 ar-da 5 ^ yj. 

3 Redundant particles such as ty - yo • etc. , are called 0*5(3 c 5 y» , 
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^ y (Mom. of Jahangir) “ the Rajputs 
oame in armed bodies and surrounded the entrance to the Sultan’s tent” : 

\j» \j AiU. ^U> ^ wT (m.c.) the flood came and swamped the house.’* 

(4) Du harahar ytjj y - yly etc., ‘‘ twice as much, thrice as much.” 

(5) Inak kishtl mi-ayad <^.»f u^xjf (class.) “here is the boat 

coming”: tnak az Baft nmad y (m.c.) “he has just come 

from Baft.’ ’ 

It is rather pedantic to use Inak in speaking. 

(6) Fardz jSy has many meanings in classical Persian. It is common in 

compounds “to occur”: “to come close”: 

“ (the king) sat on the throne ” : jfy* > “ descent and ascent.” 

(7) Ward-yi in rmtlah-i diqar ddram (m.o.) 

“besides this, beyond this, I have another object.” 






“ Oh content ! enrich me, 

For except thee there is naught else.” — (Sa^dl), 
(n) Adverbs of Quantity : — 

(1) little: vide (2). 
much : vide (2). 

(m.o.) much, greatly: vide (2). 

^ little. 


abundant, abundantly. 


c>fj5 \y ^ 

yh ^ 

sufficient, sufficiently. 

^ enough 

and ^ y very much ^ 
even this. 

(class, and m.c.) nothing: vide (8) ]* 
(class, and m.c.) a little. 


^vide ( 3 ). 


(class.) a little 
(m.c.) 

(class.) , , 

Ci'jLwo 

JLlaxj 

lylSxJll 

(-Uj as much as 


^ vide (9). 


1 

I 

y ^ as much as. 

I 

I 

j 


to the best of one’s ability. 


possible. 


20 


1 Tiiese are also adverbs of comparison, q.v. 
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;«>5 (m.o.) how much ? 

(m.c.) how many ? 

(m.c.) ^ 

(m.c.) ^excessively: vide (i), 

(m.c.) j 

j (m.o.) boundless, innumerable. 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

fS (m.c.) little by little. 

sS\ (m.c.) a hair’s difference, a very little. 

(m.c.) in amount the length of one finger-nail, a little, 
(m.o.) in armies. 

(3^ (m.c.) in flocks. 

(m.c.) altogether; also in one place. 


a little. 


UU3 (m.c.) 
(m.c.) 


|al together. 


^ (m.c.) in toto, all of them. 

(m.c.) altogether: vide (5). 

O 

(m.c.) as much as: vide (6). 

(m.c.) 

^ [about, at an estimate : vide (7). 

(m.c.) ) 

(class, and mod.) however much, in spite of : vide (8). 

(2) Andahl dallUi bisydr buvad cUa (class, and m.c.) : 

^ j ^ ^ {Sa^dl) “it is related 

bhat he made an increase in their allowance, but a decrease in regard ’ ’ : 
Jlo J,! JU^ andaJc-i jamdl bih az bisydruyi mdl (Sa‘di) “ a little 

beauty is better than much wealth.” Vide p. 126 (6). 

Khayll (mod.) has the same signification as bisydr ; but for 
a slight difference in the usage of the two as adjectives, vide § 43 (c). 

(3) Bas az bas ^ 3’» and basd ; vide p. 123 (m ) : — 

(class.) “he was going very quickly”: ^ y 

(class, and m.c.) “he was exceedingly clever.” 

In speaking, is commoner, as: ^J3l(m.c.) 


“ I got weary from waiting such a long time. 

Bas-i suMan-i dushvdr^l 'st (m.c.) “it is very much 


* The of unity, as: hiayar-l az mardum m%-guyand ki— y 

(m.c.) “ a many of the people say — Biayarl is also a substantive, ‘ vide ’ 

infra. 

^ Biayarl here might be either a substantive, or else an adjective with the iS 

of unity. For the sake of balance it is here a substantive. 
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a difficult matter’' : 0 (8a* di) “a long time one must wait 

till — ” : bas-t ba u mhbat kardam, bi-dard-i ja-yi md na-M^urd jf U 

U (*4^ (m.c.) “ I talked a long time with him, but it was 

useless.” 

cl — -^1 j ^ ^ uaT 3 A — ^ 

‘‘Ah! wealth takes wings and leaves our hands all bare, 

And death’s rough hands delight our hearts to tear.” 

(0. K. Whin. Rub. 102). 

Basd ashkhds hi murda and va na-ddnista and Jof a/ Uj 

iX>l (m.c,). 

In classical Persian, bas, basd, and basd often take the 
place of ;lwj bisydr. Bas is usually followed by a singular noun 
and the other two by a plural. Instances of basd with a singular noun 
are few. These words are not quite out of use even in m.c. Basd mardum 
Ls^f hds-d mnhd ij^- (iR.c.): basd bdshad 1*--^ (m.c.) 

“ it often happens that — 

Basd l-j in m.c. also means “ perhaps.” 

(4) Bi-gbidyai ojIAj, nihdyat (m.c.) “I’m 

exceedingly thirsty ” : nihdyat mahabbat rd bd-shumd ddram b 

Urn (m.c.), or man bi-nihdyat (or bunihdyat) bd shumd mahabbat ddram 

^ 3 ^ ospEvx) U ( or) (m.c.) “ I have an excessive affec- 

tion for you”: — (m.c.) “from the beginning 
to the end of his speech — ” : ciUi>o| J yd j\ ^ 

(m.c.) “ I am beyond measure grateful.” 

(5) Kull^^ lb', Kulliyyat^" Kulliyyat"^ and signifies “com- 

. ^ ^ ^ ** 

pietely,” as: ^ (m.c.) “I have nothing to 

s<iy to you at all.” 

jj, * ^ 

Kull^^ ^ means without exception: — ijuwo nr (m.c.) 

“ they were all, without exception, drunk.” 

(6) Har gadv : — ^ c^#aa> 

(m.c.) “ as this nuisance decreased, my desire to return also decreased.” 

(7) Qarlb taqrib^^ U^i: — txA |•UXJ ashyd* qarib ba- 

tamdm bar bad shud (Afghan) “the things were nearly all destroyed ” = 

cilii Lel^j ^jjS ashyd^ qarib tamam^^"^ talaf shud (m.c.), or a^a U.^^! 
vjjj ashyd^ taqrW^^ hama talaf shud. 

(8) Ghanddn ki : — cti'A, c5‘0- 
(Sadi) “a thief entered the house of a certain God-fearing person; in 
spite of much search he found nothing.” 


1 Or 


^ Also timam^^. 
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Ohandan-l ki is Indian or Afghan only. 

(9) BarJ^i or taraf-t az j\ {Sa^d%) 

“a little neglect”; y i^y (Sa*dt) “a little of his life”: 

(m.c.) “ a few men say so” : JLo y 

(Sa*dt) perhaps they will give up a portion of our property ” ; 

(Sa^di) ** he pondered a little time on this ” : ojIj jd 

(m.c.) one must consider this a little.” Vzde p. 126. 

LalM-i appears to be used of time only. 

(0) Adverbs of Quality, Manner, etc. : — 

( 1 ) „ 

.. cTi [good, well, 

m.c. ) 

(m.c.) middling: vide (2). 

^ (m.c.) in the manner that: vide (2). 

(m.c.) in this manner; also. 




(m.c.) with heart and soul ^ 


(m.c.) on my eyes 


j = willingly. 


or (m.c.) : vide (3). 

(m.c.) ') 

tf.. > by force. 

^ (class.) ) 

or t\^ (class.) per force; also nolens volens: 

vide (14). 

aI-o 1 ^ (class.)) 

f -y > nolens volens. 

j U).Js (m.c.) 3 

jU.tj (adj,; helplessly; nolens volens. 

c;tA!flj,or (m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

>.^3 ^ (m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

iiib (class.) 

a*3a (class.) 

(m.c.) 

ItXAi (m.c.) 

tpjji (m.c.) 

(m.c.) mounted. 

(m e.) on foot* 


suddenly. 


purposely. 


1 hi the Punjab khub .a an adj. or adv., but in Ddihi, Behar, etc. an adv. only. 

« Sav^r 9 subs., ** a mounted man”; aavara subs, and adv., ‘‘cavalry 

on horse-back.*'* 
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(Afghan) mounted: vide (4). 
(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

(jyiiuo (m.c.) 

tr* (m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) , 

(m.c.) J 

(m.c.) openly. 


hislj (m.c.) inwardly, secretly, 
(m.c.) divulged, openly. ‘ 
(m.c.)) 

l,t«f 

gratis, gratuitously 

(m.c.) ) 

(m.c.) 

JJ 5 (m.c.) vide (5) 

(^ 20 ^ (m.c.) (6), pure, only, 

(m.c.) : vide (7). 


comfortably. 


(m.c.) ) 

^ ? contrary to, against. 

f m e.) ) 

^ ci'jj (m.c.) one on the other; also on an average : vide (1) (7). 

(m.c.) apart: vide (8) and (1) (7). 

^c5e (m.c.) ^ 

. , ^one behind the other; vide il) (7). 

^ (m.c.) ) 

(m c.) losing one's head, in a flurry. 

^ iSV y (m.c.) by deception, etc. 

(m.c.) falsely. 

J? (m.c.) on the peg. 

(m.c.) in substance, in abstract. 

(m.c.) \ 

(m.c.) > in detail. 

y. ' 


1 Fash hi-gu (m.e.) “ tell me without reserve.” 

^ In Mod. Pers. ashgar and ashgara 

■> So bewildered that one doesn’t know one’s hand from one’s foot: pacha in 
is the leg of sheep or cattle only. 

* For galu-yi mlkh I 3*^^ vulg. “hang (the parda) on th© 

nail,” Oul-mlhh ijA j? subs., peg with a head. 
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(m.c.) level, continually: vide (9). 

# 

UUj (m.c.) by guess. 

(m.c.) at an estimate. 

(m.c.) ditto. 

1 ^ LSV (mod.) 1 
Lfjj (m.c. only) ) ^ 

ui;^i or A,«lU.to sum up, in short, 
as — ; disguised as — ; vide (10), 
j.) (m.c.) with both hands. 

T. (m.c.) slowly ; silently. 

(m.c.) slowly, at ease. 

AwAf (m.c.) slowly; in a low voice; aside. 
jij (m.c.) headlong. 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) face upwards, supine. 

3 } prone. 

(m.c.) excessively : vide (12). 

(m.c.) ditto. 

(class.) as before, 
in a manner, like. 

Ij (m.c.) scarcely, barely. 

(2) Miydna f^ivr-i ki (Firdawst) 

“ if you act moderately you will not be upset” : cU^ \jt^ ffiS 

(m.c.) “ why did you not do as I told you ? ” 

(3) Minnat ml-ddram — ^To the question, ‘‘Will you do this 

for me?” the answer might be: (m.c.) “I will with 

pleasure.” 

•j* 

Note the idiom: — 5 (m.c.) 

“ another has spoilt your business, and you are angry with me ? ” 

(4) The Afghans say sar-i asp, sar4 pd, sard rel, etc., etc. dmadam 

^ for “ I came on horse-back, on foot , by rail , etc. , 

etc.” 

(5) 'Ayn “essence; eye, etc.” (followed by the izdfal : — sSjjJ 

Ou«») (m.c.) “ what I am telling you, is the course to 

take *’ : (m.c.) “ the streets are cleanliness itself” : 

(m.c.) ** what you said is accuracy itself.” 

(6) Makz uaM “pure, unadulterated ” : — (m.c.) “ merely 

for your sake”: (m.c.) “at the mere sight of you”: 

isJ^^ (Shakes Diary) “something 
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liad been placed on the chair as a mark of respect” ; 

(ni.c.) this is pure calumny. ” 

In m.c., iSj as shown, also a preposition = When it precedes 

a noun, it is a preposition or an adverb; when it follows, it is an adjective. 

(7) Faraham is a eollective particle : (m.c.) 

he is collecting sticks” : (m.c.) “ you are 

collecting what will be a nuisance to you ” : Asv:f 

(m.c.) ‘‘what you mentioned can’t be collected together as quickly as 
this.” 

(8) Az ham jf “apart” : — 3 (m.c.) “ they separated.” 

jlj ^ 31 .XjIj ^ 

“ Until thou knowest that speech is absolutely proper. 

Thou shouldst not open thy mouth ” ; (Sa^dl), 

31 \j 4 >i(< jN in du hdgjxazrd az hamjadR na-kun (m.c.) 
“ don’t separate these two papers.” Vide (/) (7). 

(9) Bardbar : — <^3^^ yy (Afghan) “they continued play- 

ing with eacii other.” In rn.c. . however, this would mean ‘ they were playing 
opposite to each other.’ 

(10) Bi-suraUi : — (Sa^di) “ in the appearance of, disguised 

as, a dervish ” : Jjt (m.c.) “ as it was before.” 

Note the meanings of Ak*i ^ 

(m.c.) “since I have done no wrong, why do you allege this against 
me ? ” : f-V' (m.c.) “ in the event of his not 

coming to-morrow what am I to do? ” 

(11) Shikasta, lit. “ brokenly ” : — ->^3^^ y (m e.) ‘ he jerks in 

Ills speech (as children do, accentuating every syllable).” 

(12) <jhnyaUi: — {Sa'di) “it will be the greatest kindness.” 

(13) Aitdim or dzun c^j3t “in that manner”; and 

••flow,” and idun ^> 3 ^} ‘‘in this manner” are really obsolete; and also 
miNildun “now; always; in this manner.” 

“For five months, now, I have been in Shiraz 
With an uneasy mind and scant means of living.” 

1 ^ 

“ Now in the eye (of Faith) that illumines tlie mind 
Abu Bakr is a candle and ‘Usman a lamp.” 

(14) Khwdh ma-M^ivdh or f^wdhi na-khwd/ii 

3 -5^ 3^ (lii.c.) ** I told him not to go, but he 

would go ” ; 3* »yT (m.c. only) ” the water 

springs out of the ground of its. own accord ” : t/o (m.c.) 

“ I was taken there nolens volens.^* 
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1 


}^now. 


(p) Adverbs of Time ( 

(1) Time present, etc.: — 
aknun (m.c.) 

Icunun (m.c.) 
hdla (m.c.) 

JliK hal (m.c.) 

* JlxJf aUhdl (m.c.) 

al-dn (m.c.) 

(m.c.) yet, as yet. 
jsi (m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 


1 


nowadays. 


J 


at present; {also adv. in cash). 


(m.c.) 
e;U»3 cih?' (m.c.) 

(^IxM (m.c.) 

^ (m.c.) 
l|li^ (m.c.) 

(m.c.) to-day. 
^.^-<1^ (m.c.) to-night. 
JU-«f * (m.c.) this year, 
(rare in m.c.) 
(class.) 


3 


^now, this instant. 


»(r . 


(class.) 


(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

; 5 : 

liwL^ (class.) 
l3Rj^ (class.) 


I break of day. 
j before the false dawn. 
^ true dawn. 


I early 


in the morning, 


o>^3 suh?i-i zud (m.c.) j (®^*'^y)> 

J;1 (m.c.) just as the sun rises. 

(class, and m.c.) dawn, before sunrise. 


|4ii (m.c.) 


ditto. 


or to-morrow 


1 In Mod. Pers. pronounced and written hald : unless combined with another adverb 
that has the nunation ; vide note (4). p. 314. 

* For a/*Aa^» Ar. acc. ‘‘Now or never ** kunuti yd hlch-gdh b : dar 

in vaqt yd hargiz ^ 

S For alrdn^ Ar. acc. 

4 Im — for in—. 
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(m.c.) false dawn ; first indication of light. 
(3^^ (m.o.) dawn = fajr, 

^ (m.c.) = false dawn. 

>in the twinkling of an eye. 
j-k (m.c.) j 

(m.c.) midday. 

(m.c.) evening. 

^ (m.c.) at the beginning of the night. 

(m.c.) midnight, 
half-a-day. 

(class.) midday. 

J^t (m.c.) 1 

(m.c.) ) 

✓ 

(m.c.) just before sunset. 

(m.c.) 

^ 3^; (m.c.) 

(2) Time past: — 


when the sun is first rising. 


‘by day. 


‘ before this. 


h previously. 


(m.c.) 

31 (m.c.) 

cAjjJI (m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

* f (lii-c.) quickly; previously, 
(class.) 1 

jji, or (m.o.) i^anciently. 
AiUjoi (class.) 

1^U» (m.c.) formerly. 

(m.c.) 

^ (m.c.) 




^ (m.c.) 


';> yesternight. 


aiu-i^o, or (Jijd (class.) ) 


1 In Arabic zanab'^ s-sirhan “ the wolf’s tail.” 

^ Nlm-shab poet., not used in m.c. : (m.o.) ‘‘when 

half the night had passed ” : “ the 16th of Ramazan. In m.o., niwia 

is also used for hslf a brick. 

« 1 ti-jy 

* (m.o.) “ rise earlier in the mornings” ; ^ 

(m.c.) “ why did you not tell me sooner ? ” 

& Dina mz jjj (obs.) “ yesterday.” 

Also shah-guwhta (rn.c.), without an izajat. 
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the day before yesterday. 


^last year. 


(m.c.) ^ 

(class.) ^ yesterday, 

and (class.) | 

(m.c.) j 

JU (m.c.) for years. 

(m.c.) 

(jn.c.) 

^V^Jv Ly*v (na.c.) tlie day before the day-before-yesterday. 

(m.c.) '1 

Jl«, (m.c.) 

A^U aJu* (m.c.) I 

cU> (m.c.) J 

^ JU jhiJ (m.c.) the year before last. 

(obs.) yesterday. 

(obs.) last night. 

(3) Time to come : — 

^ (m.c.) to-morrow. 

I the next day. 

(m.c.) ) 

(m.c.) to-morrow night. 

(m.c.) the next niglit. 

LTi (m.c.) the day after to-morrow. 

or (m.c.) the day after the day-after- tomorrow. 

vU hy (m.c.) the night after to-morrow. 


JU (m.c.) 
JU (m.c.) 
»Uj (m.c.) 
jjU (m.c.) 
aa’aa (m.c.) 
gj-Juf isijh (m.c.) 


next year. 


jnext month, 
jnext week. 


(m.c.) in future, 
jb j! (m.c.) ] 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

•* (m.c.) 


J^in future, after this. 


time * ’ 


1 Vulg. pilar aal JL» . 

^ In poetry often used for the Judgment Day. 

Yak hafta yi dlyar mirdiham (m.c.) “ I’ll give it in a week’s 


* Hdl^^ va iatiqbul^” j Sll^ “now and for the future” : in this case 

has the nunation ; ‘ vide ’ (p) (1) note (1), page 312. 
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^ henceforth. 

I presently, 
^presently, quickly. 


cy® (m.c.) 

SKi (class.) 

(m.c.) 

(ni-c.) 

(m.c.) 

^^3 (m.c.) 

(4) Time is also expressed as follows : — tie (m.c.) 

“ I remained there, three or four months. 

Also by the dative, as : \j as (^dj^ JLiA 

(m.c.) '' I intended to stay there the night and go home in the morning ” : 
ooj>3 b a^^^lA. (Shah^s Diavy) 

“ well, at night, several bands took stand below the building and played a 
great deal.” 

(5) Jakht “just now ” (a village word and vulgar) is coming 

into use. 

In Kirman jaf^t is a substantive meaning “endeavour” and is sup- 
posed to be corrupted for the Arabic : it is, however, probably from 
the Persian $ or “to strive, endeavour ; quarrel.” 

(6) Time indefinite and miscellaneous [vide also (1)1 : - 

(m.c.) 1 

Mmmediately. 


(m.c.) 

(m-o.) 


) 


without delay. 


Hi (m.c.) 

AJUoli Hj (m.c.) j 

(m.c.) without further words, immediately, without doubt. 


ikw (m.c.) 


) 


' temporarily. 


Uii,x r 

ClJfj o ^ 

(m.o.) obliged to, without further orders, immediately. 
* 1 ^ U,? (m.c.) hot and hot. 

(m.c.) especially. 

(m.c.) ,, more than all. 

Ar. and Mod. Pers., especially. 


) “ I go to-day for certain '* • y J 

(m.c.) it is certain my horse is faster than yours “ : jy “yon must go. 

2 (m.c.) “ bring in the bread hot and hot ’ ’ : (.y u/ 

(m.c.) “work continuously ” (don’t get cool between whiles).” 

3 Pronounced vungaht. 
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(m.c.) many times, oft. 
bdr-t (m.c.) once: vide (7). 

(m.c.) at times: vide (8). 

0.5^ — (m.c.) at one time — at another time : vide (8). 

(m.c.) often ; {also much). 

(m.c.) often. 

^ (obs.) seldom. * 

Uiy Uif, from time to time. 

(m.c.) sometimes. 

(m.c.) sometimes sometimes. 

(m.c.) occasionally: vide (9), 

(m.c.) ,, 


^j) (m.c.) 
4ii^ (class.) 




> quickly. 


(class.) 

jJd b sooner or later : vide (10) 


(class.) 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

^ f 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

^ (m.c.) 

^ ***x 4 A (m.c.) 
(m.c.) 
(m.c.) 
(m.c.) 
(m.c.) 


rarely. 


^seldom, less. 


Galways. 


cijli.f 


(m.c.) 

At. 

(m.c.) 

JUii(( ijs (m.c.) 

(class.) 

(m.c.) 

(vuIq:.) 


1 

I 

i 

» 

continually. 


1 Sometimes, also, classically and in m.o. “no, not’* 

* At. Past Part Bi~tf^Taf4 darya mtuiam naT^r ml~kardarn 
(m«o.) “ I kept on looking towards the sea.” 
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j continuously. 


(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) repeatedly. 

(m.c.) one behind the other, in succession ; continuously. 


do. 
daily. 


do. 


Ksi (ni c-) 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.), and 
(m.c.) 

(m.c.) day by day, daily. 

(m.c.) every instant. 

Jsht (m.c.) ^ 

AiAAyfc (m.c.) C weekly. 

* iliut (m.c.) ) 

j[j (m.c.) once a week. 

bLi^l (m.c.) perchance : vide (11). 

LA-’ 6f every moment, moment by moment : vide (11). 

■f ^ 

Uyi (m.c.) from day to day. 
lUU (class.) a little. 

1 


^once upon a time, formerly, etc. 


J 


(m.c.) vide ( 7 ). 

3l (m.c.) 
wJL (m.c.) 

A 

(m.c.) 

^ 0JI5 (m.c.) late. 

(m.o.) 

^at last, finally. 

yi.b (m.c.) 

3,^ Ajix^ (m.c.) subs, and adv. ; for a day and night, 24 hours. 

)\ (m.o.) K 4.* 11 4. 

^ ^ at no time, never, really not. 

^ (m.c.) 3 

3j>^ (with or without imfat) (m.o.) all the day. 

0 (m.o.) as long as. 




^ (class 


. and m.o.) in any oase. 


1 Hafta-l chand ml-glrt ^ ^ • 

week ? * ’ 

« Vulg. dur-vaqt *-^3 
8 For 

4 Az asl na-dashtam cUt Jl (m.o.) - 1 have never had it at all.** 
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I* besides, moreover, apart from. 


(m.c.) now, at present (m.o.); on account.* 
jU-o (m.c.) often. 

^ (m.o.) as soon as: vide (12). 

(m.c.) as soon as ; merely: vide (12). 

y 

(m.c.) 

(class, and m.c); vide (13). 
aiUl (class.) 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.); vide (14). 

3' (class.) therefore. 

(m.c.) compared to formerly. 

(m.c.) therefore, for that reason. 

Uj (m.c.) therefore, for this reason. 

3 JU. (m.c.) 

I 

at any rate, anyhow. 


‘ again. 


j 


(m.c.) 

(m.c.) every moment. 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

y (class., or mod., in writings only) after this. 


in the end; vide (15). 


(7) 5ar-i Abji (Sa*dt) “ he sank a few ^times’’; 

(Sa^di) ‘‘if you want to 
kill this slave, at least (well) do so according to the interpretation of the law.’ ’ 

(8) VaqUl vaqt-hd — 

[Sa^di^ A^ • 

Vaqt is also poetically used for vaqtA, 

Similarly the plural vaqUhd — vaqUhd signifies “ at timevS— and at other 
times.” 


i The correct meaning, of course, is “ on account ” and in this sense only it is used 
in India and Afghanistan. 

* Common in Indian Persian. 

8 Birhama naml-fahynam maqsud’i shuma chlat ^4^ Jl-:^ A^^ 

*^***^^ (m.c.) **I haven’t in the least understood what you’re driving at ” : also 
bi^har jihat 

♦ BUr l chand (class.) “ a few times.” This might also be read Bari “ well,” chand 
Sikof^ khurd “ he sank a few times.” 
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(9) Oahy t'i etc. {it it ov) it (m.c.) ** he occasionally 

does this *’ : * j ^ (m.c.). 

In m.c. the ^ of unity is always added to . 

(10) Sooner or later *’ ji^ ^ dj}y or dj) y.d or y tJj. 

(11) Ahyan^^ ayi*” /*-an®”Us Uf: — tijU* yo«^T GUr>.t JS] (m.c.) 

“ if perchance he should come, in the event of his coming, tell him to call 

to-morrow ” : \j[$ Ijf (in a letter) “every moment 

I wish more and more to see you.” (In an®” /«=“ then, so, and ”). 

In Arabic l»U^I means sometimes, or seldom.” 

(12) Td 0 and mujarrad Jla. y, iy b (m.c. ) “as soon as I 

saw you I swooned away ” = bi-mujarrad4 dldan-i shumd az hdl raftam 
JUk y (m.c.). 

Mujarrad also means “merely,” as ; e^fy \) y jhj lJ,j 
djt (m.c.) “merely on the evidence of one person, one can’t punish 


him” : djt lU^ «>jU> (m.c.) “ one cannot act on mere suspicion.” 

(13) D%gar : — (Sa^di ) — j^y ^ y ^1^^ ^ 

sSy^ “and again know that kings are for the protection of their people, 
and not the people merely to render obedience to kings.” 

(14) QaV- irimmr ^ jt eki 

(m.c.) “and quite apart from this, it is against the public interest”: 
^}y jijlU could here be substituted for^-ti (»lai. 

(15) ^Aqihat<i ^^: — 

(/Sa^dt) — ^ iS y ^ 

“ None e’er learnt archery from me, 

But that^ in the end he made me his target.” 
or y or bi-juz In ki, or gAayr az In kiy or 

sivd-iji In ki could, in prose, be substituted for vjujiU here. 

(g) (1) Adverbs of Order and Number : — 

^Si (m.c.) ) 

^ t 

(m.c.) ) 

)Uj:> (m.c.) twice, 
jb (m.c.) again, next: vide (2). 

(m.c.) again: vide § 39 (a) (1). 

'first. 


once. 


1 Colloquial for hamchunin and hamchunan 

* Or guman-l “ a little doubt” : vulg. garti&n. 

3 KwW®, is here an adjective; the 4 ^ is not of unity. 

* Note it with negative = “ but that** (i.e. who did not). 
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J^l the first time. 

(2) Bazjl' again; afterwards’* : — (m.o.) “don’t do 
such a thing again'' ^ \ (class.) “do you read first, 

then I will.” 

(r) Adverbs of Exception ^ ) : — 

(1) AT u&f (class.) except, till: vide (2). 


secondly. 


y (m.c.) “except, but”; alt^o = “yet” (Afg.), to answer to 
‘ although ’ ; vide (3) and (6). 
yU (m.c.) but; vide (4), (6) and (8). 
or but. ) 


or (m.c.) I except.'^ 
or^. 

y or 

^ or 

jjjlU besides 

Ai^j^ more than this, besides 
(2) Magar dngah j^io : — a> jjKif ^ ^ ^ aj' lii? 

AxsS (Sa^dl) “he said, I will neither breathe nor move from this 

spot, except {or till) some word has been spoken by thee.” 


i 

I except : vide (7). 

I except that: vide (6). 

|mde (7). 


(3) lUdy yi AilA j( J|( y 

iSJ^ (iSa'rfi) “ he said had*st thou become so hard up that thou couldst not 
steal from any but such a friend (or was the world so small that thou 
would’st find no other place to steal from except — ) ? ” 


j (Afghan) 

“although they did so, yet as soon as the mast was cut down, the ship 

sank note this Afghan and Indian use of ilf to answer to ; 

vide also (5). The idiom is incorrect in Persia. 

(4) Magar “but”: — In m.c. is often used for “perhaps,” or 

instead of bf in asking a question implying an innuendo ; vide {j) (8). 

(5) Likin etc. ‘ but * ’ : — Amnia and Itkin “ but ’ ’ and “again ’ ’ 

WN - - 

(but not are used to answer as : (Jbor or)Ut f 

(m.c.) “although he has committed a theft, still he is a 
good man ’ ’ ; vide also (3). 

In India nevertheless, still” is also so used. 


i In Fiati £> Lrciu Gramuiar tiiu exueptivos aiu L.unjaiicUuiio. 
* Siva-yi in ifci.— ^^1 “unless — ’* 
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( 6 ) Bidun-i an hi hi cA ^ h^A 

(m.o.) ** without your ordering it I am ready to serve you” : 

t \ Ui (U or^f or) hiA (m.c.) “ I won*t go without you.’* 

(7) Qhayr azj] 'aldva bar ^ guzashta az}f\ etc. : — 

Though ghayr az “except” also means “besides,” it cannot always 
be substituted for as: (m.c.) “except 

me there is no one else in the room ” ; here could not be substituted : 
but hi j»>JL.a ^ or) i^'O yi (m.c.) “ besides me there are 

others also who know — ” ; or guzashta az man ashl^ds-l hastand hi — ji 

“setting aside me, there are people who — 3» 
v 2 >Sb A» ^ Ai if yxiC ijJJU “setting 

aside poetry one can’t even style it prose; it is like a tahaltu neither 
saddle nor pdldn.^^ ^ The use of sifj for aX-^j^ is rare and scarcely 
modern. 

Qbayr is also followed by the imfat^ as: ghayr-i md hi-gifiyr-i 

shumd UA 

Remarh I. — Although gkayr az)\ means “ with the exception of, exclu- 
sive of,” and aldva bar y means “besides, including,” both are in prac- 
tice often used synonymously. 

Remarh IL — In the sentence A/«f ^ys the word is termed 

aU ‘ the thing from which the exception is made ’ ; is called 

• the particle of exception’ ; and aj) the ‘ the thing excepted.’ 

Sometimes the mustasna is different for the general term, when 

it is called Ex.: ^^-^3 (class.). (The 

former example is ^^jJL^xj,) 

(Tr. H. B,, Chap. VI) “the only answer 
returned was laughter” ; man bi-juz giam hargiz rdJiat na-dldam 

c>A.*^jr?y>(m.c.), lit. “ except sorrow I saw no joy ” : of 

^ ^xj (m.c.) 

This construction arises from a confusion of thought. Even a Persian 
would not say, “ in that jangal except fishes I saw no man.’ ’ 

( 5 ) Adverbs of Qualification : — 

(m.c.) more than all; besides; further: a^ “moreover.” 

{^) Intensive Adverbs are: — “very well’^’; (Jtyj **veTy 

slowly” ; ALJfji j “knowingly and wilfully” ; j , or uyj 
“nolens volena”; o ” continually laughing ” ; whole 

lapfuls at a time,” Aii^/ ;/ “ quite blindly.” 

In hjijy^ yyc “just like an ant; slowly,” the first member of the com- 
pound is a substantive : v?We also Repetition of Words. 


1 Takaltu yxii^ is the pad of a Baluoh saddle, and palan 
a camel or mule* 

21 


is a pack-saddle for 
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PEBPOSITIONS. 


§ 90. Prepositions Huruf-i Jarr ( ) 

(a) The indeclinable particles called simple prepositions are only nine 
or ten. They are placed before the simple or nominative form of nouns and 
pronouns, as : j\ji^ b az tnjd td Shlrdz “ from here to Shiraz.” 

The following are the simple Persian prepositions : — 

(1) az ^ from, by, out of. 

(2) b 6a® with, in company with. 

(3) 6a ® or bi in, by, to. 

(4) ji or bar or abar * on, upon. 

(6) andar, in, inside.^ 

(6) (-A ham with, together. 

(7) b <5 ® up to, as far as. 

(3) cjJ 6i without. 

(9) dar in. 

(10) or^>?u, juz or birjuz’^ except. 

(11) /», Ar. in. In Persian per ( ). 

The preposition and the noun it governs are called jarr and majrur. 
Native grammarians include the postposition b ra in the term jarr. For 
examples, vide (A). 

Remark /. — Fard ly “up to, back, toward” and fardz)\ji “above, 
high, etc.” are obsolete, or only found in compounds: vide § 89 (m) (3) and 
(6). Zi ** bounds, shore, towards” is practically obsolete. 

Remark II. — Arabic prepositions properly occur only before Arabic 
words. 

(6) In old Persian the particle mar is found prefixed to the nominative, 
dative and accusative cases as : — 


1 In poetry j zi. 

« Poetically also aba. 

£ In modem Persian bi. Ba is said to exist still locally in Persia. (In Arabic 
always hi.) In India ha. 

• Ahar poetical : 

® Affixed to the words madar, pidar, hatadar and bhdhar it signifies “ step-brother / ’ 
etc., and half-brother. In m.c. b is prefixed to express the same idea. 

• TS is also a conjunction. 

1 im, Ar. 

® Z% also stands for zihl or zahl * * well done, etc.” 

• In Steingass’s Dictionary it is said to accompany the genitive case also, but the 
present author has failed to find an example. 
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Laili said, “ You are that Khalifa 
By whom Majnun was oppressed.” 

You are not more beautiful than other women.” 

She said, “ Silence; you are not Majnun.” 

» 

ili*) i3li5| 

rruisldhat chuvEn did td mar In rauza-yi ^ ra^nd va hadiq a^yi gialbd chun 
bihishi bi-hasht"^ hdb ittifdq uftdd (Sa'di): — ijAj 

^ mar in dard rd davd-^% nisi magar zahra-yi ddawrl ki — (Sa'di) “ there is 
no remedy for this disease, but the gall of a man, who — 

jl ^ malih dar l^aahm shud va marurd az handagdn 

huaiydh-l bakhshid (Sa'di) "the king fell into a rage and bestowed her (a 
slave girl) or one of his blacks.” 

(c) (1) In old, occasionally too in modern, Persian writings, a noun is 

sometimes both preceded and followed by a preposition, in prose or in 
poetry, as : hasud rd chi kunam ku zi Miud 

hi~ranj dar ast (Sa'di) * ‘ but with the envious what can I do, for he is himself 
in pain because of himself”: J( az M^alaHq bi-zahmat 

andar-am (Sa'di) " I am troubled because of the people.’^ In these two 
examples the preposition is not part of the verb (vide 2 below), but refers 
to the noun preceding it as is better shown in bi-daryd dar mandfi' ^ bl-shurmr 
ast ^ «< in voyaging there are endless profits.” 

(2) A preposition may also be added to a verb for emphasis, as: bi-shahr 
dar dmad (class, or m.c.) " he entered into the city ” : imruz (bi) 

sar-i kucha bd^ u bar khurdam y b y^ (m.c.) " I encountered 
him to-day at the end of the street. ’ ’ 

(d) Sometimes two simple prepositions, or a preposition and an adverb, 

can be joined together, as:>^ bi-juz^ (^^ juz): or ^ bi-ham or 

bd-ham "together”: az ham 'j\ “apart”: bi^Mbipdb andarun 

(mod. writing) : yjj ® bi-zlr-i sang andar (mod. writing) " under the 

stone”: hamashab’^ dlda bi-ham norbasta^ (Sa'di) "I 

closed not my eyes the whole of the night.” 


1 Rawza “ a garden or a meadow; also the burial-place of a saint.*’ In India 

it is said that at the last day the burial places of the saints wiU become *g€urdens.* 
Hadlqa is a walled garden ; giialbd fem. of aghlab mecuis that the trees are close together. 
The wording is apparently from the Quran. 

4 An example of iajnxs-i bhaPJil or linear pun. 

8 In prose, there would be an izdfat after mandfi'^ but the scanning shows there 
is none. 

* Or bi-u. t Bd-yi zd^yid, 

® This *i-^ is also by some grammarians called hd-yi zd^id. 

1 In mod. Persian hama-yi shab ^♦A “the whole night," but hatna shah 

< * every night. * * 

® Baata is here transitive and dlda is the accusative case. 
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(e) Bar y and dar may also be substantives. Bar^ y, {horn hurdan 

“ to bear ”) signifies “ fruit, ^ profit, advantage ” : bar also signifies “ height ; 
breast or bosom.” The comparative har-tar and superlative bartarln 
signify ‘‘ higher ’ ’ and “ highest ” ; also “ excelling.” Bar-d-bar yy is a 
preposition signifying “level (lit. breast to breast),’* or an adverb “con- 
tinuously ® : az bar Rwandan jf ‘‘to recite by heart az bar rajtan 

^ mistress from the bosom of her lover) ” ; dust az 
bar-i man raft cuij y jt (m.c.) “ I lost my friend.” Dar )0 as a 

substantive signifies a “ door ” ; dar bi-dar sliudan “to wander 

from house to house”; bi-dar kardan ^d / “ to turn out.” 

(/) The phrase tiiif y ba*zt bar dn-and (classical and modern) 

signifies “some are of opinion.” 

{g) In old Persian, andar sometimes takes the place of dar : — 

j (yy )^^y 

Jahdn ay barddar na-mdnad bi-kas 
DU andar J ahdn-dfarm band u has — (Sa‘di) 

“The world, my brother, abides with none. 

Fix thy heart on the world’s Creator and nought else.” 

(h) The following are examples of the use of the simple prepositions : — 
(1) Azj\\ az Kirmdn id Shtrdzj^j^ 1^ }\ “from Kirman to Shiraz ” ; 

this is called zd^yi ibtidd^iyya (^,*(3 ): hamagl az buzurg u kuchak 

^)y “all, both great and small”: man az firishtagdn-am 

y am one of the angels”; this is called zd-yi ba^ziyya*^ 

( ) : va St sanduq ki az malldhdn bud qufl-i dn-hd rdshikasta ^ 3 

aiUCi cMi oy y ^ (m.c.) “ and having broken three boxes 

that belonged to the sailors” : y vJjjj y az in 

tujdn darajdit-hd’yi buzurg dar uftddand (m.c.) “igreat trees were rooted up by® 
this storm ” : ^Sy i^^y y (; 

cy Musa Paygiambar ( ^alayh^^s-saldm) darvish-i rd did ki az barahnagi bi-rig 
andar nihdn shuda bud — (Sa‘di) “the Prophet Moses (on whom be peace) 
saw a darvish that on account of his nakedness had hidden himself in 


1 Bar-i aftab nuhaatan 4^-^ wU*fy (rn.c.) ‘*to sit in the sun.*’ The izafat is 
used in m.c. after bar when it means “near,” as: bar-t man dar har-i manhi-niahln 

4 ^^ er^y y “ sit near me ; here bar is probably the substantive **bre6wt.” Vide 
p. 328, note 2. 

^ Perhaps for 6or *« a load,*’ the crop of a fruit-tree, etc. 

8 This adverbial use is very common amongst the Indians and Afghans, but is not in 
use in Persia. 

♦ QnUl az buatdn y is another example. 

8 This is or ; vide (2), notes (2) and (3), and Bemark II. 
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the sand”; this is called za-yi Hllat (or za-yi sababiyya 

Sometimes azy, followed by a substantive or prdnoun and signifying “ a 
portion of,” takes the place of the object, which is in this case understood: — 

y baytdr az dnchi dar chaahrn^i 

chahdr-'pdydn kardi dar d%da-yi u kaahld (Sa‘dl) “ the horse-doctor put some- 
thing in his eye of the medicine he was in the habit of using for animals” ; 
az dardJiim giriftam y (class.) “I took some of the dirhams ” : 

this is called zd-yi tab^iz “ the partitive 2:.” 

Than, in comparison, is expressed by y, this is called m-yi tafzll 
( ^13 ). 

Az chand ruz 35; jl since bow many days, how many days ago ? ” : 

31 az chub “made of wood”; az tild “of gold,” this is called zd-yi 

mdddiyya : az khud ^^3' involuntarily, of its or one^s own 

accord ” ; az du taraf Js 3ii y “ reciprocally * ^ y. o,zu bar guzasht 
“ he passed by him ” (classical); ^y az u dar guzasht “he forgave 

him ” (class, and m.c.) : y az rud-khdna radd shud (m.c.) “ he 

crossed the river” : y dar dar dmad “ he came in by the door” 

(m.c.): az naw y y, or az sar-i 7 iaw y y “afresh ” : az sard In qissadar 

guzashtam (class.) ^ 31 “ I gave up this story”:® azpdrcha 

sdf kardan (m.c.) “to strain through cloth”; az ham dar 

raftan ijjifj ^ y (m.c.) “to go to pieces ” ; a^; ham guzashtan 
(m.c.) “ to pass by each other; to give up mutual claims ” ; vide also (0) (8). 

Remark. — In the idiom jf az and man “ mine \ az dn i Rustam 

31 “Rustam’s, ” the preposition is called zd-yi milkiyya ( (^13 ). 

( 2 ) Bd h “with”: — Bd u raftam j\ h “I went in company with 
him.”^ “ Possessed of,” as : b bdittiW j adj. (m.c.) “ well-informed” ; 

53 li ^ ax^ji ^ harts bd jahdnd gurisna ast va qdni* 6f- 

ndnd sir (Sa^di) “ a greedy man even if possessed of a whole world is hungry, 
while a contented man is filled by one loaf ” ; shamshir kushtan^^'^^ 

(m.c.) “to kill with a sword”: bd dnki “with that, although”: bd 

in hama b “ with all this, in spite of this ” : bd in panjdhsdlagi Ci7s»! b 

“ in^pite of these fifty years of mine.” 


1 In a similar sense az qahti murdan ” to die of (or on account of) 

famine (or hunger) ” : aud 3 

^ The word for “ something “ or “ a portion “ is understood. 

B This y is called a 3^^^ 

♦ This b is called 4 jib ; (3) Remark TT. 
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With guftan, either Ij or ai can be used: — tj; y Li «»if 

anchi ha in guyad bi-amsal-i md guftan ravd na-ddrad (Sa‘dl) ‘‘what he 
says with you, he does not think right to tell to the like of us” : 65 l^ud 
guft b (or l^aydl kard m.c. “ he said to himself. ” 

Sometimes 65 b stands for the conjunction ‘ and,’ as in : — 

y. b ^ (jy — (Sa‘dl) 

“ There is a difference between him who has his mistress in his arms, 
And him who is looking expectantly at the door (for her entry). ” 

(3) Bi^^j (mod.) and ha (class.) “to, for, in, on, with, by, at” : — 6t- 
Tihrdn raft (m.c.) “he went to Teheran ” : jb bi-u guftam^ 

(m.c.) “I said to him ” : hi-zamln (or bar zamln) uftdd y or) 

(m.o.) “it fell to the ground”; ta*alluq4 bachcha hi^mddar ;^Uj 
(m.c.) “affection of a child for its mother”: bupanj tumdn J^wdham 
farul^t (class.) “I will sell it for five tumdns^^ : 

bUjavdb^ guftam (m.c.) “I said in reply”: bi-slidhr ddWhil ahvjd 

^ (m.c.) “he entered the city”: bi-nazar dar ml-dyad ‘i'jf 

(m.c.) “it comes in sight” h'-Upl cJUilb << jn fact.” 

TJfiJdd^ bdz ha-si pd Istdda (or bar si pd tsidda) shud^%d^k^^ V ^3^ 

y or) (Afghan coll.) “ it (the animal) fell, but got up again 
on three legs”: hi-ddn sahab (or hi-ddn jihat (m.c.) 

“on that account”: urd bi-tufang (or hamrdh-l tufang) zadam KJJJdi 

or) “I shot him with a rifle” : sher ha^-ghurridan-i bisydr 

mm 

bar-lchdst y (Afghan) “the lion got up with a great 

roaring”: Jl^cu birhdl dmadan (m.c.) “to come to one’s senses (after 

fainting, etc.)”: — sS Jjix man hi-ras%dan-i manzil-i 

Mud drzu-mand budam ki — (m.c.) “ I was desirous of reaching (or to reach) 
my home,” but man dar ra^dan-i manzil-i Mud dy^ J>bo “ on 

reaching my home (I was anxious to) — .” 

Bi4adr%j “ by degrees ” : bi-har surat ^ “ by all means ” ; 

binhxr hdl Jta. jy ‘ < at all events ’ ’ : J|b h^-l-dMira * ‘ at length ’ ’ (in 

m.c. b^d-dMira ). Vide also p. 334 (4). 

1 Euphonically before demonstrative pronouns, etc., dan, 6^-dtn, and '* to 

him ** ; generally, the both as a preposition and a verbal pr©6x, is only written in the 
full form before a word beginning with a 6 ; otherwise this preposition drops the % 
and is joined to its substantive, as: jb ** to him " i ^y. bi-raw “go “ ; but 
bi-hinam “ let me see “ (also hirhlnam). 

^ Or hau guftam or hi-du guftam, or ura {or vayrd) guftam, or hi-vay guftam ; all m.c. 
8 Or da " javdh (m.c.) : the preposition used varies locally. 

* Bi-nazar ml-dyad (m.c.) “ it seems.” 

6 In m.c. 8% pd latdd (not Istdda ahud) without any preposition : pa show biraw 
piah’i — (m.o ) “ get up and go to — 

® In m.o. ahir and hi* 
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Remark /, — Bi is also a verbal prefix, vide Remark II (i) and footnote. 

Remark II. — Grammarians give the preposition various names accord- 
ing to its signification: — 

(i) Ba-yi mHd ( ^5*^ ) “superfluous 6 ’’ as in 

In 3b [vide (c) (1)], or etc., some 

grammarians call the preposition ^^hd»yi zdHd^* : it is, however, the 
preposition dar )d that is superfluous. ‘ 

(ii) Bd^yi ^arflyya ( ^5^ ) “the adverbial stands for and 

indicates place or time, as : bi-shahr raftam : jpy, hi-ruz by day/’ 

(iii) Bd-yi musdhobat ( “ the h of companionship ” stands for 

U or 5^, as : jahdn ay barddar na-mdnad bi-kas (Gul.). 

(iv) and (v) Bd-yi rdbita or bd-yi ittisdl ( ls^., or ) “the 

copulative 6” or “the b of junction,” as : dast-bi-dast. 

Bd-yi inhisdr ( ;tAsu| “ the b of restriction ” is practically the same, 
but signifies completeness, as : ^ sar-bi-sar for^ b ^ sar td sar. 

(vi) Bd-yi qasamiyya ( ), as : “ 5By God.” 

(vii) Bd-yi mubddalat^ or bd-yi taqdbul ( or ) “ the 6 of 

barter or exchange,” called also bd-yi ta^viz u^! ^ c^b, “ the b of substituting 
or compensating,” is used with verbs of buying, selling, etc., as : bi-dard-i aar 
nami-arzad “ the game’s not worth the candle.” 

(viii) Bd-yi miqddriyya ( “ the 6 of measure,” as: ba^d az 

vafdt-i u bi-aad sdl JU 31 (Gul., Story 2); here bi ^ == bi- 

miqddr-i or bi-anddza-yi J3f>5(b : bi-nim bayza ki sultan sitam ravd ddrad 

(ix) Bd-yi ibtidd^iyya ( ), as : bi-ndm-(i) Jahdn-ddr-i jdn dfrin 

(Bustdn) “ I (begin) in the name of — 

(x) Bd-yi intihd^iyya ( ) is opposite to the above, as : 

wai-ialimmai^ Mayr. 

(xi) Bd-yi izdfl ( (^bol ^^b ) “ the b having the force of an imfat 

as-: rnuhtdj bi-pul nlsiam — muhtdj-i pul nisiam 

(xii) The6a-yi isti'dnatov zarVa or dla ( or or ) “the 

b of the instrument, etc.,’' as : bi-shamshtr zad gardan-i u rd l;jl . 

(xiii) Bd-yi qurbat { <^b ) “the b that expresses near, to, etc.,” 

as : bi-pddishdh shikdyat hurdand where bi stands for or 

V^sJi 

(xiv) Bd-yi maj'Til ( ), or “ the b of the object,” or the bd-yi 

ta*diya ( ^^b ), “ the b that makes transitive,” is the that takes the 

place of the dative in I;, as : in cJiiz bi-dn mard bi-dih e^!h 

(xv) The bd-yi istiHd^ ( ) is the bi that stands for bar ^ or 

*alq “ upon,” as : bi-ru-yi u nigdh kardam y . 

1 The V verbs, aa etc., is also called ba-yi za^id. 
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(xvi) The cle or or c?’^ >8 the b that expresses the 

cause or end, as: hi'didar-i U raftam “ I went to see him.” 

tOiVdSsvd ( chi*^ ^ the b that conjures assistance, as. 

IChudciyd bi-hdQQ^i hdftt Fo/timci, 

(xviii) Bd-yi muvdfaqat i& the hi that expresses “in accordance with,” 
as : )\< i3^^9 or . 

(xix) Bd-yi tamytziyya ( 

expresses “ for the sake of,” as : JolaxL = UolsJ . 

(4) Bar jJ or abnr jjI (and bar-i — near”). 

For this preposition, vide (e) and (/). 

As already seen in (3), ^ bi, especially in m.o,, sometimes takes the place 
of bar jiy as : savdr bi-asp (m.c.) (for bar asp *^1 y ) ‘‘on horse- 

back, mounted,” 

Examples : — bar * miz bi-guzdr ^ (class.) ‘ ‘ put it on the table ” : 

bar-i dftdb bi-nishtn y- (m e.) “ sit in the sun ‘^ ” : farmudam hi bar 

rupHyd u rd hi-kashavjd^ ^ ^ (Jehangir’s Memoirs) 

I ordered him to be weighed against rupees (in the scale) “ : har-d (m.c.) 
“ come out.” In m.c. bar jj is rarely used as a preposition alone. Thus 
instead of bar db y “on the water,” in m.c. bar ru-yi ah or 

simply ru-yi db wf would be used. 

This preposition is usually omitted altogether in modern Persian, as : 
zamln bi-guzdr jf^ (m.c.) (for bar zamin bi-guzdr ji<^ e^!^3 y ) ” put it 
on the ground” : vide {n). 

Pddshdh bar taM nishast (or julus farmud) y 

( or) would in modem colloquial Persian be pddishdh rv^yi UiMii 

nishast c — ^ Similarly ruy-i miz (m.c.) “on the 

table ” instead of bar miz y (class.), and ru-yi asp or saydr-i asp 

jy-* instead of bar asp -*f y ; (but sar-i miz ^ “at the 
table”). Bar ^raf kardan iJjJo y (m.c.) “ to dismiss (a servant).” 

Abar y) is old and poetical : — 

b Jj ^Um. y| ^ b 

(5) Andar ^<xi: ‘ ‘ in, into, within ” : — Shardb andar jam kun j»>i| 


1 In (m.c.) ru'yi mizjY^ 

2 Dam-i dftab (rn.c.) = in the shade just near to the sunlight (so that a 

slight portion only of the sun’s warmth reaches the person) : dar dftdb and 

idryi dftab (^y (m.c.) = har-i dftab j*. right in the sunlight : sdyordftdh 

hUniBhln (m.c.) ** sit in the half shade (of a tr^),“ Dam-i dftab also signines 

i n m.c. “ near sunset.” Vide p. 324, note 1. 

S In m.c. ham vazn-i rdplya kunand Ojj • 
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(m.o, vulg.) “put wine in the cup”; andar l^drm raftand^ 

(vulg.) “they went into the house*': S (J>^ or) Li>i^ andar 
tnanzil (or dar manzil) hastand'^. (vulg.) “ are they at home? ” : Ubds andar 
(or dar) bar kardand y. ( or)jt>i| (vulg.) “ they put on clothes.” 

Vide also (9) on dar 

(7) Td Cl (also conj.) “to, until, as far as, as long as, whilst, even to ” : — 
id injd l«ij| U “ up to here, hitherto” : az shimdl td junub 

“ from the north to the south*” : td hi-aknun 6 “ until now” : td Ml 
Jla. U (or td bi-Ml G ) “ up to the present id bi~zlst G, (class.) 

‘‘ while life lasts : td kay ^^G how long \ td na bas dir G, 

or id na bas ruzgdr ^ (class, only) “ not for long” : id yak mdh-i dlgar 

bU iX LI (m.c.) “in a month’s time ” : id chi rasad G (also conj.) 

class, and mod.) “how much the more”; wrfe § 91 (6) 12. Td is also a 
particle (poetical) signifying “beware! behold! for shame! never! it is 
not known whether®”: for examples, vide § 91 (6) (12); vide also (o) 
(9). 

(8) Bt without,” a privative particle or preposition. When prefixed 

to ‘ nouns ’ it corresponds to the English prefix in — ; un — ; im — , etc. 
Bl-iu namuratam p; y (m.c.) “I will not go without thee”; 
bi-basar “imprudent ”; bu^ud (m.c.) “ useless, silly ” ; buabr 

“cloudless”; bt-dbl y (subs.) “want of water”; biydbdn 
“uncultivated desert,” (i.e., without fixed water-supply except rainfall); 
bi-ihtirdml “disrespect” : bi-adab “ rude ” ; buadahi y, 

“rudeness ” ; hl-adabdnd (adj. and adv.) “in a rude and disrespect- 
ful manner”: bi-harf (&dv. m.c.) “immediately, without further 

words; without question.” For hidun^ “ without,” vide (o) (6). 

(9) Dar^ja “in,” etc., vide (c) (e) (<7). Dar-javdb^ guft (m.c.) 

“ he replied ” ; dar" vay nazar hard (Sa'di) “he looked at him” : 

xJjJs y dy shubhad ki dar dil-am bud bar taraf gardld (m.o.) 

“ the doubt I had was dispelled ” : haft dar haft “ seven divided 

by seven”: chahdr farsajdh dar chaMr farsafdh “four 

farsakhs square ” : dar dn ruz “ upon that day” : dar In miydn 

“ in the meanwhile.” 


* This should be andarun i thuna (both in writing and speaking; ; andarun raft in 
m.o. also = “ he’s gone to the women’s apartments.” These vulgar uses of andar are 
not common and should be avoided. 

i This LI is called ^^G . 

8 This last is called td-yi tajdhul (^G. 

* Also dun : not used in m.o. 

8 Dar ^0 is also the Imperative of daridan “ to tear.” 

8 Or hi jamb, Dar is called as it indicates the place or receptacle. 

7 Or bar vay (jrjjy • 
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Vide also (6) on andar 

(10) Juz (or bi-juz) ^ (or except ” : 

hi^juz Khudd-{yi) Ta^dlq pandh-% norddram except God I have no refuge ** ; 
mihtar jvz p>mla na-hdyad jd-% pd bi-gumrad ^ 

(m.o.) ** the groom ought not to get his foot anywhere except (in) the stable ” : 
juz az dn “ besides or except that ” : juz az in ki ^1 )\y^ “ with the 

exception of this, in addition to this. ” ^ 

(11) The Arabic fi ^5’ is used in Persian for per, as: ^ fi sad *‘per 
cent ’* : fi sdl JU “ per annum.’ * 

Remark, — “Particles of exception” (Jt^ - SIf - etc.) are called 

cijix huruf-i istisnd, 

(12) The remainder of the prepositions are substantives or adjectives 

preceded by one of the simple prepositions expressed or understood. They 
take the izdfat: — zird zamin i^.o} yy or bi-zird^ zamin (^3 yy under the 
ground”: nazdik-i (or hi-nazdik4) shahr or) “near the 

city”: buhukmri ziydrat ^<3cu (Sa‘di) “by way of pilgrimage (to a 

shrine)”: hd-vujudri jalmz^ 3^ (Sa'di) “in spite of, notwithstand- 
ing, the dowry”: iJjiU J^actAs ^ zindagt-yi man bu 

tufaylri shuvid mahfuz rmnda ast (m.c.) “ my life has been saved by your 
means ” : ^16 sf ;f^ai bi-qardr4 *ddaUi ki ddshtam (m.c.) “ according to 
a habit of mine ” : az qardrd ki ma'lum mi^shavad y (mod.) 

“ as it appears.” • 

(j) The prepositions may be used adverbially when occasion requires, 

as: pish dmad o-of <j2^ “he came forward ” ; andarun raft^ (m.o.) 

“ he went inside or he went into the women’s apartments.” 

(k) The following are a few of the commonest words used as prepo- 
sitions : — 

bdld^ upon, aloft. 
pddn down, below. 

^3 zabar ^ above. 
yy fardz ^ above. 

'^y\ ztr beneath. 


1 Also ghayr-i In or ghayr az in ki - y 

2 Or dar zir-t — yj y. 

5 Also jahiz (class, and m.c.). 

4 used metaphorically in the sense of from tufaylf the name of 

a man of Kufa, who used to go uninvited to wedding-feasts ; hence an intruder, parasite. 

6 Classically andar raft could be used. 

5 With the izdfat c^SI^ as : hald-yi darakht “ on the tree ” : au-yi hdgk 

‘ ‘ in the direction of the garden. ’ ’ 

I Zabar, zlr and plah are the Persian names of the three Arabic vowel-points 
fathah, zammah, and kasrah. 

8 Fardz u niahib (subs.) “ ascent and descent.** 
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and furu and furud ^ down. 
pish before. 

4 ^ pxa after, behind. 
ym su^ towards, direction. 

miydn between, in the middle. 
fahlu by the side of. 

:^y or nazd or nazdlh near. 

nazdlkl, vicinity. 
b%run, out. 
andarun, in. 

( Jf ) cbi qabl (az), before (of time) ; vide (8). 
ba^d, after. 

jihat, towards (old). 
jdnib, side. 

^ baJir I account of. 

bardy ) 

siwd, except. 

(3f yidyr (az), except. 

) (dar) payrdmun^ around. 

(2) All the above may take simple prepositions before them in certain 
cases. 


(3) The preposition ha or hi aj, however, cannot be prefixed to bardy 
isy .9 bahrj^^y or qabl Jii. 

(4) No simple preposition can be prefixed to s^pa5(adv.) ; but jf 

az dn bi’ba*d — iiif azdn si-pas. 

(5) Ba*d may be followed either by the izdfat or by az, as : — ba‘dri haftori 
0^, or ba^d az hafta-i y\ “ after a week.’ ’ 

(6) The prepositions ptsh birun qabl <J>3, and yhayr yp (bi- 

ghayr j^j) may either be preceded or followed by az jf. 

(7) Az pas *'from behind,” but pas az y\ tj^ “after that, after- 
wards.” Si-pas ijri^ (= pas ) is a contraction of az pds 

modern language ^aqab is preferred to pas 


1 Furud before a vowel. 

^ Zahar, zlr and ptah are the Persian names of the three Arabic vowel-points 
faihah, zammah, and kaarah. 

3 Fide footnote 6, page 330. 

4 In m.c. andarim is also used as a substantive “ the women’s apartments “ • 

classically and in m.c. it also means ** the stomach.” 

3 In modern Persian “ because, for.” 

0 Siva kardan “ to select, separate.” 
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(8) Plshri man “before me ** (place), but pish az man jl 

“ before me ^ time) ; qdbl az man jf cLu “ before me ’ * (time) ; az qibailri 
man = 02 janib-i man. 

Remark , — In m.o. pish-i man and less commonly nazdri man 

etc., signify “ I have.” In Ispahan, instead of or nazd 

pahlU-yi i® generally used with the same signification. 

(9) Bi^nazdik-‘i Miradmanddn (Sa'di) “in the opinion 

of the wise”; this idiom is used in speaking by the Persians, Indians and 
Afghans^; kishti nazdtk-i ^alttdan or bi-nazdik-i ghal&dan rasid 

6^) b c^4XxkU (Afghan) “ the ship nearly rolled over ” ; in m.c. 

kiahii nazdik bud ki hi- ghalUid Nazd however, 

is used only for persons. 

(Z) The comparative and superlative affixes tar y and tarln can be 
added to many of these prepositions, as : pas-tar y or pdyin-tar y 
(adv.) “lower” ; plshtar y^ (adv.) : nazdik-tarin (adv.), etc. 

(m) The preposition need not be repeated before successive words 

governed by the same preposition : — j j 

bd-JMtir~ddr% va mahaJbbai va dusti bi-man pish^ amad (m.c.) “he treated me 
with hospitality and kindness and friendship.” 

(n) In m.c. the substantives which most commonly take the place of 

prepositions are nouns giving the idea of position or direction, as: rfi y 
“face ” ; sarj^*^ head ” (on) ; pusht owiu “ back ” (behind). Examples : — 
ru^yi mlz “on the table”; sar-% asp ^ “on^ the horse” 

(Afghan) ; pusht-i parda behind the screen.” 

Frequently, in mod. Pers. , the preposition, or the noun that is a substitute 
for the preposition, is entirely omitted, as : — zamin bi-guzdr (m.c.) 

(for bar-ruryi zamin bi-guzdr y) “ put it on the ground ” : dast-i 

(m.c.) (for bi-dasUi Hast (m.c.) “it is in his hand*’ ; 

dylkd IMna (for bi or dar or andar J^na^) nisi lif (m.c.) “the 

master is not at home.” 


1 For pishtar az man bi m.c. the comparative is generally uted 

adverbially. 

^ Compare the mere pas of Hindustani. The dative with aat^ as, mara aapVet (old), 
is never used in speaking. 

s Qartb is not used in this sense. 

• Pishri man Vmad would mean “he came to me,*’ and not •*he 

treated me.” 

• In m.c. this could mean •* the head of the horse.” 

• Or tO-yi hhZma nUt m.o. ; andar kbidna is rare and vulgar, vide (5), pp. 328-9. 
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1 

I. 

Hnside the room. 


(o) The following examples illustrate the use of a large number of the 
prepositions and so-called prepositions in m e. ^ ; — 

(1) ‘‘In, into ' 
cry tu-yi utaq 
JiUsf andarun4 utaq 

cjUbf andar utaq (class, and obs.) 

(3^-fcl dar utaq 

miydn4 daryd 
dar miydn-i daryd 
hi-kishtl nishasta seated in a boat. 

)\y^ mvdr4 kishti on board. 


J 




in the midst of the sea. 


bi-asp savdr bud 
savdr-i asp bud 
jj bar asp savdr bud 
i^'oy bi-zamln uftdd 

zamin uftdd 

^Uif mmln uftdd (m c.) 

'ijjy bi-zamm furud mVravad it penetrates into the earth 


j mounted on a horse, on horse 
i back. 

• he fell to the ground. 


j>in the retinue of the King. 


J 


in his arms. 


jU J J dar rikdb i Shdh 1 

jsU. rikdb'i Shdh (m.c.) 

cU> ^ ba^al4 u 
j] dar baghal-i u 
8j4^^x> JUaj ^ rnan urd bi-baghal mt-gtram I will embrace him. 

uU-(^ dar ddUiil4 shahr ) 

> u . 7 . 7 7 inside the City. 

dakhiUi shahr * j 

\j»*a dar uazdlki-yi sardparda, in the vicinity of the Royal (or 

Government) tents. 

§1 Dau-i u ) 

7 , . - [ alter him, to look for him. 

j\ dumhdUi u ) 

Remark /. — Dar is in m.c. chiefly used with towns or countries, and dates , 
as: dar 4d-i^ naw-ruz y) ^ “on Now Year’s day”: dar dnjd 

“ there, in that place.” 

Remark //.—The preposition in common (mod.) use for “ in ” is y iu. 


1 The simple prepositions appear to be falling into disuse. 

^ Baghal <-1^ also means “side, arm-pit,** etc. 

S Bi-haghcd (or haghal) kardan 0 ^^(v-Ujb )cUj jy “to carry a child in the arm,** 
but hi’haghal or haghal giriftan Ij cUj is “ to embrace a grown-up person.** 

♦ Khart)4 shahr or dar hhdrij-i shahr ^ “ outside the city,*’ 

5 Nazd or bi-nazd only used for persons : nazd or dar nazd i man iqrHr 
hard ^|yl (j/® ^ *\he confessed in my presence.’* 

• Vulg. *ayd 
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I a bridge has been made over the 


river. 


(2) On, upon, over: — 

Ail ejXLt ajU- Ajj iSJDji is^ 

C)jj 

chair. 

8ar~i ataah (for bi-sar-i) bi-guzar^ put it on the fire. 

)d dar bayriri rah \ on the way, in the midst of the 

Wj e/if bayn»% rah ) road. 

ci^f «tX>Ui iJjj ^ the snow has not stayed on the 

barf ru~yi zamtn normanda ast 5 ground. 

(3) “ Across,” jf az, vide (h) (1) and (o) (11). 


or y oz dnja radd^ shudlm or gumshixm^ we crossed 

over that place. 

(4) “To, towards, for” : — 

For the various uses of aj in this sense, vide (h) (3). 

Bi ^ is frequently omitted in speaking like the other prepositions, as : 
manzil raft (J>^; shahr rafta oat etc. : also vulgarly '‘kitdb 

rd bidih man^^ b for kitdb-ra bi-man bidih ‘‘ give 

me the book.” 

^ (8j ) panj turmn mi-farushamy or bi-panj tUmdn ml- 
farusham, I will sell it for five tumdns. 

( kJjJo or) 0 ^ 2 ) \ 

jjxx> ( 0 ^ 4 -* or) %sa 4 «o > towards the stage. 

J^x» ) 

or he went to Teheran. 

Jlw rii bi-bdldy upwards. 

JUito ru bi-shimaly towards the north. 

c.^t ^ (for bar lab, not used in m.c.) it is situated on the 

seashore. 

kindr-i daryd-st*^ it is on the seashore, 
or we reached the shore. 

(6) “With, by”:— 

Iram-hd hd dost m%~Mkurand (or vulg, hamrdhri) b 

the Persians eat with their fingers.® 
tj bring the doctor with you. 

barddar-am hamrdh-am budy my brother was with me. 


1 Badd shudan (m.c.) “ to cross, pass ; radd kardan “ to reject.’* 

i Or kinaroryi daryd Kindr means “side,** cmd kindra 

“ bank, shore.** 

8 DoBtx note idiom. 

* Or 6a man b . 
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b har chi haddhad, hd Khudd-st, happen what may, 

the issue is with God. 

3 b b bd In harm bdz l^r ast, notwithstanding all this, he is 

an ass. 

(6) “Without’':— 

For b% without,” vide (h) (8). 

bidun-i ittild^, without information. 

j( aj bidun-i dn hi bi-u M^abar bi»diham raftam, 

I went without informing him of my departure. 

(7) “ Except ” 

Okjf Jf hama leas az in kdr rdz% and 

bidstimd-yi banda, all are pleased except your humble servant (me). 

For juzy^, bi’juzy^^ illd if, and gikayr azj \ all meaning “ except,” 
vide § 89 (r). 

(8) “ From, out of, by, of, for ” : — 

o-»t ^^*>*^31 in kitdb az SddVat^ this book is by Sa‘dl. 

book belongs to my brother, 
olivil az rdh-i iltifdi, by way of kindness, kindly. 

JaA. LSV 3 * ^ ru-yi kitdbd Mush-kl^U mashq mukunanii 

I am practising copying from a beautifully written MS. 

jj}\ he can copy (pictures), but 

not design. 

i^yij aJlm^ iSJjy I, the child can write from a copy. 

^ c)^3^ don’t you fear for your life ? 

Vide also (h) (1). 

(9) ‘ ‘ To, up to ” : — 

(•U U ^^3* az subh id sham, from morning till evening. 

^^\ ^ 31 , from Yezd to Kirman. 

Vide also (h) (7). 

(10) “ Under, below ’ ’ : — 

(m.o.) don’t speak indistinctly or in 
such a low voice (lit. under your lip). 
ty$ aU|a or tyf ddmana-yi kuh ^ or dar ddmana~yi kuh, on the skirts 

of the mountains. 

b ^ pd~yi mindr* or fciM-t mindr or fci- (or dar pd-yi) 
mindr, at the foot of the minaret. 

1 Or har chi tnl-ehavad hi-ahavad bi-ahavad hi-ahavad 

% Aixfc 31 or or oa hifz naviahtan “ to write down from memory.** 

8 Daman 4^/®^ “ skirt of a dress,’* etc. 

* Colloquially mundr 
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* payin-i mtndr (somewhere) below the minaret. 

(11) “Through, across ” : — 

*c?V jl ij chddar~i shumd rd az Id-yi^ daral^Uhd 

didam, I saw your tent through the trees. 

jf i)y)S gulula az Id-yi nayhd buahikar khurd, the 
bullet hit the game through the reeds, 
between the leaves of the book. 

For y “through, across,” vide (^) (1). 

(12) “ Near, next to ” : — 

nazdtk-i shahr \ 

hi-nazdihi shahr I near the city. 

nazdtk hi- shahr / 

nazdiki-yi shahr ^ in the vicinity of the city. 
y pahlu yi w, close by him; alongside of him. 

dam-i dar, near to the door, to the very threshold of the door. 

dam-i dftdb, at the edge of the sunlight (i.e. just within the 
shade) ; ahio near sunset. 

<SjA> Ci td dam-i marg, till death, till the last breath. 

(13) “Outside”:— 

btrun-i shahr 
s khdrij-i shahr 
dar l^drij-i shahr 

(14) “ Before, in front of ” : — 

(Jhi * ptsJi-i man 

dar-ptsh-i man 
cr* iSV cr-ii ptsh-i ru-yi man 
LSJji J) ^ bi-ru-yi man 

y P^^^ 

y cX^ qabl az ‘id 

cUi^ hi-ru-yi Qunsul M^na,^ in front of, opposite, the 

Consulate. 

jj) jilav-i man bi-raw^ go on ahead. 


outside the city. 


before me (place). 

I before me (place). 

I before the Td (time). 


1 Or paHn 

* Az miyariri is more common. Yak la-yi dar ot yaklingch yirdar 

iSi ♦* one door of the folding doors.** Loryi dar rd baz kard Jb 
(m.o.) “ ho opened one fold of the door ** ; dar-i durdarl (j^)d )d “ folding doors.*’ 

8 Az khdrija ml-dyad ^^1^ y “ imported.** 

4 DarrdpUhkun ') )d (m.c.) “close the door.** i.e. put it ajar. PUh-i 

man “ I have,** like mSrS pas in Hindustani. 

• In PersUm ^ in Arabic 
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jt ciz jilav-i man hi-raw, get out of my way. 

(15) “ Back, backwards, after ” : — 

3a) y 3^ Naw Ruz ) 

^ [after New ^ Year’s Day. 

M y y az "td-i Naw Ruz ) 

pusht-i sar-am chi mi-kuni, what are you doing behind 

my back ? 

^ pushUi par da, behind the screen. 

^ ® raft pay-i kara^ he went to fetch (after) butter. 

c>^' ‘ aqah kashid, he retired, drew back. 

Uj ^ ‘ aqab-i man hiyd, come behind me. 

(b) “Opposite”: — 

jj ru bi-ru-yi masjid '] 

— >0 muqdhihi masjid I 

, , „ . .., opposite to the mosque. 

dar harabar-i maspd \ 


^-jlcsxx) 7nahdzi-yi masjid J 

(18) “Around”:— 

daivr-d-dawr^i darydcha, all round the lake. 
iaraf-i~\ 

shahr hiyabdri-ast ; or ^all round the city is desert. 

^b[x: (itrdf-i shahr biydhdn ast J 

ci^f hawdll-yi shahr biydbdn ast, in the neighbourhood 

(suburbs) of the city there is desert. 

gulhd rd dawr4 hawz bi-chin, arrange the flowers all 
round the basin of the fountain. 

(19) “ For, on account of, out of ” : — 

y c^Lr' (or hardy-i) tuM, the horse is 

for you. 

haJir4 fuqard^ 

baMsh-i fuqard^^ 


j for the sake of the poor. 


31 


on accoimt of, because of, the 

r darkness. 

1 

J 


1 About the 21st March : the vernal Equniox. 

‘-i Puahiri ham ^ “ one after another, continuously.” 

Pay dar pay (m.c.) “ continuously, one behind the other ” : 

^ b MiiCLyll pd-pay ahudam td in kdr rd kardam (m.c.) ** I stuck 
to this business till I carried it out. ’ ’ 

Bakhsh, lit. ** lot, share.” 

® Vulg. vdaih. 

22 
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1 cJwiy vasita-^yi J^dnum kujd*st, where is the tea 

for the lady ? 

mah^i ihtirdmy out of respect. 

(^3x/o merely for your sake. 
hi-Widtir-% Khudd 

bardy-i lchdtir4 Kh udd 

bi-ywtir-i Mubthd-yi pidaram, for the sake of my 
father’s many kindnesses. 

zindagt-yi ■ man bi4ufayUi shwnd 
mahfuz mdnda ast, my life has been saved by your means. 

(20) “ Instead of ” : — 

^ u bi’jd-yi barddar-asli dmad, he came instead of his 

brother. 

* bi^ivaz-i safid ml bdyi^t siydh bdshad, instead 

of being white, it should have been black. 

«xib j<io( ^ Hvaz-i tn-ki safid bdshad siydh kardort, 

instead of making it white you’ve made it black. 

(p) It will be noticed that some of the prepositions are interchangeable, 
thus and h can frequently be interchanged : — U bd mihrhdnl pish dmad 
(m.c.) (jJkxj h *1 “ lie treated (me) with kindness ” ; if, however, 

the pronoun we is inserted, it is better to say hUmihrbdnl to avoid a 

repetition of the same preposition : — u hi- 
mihrbdm-yi hisydr hd man pish dmad (m.c.). 

{q) Sometimes different prepositions may be prefixed to a noun without 
altering the meaning. Thus: az y, or bar y, or bi-muqtazd-yi rdy-i u 

conformably to his advice.” Sometimes a preposition is inter- 
changeable with an izdfat^ as : az shumd mamnun hastam U-t Ji, or 

mamnicn-i shuma hastam “ I am obliged to you”: maahyhfd 

hi-kdr or mashghfiiri kdrj^ 

§ 91. Simple Conjunctions. 

(a) There is no general word for conjunction. The conditional conjunc- 
tions are called huruf4 shart { 0:^^ ), and this term includes the 

temporal and concessional conjunctions. The causal and final conjunctions 
hte called huruf-i ta4il ( ;; and the conjunctives huruf-i ^atj 


I Okay, in m.c. generaUy chahl, 

* Mcihz equals baray in this sentence. 

S For barddar-i Mkud , 

^ Or aafld ast bdyad ki siydh bdshad <^b dS 
5 ItaMkirshdr in rd *ivaz u badal karda ast (m.c.) 

‘ the washer-woman has changed this. (In Persia women, not men, wash clothes). 


for God’s sake. 
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( ). Particles signifying “moreover, rather, etc.’’ are called 
huruf-i izrah { ^ and particles signifying “or’' (adversative 

particles) huruf-i tardld ( ), or huruf^i Hndd ( ). 

The huruf-i *atf or huruf-i ^dtifa are va j, pas 

sipas ham digar and sometimes alif 

Remark, — The difference between ham and nlz is that the former 
can occur both in the ma'tuf ^alayh o^1ia/o, and in the ma'tuf , as : 


(ft) The simple conjunctions are : — 

(1) j va or u (m e.) “ and ” ; vide (2). 
niz (m.c.) ) 

“ also ’ ’ ; vide (3). 

ham (m.c.) ‘ 

)\ ar (class.) 

J gar ^ (class.) ; if.” 

J\ agar ) 

or ” ; vide (4). 

b — b ya — yd “ either — or,” “ but — or” (after a negative) ; vide (4). 
juz'^ “ except ” ; vide (5). 

— %\y^khwdh — khwdh “either — or” (vide 4) ; (poet.). 

magar (m.c.) “ unless, except, perhaps, etc.” ; (vide 5 and 9). 

<*> ^ 

ilia (m.c.) “ as, but, except, still, however, that” ; (vide 6). 

(Jb hal or A>Jb balki^ “but, on the contrary, rather” (in m.c. also 
“perhaps”; (videl), 
chu* (class.) 

chmi (m.c.) 

Uf ammd ^ > 

^ > “ but ” ; (vide 9 and 5). 

llkin 5 


I “when, because, since ” ; vide (8) and (11). 


1 Vagar (class.) “and if”; vagarna (class.) “and if not, otherwise”; 

gar } cuid ar ^ poetical ; agar chunanchi ^ and chunancM ^^1^ are also 

used in m.c. for “if.” 

In English the conditional conjunctions are — if, (old Eng. emd prov. an), unless, so 
(when it means if only), and but (meaning unless). 

Provided that^ in case that^ are conditional phrases. 

* Or vadikin (m.c.), or va-amnid (m.c.), or va~yd (class.), often va dnrki 

“ as for me * * ammd man bof or manki . 

8 Or hlrjtiz . 

* In m.c . ^ is pronounced chU or chi, Chunki “ when, how, and because.” 

Vhun also means “like,” as in 'Amal-i pddishdh ohun aafard daryd-ast 

(Sa‘di) “ office is like a journey by sea — 
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pas ‘ ‘ consequently 
cyso ha*d “afterwards.” 
gu (class.) 

y' ku (m.c.) 


^ “ although ” 


vide (10). 


chi — chi “ what does it matter one way or another ” 
chi “ since, because, seeing that ” ; (vide 11). 

^la — na “neither — nor” ; (vide 4). 

U fa ' (vide 12). 

iS hi (vide 13). 

bf dya (a particle of interrogation, etc.) (vide 14). 


(vide 11). 


Remark , — Conjunctions in English are chiefly of adverbial origin. ‘ Also,’ 
for instance, is an adverb as well as a conjunction. 


There are two principal classes of conjunctions: — ‘co-ordinate,’ which 
connect clauses of equal rank, and ‘ subordinate,’ which connect a sub- 
ordinate or dependent clause to the clause on which it depends, as: “I 
went where he was ” ; when he had gone I said,” etc. 

(2) The rule for the pronunciation of the vdv-i ‘atf cite or “con- 
junctive 3 ,” is that if it connects two words which together form one notion, 
or connects words generally coupled together, or two verbs having the same 
subject, or nouns co-ordinate governed by the same verb, it is pronounced 
u, and in speaking is joined to the word that precedes it: in other cases, it is 
pronounced Examples : — Sfmb-u-ruz )j) j “ night and day ” : sinn-u* 
sal JU j “ age” ; tang-u-kushdd j “ (too) tight or (too) loose ” ; 
pidar-u~mddar j “father and mother”; dmad-u-raft viJj ^ “he 
came and went”; but daraJ^Uhd va bdgi-hd va bul-buldid va khdnajdt 
oUoIa. ^ IaJujJj j J j pddishdh va nawkardn ^ “ the king 

and his servants”: mddar va pisar ^ “mother and son dmad va 
ba'd az yak hafta raft j “ he came and after a week went 

away.” 

Also after a vowel, and generally after a silent the j is usually 
pronounced va, as: sabu va surdht j burida va (or u) duMita 

i : banda va dqd. Also hdbl u sufi-gari ^ or bdbi^gari 

va suft^garl ^ 

The^ may take the place of a colon or comma, etc., thus for veni\ vidi; 
visi ; “ dmadam u didam u giriftam a j 

Td b is used for “and” in English, when the second verb expresses 
the cause of the first ; vide (12). 


1 Also ta ki b ‘‘in order that, so that, until.” 

^ Irregularities occur in speaking especially amongst the vulgar. It is also some- 
times optional to give either pronunciation according to the idea in the speaker's mind. 
» Note that j is sometimes used in Persian, when in English we say or, 

4 Or wadar u pisar 
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The y is sometimes added superfluously ( j)j ) to certain conjunctions, 
as : va ammd Ufj (or ammd Uf ) ; va llkin ^ (or llkin ) “ but,” etc. ; 
5f ^ m ilia “otherwise.” At the end of letters and tales, the formula 
va^s-saldm signifies “and for the rest, good-bye.” 

In m.c., the conjunctions are often omitted: hence short phrases or 
verbs are, in speaking, often entirely unconnected. 

This particle sometimes indicates state or condition (<s^b^ , as : hachcha 

dmad va guUi dar dast-iu hud ^ “ the cliild came ivith 

a rose in his hand ; (and then he had a rose in his hand).’ ’ 

In such sentences, as: yak pirl u sad himdrl ^ ^ ^ 

conjunction is called vdv-i iasviyat ( ) “the vdv of equality,” the 

meaning being that one old age is equal to, or accompanied by, a hundred 
sicknesses. 

Sometimes 5 is equivalent to yd b “or” ; it is then called vdv4 tardid 
( ). Example: — gul hamin panj ruz u shash bdshad jjj Jl? 

5 (Sa‘di) “the rose lasts but for five or six days only.” 

In, man u inkdr-i shardh, in chi harf-V st'l ^ 

“I to refuse wine? what on earth are you saying?” the conjunction is 
called vdv-i istigkrdh but in man va In kdr Khudd na-kunad 

j the j is called vdv-i istib^dd ( ‘t* ). This is, of 

course, mere hair-splitting. 

In Jf ^ y f 

the conjunction is vdv-i luzuni •!?, for the relation between dasf and 
ddmdn is Idzim and malzuni Another example 

{S)\ r — ^ ^ ^ 

(Anv. Suh.. Chap. /, Pref. St, 3.1 
” From the bone trickling flowed the sanguine tide, 

In terror of its life it ' fled and cried ; 

‘ Could I escape this archer’s hand, Fd dwell 
Content with mine and the old woman’s cell 

^ He 'i« 

(East, Trans.) 

In Jl** “ next year Shiraz for me,” the^ is perhaps the 

In— 

the^ is called vdv-i mu^dvazdt or the “mv of compensation.” 

As already stated in § 43 several adjectives qualifying the same noun 
are linked to it and to each other by the izdfat. 


I i.e. the cat. 
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If, however, several adjectives follow a noun, the izafats are omitted, and 
the conjunction^ generally precedes the last only, as : shal^s-lhud ‘dqil, dand, 
hushydr u ziring JliU (m.c.) ‘‘he was a man, 

intelligent, wise, clever and active.” The however, may be inserted 
between all the adjectives, as: ha^d az an didam-ash zan-Mhwdsta , va 
imahdUash hurida^ va gulri-havas-ash fazbrnurda ‘>*J 

^ J — (Sa‘dl) “ after that I saw him married, and 

with a family, and the root of his joy severed, and the rose of his happiness 
withered.” 

The adjectives can also be classed in pairs, each pair being coupled 
by j, as: — Shakhs-l bud *dqil u ddnd^ hushydr u ziring di'U 

Compound words like dmad-u raft j are treated as one word, 
and the two portions in writing are not separated. Thus if dmad ‘Vcf happened 
to fall at the end of a line, the word raft would be written on the top 
of it, or in some corner, and not carried on to the next line. In other cases, 
if the conjunction va j fall at the end of a line it is written, not as the 
last of that line, but as the first word of the following line, the conjunction 
being treated as a portion of the word that follows it. 

Remark /. — The first noun, verb, or phrase preceding the viJiP (i.e. 
the copulative conjunction) is called and the nouns, verbs, or. 

phrases following the first j are called 

Remark II. — Vdv ^ is also an Arabic particle used in swearing, as : 

va ’llahi “by Allah. ^ ” 

(3) Ham ^ “too, also, even”; ham andar zdman (class.) 

“ at this (or that) very time”; qadrd ham nazdik-tar (m.c.) 

“ yet a little nearer ” : ham bi-dik bi-Nisd ^ (m.c.) “ then (empha- 
tic merely) give it to Nisa : ” %n ham ^ “and this is — ”. Videsih>o 

§89(Z)(7). 

Remark . — Particles signifying “also” are called harf-i via^iyyat { 

In English also is occasionally considered a Copulative Conjunction. 

(4) “Or, nor, either, neither, whether.” J»./o ;3 j 

b j b va Sim u zar dar safar mahalUi 

f^iatar-astj yd duzd bi-yak bar bi-barad- va yd l^wdja bi-tafdriq bi-J^urad 
(Sa‘di) ^ “ — and silver and gold on a journey are a source of danger, for 
the robber makes off with it at one sweep, or else the owner (or merchant^) 
himself finishes it by degrees.” 


i This expression, which corresponds to bi-J^uda is used in m c. 

^ Sim in ni.c. “wire.” Note pronunciation of va yu imd vide (2). 
Formerly only merchants braved the dangers of travel. 
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ovfsUi U J oiS^ 

Ouft chashm-i tang4 dunya-ddr rd 
Yd qand'at pur kunad yd khdk-i gur (Sa‘cli). 

“ He said nothing can fill the covetous eye of the wealthy, 

But contentment or the dust of the grave.” 

Khwdh dar razm J^wdh dar hazm (class, and mod.) 

“whether in the field or in the council ” : hxxtkh^dhma-ld^wd/nilyi^ 
or norMl'ivdh (class.), or Miwdh-u ma‘khivdh 

Miwdhi Ls^b^ (class.) “ nolens volens,” vide Adverbs. 

Na^ inva na an ^ “neither this nor that.” In poetry 

sometimes nah ; also ne (Afghan), or nay : — 

CuilJb ^ cLo) 

Nay tdh4 vast dar am ne tdqatd judd^i 

“ neither have I the power to endure a greeting nor power to absent 
myself.” 

Pas an ndddn rd JdiwdJi Him kdsil shud yd na, likin hi-man fdHdadmt- 
rasid loJb L ^ c)T (m.c.) “ well, 

whether that poor ignorant learnt or not, I learnt something ” : magar in 
mcPlum na-bud ki ishdn dtash rd dida dar kishti nishasta hi4araf4 dn raftand, 
yd dn ki qabl azshikastan-ijahaz kishti shikasta bud,yddnkimardumdn4 jdhdzri 
digar kumak bi~dnhd karda budand, yd bdd az sawdr shudand kishti db-i pur 
znrd anhd rd burda hud Ai-Ai ^ 

tj j\ cJUj A^if b 

iSJVji b 

Dast kutdh hdyad az dunyd 
Astin l^ipdh dardz khipdh kutdh 

“ At tlie last we must go from this world, whether rich or poor.” 

Remark . — Disjunctive conjunctions ( b _ %^yk. — are called 
or In English these are also styled “alternative” and are a 

subdivision of adversative conjunctions. 

I 5) Az hama kas pursid magar az man <^♦‘*’31 (m.c.) 

‘ ‘ he asked every one except me,” (or hi-juz'az man ^ 3? or hi-gAayr az man 


1 Called ntinri munfaail az fiH j-iji cL><^jRvo as: hh wah I na-kh mWil Inkar ahud 
^ (m.c.) “whether you like it or not, it’s been done.** Shutur 

dUl ? Na Aj - a proverb, said to a Persian who sees a thing, but makes as 

though ho did not see it {dida ra na-dida kardan ^ U ^ saves a lot of 

trouble. The tribes people say na to every question so as to be on the right side. 

The mullas say that naml-danam is nisf-i Him ^ 

^ The lover becomes hi-tab is^ bl'0>qat ^ when he loses his mistress. 
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31 Juz In charorl nist^^ — ^ “there is no other course 

but this.** ^ ^ iLlwi 

o^4jii Jljj^ )/( c^ar sdyoryi dawlat-i l^uddvandl hawkundn * rd rdzl kardam 
magar Imsud rd hi rdzl naml-shavad illd bi-zavdl-i ni^mal 4 man (Sa*dl) ; 
agarchi dar In kdr diUi man mdyil norhud magar chi kunam ;(< <^J\ 

^ ^ (m.c.) “although I did not desire this to happen, still 
what could I do ? ” 

Remark, — ^The Adversative Conjunctions express difference, antithesis, 
cantrariety, etc. In the sentence “he is honest but foolish,’' hut is an 
Adversative Conjunction and the whole proposition is called an Adversa- 
tive Proposition.” But, yet, however, etc., make an arrest or restriction 
of thought and are called “Arrestive Conjunctions.” By Eastern gram- 
marians, conjunctions signifying “but” are called whicli 

may be translated “particles of emendation,” while conjunctions sig- 
nifying “moreover, rather, nay rather,” are called kuruf-i 

izrdh “particles of turning from, adversative particles.” 

(6) Hi ^ chundnki 

agar ehakh^lhi-ld^rdbdt ravad bi-namdz'^ kardan, rnansub na-shavad illdbi-khamr 
l^urdan (Sa‘dl) “ for instance, if a person go to a tavern to ])ray, nothing 
else will be attributed to him, but that he goes to drink wine ” : 

J(l oJosA akmr bi-ln "ayb mubtald shudand illd man na- 

shudam^ (Afghan coll.) “ most of them have fallen into this vice, but I have 
not ” : hlch vaqt in qadar na-khurda budain'^ illd. in kdld ):>Axn ciAj 

Ht (m.c.) “I have never eaten as much as I liave just done ” : 

hi-yak ddam sar-anjdm 4 In kdr dushvdr hud va illd hi-juz in chdrn-l norhud 

X)U. ^ 3 ^ Hlj (me.) “to accomplish 

this by means of one man was a difficult matter, still there wavS no other 
remedy”: dar in *arsa ba*zi ruz bdrish namishud illd aksar ml-bdrid 4 

Ji$\ )|f (Afghan coll.) “at this 

period there were a few days that it did not rain, still (or however) it 
generally did rain” ; imruz bi-yak sukhun pish-i tu mi-ayam"^ illd hart rd plsh-i 

* In modern Persian ham qatjir jlbi Ham-knn is obsolete. 

Khardhat ob “ a ruin, a tavern; a brothel.” Wine was sold generally in ruins, 
Kfiardbdti a haunter of taverns.” The word has a mystical meaning amongst 

Sufis. 

Better omit the words na-shvdam ^ . 

* Or add na-thurdam na-Jdkurda am ft 

^ In ra.c. substitute namv-hdnd for nami shad and animft M for ilia 

J. 

^ In m.c. substitute vail or amma 
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kas rui-guyid ci^^. J|j vJ^^j (Afghan 

coll.) “to-day I come to you with something to tell you, biU mind you don’t 
tell anybody. ’ ’ 

(7) For halki “moreover” and in m.c. “ perhaps,” vide p. 299, 

(k) ( 2 ). 

In the following two examples, could be substituted for KU and 
Jl.M( idi Jij 45 Jl^ iJUj Ij 

is^ ls^ 

(8) Chun (or chunki ) urd didam shad shudam b ^ 

(m.c.) “ when I saw him, I was glad ” : u in amr rd kard chunki ( or chun) 
shufthu T(x dust iifi%-d(isJit or ) 3 ^ 

did this because he loved you.” In matlab-l-ki bi’Shumd guftam bi-ckun u 
chird ^ (m.c.) “ you must act implicitly 

on what I have told you (i.e. you must not ask why and wherefore).” Bi chun 
u chigun {s)y^ y is an epithet of the Deity. Also bi-chun u chand 

y (Dy^ ^ = bt-chun u chird y c)y‘^ C5^ 

(9) Ammd Ut, magar jLc^ llkin vail and illd^ ilf “ but, still” ; 
and 6az jb “yet, again.” These frequently answer to agarchi^ A^^^t 
“ although ” and introduce the principal clause : — agarchi md dur na-budlm 
hdz {ov ammd^ magar, llkin ^ or vaVi) sdhil-i daryd bbnazar namudmad 

[j -jLc - Uf \ j[j U (m.c.) “ though we were 
not far from it, still the coast was not in view” : agarchi havd qadr-i faru 

nishasta bud ammd. arnvdj taskm na-ydjt loj Ai — y^ isy^ 

(m.c.) “ althougli the wind had dropped, the sea did not become calm ”; 
agarchi J^ildj karda ast bdz ddam-i khub~Vst sz^^y^ 

(m.c.) “although he has not acted rightly, still he is a good man.” 

(10) (a) Qu yS (the Imperative of ) “ say thou,” is common 

in poetry, in the sense of “ suppose ” or “ although.” 

^ Or bi-chnn u cimtul *^^^y V^’?* Bi qlviatri ki bi-shuina gaftani bl'Chun u 

chand ast ^ A^Ai.»xii ^|(m.c.) “I won’t take less.” 

In modern Persian amrna l-«t and baz y^ are preferred after agarchi 1 the 

Af{.ihans use i//a ilf, and the Indians magar and ta ham 

8 Or harchand or hafchand-ki A^” jA ; hd vas^i dnki or hdldnhi 

Aijillfi., or bd-vujudrl hi or bar vujild-i dnki or bd-dnhi : all 

these signify “although” and could he .substituted for agarchi in the example, 

and einswered by amnia bo I and bdz jb , etc. 

* In dunyd gu ma-bdsh (m.c,) “ suppose you have no wealth (it 

does not matter). ’ ’ 
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^ i_r^ t;c5 J e;y^ 

Darv%sh4 nik-slrat4 farj^unda khuy rd 
Ndn-i ribdt u luqma-yi daryuza gu ma-bdsh ^ 

Khdtun-i khub-surat u pdktza-ruy rd 

Naqsh u nigdr u khdtam-i jiruza gu ma-bdsh — (Sa*di). 

‘ ‘ Suppose the pure-hearted and unworldly darvish 

Have neither dole of bread nor morsel begged in charity. 

Suppose the lady with figure and face 

Have neither adornment nor jewels, (i.e. what matters it?).” 

Jj t^T b auha^ 

ki md rd aszr mi-burdand Khudd rd shukr ! ki dnhd rd asir4 khud dldlm 
va gu hamtsha bi-blnhn (rare m.c.) “ those who used to carry us off captives, 
praise be to God, we saw them our captives and may we always so 
see them.” Ou bi-ydyad ^ ‘‘let him come.” 

Remark : — In m.c., ku ^ is generally used for gu ^ . Shumd chird ghussa 
ml-khurtd ki u mumlrad, ku bi-mirad y ^ 

(rare m.c.) ‘‘ why are you sorry that he is dying, if he does die what does 
it matter to us (we don’t like him) ! ’ ’ 

(6) The 2rid Person Singular of the Aorist gu^l means “ you would 
say, one would say ? ” and hence “ like ” : — 

c : — j ^ 

Har sabza ki dar kindr~i ju4 rust-ast 
Gu^l zi-lab4 firishtO’I^u^i rust-ast, 

“ Yon turf, fringing the margin of the stream. 

As down upon a Cherub’s lip miglit seem.'’ 

(O. K. b 2 Whin). 

In modeui Persian quftl would ordinarily be used for gu% • 

(11) Chi — chi, : chi bar tal^t murdan chi bar ru-yi khdh y 

iSV y ^ {Sa‘di) “ what matters it (it is all the same) to die on a 
tVirone or on the bare ground? ” : chi durr chi sadaf ‘‘ whether 

pearl or oyster shell.” 

Chi also means “because,” both in classical and in modern 
Persian : — Ammd sarddr bi-jd-yi in ki az bi-parvd^i-yi u bar dshubad {chi 
hargiz chundn harf-lm-yi hi-parvd bi-gush ash na-ichurda bud) asar-i khushnudi 
az chihra-ash nurmydn shud^^>^J^y y.j' 

c>bUj 3l \jy (Transla- 

tion Haji Baba, Ch. XL). In m.c,, chi “ because,” is sometimes followed 
by a pleonastic sf , as : — Anchi ml-guyam hUpa'nrld , chi ki gkaraz-i bd shumd 

J Note the 2nd perRon Imperative after gn ^ ^ i.e., “ say thou ‘ don’t be.’ “ 
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na-daram ; [better omit H «Ji^]'‘acton 

what I am telling you, because I have no selfish object in view with regard 
to it ” : AA’yai. or or ) ^ ^ cj^:? b 

rd birkun chi ^ har shah asbdb-i sar-dard ^ na-shavad (or mi-shavad or Jchwdhad 
shud) — “do this so that it may not be a trouble every night”: har chi 
bi-guyam hi-khud ast chi^ hi marhamaUi shumd bish az In-hd-^st 

jt if iju-woi (m.c.) “ whatever I say is inade- 

quate because your kindness is more than I can express.’ ’ 

In poetry chu sometimes stands for and is often incorrectly 

pronounced both chi and chu. Sometimes occurs for y^ in writing, but 
it is a mistake. 

y y yjS y jr' 

C'M fardd har dyad huland dftdb 

Man u gurz n mayddn u Afrdsiydb — (Firdawsi). 

' ‘ When the sun is high in the sky to-morrow 
There will be I and my axe in the field with Afrasiyab.” 

(12) Td and td»ki (adv., conj., preji.) { ^ and U ) have many significa- 
tions : — “up to, until, within, by”: td tnjd here, 

“ hitherto” : td hi-hdl Jt^aj U “ up to the present” : tdbi-kay b “how 
long ” ? : td chashm kdr ml^kunad 0 (m.c.) “ as far as the eye can 

reach” : nami-guzdram bi-ravl td na-gu^i %njd chi ml-kardl is^y. (m.c.) 

laRjjf ^5^ Ij “I won’t let you go tilP you say what you were 

doing here”; td yak mdh4 digar bar mi-gardam b 

(ra.o.) “ I will return by (within) another month.” 

By the time4^ : — Td yak-i rd khalds hard dtgar-l haldk shud \) b 
civS. ({Sa‘di) “ by the time he had saved one, the other 

Was dead \ td ruz rawshan shud an tarik~dil mahlagji4 rah rafta hud 
jsy J^N objl) (Ji (Sa‘dx) ” by the time it was light, the black- 
hearted 111 an had gone a good distance” : ta ki^ ias%d fa$b»i 

gaiiduni guzashtd bud ^y. (class.) ‘ by the 
time the letter reached, the wheat season had passed.” 


1 Sar-dard “headache,” but dard-^* «ar ^ means “ trouble.” 

2 Or tU-inki b 

3 In both classical and modern Persian the ^ after ^ is usually omitted and 
stress should be laid on the word chi 

4 Note na ^ lit. “up till you do not — The na ^ could be omitted and 

hi gu^i substituted without altering the sense. 

6 Or the ki could be omitted. Torki ATb also means “so that, in order that” ; 

this td b is called 
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order that: that: to'"'': gufiam td dnrd bi-hdzdr burdand^ td bi- 
farushand ^ f;jf “ I ordered them to take it (and they 

took it) to the bazaar in order to sell it ” ; Mivdst td sang4 bar ddrad 
(Sa‘dl ; also m.o.) “ he wanted to pick up a stone.” 

This td 13 with the negative has also the force of “Let- not,” as : — 

^ ^ 

Ay dust biyd td gk am-i fardd na-khurim 
F’?w yah-dam Himr-rd gh ammai shumurim 
“ Oh let us not forecast to-morrow’s fears, 

But count to-day as gain iny brave compeers ! ’ ’ 

(0. K, 312 Whin). 

And^^ : ^ urd bi-gir td man turd yah tumdn 

bi-diham (m.c.) “catch him and I’ll give you a tuman^”; here ^ could 
not take the place of td 15. 

“.45 50(ma5”: ^ td-rasld gujt-ki — (m.c.) “as soon as he 

arrived he said — 

OwMsv iS !-J 

Td hi dast-i Nds^-d-din IMtam-i shdhl girifl 
StUi ddd u ma^dalat az mdh td mdhl girift 

“ The moment (or since '"*) the hand of Nasiru’d-Din took the seal 
of sovereignity, 

The echo of his equity and justice resounded from the Moon to the 
Fish (on whose back the Earth rests).” 

The above was the inscription on the seal of the late Nasini’d-Din Shah 
(assassinated). 

As a substitute for “ that,” and * than : — ” 

* JJmr-i girdn-mdya darin sarf shud 

Td chi khuram sayf u chi pusham shitd — (Sa'di). 

“ Our precious life passed in the thought of what to eat in 
Summer and what to wear in Winter.” 

Ouftam bi-raw va bi-nigar td klst G ^ ^sS (vulg. m.c. ; also old) 
“ I said, go and see (that) who is it.” 

Kardavri in bihtar ast td an c)ll5 yy (m.c.) “ it is better to 

do this than that.” 

1 The past tense shows that the order was carried out; “I ordered them 

and they took ” : if the Aorist hi-barand Aj were (as it might be) used here, it 

would merely indicate that the order was given; it might or might not have been 
earried out. 

& Or ura hi~glr ; man iuriSk yak iumdn mi-diham cjbo y 

(m.o.). TS is not used like this in Urdu. 

S This 15 is called AA5fv>i4f 
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It is not known * ; perhaps : — 

In sabza ki imruz tamasha-gah-i md’st 
Td * sabza-yi Midk4 md tamdshd-gah^ klst. 

“ As now these flowerets yield delight to me, 

So shall my dust yield flowers, — God knows ^ for whom.’ ’ 

“ Have a care ” ; hewars} (This meaning of td d is poetical) :— 

j - — idt 1 — ^ 

Ay ki shakhs-i man-at haqtr namud 
Td durushti hnnar wa-pm^Zari— (Sa‘di). 

Oh thou to whom my person appeared mean 
Have a care that thou mistakest not coarseness for merit.” 
Bi-hm td ^ turd na-zanam (rn.c.) ‘‘ take care I don’t whip you.” 

“ Behold look here""' — 13 td chi gundJi karda-am ki — 
(Sa‘di) ‘‘now what fault have I committed that — ? ” This is not the td-yi 
tajdhulf as it might, at first, appear. 

“ x45 long as^" : 13 td> ki^ ^aql dart may na-khur (m.c. 

and class.) “ so long as you have sense, drink no wine.” 

Since the time that : — 

K^ln zamdn panj panj mi-gtrad 

Td shuda Mu^min u Musalmdnd (Aluslt u Gurba), 

“ — that now (the cat) kills five at a time 
Since he has become a believing Muslim.” 

Until : — Td Ij with or without the negative: vide § 123 {e). 

‘ ‘ How much the more ’ ’ fi : — Agar kardjak az sardl mi^mtrad 

td cJn rasad bi-bulbul dfh ^ ^ ^ j^t (m.c.) “if the 

magpies die of cold, how mucli more must the bulbuls^ 

(13) Ki “ that ” has still more significations than td U : — 

“ That ” : — Ruz4 dlgar chun qdzl hama rd talabld va chub-ha rd did ma^lum 
kard ki duzd kist ^ h t; ^ 

(m.c.) “the next day when the Qazi summoned them all, and saw the 
sticks, he discovered who the thief was ” ; this first is called kdf-i baydn 
( ) or kdf-i tafsir d!^ ) “ the k of expounding.” 

1 This ta is called ta-yi tajahul ^13. lor hi mi-hdahad 

‘2 This b is called 45 ^^. 

s Or omit the A^, 

* Or zdgh is the common b^nglish Magpie; zdyhoha ^[3 is the Chough, a4ll 
hiddgh-i ablaq (J^t is the Royston crow, and Kuldyh, etc., the Raven. 

' Kdf-i iatifhdm (•Ifiid} dl^, vide Interr. Pron. 
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Because^'' : — Ba in Kama az u hi-ghayat Jdia^if va mutahazzir hudam. ki 

kmraUi iqddm4 u bar safk4 dimd * mVddniatam ^ ^ 

^ (class.) "‘in spite of all this^ I stood in 
great fear of him and ever remained on my guard, bemuse I knew his 
excessive eagerness to shed blood” : an pisar rd zadam ki mufsid bud u 

C^) “I ^>^cause he was a mischief-maker.” This 

let is called kdf-i Hllat ( ol< ) or kdj4 taHiliyya ( vi'^ ) “the 

causative H.” 

“TFAen^; t */”: — j (Jji 
Jiargiz an zawq va sTiddi fardmush na-kunam ki plnddshtam ki gandum-i 
hirydn-ast (Sa‘dr) “never shall I forget my delight and joy when I fancied 
it was parched wheat” : in ra muguft ki u ddkkil sliud \y 

“ he was saying this when she entered,’ * this ki is called ^ oU^ti-o 

Qadr4 rdh ki lay kard ^y) »!; iS)'^ (m.c.) “ when he had travelled 

a short way.” 

Sometimes this ^ ki can be translated by “if,"’ as: Mi-ddni l^wdhar-i 
turd ki bUKhdn hi-dihim — Af y (m.c.) “ you know 

that if we give your sister to the Khan in marriage — ” ; here the Subjunc- 
tive or Aorist after ^ signifies supposition or doubt; this ki is called 

kdf4 shartiy^a ( ). 

j. — £v<ij ksSoJ y A' y 

‘"What will you lose if at your distressful lover 
You cast one kind glance, oh cruel girl ? ” 

“ Whether"": — Ahvdli in jd ma'lum nami-shud ki in jazira buzurg yd 
khurdast* k ^)y. cyJ ^ ^ (Afghan) 

“nothing was known to me about this island whether it was large or small ” : 

vt 3i ^ ^ C^/ bdz J^aydl kardam ki ‘ bdid-yi kalak 

hi-ravam yd piydda az db guzaram " (m o.) “ again I considered whether [direct 
narration] I should go there in the raft or wade there : va rdy-i ham»kundn 

dar mashiyyaUi Allah ta'dlg ast ki savdb dyad yd Jdiatd ^ 1 ; ^ 

b «5of ^ aVi (Sa‘di) “ — and it depends upon the will of 

God whether the opinion expressed by my companions proves right or 


1 Note meaning of 65-m hama h “in spite of “ ; dima^ pi. (streams of 

blood) to signify excess : kasrat-i iqddm two substantives rendered in 

English by a substantive and adjective. 

2 Perhaps elliptically used for vaqt-l ki . 

A Mufdjdi from “ falling on anything unexpectedly, rushing upon unawares” ; 
^fnarg4 mufajat sudden death.” 

* In m.c. kayfiyyat maf'lum naml-ahud ki in jazira kuchak ast yd buzurg 
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wrong.” ^ d-^t ^:! di-o ^ 

• ( ) — .<>jf 

a Or : — In kiidh rd mt-MwaM ki an rd fyf AS' I; “do you 

want this book or that? ” ; this ki is called kdf-i tardid ( «xj4^ iJ|< ) “ the 
k of opposing, or the disjunctive A;.” 

“ Saying that ” : — Sayydh-i gisuvdn^^ bar tdft ki, Man ^ Alavuyam,^'* * 
va hd qdfila-yi Hijdz bi-shahr dar dmad ki, “ Az hajj mt-dyamj^’ va qasidad ptsh-i 

malik burd ki, Man gufta am^^ j cuilly 

Ali> Ai' jy j5^jo ^ jt AS' (Sa‘di) ^ a certain 

travellei* fingered his curls and said he was a descendant of ‘Ali; he entered 
the city with the pilgrim caravan from Hijaz, and gave out that he had 
returned from the Mekka pilgrimage ; he took a poem to the king and said 
he had composed it himself ” : this ki is called kdf-i maqula ( Al^/o “ the 
k of the object of discussion/’ 

For Axl rather"*' : — In the following, ki is used for balki a^Ij, and aj na 
for na tanhd Ai : — 

AJ d^ AJ 

Na bulbul * bar gul-ash tasbih l^wdn-ast 
Ki har J^drd bi-tasbih-ash zabdn-ast 

Not only the bulbul on its rose is repeating His praise, 

But each thorn is a tongue to praise Him.” 

<>.y A» vb^f A^ AT Aj 

Na qandri ki mardum blsurat khurand 
Ki arbdbd ma'm bi-kdghaz barand — (Bustan). 

“ My poems are not sweets that men eat, 

But they are sweets that poets write on paper.” 

This ki is called kdf-i mubdlagifi (AjJUo o(^) “the k of amplification or 
superiority,” or the kdf4 taraqqt ( oi< ) “the k of climax.” 

Instead of or “ lest*' : —Mard bisydr M^awf bud ki dar panjoryi anhd 

1 Note the order of this sentence in Persian. 

^ OUuvan are the long locks like those worn by the Baluchis. 

8 *Alawl or *Alavl^ a descendant of ‘All, the son-in-law of the Prophet. 

Hijaz is Mecca and the adjacent territory. Arabia Petra. Qasida is an ode or 

elegy longer than a ghazal J3#. 

Note that each of the three A^ means “saying tliat “ and introduces the direct 
narration. 

Also that ^ takes the place of a point in punctuation. 

♦ The hidbul or Persian nightingale is the lover of the rose. It sings best 
when the roses come into bloom, and is said to build its nest in rose-bushes. 
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rm-yuftam ‘ (Afghan) “ I had a great fear 

lest I should fall again into their power ” : correctly in m.c. Miayll tars hud 
and hi-yuftam. Zan~i hajjdm az him-i an hi dvdz4 u norshindsad va har an 

hdl miquf na^ydhad ydra-yi javdb dddan 7ia-ddsht y 3*^1" 

vr-Jifoj vsiy ^ (Anw. Suh., Chap. I, St. 8) “the 

barber’s wife in terror lest he should recognize her voice and so become 
aware of what was going on, had not courage to answer ” {East, Trans,); 
the negatives are incorrect. 

Bar zamhi-i hi-farsJi naml-nishinad hi libdshd-yi u chirkin hi-shavad 

y (m.c.) “he does not sit on 
the bare ground lest his clothes should get dirty.” 

Instead of Af b, ‘-.so that'^ etc. : — Generally with a negative and the 
Present Subjunctive, as : Sukhan~i yavanorJ^tpaliam guft hi mardum *ayb-am 
na-knnand s.' ^\y:so ji^U ; if the negative be omitted 

the conjunction becomes kdf4 ^illat o!<, as : sukhan~i ydva na-khipdJiam 
guft-ki mardum ayb mt-kunand (or bi-kunand) sS 

( or ) 

“ — o/ doing — Khaydl kardam hi bi~ravam (m.c.) 

“ I thought of going.” 

""And; while ” : — Kdf4 "atf { i “ the conjunction A;” : — 

1 . 1 )^ 1 *^ y 

Ay basd asp4 tiz^raw ki hi-mdnd 
' Ki ’ JcharA fang fan bi-manzil hard, — (Gul.) 

“Oh! Many is the swift steed that has lagged beliind, 

While (or and) the broken-down ass has reached the stage’s end.” 
"" As; ^ just as ; like ” : — 

^^3 

Ohundn mi-hhurad zaiigi^yi Jcjmm rd 

Ki zangi J^urad rnaghzA bdddm rd. 

Pleonastic sS : ^ aT U td ki jan-am dar tan ast 

bi-1^idmat huzir-ain “as long as I live I’m ready to serve you.” Namhddnam 
ki dyd rafta-ast yd na ^ h 0^5 Lf if (m.c.) or naml-ddnam dyd rafta- 

ast yd ki nasi^ ^ bf “ I don’t know whether he has gone or 


1 Mabada could be substituted for Confusion regarding a negative 

verb after verbs of doubting and fearing, is not uncommon even in English : for 
“I don’t think he will come,” English country people say, I doubt that he will 
come,” and “ I doubt he won’t come.” In the example, the negative should be 
omitted. Similar confusion also exists, after the particle td ** as long as, until,” in 
Persian ; and after jab tak in Urdu. 

2 That he should not recognize, cf. Latin veror ne; vide also § 133. 

S Bardy4 taehblh. 
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not ” : this though occasionally inserted in speaking in Persia, and though 
common in India both in writing and talking, is probably incorrect. After 
verbs of asking or saying, a pleonastic ki can be inserted, as : pur Ad {ki) kujd 
mVravi ( ^ ) (m.c.) ‘‘ he asked me where I was going” : guft 

(ki) namuddnam cuif (m.c.) “he said he did not know” : 

a pleonastic ki often occurs after an oath, as : hi-l^udd ki urd az jdn ^aziz-tar 
ddram y ^ 

— -j b ^Lsk. 

Native Grammarians call this kdf-i zinhdriyya, and say it is equal to 
zinlidr. It may, however, be pleonastic. 

Emphatic ^ with Pronouns : — In m.c. ki is often used to emphasize a 
pronoun: man ki nam\~dRnam (m.c.) “I who don’t know (but 

1 don’t know) ” ; zarar-% ki hi-shumd na-ddrad ^ ls)j^ (m.c.) ‘‘it 

won’t do you any harm.” 

“ But ^^ : — In m.c. a^, sometimes before a pronoun in a short phrase, has 
the signification of “ but ” in English : ^ u ki murd “ but he’s dead,** 

The m.c. phrase 1-^ md-ki raftlm (m.c.) signifies “ we’re off, we’re 

gone ” (when about to start on a journey). These were the last words of 
Fatah ‘Ali Shah on his death-bed. 

In:— 

<» AT j ^y A^jb ^ ^ ^ J 

the ki is emphatic or hardy4 tahsin-i kaldm, but some Grammarians call 
it zd4d. Ditto in az kujd ki chuntn bi-kunam F, and hUfirdq4 ydrdn chi-Jid ki 
na~dldam ? 

Like : — In na-huvad h%ch daghd-hdz ki u y the ki is called 

kdf-i iashhVi ( aj^ vik ) “the k of similarity” and supposed to be equal 
to mid ; it is also called kdf-i musdvdt ( vii^ ) or kdf4 tasviya ( ) 

“ the k of equality.” It might almost be translated by “but.” 

Comparison'* \ — For the use of a^ instead of in comparisons,^ tnde 
§ 46 (d) (3), and (v) (I) : this is called tafzil (<-4-^ ) “ the comparative 

k** ; also kdf-i nafi the negative h,** since na~ki can be sub- 

stituted for it. 

For this particle ( ) as a relative pronoun, vide § 42, 

Remark L — Ki ^ and chi A^ are largely used in forming compounds, as : 
dnki “he who”; chundnki’^ “however much,” etc.; 

magar dnki “ except ” ; pas dngdh ki sf “when, after that ” | 


1 In *>Aij AS' Aj i\jj^ (Gul.); for ^ either jl or A^ Ai can be 

substituted, 

2 For various significations of chandanhi^ vide § 92 (d) (13); 

23 
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^ anki U, or ya amhi^ Ij [ya anchi shumd rm-gu^d sidq-ast va yd 
unchi man mhguyam. j L (m.c.)] : 

hawrChundncM “ in the same manner as, etc.” 

Remark IL — In m.c., ki iS introducing a subordinate clause in the 
Subjunctive is frequently, if not generally, omitted, as: hi-gu bi-ydyand 
(m.c.) “tell them to come ” : similarly in interrogative sentences : 
taqsir-i man chi chtz ast mard mi zanand ? t yo cs^f ^yo 

(m.c.) “ what is my fault (that) they are beating me (for it) ? ” 

Remark III . — Both classically and in m.c., ki is often omitted after 
guftan , when it introduces the words of the speaker, and also after one or 
two other verbs, as : u nami-ddnist chi khwdhadrshud ^ (or 

insert ki ) after nami-ddnist (m.c.) “ he didn’t know wiiat would 

happen ” ; but in, chunin ahmaq bud ki naml-ddnist dsmdn bdld-yi sar-i u-H 
c)U-of iS Ciyi (m.c.) the conjunction ki 

could not be inserted after nami-ddnist for euphony’s sake. 

(14) Ayd bf “ is it not? ” is a particle of interrogation used in direct 
and indirect narration, as: dyd istdda ast yd (ki) na? ^ A^ h bf 

(m.c.) “ is he standing or not ? ” : yy j ^ j 

( ^lA )—j UT A> ; dyd injd nlst? “is he not 

here ? ” Ayd bf also signifies “ whether,” as : nami-ddnarn dyd (or ki) rafta- 
ast yd na sxij ( iS or) bf (m.c.) “ I don’t know whether he has 

gone or not k bf “ I don’t 

know whether the mahaut was captured or not ” : 

A> b u j y b 

( As already stated in Interrogative Verbs, interrogation is 
usually expressed by intonation or gesture : dyd bf is rare in m.c. , magar ^ 
generally taking its place; vide § 89 {j) (8). 

‘ ‘ Whether ’ ’ can be paraphrased as follows : — Raftan-am yd norraftan- 
am^ mislri ham-ast ^ cli« k (m.c.) “ it is the same whether 
I go or donH go ” (lit. my going or not going are alike). 

§ 92. Compound Conjunctions. 

{a) Compounds of two or more Conjunctions 

m.c. vagar, and if. 

m.c. vagar na, and if nob, otherwise. 


1 Ya Inki eharab hirl^ur ya anki az majlis-i shuma ml-ravam (m.c.) “ either drink 
or I’ll go.” 

* The ^ being unnecessary is better omitted ; vide Pleonastic ^ in No. (13). 

8 In India oya bf can begin the sentence, as ; ayd ml-ravad yd naml-ravad yakir^at 
* * it is all same whether he goes or not. * * 

* Note negative infinitive : nd-ra/tan b would also be correct. 
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m.c. vail 

m.c. valikin 

m.c. agar chi 

(class.) garchi 

m.c. kash ^ 

(obs.) kmhl 

m.c. kashki 

m.c. kashk 


and but, but. 

^ although. 

1 

[ may it happen, 
j vide (6). 


God send, oh, would that : 


m.c. kashak-l J 

m.c. y J va-lawy even if, although. 

m.c. Jj or hat- ki'^ ovhal, what is more, moreover, rather: in m.c. 

perhaps, § 91 (5) (7) and § 89 (k) (2). 
m.c. chun-ki, since, vide § 91 (5) (8). 

(obs.) van, but, yet, however (obsolete). 


(b) The optative word kashki, etc. ( UJ or ) is in classical 

Persian followed by the Past Habitual tense,® whether the idea is future or 
past: kdshkl sa'ddat4 shahddat darydftaml (class.) 

“ oh, would that I could obtain (or could have obtained) the happiness of 
martyrdom.” Kdsh or kashki etc., can be preceded by ay, as: 

iS'^^ cf’U. ay I kdsh-Jci jd-yi dramidan budi “Ah! would 

there were a place of rest from pain.” (0. K. 442 Whin.) 

In modern Persian, however, the Imperfect is generally used for future, 
and the Pluperfect for past, time : kdshIA mi-dmad (m.c.) 

“would that he would come” (also had come), but dnjd mdnda 

hudam (m.c.) “would that I had remained there (and 

not come here).” 

The Aorist can in modern Persian be also used as an Optative Future, 
as : kdsh hi-ydyad (m.c.) “ would that he would come.” 

(c) Conjunction and Preposition, etc. : — 
m.c. bi-juz, excepting. 

m.c. ^4? or 1*41 bd-ham or bi-ham, together, 
m.c. ^ j\ az-ham,^ apart. 


1 Also kaj (old). 

2 Occasionally ghalat, kardam “ I have erred, misstated,*’ and na^ nay 

^ “ no, no ” supply the place of balkl Bal balki 

s This tense is formed by sidding the ya-yi istimrarl (the ya of repeated 

action) to the Preterite : this tense may also take the prefix mi (class, me) of the 
Imperfect ; but after agar ^ I and kashki the prefix is usually dispensed with. 

4' Bu-yi-ham ^ “ one on the top of another ” ; •pushtri sar-i ham 

** one behind the other, continuously ** ; sar-i ham contiguous ; ru-yi ham rafta 

iSJ) or colloquially ru-yi ham ^ on an average.** 
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m.o. ^ Jto 1 misl^i ham, alike, the same. 

m.c. ^ pusht-i sar-i ham, one behind the other. 

(Indian) Ij ta^ham, nevertheless. 

(d) Conjunctions are also formed by the union of adjectives, adverbs, 
prepositions, and pronouns : — 


jA har chi 
yy har chand 
iS jiy har chand hi 
Uu hind har \n 
y. hind har an 
aT y jJaj na^ar har in hi 

zlrd 

]y} zird^hi 
Af )y^ chwd-hi 


) notwithstanding all ; in spite of r however 
( much; vide (1). 

) therefore ; accordingly ; in consequence of 
(this or that) ; vide (2). 

I 

S> therefore, because; vide(S), 


I for this reason; therefore; 
( (3). 


vide 


for this; therefore; vide (3). 


— hi chird J 

m.c. }\ az in jihat 

m.c. ^yy az %n ru 
(class.) j) y.} ztn-ru 
m.c.) insahah 

m.c. hardy-i %n 

m.c. li-hdza 
mod. li-zd ^ 

m.c. 3t pish az an hi, before that ; vide (4). 
m.c. jl ha^d az an hi, after that ; vide (4). 
m.c. min ha*d, afterwards ; vide (5). 

m.c. si-pas, afterwards. 

m.c. az has hi, inasmuch as ; since (causal) ; from much — ; vide (6), 

m.c. ai-qissa^ 


m.c. Muldsa 

m.c. 6ari 

m.c. tj hd-vujud-i-hi 

m.c. hd-vujudr-% ^ inrhi 

m.o. b hd-in hama 

m.c. agarchi 

m.o. garchi^ 

(olass. only) agarchand 




well, in short. 

in spite of; in spite of all this; 
although; while; vide (7)] and 
( 8 ). 


> although ; vide (7) andi(8). 




1 Mist, adj., is in Arabic a noun. 
® Lit. ‘‘The story,** Ar. 

® Can be answered by 602. 

* Qa/rchi poetical only. 
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yvide (9). 


m.o, harchand-ki 

m.c. harchi 

iD*c. ^ hd vasf-i in ki or 

m.o. I hd^vdsf-i ki 

m.c. Ij hd-dn-ki 

m.c. or 'it^^ hargdh or hargdh hi, whenever; in m.c. if, vide (10). 

m.c. y az vaqUi-ki 

m.c. iSjf 3t az an ki 


j 


since; vide (11). 


m.c. }\ aZ‘dn dam, since, vide (11). 

(class J and m.c.) az^dn jd ki ) 

.. [since; seeing that; vide (3). 

m.c. chunki ) & » v / 

m.c. hamin tauor, while; vide (25). 

*1 


]^as soon as, vide (12) 

I 

J 


S 


m.c. i^Ua hamdn 
m.c. A<i^4A hamin-ki 

m.o. hi-mahz 

m.c. hi-mujarrad [m.o. tu\ 

m.c. chanddnki'^ 

m.c. AacufjKAa^ chanddncki 

V « 

m.c. mdrddm 

m.c. md-ddm^i‘ki 

m.c. kj guyo^ 
m.c. in-ki 

ni.c. agar chundnchi, as it were 

m.c. A^lJ^ chundnchi 
m.c. chundnkij as for example 

m.c. iatvr-i-ki,^ in the manner that ; vide (17). 

m.o. a^T j JmUdn ki 

m.c. ^ hdl-ki 


as soon as ; however much ; not- 
^ withstanding: as long as; as 
C much as; (13). 


as long as ; vide (14). 
I as if ; vide (15). 

vide (16). 


i the fact is that ; whereas ; 
though ; notwithstanding ; 
vide (18). 

m.c. vdngahl (pronounced vungahi), more than all, beyond that, 

besides. 

m.c. dar surat-i-ki, inasmuch as ; in case ; in the event of ; 

vide (19). 

m.c. hi-har-hdl, at all events; however; vide (20). 

(rare in coll.) 5^ ma^-hdzd, with that ; in spite of; vide (21). 


1 In m.c. az-an ja-l-ki 

* The use of chandanki for “as soon as ** is classical only. 

8 In English the comparative conjunctions are just as, in the same measure as, aa if, 
than, aa (preceded by a correlative), etc. 

♦ Should not be written A^jjll^. in Mod. Pers. always ^ vs)T ^ or JU^ 
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(class.) niJmyat^ H-amr^ at last; vide (22). 

(Indian) iddiam} nevertheless; vid^ (23). 
m.c. mahddjd ^ 

m.c. y az tars-uki >lest; vide (24 l). 

0 td~ki — na ^ 


i? 

m.c. farz^^ ki 

m.c. glrlm ki or 

ki 


\ 

giram supposing tliat ; vide § 78 (6). 


(1) Harchand harchand-ki harchi : — Harchandki (or 

harchi) bi-shumd guftam ki-dnjd ma~rav%d qabulna-kardld ( or) 

uAj (m.c.) “in spite of all^ (or liowever much) 
I said to you about not going there, you didn’t listen to my advice”; 
harchand (or harchi) tangtar bihtar Jy yXu ( A^y^ or) “ the narrower 

the better”: harchi (or harchand) zudtar bihtar or) Aa^A 

“the quicker the better.” Harchi tamdmtar y*^U a^»a> “as much 
as possible,” as: bd naddmaUi harchi tamdm4ar birun dmadam az flsh-i u 
y^cU'i A;^y cux)tjyjlj (m.c.) “ I came out from his presence 
with a regret, exceedingly great.” Harchi A^^y “in the same manner,” 
as : harthi in mi-zanad an mi-raqsad A^y (m.c.) “ the one 

makes the time and manner of his dance correspond to the playing of 
the other.” 

(2) Bind bar or bind bi aj Uj “having regard to, with regard 

for,” as: Hdld man bind^ bi-bad-rafidr%hd-% ki dar ayydm-i iqtiddr nisbat bi- 
ra^iyyat vanawkar azshurndburuzkardaast norbdyad du-bdra shugkl-i vizdrat-rd 
bi-shumd rujil‘ kunam ^ aj ;o a^a'U;U«; o-j aj U> ^/o JfU. 

^ ‘^;'3 J ^ yy J (m.c.) “now I, 

with due regard to (bearing in mind) your ill deeds done^ by you towards 
the peasants and subordinates, must not again entrust you with the office of 
vazir ” ; arnmd dar shu gh J-i vizdrat bind bi-isldh-i ^umur-i mulk va millat az 

man haqq-i tavaqqu* na-khwdhtd ddsht oJU> ^ ijUt-o lb Uf 

fiy 31 (m.c.) “but (I) having due regard for improve- 

ment in the state and the people, you will not have the right of expecting 


1 Indian and perhaps Afghan. 

2 In English the conjunction in this sentence could also be rendered by “notwith- 
standing ** or “ although.*' 

3 Biria bar could not be used here : after bina bar ^Ib either an ji or In 
follows, or anki A^f or Inhi A>.bf. 

* Note the subject man at the beginning of the sentence, and the verb kunam y 
after bay ad 

3 Buruz kardan “ to come out” = hlnln Uynadan 
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anything from me ’ ’ : hala rmqmd-imara ddnistid ; bind hardn 7ia-bdyad tajdvuz 
kiintd \yc ^y^ho JHa. (m.c.) “you have now 

understood my object ; you must therefore not exceed your instructions ’ ’ : 
bindbardnkiman khddiniri qadiml-yi ahumd hastan dnchi 'arz mi-kunam ^ayn-i 
maslahat ast ^/o y lb 

(m.c.) “ because I am your old servant, what I tell you is quite right ” : 
nazar bar in ki shumd marharnat na-ddrid man tark-i khidmat ml-kuimm 

^XxJly jJai (m.c.) “ with regard to this (i.e* 
because) you have no compassion on me, I will leave your service.” 

Remark. — Conjunctions denoting inference [therefore, wherefore, hence, 
whence, consequently, accordingly, thus, so, then], are called ‘illative.’ 

(3) Chird-ki “because tliat.” Man in shukhun rd hi-shumd 

mi-guyam chird ki ddam-i khuh-l hastid ij ^ 

(m.c.) “ I tell you this because you are a trustworthy person” ; 

1; u rd yhayrat ^ girift ki chird 

jamV-i mardum in dukhtar rd dust ddrand (ni.c.) “emulation seized her 
because every one was fond of this girl”; (note that chird Ij-a- after 
is properly interrogative introducing the direct narration, — saying that 
“ why is everybody fond of this girl ? ”) : az in jihat (or az in ru^ or az in 
sabab, or az bdrdy-i in) mail bi-shumd guftam ki dlgar gird-iinMkaydlna-gardid 
'• . or y or y or ) 

(m.c.) “for this reason I told you this, that you should not think 
further on the matter; I told you this, so that you might give up this 
idea.” 

Lihdzd .* — u ki nihdyaUi mihrabdnV^ ret bd man ddrad li-hdzd man ham 

bd u rnihrabdn^ hastam b f; ojl.^ iiS 

(m.c.) "‘since he is exceedingly kind to me, 1 too (therefore) am kind to 
him.” 

Remark. — The causal conjunctions are called or 

(4) Pish az dn-ki ba^d az dn ki s*;'. Pish az an ki man 

injd huydyam^ u rd didam iiQ y <ji>j (m.c.) “ before I 

came^ here I saw liirn ” : ba'd az dnkiaz nazd-i shumd mura^khisshudamsar- 

dard-i sakht-i hi- man ^driz shud 1 *^.^ y 

dJ, (m.c.) “ after I left you I had such a bad headache.” 


^ Qhayrat is a good quality ; ghayrat-i ma^habi “ religious zeal.’* 

^ N(^o this m.p. pronunciation of mfhrban ,* the AfghaUvS also say mihrabun^ but 
not the Indians. 

8 Note the Present Subjunctive in Persian for the Preterite in English 
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Remark. — Note that while' the conjunction ‘ before that ’ requires a 
Present Subjunctive in Persian, ‘ after that ’ is followed by the Preterite as in 
English. 

(5) Min ha'‘d : — Td hdld Jiarchi hud guzasht, min ha^d hihtar raftdr 

kunid ^U.U (m.c.) up till the present what- 

ever has happened has happened, but for the future do better.’’ 

(6) Az has ki jf : — Az has ki bi-u guftam khasta shudam jh ^ 

Awx (m,c.) “I told him so often that I got tired” ; az has-ki hama-y 

mardumdn mumlrand, dar jahdn dil na-hdyad hast a^a y 

(Indian) “inasmuch as all men die, one should not 
cling to this world only ” ; in this sentence chunki , or az an jd~t ki 
or hind bar in ki lb, or zird ki or az in sabah ki 
or az jihat^i dn ki A^Cif etc., could be substituted. 

Az has ki dost mi-gazam u dh mi-kasham 
Atash zadam chu gul bi-tan4 laMift lakht-i khwish 

[Hafiz). 

os-^y y az has ki gka m va anduh az 

atrdf va javdnib4 vay fard girifta * va mihnat4 amhuh bar havdll^yi vay mustawli 
gashta^ hlch chiz bar man az suhbaUi dil dushvdr-tdr nist (Anv. Suii., Chap. 
V., St. 2.) “and inasmuch as grief and melancholy have usurped every 
quarter and part of it,^ and a throng of troubles have overrun its limits, 
there is nothing more hard for me to bear than the society of my heart 
and — ” (East Trans.). 

Az bos ki aC^ y in Indian Persian often corresponds to the English 
^inasmuch as,’ and differs little from ‘ because’ (z;/de last example). 

In modern Persian, however, it is used in the sense of “ because I did 
a great deal,” as: — Az has ki muntazir4 shumd nishashtam M^sta shudam 

y (m.c.) “ I waited for you such a long time that 
I got tired.” Man zabdn-am muy dar-dvurd, az has ki bi-in nasihat kardam 
iiTijh &^y ^ (m.c.) “hair grew on my 

tongue, from continually warning him.” 

(7) Bd vujud-i ki a^4J)^5(j; — Bd vujud-i hi urd nasihat kardam na-shanid 

I; 9 t (m.c.) “in spite of the fact that (although) ^ I 

warned him, he did not listen,” In this example, bd-va.sf4 dnki* A<jf 


1 Ast understood. 

2 “It” = my heart.’* 

^ J his, as well as other words signifying “ although,” can often be answered by 3^^ 
or Uf 

* Or h^vaaf-l hi 
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or a^archi or harchi or ha-lnki tj, or hdUan-ki JU. 

or har chand ki could be substituted without materially altering the 

sense. 

The obsolete agarchand would give the same meaning. 

(8) Agarchi : — agarchi u murd ammd jd-yi afsus mat dyo 

urr^^l iS^ (m.o.) “ although he died, it’s no matter of sorrow.” 

(9) Bd-vasf4 mki L : — Bd^vasf-i %n ki hi-ahumd aifdriah kardam 

har an kdr kardid y Utj Ij (m.o.) 

“ although I warned you many times, yet you acted against what I told you,” 
[or hdl an ki A^jf Jl^ (vide 18) instead of bd vasf~i in ki AXi^f Ij ]. 

(10) Hargdhh^tyt in m.c. has usually the meaning of “if”: — Hargdh 

bi-ahumd norgufta hudam haqq hd-ahumd hud isiL (♦^ 

(m.c.) “ if I had not told you, you would have been in the right.” Classically 
it means “whenever,” but ‘ if ’ can sometimes be substituted for ‘ whenever ’ 
without substantially altering the meaning : har-gdh yddgdr-i shumd rd 
M^ivdham did shumd rd ydd l^wdham kard ^ 

jU (class.) “ whenever I look at your ^ keep-sake, it will remind me 

of you.” 

(11) Az vaqt^i-ki az an gdh ki ^ jf, az an dam ki A^ y : — 

Az vaqtl’ki urd dida-am hdl-am digar-gun-ast \p y 

(m.c.) “since I have seen him I have been quite upset” : either of the 

other two conjunctions, or az dn zamdrirl ki 3^, could be substituted 

for az vaqt-l-ki y, 

(12) “As soon as.” Hamtmki^ a^Ju^ (m.c.) elliptical for “ at the very 

time when,” hence “ as soon as ” ; hamln-ki dniadam, u raft a^a^ 

(m.c.) “ as soon as I came, he went.” 

Dam J^urdan haindn, murdan hamduK:)^ (m.c.) “ as 

soon as he took the medicine he died.” Bi-mahz-i^ khurdan-i davd murd 
(m.c.) “ merely by taking (i.e. as soon as he took) the 

_ *** 

medicine, he died ” ; or bi-mujarrad-i Mkurdan-i dava murd 

(m.c.); or bi-mujarrad-i ki davd l^urd, murd dyo (m.c.) 


1 In m.c. har-vaqt would be substituted for har gah and the 

Subjunctive bi-hlnam Aj for the Future hhwaham did 

^ Or az andamA-ki A^ jK 

8 But hamdn ki shumd dldid man hamdn rd dldam aCUa 

(m.c.) “ I saw just what you did “ : hamdn ki A^Ua cannot be used for “ at that very 
time. ' * 

^ Mahz-i khdtir-i shumd (m.c.) “merely to please you”; 6i- 

fnab^i didanA tu y “ at the mere sight of you : in m.c. maikz 

is frequently used for hardy as i mahz-i mvXdqdiri u dnjd raftam jf 

“I went there to see him”: m davd mahz-i hhurdan va mdlidanrast 
“ this medicine is to be taken internally and externally.” 
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‘‘ as soon as he took the medicine he died.’ ’ Ta*davd Murd murd ^ 

(class, andm.o.).” 

Mujarrad signifies properly “ stripped, bare ; also a ** bachelor ’ ’ ; 
humu]arrad-i gumdn “on a mere suspicion, merely on suspicion,” 

Chanddn Id also sometimes signifies “ as soon as,” vide (13). 

(13) Ghanddn hi as soon ^ as ” : — 

chanddnki az nazard darvishdn 
ghfl%h gasht hi-hurj-% bar raft (Sa*di) “ as soon as he was concealed from the sight 
of the darvishes he scaled a tower ’ ’ : chanddnki pds-i az shah bi-guzasht aiJioia. 
y (Sa‘di) as soon as a watch of the night was passed.” 

“ However much “ »n spite of alV^ : — c^U;U 

duzdd dar fMna-yi pdrsd-t dar dmad ; chanddnki talab hard 
chiz^i norydft (Sa‘di) “a thief entered the house of a certain pious person; 
however much lie searched (in spite of all his search) he found nothing * ’ : guft 
zdhiddnrd chanddn-ki talab kardam rwi-ydfiam 

(Sa‘di) “ he said, ‘ in spite of all my search " I did not (could not) find those 
who were recluses.” 

“ As long'^ as^^ : — ij ^ chanddnki Mdk rd buvad u 

hdd rd baqd (Sa‘dl) “ as long as the Earth and the Wind exist.” 

As much as’^ : — yjS\ j lyo 

cHI chanddnki mard dar haqq-i tn td^ifa-yi ^vda- 
parastdn irddatastu iqrdr. In shukh-dida rd *addvat-a8t u inkdr (Sa‘dl) “as 
much as I like and believe in this body of God-fearing men, this saucy 
fellow ^ hates and denies tfiem ” : bi-ddnl ki chanddn hi ddnd rd az nd-ddn 

nafrat’OSt sad chanddn nd-ddn rd az ddnd vahshatasi cjbhji \j U |,5 15 

y yi*ib ^ (Sa'di) “so that you may 

understand that the ignorant man dreads the wise a hundred times as 
much as the wise man hates the ignorant ’ ’ (lit, : — that as much as the 
wise man dislikes the ignorant, a hundred-fold of that the ignorant man 
dreads the wise man ”).* 

' ‘ So ynuch ; to such a degree ’ ' : — 

Bi-dtddr-i mardum shudan *ayb nist 

Va likin twl chanddn ki guyand ' bas ’ — (Sadi). 

“ There is no harm in visiting people, 

But not to sucli an extent that they exclaim ‘ this is enough 

I In modern Persian, chandanki is not used in this signification; hangam-% ki 

or vaqt-l ki or chun is used instead, 

i In modem Persian used in this signification in writing only: in m.c. “ as mush 
as, however much.” 

8 This is said half laughingly. 

* Note the order in the Persian and English. 
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Remar h. — Chandanchi is obsolete : it rarely occurs even in old 

Persian. 

Harchand ura bi-maktah hurdandl az miydn4 mayddn sar hi-zadl va 
chandanchi taHim i l^atUash dddandl^ mayl bi-nay za-yi khattl narnudl 

(Anvar-i Suhayli) ‘"when they conveyed him to school, he would 
suddenly make off and appear in the midst of the plain ; and whenever they 
instructed him in writing, his thoughts darted away to the straight spear.” 
(Eastwick’s Trans.). 

(14) [Mdddm'^ Ar.] md-ddm ki md^ddm-idci td- 

md-ddm-l-ki U G as long as ’ ’ : — 

oU^Jf md-ddm^-^l-haydt “as long as life lasts. ” 

Muddm is an adj. ; bachcha-yi man muddm girya mi-kunad 

^to.x3 (m.c.) “ my little child cries continually” : masUi 

muddm asi ^f«vo cuwo (m.c.) “he is always intoxicated* ” : muddm^-^U 

axoqdt (m.c ) “ perpetually ” (also ddyim}'‘-H-awqd.t (m.c.). 

(15) Guyd or misl-i inki ^Cki\ : — 

(Jic or) LSjh'^ dvdz-i shanldam guyd (or misl-i 

inki) kas-i mi-khwdnad (m.c.) “ I heard a voice as if some one were singing, 
(I heard a sound like singing) ” : misl-i Inki hi-shumd guftam, bi-kunid (m.c.) 
“ do as I told you to do.” 

(16) Chundn ki (old) : chundnchi (mod.) : — 

dysj^^^jc 6 chundnki mi-guy and (old) as the saying is ” : gujt churmn- 
ki ^ tu gufti td^ija-l liasad burdand y cr-Af (Sa‘di) 

“ he replied, ‘ as you said, a number envied me.’ ” 

Chundn-l ki or ham chundn hi and an chundn ki 

have a similar signification, as: chundn-i-ki^ urd zadam turd ham inl-zanam 
ty b y (m.c.) “I’ll beat you as I beat him”: man 

ham-chundn ^ ki bud 'arza ^ ddshtam viy (m.c.) “I have 


^ The final ^ of the Past Habit, (with tiie exception of the 2nd pers. singular) is 
va-yi majhnl in classical Persian, but by modern Persians it is pronounced as aya-yi 
ma'ruf, 

2 Ar. liayat. 

& Ta-dam-i inarg G “ till the last breath.” 

^ Dayim^-H-khamr y|«5 (m.c.) ** a drunkard.” Mudam also means “ wine.” 

6 Or chundnchi . 

6 ^Arz “an oral petition”; *ariza “a written one”: "^arz daram 

“ 1 have a petition to make”; ^arz ynl-kunam “ I will make (op 

am making) a p(dition ” ; but in the Past tense in m.c. ^arz kardam 
*arza ddahtaw (^ot ‘ar.^ ddshtam )• The Afghans, however, 

say ^arz daahtam 
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related the matter exactly as it happened ” : guft an chunanki shunldl 
bat^U buta‘assub ^ gird dniadand y 

(Sa‘dl) “he said, as you have heard, a whole people collected round 
him from fellow-feehng ^ : dvarda-and hi kazhdum"^ rd vilddat-i ma^hud mst 
chunanki^ sdHr-i hayvdndt rd \) ^ «^>f ifojjl 

(Sa‘di) “it is said that the scorpion is not born in the ordinary 
manner like all other living things.” 

y dn hama 

mardum chundnchi az durushii muta^allim na-shudand az narml ham muta^sair 
na gardidand (Tr. Haji Baba, Chapter VII) “ the whole of them were as little 
moved by roughness as they were by wheedling.” 

In Indian and Afghan Persian, chundnchi at the beginning of a 

clause means “ accordingly ” : — Chundnchi ham-chundn kardam 

(Afghan) “ accordingly, I did so exactly.” 

Though in modern Persian churmnchi may occasionally be rendered 

in Enghsh by “accordingly,” its proper meaning is “so that” or “like,” 
or “for example,” and, in translation into Persian, chundnchi must be 
employed only when its meaning will admit of one of these interpretations. 

Chundnchi “like, for example”: — Dar yak sanduq a$hyd-yi 

J^urdkl hud chundnchi {mishi) nan va^ hirinj va panir va-ghayra jd 
j j (Afghan coll.) : va har 

pddishdhri dgdh ki maddr-i kdr-i J^udhar hikmdt nihdda^ mavdH^i hukamd rd 
dastur^^l-'amal sdzad, ham mamldkaUash dhdddn hdshad va ham raHyyaUash 
J^uah-dil va hhmrramf chundnchi Rdy-i A^zam4 Ddbishlimri Hindi y ^ 

yb ij>^\ y 

J J (Anvar-i Suh., 

Chap. I, Intro.) ; “ and every wise king who, basing his acts on wisdom, 
makes the advice of sages his rule of conduct, his state will be prosperous 
and his people joyful and happy, like the great king of Hind, Dabishlim 
who — .” 

Agar churmnchi u dmad^ man ml-ravam jf (m.c.) 

“if for instance he comes, I’ll go; here churmnchi could be expressed 

by firl-masal i .® 

I I'a^adsttb means “ zeal, party spirit.** 

® Anciently this word was gazh-dum In rn.c., the Arabic word ^aqrab 

is preferred. 

s Or chundnchi . 

♦ The copulative j could be omitted. For chundnchi it is better to 

substitute here az qabiUi 3b or wajaZ®** 

* Note past tense in a condition, for present. 

not correct Arabic. 
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In m.c., chunanchi alone is often used for “ if ” and ‘‘ so that” : — 

^ y 3 cu3\-s« fjjl (m.c.) “they bastinadoed 

him so severely that he died the next day.” 

(17) Tawr-i-ki : — 

tawr-l-ki hi-shuma guftam haman tawrvaqi^ 
hud (m.c.) “ it happened exactly as I told you.” 

(18) Hal an ki Jl^ : — 

Hal an ki hi-ahumd guftam na-shumdid JIa. (m.c.) 

“although (in spite of the fact that) I told you, you did not listen ” : or 
bd-vasf*i %nki h [vide (9)], instead of hdl an ki A>of 

(19) Dar suraUl ki “in the event of ” ; — 

Dar surai l ki u hi-ydyad man ml^ravam f (m.c.) 
“in the event of his coming, I’ll go.” 

(20) Bi~har hdl etc., “ anyhow, at any rate ” : — 

Bi-har^ hdl chdra-l mst (m.c.) “ anyhow there is no 

help for it.” 

(21) ma^ hdzd = hd tn harm h “still, in spite of ” 

Bd-vujudA-ki hi-u guftam In kdr bi-kunad va na^kard^ ma* hdzd tark-i 

duatl narm-kunam ^ ^ (m.c.) 

“ although I told him to do this and he didn’t, still (in spite of that) I won’t 
give up his friendship.” 

(22) iff nihdyaV*"hamr occurs rarely in writing for^/o^l 

dqibat^H-amr “at length, at last.” 

(23) ^ id-ham ' nevertheless ’ is not used at all in Persia. It is a 
translation of the Hindi tau-bht ^ y : it is Hindustani. 

(24) “ Lest ” : Mabddd shay ad tX»U : — 

The poet says, if you earn anything to-day, you should keep a portion 
for to-morrow — 

Mabddd ki dar dahr dir istl 

Musibat buvad ptrt u nisti (Firdausi). 

“ Lest you live long; 

For old age and want are a calamity.” 

Aj jj y guft-az fikr-i tu ml-tarsam 

mabddd'^ ki duzddn asp rd bi-barand (m.c.) “I fear lest while you are think- 
ing, the thieves may steal the horse ” : ml4arsam ki mabddd az injd na^ravam 

Iqpijt )\ ^ (m.c.) “ I fear I shall not get away from here.” 

In the above examples ^ alone could be substituted for mabddd f^lM> 
without altering the sense : ham shakk hud ki shayad (or mabddd) sang ^ az 

I Or dar har bul )Z). 

^ Or ml-taraam ki mahdda ^ 

8 Or aang-l 
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bald-yi kuh bar man uftad or) aT ^ 

(m,c.) •* there was also some doubt that (lest) a stone might fall on me from 
the cliff.” 

In the following Afghan colloquial sentence, mi-iaraam mabddd dar 
panja-yi dushman noryuftam f ^>1^ ‘‘ I am afraid I may 

fall into the hands of the enemy,” the negative is wrongly inserted owing 
to a confusion of thought. 

In the following example from the Gulistan the same confusion seems to 

exist : andtshid hi agar bar mala^ uftad fina norshavad m\ ^ jff Ai' 

Aiii (Sa‘di) he thought that if the matter became known it might give 
rise to discord” (i.e., should it become known I hope it won’t give rise 
to — ) : modern Persians object to the negative here. 

(26) Hamm tawr kl ml-damd uftad aT (m.c.) ‘‘ he fell 

while he was running.” 

§ 93. Interjections and Interjectional Phrases, Greetings, 
Compliments, etc. 

Interjections consist of either indeclinable particles expressive of 
emotion or else of substentives in the vocative case.^ Short exclamative 
phrases, both Persian and Arabic, also act as interjections.^ 

There is no general term for ‘‘Interjection.” Interjections for regret 
are called huruf4 afsus for lamentation and grief, huruf^i-nudba 

attracting attention (at/, yd, etc.) huruf-i nidd : 

for admiration, wonder, huruf-uta^ajjub (or kalimoryi ta* ajjub 

for warning, huruf-i-rad* , etc., etc. 

The following are simple Interjections. 

(1) Regret [harf-i-afms orharf-i-ta^aasuf), or sorrow (harf-i^nudba ) : — 
m.c. afaua^ 

class. afauad 

m.c. ^.)d dirlgjh 

m.c. (j Uijd dirtghd or vd 

danghd’^ 

iji c. hasratd 

1 jjiicda * » note that the final letter is hamza and not alif ; the a is the fc$(iha 
of the Vdm. 

a The vocative is either the same form €ts the nominative or else is marked 
by a final a. The vocative alif in such words, as dirigha alsooydm^a 

is called atihirnvdba . The latter form is used in the singular only. Dirlgh 

Jcardan or dashtan “to withhold, deny dirl^ amadan 

“ to be sorry, regret : din^h nlst “ you are welcome to it.” 

8 Chodzko aptly compares the interjection to a species of musical note that gives a 
tone to the whole phrase. 

* Also 8ad hayf and hdzar afsua 


alas ! 


alas ? 
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m.c, vAp. liayf^ 
class. Jiayfd 
class. vd dardd or t dardd, oh grief 1 

class, isi^ vdh 

m.c. vd,i > ah, alas. 

class. vuh } 

m.c. vd,i hi-man, woe to me. 

m.c. dh 1 

m.c. KaM 

m.c. liayhdt alas. 

class, pf dvaJ^^^^ alas. 

class, vayla, alas. 

m.c. -^5!^ vd vayld, alas. 

class. Iam.? vdasafd, oh my sorrow, alas. 

m.c. hbdk^ har sar-am, dust on my head! (said on 

occasion of death or when a false statement is made) ; vide (3). 

Examples : — if ci^t afsus ki harddaram saM^f, 
ndrJ^ush ast (m.c.) “ my brother, I regret to say, is very ill.'’ 

jjljr — J <Xi)J 

Dawr 4 -jdvdn% hi-shud az dasUi-man 

Ah u darigh ! an zimdn 4 dil furUz ^ — (Sa^di) 

“ The time (revolution) of youth left me, 

Ah alas! for that glad time,” 

Har ki shah an kunad ki u guyad 
Hayf bdshad ki juz niku guyad — (Sa^dl), 

“ He on whose word the Bang (relies and) acts 
A pity it were he should speak aught but the truth.” 

Hayf ast ki tn-hd rd bi-burand^ (m.c.) ‘‘ it is a pity to cut these ” : 

^jj U; hayf-i-Ghuldm Rizd javdnbud'^ (m.c.) alas for GhulamRiza, 
he was young.” 


1 Also sad hayf and hdzar afsus . 

* In speaking, ahh is used for “Alas,” as well as for an exclamation of pain 

“Oh!” 

8 Or bar sar-am alone: chi hhdk bar sar-am Oh what shall I do.” 

♦ The Persians refer all changes of fortune to the revolution of the heavens. Dawr 
“revolution ” also means the circulation of the wine cup. 

6 From afrufdktan to kindle ; also dil afruz (generally applied for 

a lover). 

® Generally pronounced with only one r. 

1 Applied to a dead person. 
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u4ri murghri tarah ki nam-i u hud shabdh 
Farydd ! na-ddnam ki kay dmad kay shud 

“ A bird of youth ! I mark not when you came, 

Nor when you fled, and left me thus forlorn.” 

(0. 155 K, Whin,) 

In the following, the poet’s plaint is addressed to himself : — 

Vd dsafd! vddsafdl Irdn ^ajab dar J^wdh-i gbaflat ast (modern) “Alas! 
alas ! In what a sleep of forgetfulness is Iran sunk : ay M^dk bar sar-am In 
chi haif-ist (m.c.) “ alas what words are these (i.e. they are untrue).” 

Remark, —Sometimes a verb is equivalent to an interjection, as : — 

CMin bdd-i ajal chirdghri ^umrat bi-kuahad 
Tarsam ki turd zi-nang nap^ ^rad kM^ 

“ When winds of death shall quench your vital touch, 

Beware lest earth your guilty dust expel.” 

(0. K, 296 Whin,) 

(2) Admiration ( J ) (real or feigned), and surprise 

( 

m.c. vdh vdJi ijfj good, good. 

m.c. Aj aj bah bah} well done ; also, how nice. 

m.c. dfirtn, (create^) 

class, t'j zih ^ well done ! 

class. ^^3 zihl ) 

m.s. shdbdsh ^ hurrah (in India, well done). 

m.c. ahsan,^ first rate ! 


1 For bih hih ^ good, good ”, afrlnama A^U^f (—afrmbud 

is a Zend word occurring at the end of Gabr prayers, and signifies “ Oh God ! may our 
prayer be more than what we are able to express.** 

^ O God create more for us. 

8 Classical also : much used by Afghans and Indians in speaking. 

^ .* < 0 /. ^ <0 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

4 ( — tUif U or w cUff are two Arabic forms expressing admiration, as: 

> 

of ** how handsome is Zaid. * * 
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m.c. marhaha,^ well done (not welcome) . 
m.c. aJJi barak Allah, may God bless you, good, 
m.c. Ailf taharak Allah, good, strange (also used to express dis- 
belief). 

class. fAxai. hahhazd, well done. 

m.c. aUi Alldh^ akbar, God is most great (for wonder or admiration), 
m.c. >U>U fyid shd^ Allah, as God will, 
m.c. wonderful ! 

m.c. sad hazdr dfirtn, by all means, a thousand times yes. 


Examples: — aJLIuU to md shd^‘^ Allah chi bachcha-yi 
khuh-% ddrtd {va.Q,) “what a nice little child you have got ” : bdrak Allah 
chi kdr-i khub-l-st ^ajab kdr-i kard illf 

(m.c.) “may God bless it! how excellent a thing this is! he has performed 
wonders’* : dfinn hi-Mahwud (m.c.j “ well done Mahmud ! ” 

FirdawsI, the author of the Shdh Ndma, the great epic of Persia, claims 
that it is written in pure Persian. He was confronted with his verses: — 

*13 lSI'O jj — 8 

Qazd guft gir u Qadar guft dih 
Falnk guft ah son 31 ala k guft zih 


FirdawsI ’s reply was that the Falnk (not he) had said ahsan. 

(3) Lamentation, mourning: — 
m.c. fughnyi ^ 

afghdn 


■ Lament ! Oh ! Alas ! 


m.c. vay ^ 

m.c. Ibj'j m vayla, S 

m.c. y kh^k bar sar-am, 


Oh misery ! 
2nde 1 1 ). 


(4) Hatred, aversion, contempt ( ) - — 

m.c. yu - . ol uf,^ tuf, tufu, tie, for shame, also ^'pah (for a bad 

smell) ; ugh (for a bad smell), 
m.c. ah. 


1 In Arabic “welcome,” but in Persian “well done,’* for i vide 

p, 382, foot-note (1). 

« Lit. “As God wills it, what a nice—.” The ma sha^ AMh ^lit ^UU averts the 
3 vil eye. If a stranger were to make the remark without ma sha^ Allah AijfU*Lc, 
the relations of the child would at once insist on this formula being added. 

» There is a distinction between qaza and qadar . 

4 Fughan kardan ”to cry aloud, lament.” 

5 In Arabic cif. For Ar. 1^ 

24 
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m.c. dur, avaunt. 

m.c. a'uz^ hi-lldh, God defend me (I take refuge with God), 

m.c. pah. 

(5) Attention or warning : — 

m.c. injd nigdh kun, look here. 

m.c. sar-i hisdh hash, look out ! 

class, (rare m.c.) inaky behold! now! 

class, and poet, hdn ^ 

, , ^ _ >know! in truth ! 

class, and poet, htn j 

m.c. zinhdr, beware, never do! on no account ! 
m.c. ay mardaka^ look here; (ay is always followed by a 

substantive). 

m.c. Q^i mardaka,^ you there, fellow ! ; (o^i can be used alone), 

m.c. <j:t ay fuldn kas, oh So-and-so ! 

m.c. ay pidar, ohyoxx there, (oh father! addressed to one older 

than the speaker), 
m.c. ^ ay ^amu, oh uncle ! 
m.c. ay mashhadt, oh Mashhadi ! I 

m.c. ay karbaldd, oh Karbala^i ! 

m.c. ay harddary oh brother ! j 

m.c. yU^ ay musdfir, oh traveller ! J 

Zinhar or zinhdr when an interjection of warning, is followed 

either by the 2nd person of the Imperative or of the Aorist, as : zinhdr bi-dtn 
tama^ dlgar-bdr gird-i In dam na~gard jb 

(Sa‘di) “take heed, don’t again through greediness approach the snare’*: 
guft zinhar na-aitdni ki bi-panjdh dinar ham rdzi shavand 
0 ^ ^ (Sa‘dl) “ he said beware lest thou (on no account) take 

it, for they will even consent to give you fifty dinars (‘ to go elsewhere’).** 
Zinhdr f^ivdsian “ to seek protection, sanctuary zinhdri 

adj. “ under protection” : bi^zinhdr dmada-am (m.c.) “I have 

come to you for protection.” 

In the sentence guft mard kushta shudan qabul ast likan zinJidr barahna 
na^f^wdham shud ahy Jyi Aii.s' \yo oa? (m e.) 


1 Mardaka (m.c.) for mardak 

^ Or ftUana Ailli. 

^ *Amu or ‘ ammu ^ (m.c.), for ^amm in Ar. 

* These are all m.c. forms of addressing or calling to a .stranger. Mashhadi 
one who has made the pilgrimage to Mashhad ; and Karbcdat one who has 

been to Karbala, are respectfully addressed to any stranger, and do not mean that the 

person addressed has really made any pilgrimage. The Arabs use Ya hajf yU. 1^ in tiie 
same miumer« ^ 
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^‘she said she could rather perish than undress,” zinhar may be 
considered either an interjection or an adverb of negation. 

In modern colloquial, zinhar is used without a negative in the sense 
of “mind you do,” as: zinhar zinhar M^idmat-i l^ud rd shdkh u harg-i hisydr 
hi-guzdr h cu/ojA (Tr. Haji Baba, Chap. 40) 

“mind, whatever you do, that you embellish your servmes when relating 
them.” 

Reinark, — Hd U have a care ! behold ! ” is in m.c. often cori;upted into 

a, as : shumd rd mi-zanam-d f - ; injd hiyd-d T - Uj Han 

(with nasal n) is similarly used. 

(6) Impatience 

m.c. ^ nigdh kun, look here, come here.* 

m.c. jji id dih bi-raw, go along, do; (also dih for wonder), 

m.c. jahannam shaWy go to hell, 

m.c. (J^ gum-ash kun, hang him. 
m.c. ^ gum shaiVy be off with you. 

m.c. {ji^y or or or) bdji biraw ^aqab (or durnbdly 

or bald, or kindr), my good woman, you are in the way, 
m.c. yy ^ kindr bUraw ^ammu, my good man, please move, 
vjuiu pusht pusht (class., obs.).^ 
dyi posh posh (Afghan, class. ).^ 
m.o. bi-dihld, make room ! 

m.c. yyd dur bdshid, clear the way ! 

m.c. khabarddr ! sar-i hisdby take care, look out ! (gen. by 

a person riding). 

m.c. kh(^f^ bi-shly may you be hanged (lit. throttled), 

m.c. d)d dil-at dard bi-ydyad, as above (lit. may you have a 
stomachache). 

(7) Distress, want : — 

m.c. ejbof amdn, quarter ! 


1 Haji Agha nigah kun (m.c.) “ Haji Aglia come here (H. A. 

being in the next room).” 

^ Bajl lit. ‘ sister ’ ! ‘ A?ni7 (for ^ammu) ‘ uncle,’ not necessarily one older 

than the speaker: two boys quarrelling will say hiraw ^ammii yjp. = “ what can you 
do to me ? ** 

8 For explanation of these terms, vide p. 372, foot-note (3) : guyand ki pusht pusht 
liammal dmad OwwJ oJlu “ here comes the porter with his precious 

packs.”— (O. K, Rub, 218, TF^in.). 
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m.o. ^ faryad, injustice ! 
m.c. bi-ddd, injustice, tyranny ! 

m.c. w; U yd Babb, 0 Lord ! 

m.c. >> jt amdn az dast-i-iu, help from thine hand (of 

oppression). 

m.c. y jafd-yi tu, oh ! redress from thine injustice. 

(8) Fie, for shame : — 

m.c. oJIrA. Majdlai bi-kash, feel shame ’ 

m.c. ^dr-at Tiamt^dyad, feelest thou no shame ? 

m.c. ruy-at siydh, thy face is blackened. 

Ua. Tmyd Muh chiz-ist dar dunyd, a feeling of shame is 
a good thing to cultivate. 

(9) Kepentance : — 

m.c. ^ hii yhcBal kardam, guh khurdam, I have erred; J 

repent humbly (lit. I have eaten human excrement), 
m.c. jLy digar na-khwaham kard, I will never do so again ! 

( 10) Miscellaneous : — 

m.c. e/ j) ydlld^ raw him, oh! begin! 
class. pusht piisht,^ make way ! look out ! 

m.c. l^ub, all right, go on, continue, 
m.c. ^^.5 chashm4 bad dur, avaunt the evil eye. 

m.c. dur az dustdn (Sa'di), may you and ray friends never 

know the like. 

m.c. aihj iyo na'uz bi-lldh * 

m.c. aJL/L (iUp ^aydz^” hi-lldh | 

m.c. ^udd na^kunad J-God forbid. 

m.c. AjUfyiu Khudd na-khivdsta | 

m.c. hdshd ! 

1 Dad u jaryad kardan <Dzy j “to call aloud for iustice” : jarydd u jughan 
kardan \i)zy ^ i>^y “ to lament ” : hi~faryud raaidan “to assist, 

succour” : az dast-i hakim faryudi hastam jl (m.c.) “lam 

making a complaint ogainst the Governor.” 

^ Vulg. for Yd Allah *1^1 b. 

^ Possibly “mind your backs” or “turn your backs (i.e., face the wall; as a 
great leuly passes).” The camel-men of Afghanistan and the Indian N.-W, Frontier say, 
posh I posh] for “get out of the wa^s” which is perhaps a corruption of the old 
pusht pusht • Another suggested derivation is that posh posh may mean 

“ veil your eyes (as a lady is coming).” Pusht pusht also means “ one behind the other 
in close succession.” 

* God defend us! lit. “we take refuge with God (from Satan the accursed or 
stoned).” — Quran. 
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in.c. asta^flr-^^llah, God forbid (lit. I ask pardon of 

God). 

ni.c. Khuda kunad, God grant. 

in.c. SuhlmnHldh, Praise be to God ! (for wonder, m.c.). 

1 ) 1 . c. ay KhudR 

ni.c. Khuddya I Oh Gofi ! 

m.c. Alit b yd Allah ) 

m.c. Ildhi, my God ! (in m.c. = “ I hope ‘ — .”) 

rn.c. ( or) Khudd ddnad (or ml-ddnad) , God knows. 

m.c. aJdi shd^ Allah y if it please God. 

m.c. in sJid^ Allah Ta^dlq, if it please God most Higli. 

m.c. tc:^^ azhard7j-i Khudd 

m.c. tiioi. ^Jol»u hhMmUr-i Khudd 
class. ^Alf fi sahlV-'^lldh 

ni.e. rdh-i Kh udd 

m.c. ^ 43^*‘3di alduimd^ Ih^lldh, praise be to God (Thank God), 
m.c. shuht-i Kh uda „ thank God! 

Tii.c. ( or) Khudd. hdfizA shumd (or Khudd ha flz) , 

good-bye (God protect you). 

Tn.c. Khudd nigdh-ddr ^ 

b Khudd shumd r may God guard you. 

rd nigdh ddrad ^ 

m.c. zinhdr , beware! vide (5). 

m.c. St alldy goon, begin. 

ixi.c. ty iiird bl-Khudd for mercy’s sake ! 
m.c. b f‘>-^;b hdr Khvddyd, O Great God! 
class. vJ^ labbayk^ (in m.c. labbe), here I am. 

Aiy? gulula~yi shash ^ misqdll, you want a bullet (to keep 
you quiet) ; ov—tu~yi kun-ai bdshad. 

j3 qadamd shumd bar chashm, welcome (to the coming 

guest) : or speed (to departing guest). 

m.c. 1 a bachcha-hd'^ servants! attendants! (waiter!) 


\ 

) 

). 


for God’s sake. 


in God’s name. 


* llahi ! rahmat~at kam na-shavad ^ (m.c.). 

Khudd hdfi^i kardan f “ to say good-bye.^’ 

Corruption of Allah, 

^ Qaaam ml’diham ^*3^^ understood. 

^ Lahbayk^ “ here I am for you (waiting your orders).’* 

A bullet of six misgals : in rn.c. one mi^qcil = 72 ijandiim. 

■ Corresponds to koyi hai of Urdu. 
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m.o. 

m.c. 

m.c. 

m.c. 

m.c. 

m.c. 

m.c. 

m.c. 

m.c. 

m.c. 

m.c. 

m.c. 

m.c. 

m.c. 

m.c, 

m.c. 

m.c. 

m.c. 

m.c. 

m.c 

m.c 

m.c 

m.c 

m.c 

m.c. 

m.c. 

m.c. 


[-let me go. 




it was nothing, of no consequence. 


y clast az'^ 

giriban bardar 
<*• 

^ Saj y om-9^ dast az yaqqa 
am varddr J 

hick hlch , nothing, nothing ! 
chtz-t na-bud 
qdbiliyyat na-dErad 

bi-zahmat-ash mmuarzad , it’s not vvortli the 

trouble. 

ay madad ay madad, help ! help ! 

ay musalmdndn ay musalmdndn, Oh Muslims ! 

Oh Muslims ! 

bi-kumuk-am bi-ras )come to my help, come to my 
hi-farydd-am hi-ras ) cries! 
ot jaU ^ ay mddar ay mddai\ help, help (children) 1 
^ ® ay nana-jdn, O dear mother (children to mothers ; also in 

addressing women ; used by women when startled) ! 
tb ay baba jdn, O dear father (a man’s exclamation when 
startled). 

^ jUjc magar chi shud, what have I done ! 

c 5 ^ dsmdn ki pdytn nami-dyad, do so, don’t fear, 

the sky won’t fall. 


duzd duzd 
:>):> duzd dmad 
jjS.' higir biglr, seize him, seize him! 
Om-sji ‘j vd isti stop ! 

\a j az jd wa-jumh 
harakat ma-ku'n 


thieves ! robbers ! 


don’t move ! 


uiu bi’khirab 




; crouch down, take shelter. 


^ ^ hham shaw 
. l^dmush, .silence! 

c4b khabarddr hash, look out ! ^ 

sar-ai-rd nigah ddr, heads ! 

iXxJwb vi^iiLU multafit bdshtd^ please ptiy attention, listen! 
gush hun, listen (give ear) ! 

mutaimjjih hash, pay attention ! 


1 In m.c. yakha Aab..'. T\ : vardur m.c. for bar ddr )\^y . 

A man would address an elderly woman as mddar 
s Nana A» Aj or Nana jdn is a pet name used by rnc^thers to their 

children, or by children to their mothers. * Vide also (6). 
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m.c. b dilitdn bd man bashad, just pay attention to me for 

a few minutes. 

U U bi-gtr, hd hd bi-glr, soo on then (to a greyhound) ! 

(11) The following imitative sounds or cries are used to animals : — 
phh, puss, puss. 

chit, shoo (for driving away a cat). 
hiye biye,^ for calling fowls, pigeons, dogs, etc. 
chikji,‘^ shoo (for frightening away dogs). 

y y tu in tu, fowls or pigeons (in Kerman). 

J^!t hush hush, stand still (to donkeys). 
achlsh, stand still (horses, donkeys). 

^ pikh, for driving sheep. 

liun, for urging on a donkey. 

^ hay, uttered at intervals by camel- men to keep camels in motion. 

Remark 1. — There are many other imitative cries used for calling camels, 
goats, sheep, asses, etc., etc., as well as for urging on beasts of burden : such 
cries cannot be represented in writing. 


In the south of Persia, distance is represented by uttering hd several 
times with a peculiar intonation, as: Hd-hd-hd-hd-Jm-d Kirmdn^ “there 
yonder in the distance is Kirman.'^ [In the Panjab a peculiar way of 
raising the voice (ohh pare liai “ there it is yonder ”) has a similar use. 

(6) (1) Onomatopoetic nouns are called ism-isawt ( ) Examples : 

pk jik chirping of small birds : ku ku ^ “ cooing of doves ” : 

qdh qdh »lj‘ “noise of laughter”: chir chir “fizzling of meat 

cooking”: chakdchak and chaqdchaq ‘‘tlie whizzing of a 

sword, club, etc., through the air”: fash-d-fdsh and irau^-d-trang 

“the whizzing of arrows through the air”: quUqul “the 

gurgling of wine being poured out, etc., etc.*^ Qa-dnl has : — -yo 

\\ chun gurba ki mu mu kunad az mastl-yi bisydr. Such words, 
however, as pish pish ^ud childi. etc , are particles (harf). 

(c) The following are the commoner dervish cries : — 

(3=^ Hu ! Haqq ! ) 


[j y Ij Yd Hu / Yd Haqq 


5 / 


Ho ! Truth (or God) ! 


1 For hiyci hiya come, come.” 

2 Tlie Afghans say chikhe I also m.c. 

8 ( ’an this have any connection with the m.c. particle of continuation hay ^ 
both are pronounced tlie same. 

For things far off only. 

Hu is the 3rd pers. sing, inasc. Arabic pronoun “he” also “He.” Haqq “ the 
Trutli ” is another name of God. 
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Ya ^All imdad^ O help (Shi‘a ' dervishes), 
h ya Mawjud"^ Oh Omnipresent. 

oLxladi If Yd Qdziy^^^lrhdjdt^ O Granter of the needs of man. 

Yd Ohaffar^-Uzunuh , 0 Forgiver of sins (of the ‘All Allahi 
sect). 

ifyc (JS Gul-Mawldj (a dervish greeting in which ‘All is compared to 
a rose). 

Remarks , — Certain cries are peculiar to certain sects : 8add-yi yd ^ All 
(or yd Husayn) buland shud oJJb ( h or) b could only be 

applied to Shi ‘as, and sadd^yi yd Char Ydr^ to Sunnis only. 

Yd Alldh L) could be used by either sect. 

(d) the following are some of the street cries; they are not current in 
all parts of Persia : — 

Persia is the very home of flowery and figurative language, and striking 
examples of this are to be found even in the street cries. 

(1) Fruit or sweets: — 

b oy quwat-i hdzu,^ quwaUi pd, strength to your arms, strength 

to your legs. 

Sweetmeats : — 

^1 ay kalvd~yi khdrak — ay 

pashmnk — ay halvd-yi drdaS^ 

Figs :~ 

ajijlr, anjlr^i bulbuUi hdyh-i hihisht, figs! figs fit 
for the nightingales of the Garden of Paradise. 

1 The Sunni dervishes say Ya char yZkV ^ b, i.e, Abu Bakr, •I'mar, ‘Usman 

and ‘AIL 

^ These cries are used by dervishes either to announce their arrival at the doors of 
the threat, or else when seeking alms in the bazars. A dervish entering does nt)t salute ; 
he utters one of these cries. The writer saw a Persian dervish in Baghdad crying 
Ya Mawjiid b in an unpleasant and excited voice till utterance nearly failed, and 

the sweat streamed down his face from the exertion. The shopkeepers were only 
too willing to give him money ‘ to move him on.’ 

* Abu Bakr u "Umar, "‘Usman u Haydar j j ^ (niisra). 

Haydar i.s a title of ‘Ali. 

* Republished from the Jl. As. Soc. Beng., 1906, by the courteous permission of the 
Council. 

Those interested in the subject should compare these with the street cries of 
old London. Needless to add, some of them show a fine imagination. 

A guest is sometimes pressed to stay and eat a ‘ snack ’ by the polite, but 
collo^juial phrase c/ik-i ki quvvairi zanu payda kftnl oy 

(m.c.) : the idea apparently is that the refreshment will give the necessary 
strength to the leave-taker’s legs. 

^ BJiidrak a dried date. 

Halvd-yi drda is made of sesame seeds, sugar, flour, and butter. 
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y ij oy quwat-i zdnU anjir ast^ strength to the knees are figs. 

Pomegranates 

_ . ;• granates of the Garden of Para- 

hdgk’i hihisht \ 

vh ndr hdh4 dihi himdr, 

;U <^lj( atdhaki^Mramndr,atdkahlddramndr. 

Cucumbers : — < 

ay gand4 tar, l^iydr, oii liquid sugar, cucumbers! 

Plums : — 

yf 

od ay safrd^shikan dlu, oh plums! a cure for bile. 

Grapes : — 

His tila ddram, mushtari, gold hav^e I, oh buyer ! 

Pistachio-nuts : — 

cf^y pista-yi Damg^jidn, mushtari, pistachio-nuts from 
Dam gli an . oh buyer! 

Nuts and edible seeds: — 

hama 'ajil ddram va bishkan. 

Mulberries : — 

y — CL»U->^C-« - — ci.'Ua wT — ^oba Ajt6»^ 

bl-ddna iiahdt ; hl-dana db4 haydt; bl-ddna shaknr-nahdt ; bi-duna, 
hi-yd lazzat mi-bar% az ruh, (mulberries) luscious without seeds, 
sweet as sugar-candy, priceless as the water of life ; seedless mulber- 
ries like crystal sugar; seedless mulberries — come and delight thy 
soul. 

Bla(*k Mulberries: — 

ij-xx miva-yi safra-bur shah miva. 

White Mulberries : — 

( ~ (Jij nuqUi hila ^ sweets with cardamoms (in India 

( — hil ast) I ildclii ddna), 

(2) Tripe; — 

iS^ 0-1 sird%, oh tripe! 

(3) Cinnamon Tea : — 

ay chdy-i ddr-chin nabdt,^ oh tea and cinnamon* and 
sugar-candy all mixed! 


* Atabakl y£jLi( 

is a good variety of pomegranate. 

* Qand is loaf sugar, the kind mo^t liked in Persia, 

Pronounced Dmntjiun', this and Simndn both moan ^lash-had and are famous for 
pistachio-nuts. 

* Nahat is ^‘sugar-candy.” Some Persians do not eat qand. A few old- 

fashioned Muslims will nut take tea, which comes from Hindus: nor loaf-sugar, which is 

najia ; firstly, because sugar is mad© by the hands of unbelievers, and secondly, 

because it is purified by bones. 
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(4) Water; — 

hi-nush hi-yad-i Shalild-i Karbala, drink in remem- 
brance ^ of the Martyr of Karbala. 

(5) Kerosine-oil ; — 

naft-i^ ddram mishi guldb, a naptha have I like rose- 
water. 

(6) Castor-oil (for lamps) : — 

b s [j ya shdh-i chirdgji ! yd shdh-i cMrdgh. 

(7) For clothes : — 

iS^ ay qamls ddram — 'pdrcha ddram — 
shila ddram, oh long-cloth have I, cloth have I, sdlu^ have I. 

(8) For pins and needles® : — 

{Djy^ is\ ay suzan sinjdq anguslitdna yardq, oh needles, 
pins, thimbles, gold and silver lace. 

(9) Scissors and embroidery (hawked in villages only)* — 

ay miqrdz ay yardq-i dam-i chddar , oh scissors, 
oh gold (or silver) lace for chddarsJ^ 

(10) For antimony ^ : — 

o-i surma-yi sang, o-i surma-yi sang, 

oh antimony of stone.^ 

(11) Indigo 

<j 3 ' iS 3 \ oi vasma f o% vasma, oh leaves of Indigo, oh leaves of 
indigo. ^ ' 


1 Husayn slain at Karbala, was wounded in the mouth by an arrow, when 

lie stooped to drink from the Kuphrates. His death ooeurrod twelve years after that of 
his brother Hasan - 

2 oid, Persian for kii. 

2 There is a shrine in Shiraz called Shah-i chiragh where is buried the 

brother of Imam Riza the 8th Imam (the latter is entombed at Mash-had). 

Some ^Muslims salute the newly-lighted latnp by salatn ya shahA rhiragh b 

Tlie Gabrs say Shah-i khayr to each other, generally juniors to seniors. 

4 Called also chihil-var or chihil-yar because each piece is folded 

in forty var; var may be the Persian word “ time, turn, regulation,” or a corruption of 
the English word yard; derivation doubtful. 

2 Salii ybo or shdlu : Indian names of the red eotton stuff. ShUa 
is vulg. for ahilla 

^ These articles are usually sold by Jews. 

1 The Zardushti women wear a special chddar without yardq 

2 For the eyes and eyelashes. ^ ^ 

^ For some reason the best antimony is called aurma-yi aanq . 

K For the eyebrows; the dried leaves are pounded and boiled. 8a‘di says kuahish-i 
hi jdHda aatvaama bar abru-yi hur ^3f}y. <.2^1 . Story 28, l?ook III. 

11 Only used by the Muslimas, not by the Oabr women. 
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(12) Rouge: — 

o-t surkhdb, oh paint (lit. ^ red water). 

(13) Patches (for the face) ; — 
fclhA. ay Ml'itdt, oh moles ^ ! 

(14) Amulets: — 

Not hawked in the streets in Persia; generally obtained as a hadiyya 
from a Mulla. They are, however, hawked in India. 

(15) Love philters : — 

^ davd-yi mihr u mahabhat, medicine for love and affection. 

(16) For live animals : — 

y- y’^yi 0-1 pul-i huz, o-i pul-i buz, oh money for goats*! oh 

money for goats ! 

For sheep in the Td-i QurbanI : — 

jxtj ^ shdJ^-ash bi-gir^ savdr sJiaw. 

Small lambs : — 

^ __ 
jb/JUy sy 0-1 barra-yi parvdr, o-i barra-yi parvdr , oh fatted 

lambs ! oh fatted lambs ! 

Bulls (for the plough) : — 

Lsy o-i gdb-i kdrl, oh ploughing bull 1 

Cows : — 

o-i gdb-i shin, o-i gdhi skirl, o-i 
gdb-i shiri, oh milch cow! oh milch cow ! oh milch cow! 

( 'alves : — 

ay gawsdla, ay gawsdla, ay gawsdla, oh calves ! 

oh calves ! oh calves ! 

For poultry : — 

<sj‘^ Lsy ^ o-i Murus-i Lari, oh cocks of Ldr (i.e. big cocks). 

Kens : — 

^ ay murgiri iukhmi, oh laying hens ! 

Chickens (alive) : — 

^ jyja, ay juja, oh chickens ! oh chickens 1 


i Only used by the Muslimas, not by the Gabr women. 

'2 Baz is the female; the he-goat is called chapish or narl 

Tliere is a belief that those who sacrifice a ram at this ‘Id, will ride this very ram 
at the Day of Judgment. 'The Persian Shi‘as usually sacrifice a ram, and not a camel, 
nor a cow. 

Vulg. for gav : karl from kaahtan ‘‘ to cultivate, sow, plough.” 

6 Lar is famous for its large breed of poultry. No Muslim would buy dead poultry 
for fear it had not been slaughtered properly. Th<^ hens are cried as miirgh. 

® Modern, for the obsolete chuza still in use in India and Afghanistan: chuza- 

haz is an old woman fond of young men. In falcony chuz, vulg. chui, is the Indian 
technical term for an immature hawk or falcon (in Persia huz or huzyur, T.). 
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• Nightingales: — 

1 JLxh cUb ay bulbuUi kkivdnanda , ay bulbul-i pur 

chahcha, oh singing bulbuls, oh bulbuls in full song. 

(17) Qur^tos:— 

^ ay hadiyya-yi Qur^dn, oh presents of Qur^ans ! 


Remark. — It is impious to sell a Qur^iu : hence it is offered as a present y 
for which the owner takes a present of money in return. When a vendor of 
Qur^ans cries his “presents,” the following comedy is enacted: A woman or 
would-be purchaser enquires, “i/i Quran chand hadiyya tm-khwdhad er* 
how many presents for this Qur^an I ” The reply is hi-rizd- 
manduyi Jj^udat “ what you please.” The would-be purchaser 

then takes the book, kisses it, produces some security, and tells the ‘‘ giver ” 
to call again. In the meantime the Mulfa is consulted , who says, for instance . 
panj iumdn hadiyya ddrad The “ giver” calls again 

for his “present” and if dissatisfied, says hi-panj iumdn hadiyya nmni-diham 




(18) Old clothes: — ( Ajm^ = ) ^ sxjg a. • ana muna ho. 

(e) The following are some expressions in saluting, or in welcoming and 
speeding a visitor or guest.* Some of these are properly used by in- 
feriors only, but there is no fixed rule in the matter : — 

l^ush dmadid “welcome!” (lit. you have come happily; 
used on arrival or departure). 

musharraf 1, am honoured (by your coming).” 

muzayyan “ (my hous^ is) adorned (by your coming).” 
yidSLjc muftakhir farmudid “ you have made me (or us) proud.” 

^ maihakh-i khudriAdn ast . or dsh}taz-khdna- 

yi shumd asi “ (our house) is your own kitchen.” 

,9a/<5 avardid “you have brought us happines.s ” (l)y your 
coming; u.sed either on arrival or departure). 


1 Hiza-khtpaul is the term applied by fanciers to the low warbling 

of < age-birds before they are in full song, rjhahcha th»' sprin.; song when the 

bulbul is mast. 

Hadiyya, sp. a present to a superior. 

- Jews (called or ^) buy old clothes and broken articles ; in Calcmtfa this 

trade is carried on chiefly by Bengali Hindus (hlkrl walahs). 

^ The term for walking or riding out some distance to meet an ♦‘xpected guest is 
istiqbUly while that for accompanying a departing guest some little distance to 
speed him on his way is or hadraqa. The latter word also signifies “ a 

guide, escort, safe conduct.” 
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1 aij( hismillah “please enter (in the name of God).’’ 

jk) bi-farmds^d bi-nishtnid “ please take a seat.” 

JU AilA. I^dna rmUi sarkdr ast, o<mi( manziUi 

shnmd ast “ our house is yours.” 

AjiA. Mana vdJiid ast^ “our houses are one.” 

|i>x) ^ awldd-am ghuldm-zidda-yi 

shumd va J^dnum-am kan%z4 shumd va khudam banda-yi sJiumd^yam “ my 
children are your house-born slaves, and my wife is your handmaid, and I 
myself your own slave.” 

cx-J f j ^ karam numd va farud d ki J^dna 

khdna-yi tust “be kind and alight, because this house belongs to you,” 
(said to a great friend or to an exalted person. 

(,Xl khayll zahmat kashidid “ you have troubled 

yourself much (to come and see us).” 

(^^3 zahmat-d nist rdhnt ast “no trouble at all; a 

])lea8ure ! ’ ’ 

1(3.^ or Khudd hdfiz, or Khudd hdfiz-i shumd, “good-bye 

(God be your Protector).” 

t* ** >A. Khudd, hamrdh, “God be with thee” (spec, to a departing 

traveller). 

shumd rd bi'Khvdd supurdmn, 1 entrnst you to God” 
(to a j)artiiig traveller). 

jk^ safar buMafar, “may your journey be without danger ” (on 
startmg on a journey). 

'iuuraJdikhas ml-shavam, “ I must go ” (on taking leave). 
fjU md rd ydd kumd ^ “ don’t forget me.” 

\j^ y az kjidlir4 ‘dll mard mahv ma-farmayid. 

“ don’t forget me.” 

odJ lazzat mhbaram, 1 am enjoying myself” (at seeing your 
nice house, or at the good things you are giving me to eat). 

bah bah. “good, good.” 


* Bi-'sm-idlah this formula is by Muslims before commencing any 

work, i.o. before eating, mounting a horse, firing a gun, casting off a falcon, slipping 
a grey-hound, etc., etc. Note spoiling ; after the Qur’an; for 

^ Note tliis use of hifarmUifid (m.c.) please.” The right hand only should 

be used in eating; vide Arabian Nights in the story of the young man who lost his right 
hand for theft. 

** Used in India, not in IVraia. 

^ This civil phrase can, of course, be said on any suitable occasion. 
h Kj^uda hafnl 4^'^ is a subs, and adj.: haftz^ kardan 

to say good-bye.” 
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jkifi awgMur-i shuma hi J^ayrhashad, “ may your omen be 

good; good luck ” (a form of greeting specially used by muleteers, camel- men , 
donkey- men with loads, etc.). Vide also h 

Remark, — The Arabic greeting for ‘ welcome ’ ahl^^ wa sahl^^ , or 

ahl^” wa marhah^^^ j is used by pedantic Mullas only, generally on 
return from the pilgrimage. 

(/) The wife of a host or of a friend should never be enquired after except 
in exceptional circumstances. A respectable Muslim (not Gabr) when 
mentioning his wife would refer to her as his Mdna"^ house,’ ’ kuch (rare)^ 
or Hydl or ahl cU*?, or andarun ^ ; and for the Shah, liar am A 

Persian who was jarangt-ma^db ( ) or ‘Europeanized’ might speak 

of his wife as l^dnum or of his mother as ^ bi-buyi man. 

An Englishwoman going about without a veil is liable to have filthy 
remarks passed on her by the shop-keepers or street people. 

(g) The Muslim greeting (in Persia accorded to Christians, Gabrs and Jews 

also) is the Arabic phrase ® saldm^^ alay-kum “ peace be on ye,” 

to whiqh in Persia the reply is the same, viz., saldm^'^ 'alay-kum 
The Indian Sunnis and the Afghans say as-saldm^-' alaykum 
“the peace be on you,” to which the reply is va ^ alay-kum^^ s-salam 

“and on you the peace.” The Indian ShPas among themselves say 
saldm^” *alayk “ peace on thee,^^ to which the reply is va ^alaykum^ 

's-saldm and on you the peace.” 

The Afghans, Indian Muslims, Arabs, and Turks would not give tlie 
greeting to any but to a Muslim,^ but in Persia, in many parts at any rate, 
no distinction is made. 

The Jews in the Prophet’s time used to slur the greeting and to say to 
him a5-5amm** pUJi “poison be on thee,” to which he replied 

va 'alayk^ ‘ ‘ and on thee.” ^ 

i Tarhlh “ to welcome *’ ; for the m.c. use of marhaba vide (a) (2), 

^ Adarun-am or Midna-um nd-khush-aat b ^{AjUw, 

8 In Persia the classical nunation is retained, but the modern Arabs, Indians, etc., 
omit it. 

4 The Jews in Baghdad slightly corrupt the Jewish salutation when greeting a 
person of another faith. Englishmen in India sometimes fancy the Muslim greeting is 
given to them, when it is in reality addressed to the sais behind. The author has been 
frequently given the Muslim salutation in Persia even by mullas who objected to 
shaking hands with him. In India a vessel used by a Christian would be washed three 
times before use, but Persians will freely drink from an unwashed glass used by a 
Christian. 

8 The Persians neither aalam^ as in India, nor raise the hand to the head in saluta- 
tion without bending the body as do Central Asians. Gentlemen incline the head in a 
how, and servants place the right hand on the heart while bowing from the waist. 
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(h) (1) A host, etc., speaks of his house as handa-manziV “ the 

slave’s dwelling,” and of himself as handa “the slave.” ^ The 

coming of the guest in person is taslirlf dvardan “to 

bring honouring.” To an invitation to call or honour the house, the invited 
would reply sJid^ Allah fardd sharaf-yah mi- 

.^kavam “ I hope D.V. to have that honour to-morrow.” 

A visit and return visit are did and bdz-did jb , and old residents 
call on new arrivals, as in England. A Persian does not call after dining 
out: it is the host’s business to call on the guest, who has honoured him by 
accepting his hospitality , and thus earned a return visit. 

A foreigner should call on fete-days, such as the Shah’s birthday, and 
the Naw-Ruz : it is a fault on the right side to call on religious festivals, such 
as the 'Id, etc. 

J'>^* ahvdl-pursi is “asking after a person’s health,” i.e., kind 
enquiries on meeting. 'lyddat is “ visiting a sick person.” 

To give and return salutations is a duty founded on the Quran, and the practiee 
of the Prophet. Salain sunnat ast va javah farz. A horseman salutes a footman, an<l 
a person on foot those who are seated. It is sufficient for one of a party to give or 
return a salute. 

Muslim women do not and are not saluted in the street, but Zardnshti women salute 
tlieir men. A Persian recognizing iiis wife (veiled) in the street would not speak to her. 
The laws of Islam forbid a man saluting a woman unless she be old. 

Salutations must not be made with the left hand, as it is used for legal ablutions 
iuid unclean purposes. 

1 A compound noun : no izafat. 

^ With the verb in the 1st person singular. Classically, and in India and 
Afghanistan in speaking, the verb is in the :ird person singular after handa. 

S In ahd^ Allah lAif “if God wills'* corresponds to “I hope so and think 
so.’* To the common question “ is it going to rain ? ’* a Muslim says in sha^ Allah 
AjL/( Ud( where an Englishman says “yes’*; no Muslim would dare to decide for the 
zVlmighty. A failure to grasp this idea sometimes causes Europeans much irritation: 
they cannot understand not getting a “straight answer.” 

To accept an invitation is, according to a sunnat obligatory on a Muslim. 

The word fardd enters largely into the I’ersian vocabulary. During a two 
years’ residence in Kirman the author cannot once recollect hearing the word imruz 
An opium-smoker — and it is estimated that 00% of the Kirmanis are opium 
smokers — will let * ‘ to-morrow * ’ run into years. 

4 The time for visiting is either in the morning before noon (gen. for business), or 
in the evening about two hours before sunset (for pleasure). It is usual to send a 
servant a day before, or on the morning of the day, with an oral message to arrange for 
a visit, so that the host may be at home and prepared to receive. The seat of honour, 
sadr, and the chief guest are on the host’s right hand. Persians have expressed 
surprise to the author that ho should take the top of his table at a dinner-party and 
place the chief guests on his right and left. It is no easy matter to arrange the 
seats at dinner for Persian guests, without giving offence. Guests sometimes ask 
beforehand where they are to sit and decline to come unless promised a higher place. 
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( 2 ) The following complimentary phrases are in common use; vide also 

(e):- 

1 lutf-i shumd ziydd '‘thank you (lit. your favour is great).’* 

[ 4 ^ ^ oliiJf iltifdUi shumd ziydd “ thank you (as above).’ ’ 
marhamai-i shumd ziydd “ thank you.” 
ufthijt az lutf-i shumd, or U<^ 31 az iltifdt-i shumd " thank you 

(by your favour).” 

az tavajjuh-i shumd "thank you (by your consideration).” 
az shafaqat-i shumd " thank you (by your indulgence).” 

^L»3 U-i o^sxx) mahahhat-i shumd ziydd "thank you (your affection for 
me is great).” 

Hzzat-i shumd ziydd "thank you (may your rank be 
great) ’ ’ ; (said to a departing guest). 

iU sdya-yi shumd kamna-shavad " I am much obliged : also, 
good-bye (may your shadow never grow less).” 

dast-i shumd dard ua-kunad " thanks (may your hand or 
arm never pain you)”:'^ (said when receiving lielp : used by both men 
and women). 

pir shavi " mayest thou grow old” (generally said to a small 

child), 

J4.C 'umr-i shumd ziydd "long life to you ! ” 
y Khudd shumd rd nigdh ddrad " God keep you !” 

^ U y\ Khudd sdya-yi shumd rd az sar-i md kam na- 

kunad " may God never remove your shade from our heads ! ” 

»lij dar zilhi pandh-i shumd hasiim "we are under the 

shade of your protection.” 

tdW-i shumd buland " may your fortune be high ! ” 

S Oww! Jf^^f ahvdl-i shumd Miuh asti " I hope you are quite 

well ? (are your circumstances good ?) ” 

S hdk-l ki na-ddrid? " I hope you are quite well (you have 

no solicitude?) ” 

1 This phrase )ias often been used as a reproach against Persians, through a 
mistaken notion that ziyad means “more. Ziydd is a positive adjective which 
in certain cases only (not in the example) can be substituted for the comparative. 

2 Iltifdt means to pay attention to.” 

S This phrase is often used at meeting or parting in a street : properly used by an 
inferior to a superior. Some Persians state, it signifies ‘ May old ago never overtake 
you ’ (an old man’s shadow is less than that of a young man); but it properly means 
* may your shadow on m always remain.’ 

* Said especially by a woman when a dish is handed to her, etc. ; also to any one 
after a display of skill in cookery, sewing, etc. 

S The force of the is that of dyd bf at the beginning of a sentence — “ is it not 
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sJS kayf-i shuma kuk ast “ are you well ? (is your condition 

ell?)” 

^ aS' ^ ^ ki na-dand? '‘I hope you have no 

disposition.” 

'-^^1 0^"$“ dimdghri shiimd chdq ast '‘are you quite well? (is 

)ur brain quite fit ?) ” 

aar-i dimd yh hastid i " are you in the best of health and 

►irits ? ’ ’ 

chird kam illifdtl kardid " why have you shown a lack 
kindness (in not coming to see me) ? ’ ’ 

The answers to tlie above would bo some such phrase as az dawlat-i sar-i 
umd y “ by your good fortune (I am well, etc.),” or az shafaqaUi 

etc., or jokingly, az marhamat-i ki na-ddrld y 

through the kindness you don't show” : in shd^Alldh IdiidnmUi sliumd nil- 
sani jiXJf e;f “ if it please God I will come to see you ” : 

kayf-am sdz ast “my health is in tune” : ^>(<3 dimd cjh -l 

warn “I am happy, exhilarated (either from wine, or from scent from a 
irden, or company of friends),” [but fuldnkas dimdgh ddrad 

i.c.) “ he is proud ’ ”j : imruz dimagh^l na-ddram (m.c.) “I 

n in low spirits to-day.” 

{j) Expressions of tenderness : — 

^ ay dawr-i sar-at bUyardam “ may I be thy sacrihce ” 

dard~at hi-jmi-aai “your pain be on me.” 
qurhdn-i sar-at “ may I be thy saorilice.” 
sar-at salamat “ may you be well.” 


i Kayf modern for kay i^ “ how,” and hence tho ** how ** of one’s health ; also 

hilaratiori of intoxicants. Kuk kardan (m.c.) is to wind up, or tune, 

jsioal instruments, a watch, or clock, etc.; sdz rd kuk kun 1)3^ “tune the 

jtruments “ : sdz-ash kuk na hud (m.c.) “his instrument was not in 

Q 0 “ ; tu-yi kuk-ash raftam iS!d (slang) “ I pulled his leg, chaffed him * *: kuk^ 

h kardam ki hi-damdn raft Aj (slang) “I chaffed him till I 

0 W him well ’ ' : fuldn has kuk shud cijXj (slang) “ he is drawn.” 

■2 Nd-Mkushl in modern Persian = “sickness” : in old Persian (and in 

dia, etc.) “ displeasure.” 

3 In modern Persian dimdyh means “nose ” : in oldtPersian “ brain, palate ; 

ide ” ; dimayh farnj^ian (class, and m.c.) “to display pride”: chi 

r dimdgh ddrad n what idea has he in his head ? ” : dar rd bi-dimdyh' 

t zad (local) “ he shut the door in my face.” 

4 An expression used by both men and women. The woman sometimes circles 
ind a sick person’s bed with the idea of taking on herself any danger or calamity 
at is to fall on the beloved. The custom is dying out. 
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c 5 l ay pidar ‘‘oh life of thy father (said to a son or 

daughter, by the father).” 

^ ay jdndn (in poetry) “ oh all my lives (said to a mistress).” 

nur-i chashm-am *• light of my eyes (said to a son).” 
yU. jdriri jdn-am “life of my life.” 

tdpi sar-am “crown of my head (a servant to a master, or wife to 
husband).” 

djjli Ai * alhatta ndzai hi-kasham “ I'll willingly put up with your 
whims (or coquettish wilfulness) ” : said to babies or a mistress. 
clLo y tu hi misl'i ruli-i ‘ ‘ thou art like a soul to me.” 

ay ^ aziz4 man (used to friends, children, husband to wife; 
a commonly used expression without any great force) “ my dear.” 

(/r) Adjurations : — 

hi’Sar4 shumd “ by your head.” 

y turd bi-qahr4 pidarat “ (I adjure) thee by thy father’s grave.’ ' 
bi-arvdh-i pidar-am “ by my father’s soul ” (plural for sing. : 
if the father is alive hi~jdn4 pidar-am), 
y-J vsJwx^ A) hi-aabil-at qasam (vulg.) “ by thy moustache.” 

bi-jdn4 ‘‘az%z4 hhudat “ by thy dear life.” 
bumar(j4 shumd “ by your death.” 
bi-mlrl “ mayst thou die,” or “ by thy life.” 

Remark . — A man promises to come at a certain time. His friend 
says, “Swear — say tu bi-mirl the reply is ^^tubi-mlri, mVdyam 

By thy life I will come. The host then says man bi-m%ram, 
zud bi~ya4d <^jUj “ “May I die! Come soon” (if you want 

me to die like an enemy, come late). 

(1) Sar4 khar “ass’s head” is a term applied to an unwelcome 
guest who is for any reason a check on the conversation; m.c. sar4 
khar paidd shud ^ f4>^ 

Sometimes a visitor will jokingly announce himself by zamln hi-shigdft, 
sar4 l^>ar paydd-shud *3^ (or 

{m) (1) The Persians belong to the Shl‘a sect of Muslims and are follow- 
ers of ‘All the son- in-law,^ and first cousin of the Prophet. They maintain 

J Used when giving exhortations. A mother would say ay jan-i madar C 5 l 

^ This word though apparently a plural is always used as a singular. The an 
may be a suffix as in ahadan cJfJbhf. According to some it is an extension of the vocative 
jana I 

8 The idea in your head is worth swearing by, mine is not: therefore a servant, for 
instance, would say to his master hi-aar-i ahuma 

♦ You are so dear to me that I swear by your death in preference to mine. 

5 * All, the darling of the Persians, was the husband of Fatimah the Prophet’s 
daughter. 
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that ‘All was the first legitimate Imam or KMUfa (successor to the 
Prophet), and therefore consider Abu Bakr^y I , ‘Umar and ^Usman 
as usurpers. The Sunnis on the contrary maintain the claims of these three 
as well as of Ali.' 

(2) The following are some of the commoner maledictions*^: — 

( bi-sar-at (bi~kunand^) “ may they bury thee.’' 

khdk-ash bi-dalian = “ curse him.” 

murda-shur turd bi-harad “ may the corpse-washer bear 

thee away.” 

bi-sar-at bi-Murad “may (the matter you are worrying me 
about) fall on your head. D — n the whole thing.” 

KzJ yo Khudd rmrg-at bi-dihad “ may God give thee death.” 

cuxUi ftxA. Khudd tamdm-at kiinad “ may God finish thee.” 
ruzagdr-at siydh *■ jiiay thy days become black.” 

- bachcha buzurg na-shl^ “ boy — may you never grow up.” 

c>yy vsJf dl-at bi-zanad, “ may the Al strike thee.*^ ” 

sar o tan-durust (a disguised curse to the vulgar). 

isy hargiz bukhdna-yi hakim piydda na-ri — ‘ may you 

be so sick that you will have to be carried to the doctor.’ 

libds-at naw bdshad, “ may you die and not wear out your 
clothes.” 

(3) Eastern languages liave a rich and varied vocabulary of abuse, and 
Persian perhaps stands foremost. The following are a few mild terms of 
abuse in ordinary use : — 

^ pidar-sag ^ dog-fathered. 

^ pidar sukhta, D — d blackguard (lit. your father is 
burnt). 


1 ^unnly lit “ ono of the path.*’ The ShPas still possess mu^tahids or 
“ enlightened doctors”: they observe the ceremonies of Muharram, while the Sunnis 
only observe the 10th day {‘ dshura the day God created Adam. The Shi‘as also 

allow temporary marriages and observe slight differences in ablutions and the forms 
of prayer. They also say that taqiyya (or hitman i.e. concealing one’s 

religion to escape persecution, is permitted. 

•2 Vide Jl. As. Soc. Beng., 1012. 

B A third person, in joke, on hearing this sometimes adds khak-i kdhu 
“ earth of lettuce”; the lettuce is manured by human excrement, and is reckoned the 
dirtiest feeder of all vegetables. 

4- A woman’s curse to a woman. The Al is a monster that attacks pregnant 
women. A Persian woman that sees the ‘ Al ’ insists on dying, such is the power 
of imagination. 

& A compound noun, pi. pidar-sag-kd 1^^^ . 

<> Subs, pidar snhhtagi 
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nasnas, ourang outang. ' 

Oj oJj ^ walad-i zind j 

ly, y, «^d-M 1 “"‘I’""* "“‘"y- 

is\ ^ ay lavandi fascinating coquette ^ (often used to little girls). 

C5“^ ay lakdta, oh flighty one. 

^L^/oyi T. qurumsdq, cuckold. 
jd-lcash, pimp. 

dayyus, cuckold. 

zan^qahba,^ husband of a prostitute. 
juzul, meddler. 
ahmaq, fool. 

y hir az pir namt-ddnad, he is such a fool he can't read 
whether the word is hir or pir^ 

abi ablah, a fool. 

kawdaUy a dunce. 

hardm-zdda^ base-born, illegitimate; frequently used in the sense 
of trickster. 

lull, blackguard. 
qalldsh, cheat. 

(4) The following, not to be translated, is a mild example of expres- 
sions heard even amongst the educated. It is inserted, as it is sometimes as 
well to understand what is being said as a protection against covert insult : — 
ndam dar dahan4 pidar-ash ‘‘I spit on his father’s 
beard ’ ’ (mildly paraphrased). 

There is besides a whole vocabulary of abuse called ^ 
fuh^h-i mddar u pidur, that is best omitted. The examples already given 
will be found more than enough to indicate the general lines of such 
language — language found in the mouths of even tiny children.^ 

Though the Persians use the crudest expressions in their daily speech, 
they — even the humblest and poorest of them — can, when they choose, 
administer a veiled and delicate reproof with exquisite skill. 


^ Not often used as it is considered a sin to call a man this, who is not. 

2 Used also in a bad sense. 

3 Qahba in Arabic signifies lit. ‘‘cough.” 

4 In Arabic jVl which is explained as meaning “he knows not 

a hirr or ‘ cat,’ from a birr or ‘ fox’s cub.’ ” 

5 derived from Lot. In Urdu a “ sodomite.” 

^ A similar expression is used in the Punjab. 

7 (Sa*di). 

^ It is perhaps some c^xtenuation, that, from constant use, these words have lost 
much of their force. 
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§ 94. Signs and Signals.^ 

The following signs ^ are not only in constant use, but reference to them 
frequently occurs both in ancient and modern writings : — 

Silence : — Dast bar sar-i damaah zadan iD:)) ^ ^ The right 

hand is closed with the exception of the forefinger, which is held perpendi- 
cularly (point upwards) with the middle joint touching the tip of the nose; 
front of the forefinger to the left : or the tip of the forefinger is laid on the 
tip of the nose. 

Less commonly the tip of the forefinger is placed on the closed lips as in 
England. Biting the lower lip is a secret sign to keep silence. 

Gome here, hiyd Ijj : — As in India, i.e, the right arm is more or less 
extended to the front, palm of the hand downwards. The signal is then 
made by closing the fingers towards the palm, and extending them a few times. 

No AJ -As in India. The open right hand, palm to the front, held 
(roughly) level with the head is agitated from side to side. Additional 
emphasis is given by turning the head to the left, closing the eyes and 
smiling idiotically with the lips closed. 

Slightly tlirowing the head back and closing the eyes also indicates 
"‘No,’’ as well as, “He is talking rot.” 

Raising the eyebrows .slightly is a secret signal “No,” or “ Don’t do it.” 

Raising them with a slight turn of the head means = “ Ask him.” 

Yes: — Dast bar chashm nihddan y, This action generally 

accompanies the reply chashm and signifies implicit obedience. The tips 
of the fingers of the open riglit hand (back to the front) are laid on the right 
eye. Also })lacing the right hand on the left breast and bowing = “ Yes.” 
Lowering the eyelids is also a sign for “ Yes.” 

Astonishment: — Anyiisht gazidan or angushUi tahayyur (or 

ta'ajjub) gazidan^ . Tlie tip of the forefinger is 

placed on the teeth of the lower jaw. This action is commonly represented 
in pictures of the meeting of Farhad and Shirin. 

The Afgiians lay the forefinger (underside to the front) transversely across 
the mouth and close the teeth on it— opening the eyes at tlie same time in 
an astonished gaze. 

Halt : — Vd ist^ or biAst Aj or fy.— The right arm is held 

perpendicularly, much as in the British Cavalry signal for “halt,” or the 
open and extended right hand is held up a little above the level of the right 
shoulder, palm to the front. 

1 Republished for the Jl. As. Soc. Beng., 1907, by kind permission of the Council. 

^ It is related tliat a European visitor at an Eastern Court nearly lost his life by 
accidentally biting his tlngor (the signal for astonishment) when the king was relating 
one of his best stories. 

8 Istgah “ railway station.* ’ 
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Mad: — Tapping the right side of the nose with the tip of the fore- 
finger = dimdglirCtsh l^ushh^aai ‘‘he’s cracked.” 

Drawing the open right hand across the mouth downwards, from wrist 
to tips of fingers, and blowing on it at the same time = “All gas, he’s 
talking rot.” 

00 out: — Slightly poking the chin forwards. 

§ 95. Bibliomancy, Divination, Superstitions/ etc. 

{a) Istikhdra ^ signifies asking divine direction as to any course 

to be pursued about which the seeker is doubtful, by opening the Qur^an and 
finding the answer on the right-hand page. The seeker first re2)eats the 
Surat^^lrFdtihah AsviLil, op “Opening Chapter of the Qur-^fe,” the 
raVd-lkhlas ‘‘ On the declaration of God’s Unity” (Chap. 112), and 

the 58th verse of the “ the Chapter of (battle” (6th 

Chapter) three times, and then opens the Qui’^an. Sometimes seven Salawat 
are repeated in addition ; or else the seeker first si salawat^ mi-firistad ^ 

i.e. he says three times Jt ^ . He then 

says one Al-hamd (i.e. the Fdtihahov Opening Chapter) and then Qid hu^^lldh 
Ailj ^ eli, and lastly the Aya-yi-majdlihyiJrhayh whicli is tin 

58th verse of the sixth chapter or “ Chapter of the Cattle.” 

Then saying Allahumma^ stahhir-n%^ the book is opened by 

the seeker at random, by the forefinger of the riglit hand, and the top line of 
the right-hand page is selected. If no verse begins in this line, the seeker 
turns back and goes to the beginning of the verse. Verses issuing commands, 
or expressing pity, etc., are propitious. 

Another method is, after ojiening the book as above, to count the 
number of times the word Allah occurs on the page, and then to turn over 
(forward) the same number of pages, and again count the same number 
of lines from the top, and then if no verse commences in tliat line to read 
forward and take the first verse that occurs after that line. 

1 Republished from tlie JI. As. Soc. Beng. , 190G, by kind pormissiou of the Council . 

^ Is iihhata Rt. “ asking favours, etc.*' The tsiiJcharct that the: 

Prophet taught was a prayer asking for guidance. 

The seeker goes to a Mulla for an istikhara, who lakes no foe — except perhaps an 
offering of sweets or fruit. 

One form of bibliomancy in England is to take an oineu from the first word of the 
lirat person heard reading the Scriptures. Taking an omen from a Bible suspended by a 
key is still common enough. 

S Salat is properly any prayer, being the Arabic equivalent of Tiamaz '■ 

by the Persians, however, the word has generally a special signification. 

4 Incorrect Arabic for ** choose for me. * * 
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The answer is of course often extremely vague. 

In addition to the above, the Persians, even the most irreligious, 
generally take an istil^ara from the tasblh or “rosary.” ^ The 

Fatihah is recited three times and any two beads are taken hold of at random. 
As the first bead between these two points slips through the fingers the 
seeker says Suhhan^'llah “Holiness be to God ” ; as the second is 

slipped AbhamdHf lldh aH “ Praise be to God ” : as the third is slipped 
wald — “don’t do it.” 

These expressions are repeated in this order till the last bead is reached. 
According as the first, second, or third expression falls on the last bead , the reply 
is favourable, indifferent, or negative, i.e. ^ub miydna or bad 
From laziness, the Fatihah is in practice usually recited only once. 

This form of istil^dra takes little time or trouble— for most 

Persians carry a rosary in their pockets as a kind of play-thing — and it is 
resorted to on the most trivial as well as the most serious occasions.^ 

Tafd^ul “auguring,” is generally applied to seeking a faP or 

‘ omen ’ from Hafiz. A volume of the Dlvdn of the poet is held in the left 
hand and the following words are said : — ^31 b 

}\yx^ ^ Uj Uy Yd Khivdja Hdfizri 8/nrdzl tu kdshif^i har 

rdz-l bar4 md hiyd va yak jdl-i mundsib4 hdl biyanddZ) * or Ja'U. b 

Kb w^j<^ 

Hdfiz4 Shlrdzl turd bi-haqq-i Shd^4 Nabdt qasam mt-diham hi Iculhi ahvdl rd 
dar In kitdh-i Miud mu^ayyan kun. The eyes are closed, the volume opened at 
hazard ^ and the first line of the page on the right-hand is taken, and the seeker 
turns back to the beginning of that ghazal J>i;. If the omen is unfavourable, 
the ghazal following it is read (called the shdhid4 gh azal-i avval 

Jjf and if propitious is acted on in preference to the first. 

(c) The Persians also consult astronomers, and geomaticers, ® before start- 


1 There are several ways of making this istikhara , one way is merely a 

game of “ odds and evens.” 

2 ** Shall I or shall I not take a purge ? ” Out come the beads. Many a European 
surgeon anxious to perform a critical operation has fretted and fumed, because day after 
day the beads said the day was unfavourable. 

3 Fal giriftan JU “ to take an omen” : tafahil zadan 

4 There is no fixed formula. 

6 By running the nail of the forefinger of the right hand through the top edges of 
the leaves, the book being held in the left hand by the back, front edges towards the sky. 

^ Munajjim “astrologer”; Hlm-i nvjtim “astrology”; rammal 


Ch) “geomancer”: Hlm-i rami JUj ^ {rami aridaJshtciri 

Hlm-i hayat oUa ^ “astronomy”, a term also applied to Euclid. 

hoahldan “ to cast a horoscope.” 

Fadrgir jS Jii is applied to any professional omen-taker. 


eomancy ” : 
Z^chii“% Pfitlif , 
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ing on a journey, closing a bargain, or even changing a sleeping-room in a 
house, etc., etc.; they believe in lucky faces, fortunate numbers, and 
unlucky days. 

Geomancy is supposed to have been discovered by Daniel. Geomancers, 
therefore, before casting, say, Yd HazraUi Ddniydl ’’ b. 

(d) The 13th of JSafar, the second month in the Muslim calendar, and 
the 13th of NawruZy are days of evil omen^ ; also the 5th and 13th of every 
month. To avoid the evil that might overtake them were they to remain in- 
doors, all Persians leave their homes on the 13th of Nawruz, and spend the 
day from sun-up to sun-down in the open air. Disaster follows a quarrel 
during these hours. On the last Wednesday of SafaVy boys and girls jump 
over a fire.^ 

(e) Omens are also taken from birds, animals, the number of times a 
person sneezes, the crossing of a threshold with the right or left foot first, 
and many other things too numerous to mention. 

(/) Persians also believe in the evil eye, chashm-i bad or chashm- 

zal^m Any one may be possessed of the evil eye without know- 
ing it,* and some superstitious people say Md shd^ Allah before 

gazing at their own countenances in a mirror, so as to ward oif the evil 
effects of their own admiring eyes. 

Blue wards off the evil eye, and for this reason valued animals are 
adorned with beads of this colour. Also the ispand seed is burnt in the fire. 

Pretty children are often purposely kept dirty and unkempt, and further 
guarded from malign influence by amulets ta'viz 

Carpets are generally woven by the tribes-people with some small defect 
in the pattern, to avert the evil eye. 


i Manhus or bad jj. 

^ The Prophet died in the month of Safar. It is supposed that the Last Day 
will fall on the last Wednesday of a ^afar. 

8 The Shah has the right to see every woman in the kingdom unveiled, and 
the royal glance is fortunate. 

The Mujtahida have the same right, being considered mahram. 

♦ In mard bad-chashm oat Owof dyo or chasm-i shur (or ahwn) ddrad 

or ) (m.c.): in ahakbtB-zdbdn-aah ahum aat 

(m.c.) this man always prophesies unlucky things.’’ 

6 BazUrband dJu jijb, a charm made by writing a text, wrapping it in bulghcir ^UJU 
or scented leather {qdb-i Quran), which is then bound on the child’s arm. An amulet is 
also called ^vJLib t^liam or “talisman.” 

Damrrahi more commonly aar-rahl is money expended in charity 

on the threshold, by a departing traveller, to insure a safe return. 

In India some Muslim women bind a coin on the arm of the departing relative to be 
expended in charity on reaching the journey’s end in safety- 
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Strange to say, a pig ^ in the stables will ward off the evil eye from the 
horses and mules. 

{g) Certain cities, Mullas’ houses, a Consulate, the stable of certain big 
people, etc., constitute sanctuary or hast The writer once saw a soldier 

clinging to a big gun in the square of Kirman, declaring it was hast 
However in spite of his protestations he was finally removed by the 
Governor's farr ashes, 

(h) The time of Naw Ruz is a general holiday. People make picnics 
for 13 days, and every master is supposed to present all his servants with 
one month's pay. The chief of a dervish sect will auction certain sites, 
such as the Governor’s Palace, the British Consulate, etc., to his followers. 
The purchaser erects a tent and blows a horn and refuses to move on, unless 
given a sufficient sum of money over the sum for which he purchased the 
site. 

(i) Persians attribute misfortunes to the revolution of the heavens, to 
the ‘evil eye ' of time, to the world, etc., etc.^ 

The influence of the heavens on the fortunes of man, appears to be an 
ancient superstition dating back to a pre-Islamio period. It has been sup- 
posed that Persians attribute their ill to the heavens , to avoid the appearance 
even of attributing misfortune to the Deity. This is not, I think, the case. 
The Persians still believe that the revolution of the skies affects man’s fate. 

Muslims who wish to avoid ascribing ill to the Deity, attribute the 
occurrence to Fate, Qaza Ui, Qadar or Taqdir In the religious 

drama of Husayriy the sky is accused of being the author of his misfortunes. 

Examples : — 

Ay charJ^i jalak Jdiardbiaz klna-yi Mist — {0, K,) 

“ Ah ! Wheel of heaven to tyranny inclined." 

{Whin, trans. Rub, 25). 

ol-iV 

oT AS" 


1 Tweedie mentions a wild boar being kept in the stables at Baghdad, and this is 
occasionally done in Persia. Some say the breath of a pig is good for horses. In 
'ArabistSu, pigs’ flesh is said to be eaten under the name of guafand-i farangl 

y. Ham in Persia is sometimes called gusht-i huTbul JUb a name said to 


have been invented by a telegraph clerk. The Baluchis of Bampur (Persian Baluchistan), 
a very different-looking race from the fine people near the Dera Ghazi Khan Frontier in 
India, eat wild pig and foxes. 

2 Oardiahri Falak Dunya Ui^, Dahr Oardun Charkh 

OhaahnirzaMkmri Zamdna • 
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In charM-’i jaforpishd-yi ‘ ali-bunyad 
Hargiz girih-i kdr»i kas-l rd na-gushdd 
Har jd ki dil-% did ki ddgi^l ddrad 
Ddgh-i digar-l har sar-i dn ddgk nihdd — (0. K.) 

“ The wheel on high, still busied with despite, 

Will nev’r unloose a wretch from his sad plight; 

But when it lights upon a smitten heart. 

Straightway essays another blow to smite. 

{Whin. Rub. 154). 

Ay charM chi karda-am turd : rdst biguy 
Payvasta figanda^l mard dar tag u fuy — (0. K.) 

“ Oh wheel of heaven, what have I done to you 
That you should thus annoy me ? Tell me true.” 

( Whin, Rub, 499). 

^ — Ju Ajy 

Chun Idla hi-Naw-ruz qadah gir hi-dast 
Bd IdlorruJ^d agar turd fursat hast * 

May nush hi-ldiurrami ki In charl^~i kabud 
Ndgdh turd chu bad garddnad past. — (0. K.) 

“ Like tulips in the Spring your cups lift up, 

And, with a tulip-cheeked companion, sup 
With joy your wine, or e’er this azure wheel 
With some unlooked-for blast upset your cup.” 

(Whin. Rub. 44). 


CHAPTER XI. 

§ 96. Diminutive Nouns or ). 

(а) Diminutive terminations are : — - a/. i and ^ ; also colloquially 
These diminutive forms may express contempt, pity, affection, or 

simply give the idea of diminutiveness. The diminutive nouns may further 
be qualified by an adjective signifying “small,” “ little,” etc. 

(б) For rational beings the three first only yJ aT or » are used, as : — 

(1) mardak “ a small man.” 

iJUto mamdk “little mother” {Sa‘dr). 


1 In prose ast would be used. 

ft Lola is in Persia, Afghanistan, and the Punjab, the name of the common red 
poppy. 


8 Colloquiedly mardaka also zanaka {m.c.). This k is called kapi 

tasghhir vilf. 
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zanak ‘'a little woman ” (rare). 

1 duJ^tarak or “ a little girl.” 

Tifiak-i man nd-kjmsh ast ijjliis (m.c.) “ my poor little 

child is sick” : Farangiyak (Trans. H.B.) “ contemptible European.” 

Remark . — In hdd-i f^urusak “croup” (so styled from the 

sound of the cough) the ^ is nishaii. 

( 2 ) generally gives a sense of contempt: — 

mardaka (m.c. only) “fellow.” 
zanaka, “ virago.” 

(3) t generally gives the idea of immatureness, as : — 

pisara “little boy.” 
dukhtara “ little girl.” 

Ill dushlza “ virgin ” (from dushtdan to milk) the termina- 

tion appears to be the referred to in Remark to No. (5). 

bachcha “ child, or young of cxny animal.” 

Remark /. — Tlie termination % also occurs in substantives without 
life, as: safida i from sajidy adj. “white”): kulia “a camel- 

hump” (from “a hill”): falaka “bastinado pole” (from jalak 

“ the sky ”), vide § 98 {b). 

Remark II . — The foims pisartt dakhtarit kitchiiku are 

colloquial only. 

Remark 1 11. -An kurra “a foal (of horse or donkey), ” 6 arm 
“a Iamb,” ja ja “ chicken,” etc., the final » has no diminutive signi- 

ti cat ion. 

Remark IV . — Final « is frequently elided, as: banda ‘slave,” dim. 

bandak (class.) [in Mod. Pers. cif or 4 ..^ ^ ]. Euz-ndma jjj 
“newspaper,” dim. ruz-ndmcha “ small book, or a daily account.” 

Sometimes it is dianged into g, vide (5). Similarly is sometimes elided, 
as. /u(i^ “ jiaiTot dim. fittak (class.); tjitiyak (mod.). 

1 An unmarried girl or woman is called diikJltar (m.o.). 

2 The.so words are properly contemptuous, but from frequent use (in Kirman at 

least) tlioy have so far lost tlieir force that a husband and wife use these forms in ad- 
dressing each other. Generally if a woman is addressi'd as zanaka replies, 

zanaka mddar-at iSsij, 

t Said to he derived from an obsolete form bach. The tashdld is apparently used 
to distinguish this word from bi~chi “ for what, why V ’’ 

Darakkt hach-zada “ the tree (or any plant) has sent out a sprout.” 

* Also falak : to which the feet are fastened by a loop and held soles upwards. 
The pole is held hy two men. 
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(4) The only termination found in irrational animals is vJ", as : — 

Marahi miskin '‘poor wretched ass.” 
murghok-i kuchak “ a little chick.” 
aspahi kuchak “ a little horse or pony.” 

This termination is generally added to the generic noun, as: 
haywanak “poor creature”; murgtak “wee little bird”; (vide also 

last example (c). 

(5) For inanimate objects ^ and (or za) are ii ied : — or 

luiwzak or hawzcha (m.c.) “ a small artificial pond ” : hdghclia (m.c.) “a 

ittle garden”: kajcha “a ladle” (kaf the palm of the hand): 

hdzicha “a little game”: tujangchn “a pistol”: pulak 

“ a spangle, a fisli’s scale, a scale on a bird’s leg ” : AfviUi' kaindncha (m.c.) 
“ a violin bow” : mardumak4 chashm (m.c.) “ pupil of the eye ” : 

kucha • ‘ lane ’ ’ ; mashkiza “ a small leathern bottle ” 

haytahi cJiand (m.c.) “a few little verses ” ; Ls'^h) ruzahi chand (Sa‘dl) 
“ a few days.” 

(JS l«3b^ 1^ Jy^^. ^ Lsy^ 

Diltang shavi yak javak-t* hang hi khur 
Yd yak manakd^ bdda-yi gul-rang hUkhur. 

“ Are you depressed ? then take of hang one grain; 

Of rosy grape-juice take one pint or twain.” 

(0,K. 251. Whin.), 

In laMl'Sha “a live coal, a spark,” naysha “ a small reed ” and in one or 
two words the aha is merely a corruption of clia. 

Words ending in n/i/take tlie termination as: daryd, dim. b;,> 

darydeha; aahrd, dim, sahrdclm \ sard, dim. sardcha 

As when forming the plural in an, final silent » becomes r/, so sometimes 
with the diminutive in as : jama ^-<>1^“ garment, ’ ’ jdmagak ‘ ‘ a little 

garment ” (vide also (3) Remark IV). 

The termination ^ is also added to adjectives, as : surkhak (m.c.) 

“measles”; talkh-ak (class.) “somewhat bitter; the colocynth”; 

‘ ‘ kam4ar-ak (m.c.) “a little less”; dur-tarak (m.c.) “ a little 

further ’ ’ ; dJir-tarak ^ ^ (m c.) “a little later ’ ’ ; pasUtarak ^ y (m.c.) 

1 In modern Persian aspak also means a toy h(»rsL*‘*: in Indian Cavalry 

Regiments it is applie<i to the leather covering for the cape wiioii carried on the wallets. 

^ In m.c kaf-gir , a name also given to a shovel for the fire. 

8 qiziljih is properly for qizilcha (dini. of qizil) P. : surkhak (m.c.) = 

measles** (in the diet, also a gold coin and a bag). 

♦ Javak-l a small barley corn or so,” manak-l “a small man or 

so. *’ 

* Also in mod. Pers. i/cl^ jamorak. 
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' ‘ a little lower ’ ’ : zudtarak “ a little quicker ’ ’ : muzd4 Jmmmdml rd 

__ , ^ 

had-ak na ^ «< I tipped the bath attendant not at 

all badly” (Tr. Haj. Bab. chap. 17). 

Remark , — The termination Uj appears to be a form of as : or 

dRnja or ddnzha^ (class.) a lentil,” the diminutive of ddna. 

In a few words icha A:^| and isha occur, as: dartcha “a small 

door, i.e., a window (opening like door)”; mdMcha “acrescent; orna- 
ment.” In hdzicha i^he belongs to the original form.^ Iza is also for 

animate nouns, as : dushiza '‘virgin”; ndviza ^ ^ q, small boat.” 

(c) The words pisar and bachcha a^u added to rational nouns, 
sometimes give a diminutive sense: — 

is^ ^ pisara mihtar or pisar-mihtar (m.c.) “oh sais boy ” (not 
“ son of groom”); gAuldm-hachcha a^ (m.c.) “a boy slave”; shutar- 
bachcha a^j (Sa'di) "young camel”; darmsh-pisar (Sa'di) 

' a boy dervish.” 

Murghrah az hayza hirun dyad u ruzi ialabad 
Va ddami-hachcha na-ddrad l^abar az ^aql u (Sa'di). 

"The chick comes out of the egg and seeks its living, 

But the young of man has nothing of sense or discernment,” 

Remark /.—Words like (or juy (^^•^) " a brook or stream ” require 
the ^ in the diminutive, as : or a^^:?^.. 

Jaw " a grain of barley ” becomes javak 

Remark 11 . — These diminutive suffixes are called chtm4 tasgMr 
and kdf4 tasghzr cik. In Marak "poor ass” and 

"darling boy,” the suffix may be called kdf4 tarahhum { ) 

“ the k of compassion or kindness.” In zaluk iSjJ) "a leech” for zalu 
(gen. zalu) the kdf is zdi/ld or superfluous. 

(d) The diminutive termination ak also gives a modified signification 
to the original noun, as : — 

chashmak (m.c.) "a wink,” (chasm "eye”). 
dastak "clapping of the hands,” (dast " hand ”). 
pmhtak'^ " somersault,” (puslit " back ”). 


1 v^imilarly kaj “ crooked ” is sometimes gazK 
^ Baghcha A^ih a little garden** is in Urdu baghicha 
Piaar-i mihtar class.) “ the elder son.** 

4 Bar ah pttshiak bi-zun (m.c. and local) “dive into the water.’* 
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tulchmak ‘‘water-melon seeds” (roasted and salted); (tuM^m 
seed” or “ egg”). 

zardah “ a carrot.” 

had-i Idhurusak “ croup ” ; (imitative word). 

Remark, — Iimk and dnak and the diminutives of in and an, 
signify “behold !, here is! ” ; (dnak not used in m.c.). 

(e) The m.c. k^chMu or k^chMi “ tiny” (for children 

or things in a good sense) is creeping into writing. Kuchuku or 

kiichuku “ small” is less diminutive than the former. 

This diminutive j is very common in m.c., as : pisaru duMptaru 
aspu kitdhu , etc. 

Mardu j^i^and zanu yj are not used, but mardakw and zanaku 

(vulg. and local) are used to express greater diminutiveness than mardak 
or zanak cJbj. Yarn (m.c. and vulg.) is used as “ boy ” is, by the 
Irish, and does not express diminutiveness. This suffix is called vdv4 iasghlr 

). 

(/) Khurasanis, in speaking, use the suffix gak as a diminutive, as : 
baclichagak “ dear or tiny little child ” ; harddar-gak-i sMimd 

“your small brother.” Persians however look upon Khurasanis as 
savages. 

(g) 3Iashkula 3b small mashk (leather water-skin), and 

mushkula “a small bit of musk,” are formed according to no rule, 

and are probably the only examples of the diminutive terminations ulri, 

§ 97. Affixed and Arabic Abstract Noun. 

(a) Grammarians enumerate several kinds of (Persian) fonnative ^ : — 

(1) By affixing a (ma^ruf ) to an adjective, simple or compound , 

an abstract noun is formed, as: niki “goodness,” ddnd^i 

“wisdom,” from “good,” and b!,>“wise”; zar-hakhshi “the 

bestowing of gold”; jahdn-ddri “empire,” (from j), 3bd}., 

“ giving gold ” and jid adj., world-holding ”).^ 

Abstract nouns are also formed by affixing this is to nouns, pronouns, 
verbal roots, and past participles, etc., etc., as: pddishdh “king,” 

1 Briefly, from all adjectives and from some participles, abstract nouns are formed 
by adding I : silent h becomes g%. 

From nouns, adjectives are formed by adding i, as : panjah tumahl 

“ worth 50 tumans. “ 

^ A few abstract nouns and adjectives are formed by adding alif, as : garma 
(m.c.) “heat, hot weather “ from garm “hot”; aarma (m.c.) “cold, or cold 

weather”; ahayda^ P. “mad from love” from ahayd^ substantive: vide foot-note 
<2) to (5) (3). 
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padishahl ^^sovereignty”: hasti ‘‘existence”; nisti 

“ non-existence ” ; manl ^ “ egotism.” 

In hasti “ existence, being ” and iilstl “ non-existence, not 

being,” the is added to the 3rd pers. sing. Pres. Tense. If the adjective 
is compound, as: hi-dast u pd b ^ “helpless, unweildy,” the is 

usually added to the second part of the compound only, as: bl-dast u pd^ 
“ helplessness.” 

Similarly in the case of a double simple adjective, the ^ is usually added 
to the second only/^ as:t^3^ii j y tar u tdzagl “freshness” (for this vide 
below) ; past u hulandl “ ups and clowns ” ; 6a IcamdUi sdf sddiql (H. B. Chap. 
XLI, p. 236). Compare also: 

b ^yUJLi ^ (Tr. H. B., Chap. XXII) “ for he permitted me to sit in his 
presence, to eat with him, and even to smoke his pii)e, — ” ; here, however, 
ham-nishlm should be substituted for ham-nishln 

This Persian may also be added to some Arabic past participles. 

Thus from vmraW^as “permitted to leave and licensed,” comes the 

m.c. substantive muraWshasl “ permission to depart, leave” which is 

now preferred to the correct form rukhsat 

If the noun ends in silent JJ, the » is changed into banda 

“slave,” bandagl “bondage”; shikasta “broken,” 

shikastagl “ fracture, also being worn out, broken down (old age) ” : chunl 

and chigunagl “the how and wherefore; state.” 

This is called the yd-^yi masdar or the of tlie verbal 

noun, and also yd-yl isml ^b . 

Such nouns are included in hdsil-i masdar vide § 115. 

A noun may be formed from the Imperative root of the verb by affixing 
4 ^, as: khad sitd^l “self-praise” (compound word); vide also 

§ 115 (e) and (/). 

(2) Nearly allied to tlie yd-yi masdarl is the yd-yi mushdbih, 

or yd yi musdhabat ^b^ which expresses similitude or assumption 

of character, as : — 

SiS j3 ^ jSb ^tj 

Zd g h hi‘farr-i tu humd^l kunad 

Sar ki rasad plsJi4 tu pd^i kunad. — (Nizami). 

o, 

1 Manlj P. “ egotism,” but Ar. from root ** seminal fluid ” ; also 6a man-i 
“ thou art with me. ’ ’ 

^ An instance of the Persian dislike to the repetition of the same word or sound. 

8 Rukbsat is always used in India. 

4 MasJar = source, and hence the Inf. of a Persian verb or the root 

in Arabic. 
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“ At seeing thy splendour the magpie acts the humd,^ 

The head that comes near thee humbles itself (lit, acts the foot)/* 

In this example humd^i and both illustrate the ^ of 

similitude. Hdiimi boundless generosity (from Hatim of Tay, famous 

for his generosity).’^ 

(3) The yd-yi nisbatl indicates relationship, as: Irani 

‘‘ Persian,” from Iran “ Persia.” " ^ 

OJ 

In Arabic, the relative has a tasMld, as: sliamsiyy^^ “solar” ; 

but in Persian the tashdld of the Arabic relative is omitted in the mas- 

culiae, as : shamsl but restored in the feminine, as, shamsiyya ^ . 

If the substantive is Persian and ends in hd~yi maM^fi a,hamza 

is substituted for the yd~yi nisbatz as : surma-^l “ blue- black in 

colour” : ii-J “ light-green, i.e., -coloured.” The forms ^^l^^and 

however also occur, but are incorrect. Sometimes the % is changed into ^ 
before the as: fdjdna “a house,” l^dnagi “domestic”; 

qcdia “fort,” qaVagV “ garrison- soldier.” In India the form M^dfii 

occurs as well as khdnagi, vulg. M^dngl, vide also (a) (1). 

If, however, the word is Arabic, the relative adjective should be correctly 
formed according to the Arabic rule,'^ {vide Ar. Gr., Appendix); thus from 
A-iw bayza “ egg” is derived ^5-^, Ar. “ oval.” The form cIAju is incorrect, 
though occasionally used in Persian. Nugra “ silver ” (mod.) 

“ made of silver ” ; but classically is also found. 

As regards the final relative^ in words like Shiraz! ^ vide p. 179 of Volume 

1 Called also mur^h-i daivlai ^ Htimu “ tho Common Lammergeyer ’* (vide 

Jl. As. Soc. Beng., 1906) (not a mytliical bird) is supposed to bo fortunate; humayun 
adj. ‘^fortunate.*' 

^ This is not the Arabic that forms Arabic relatives, as ; (Pors. 

mtm) Egyptian,” etc., though it corresponds to it. 

3 The “relative noun” is a substantive or adjective, as: arziyxf^ “earthy”; 
misriyy^^ “an Egyptian.” For tho Arabic pi. of these nouns vide At* Gr., Appendix. 

Similarly abstract (Ar.) nouns are formed by adding <^4~*,as: ildhiyyat “(Jod- 

head * * ; AajLJi insdniyyat “humanity.” In imitation of the Arabic, this termination 
is also added to Persian words, as: Jchariyyat “stupidity,” also than; zaniyyat 

“ womanliness ” ; mardumiyyat, etc., vide (1) (1). Tho words “ child- 
hood ” and kardhiyat, etc., “aversion,” are Arabic infinitives and not abstract 

nouns of the above class. Vide (c). 

4 Similarly with plural of sects, as ; ph ddhriyya the sect of dahru.'^ 

•• 5, 

Jt O'C- 

the Hebrew language * ' is the feminine of the word 

6 i.e. the liglit-green colour of the skin of the kernel. 

• But a tinman/* 

«* ■* 

7 Words of the form generally make 
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1 , 2, p. 179 of the Grundries der Iranischen Philologie. It is derived from 
the Pahlavi Ih. Pahlavi dln-lk^ Persian dim, pious. This tk is derived from 
an older yaka (old Iranian) or possibly ika» 

The Hindi I is derived from a Sanskrit iha and other terminations. The 
old Iranian yaka or %ka, and the Sanskrit Ika, etc., have a common origin in 
the old Aryan language. 

Remark 7. — This 4 ^ is added to the native city of a person as a 
patronymic, but not to the name of a tribe, as ; Muhammad Hasan-i Shxrdzl 

^ 31 ^^ Muhammad Hasan the Shirazi (or of Shiraz) ; but Faih 

*Al%8hdhriQdjdrj^^ Afrdsiyah-i Turk ; GhvXdm 

^All-yi Afshdr ‘‘ (^ulam 'Ali the Afshar (of the Afshar Tribe).” For things, 
however, the is added to both the city and the tribe, as: ShdUi Kirmdni 
JU ‘‘a Kirman shawl” and qdU-yi Afshdrl ‘‘an Afshar 

carpet.” 

The Persians, liowever, say mardum-i Kirman (not Kirmdni) 

“the people of Kirman,” and zanhdyi Shiraz “ the women of 

Shiraz (and not Shlrdzl).'^ 

Remark II, — The Ar. ordinal <^13 sdnl (for M “ second ” does not end 

** 4 

in the relative ^ 5 *; there is no tashdld, neither in the masculine nor in the 
feminine : (a^^^ sdniya the feminine of also means “a second of time).** 
Yahudl (P.) has for its feminine Ydhudiyya “a Jewess ” ; also, 

“Judea ” ; and for its plural Yahud ‘the Jews.” 

The forms bayzavi (lor hayzl “elliptical” and Basrdvl 

(for Bisrl <^ 5 ^^ ) though used in Persian are incorrect ; vide Notes on 
Ar. Grammar. 

Remark III, — ^This is sometimes added unnecessarily to an adjective, 
as: dust-i qadlml (m.c.) and dust-i samlml : lurhd 

qadlmV shuda and M (m.c.) “these have become antiquated.*’ 

This ^ might be considered the yd-yi nisbat or perhaps the 

yd-yi zd^id . 

Remark IV , — This can be added to the Infinitive, as: navishtanly 

adj. (m.c.) “ manuscript ” = kbatti, Navistanl is also the Future 

Participle “ that has to be written ” ; vide (b) (1). 

1 The Arabic ordinals from 2 to 10 inclusive are formed on the measure of cAcli. 

2 Bayzl in Persian “ whiteness, purity,” but in Arabic “ elliptical.” In mod. 

Persian tu k^m -murghl “ oval ” and “ elliptical.” 

8 The Indian Parsis are divided into two olasaes. ra«wi (adj.) the moderns ’ * 
and qoidlml “ the old-fashioned.” 

* In India qalaml 
26 
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Remark F. — From or “Delhi,” Dihlavl “a man from 

Delhi.” From comes also modern and corrupt. 

Marvazl ^ a man of Marv ’ is an irregular form of MargAazi 

‘ a man of Margh ’ (the supposition being that Mar^ was the ancient name 
of Marv) ; and Rdzt ‘ an inhabitant of Ray ’ is derived from Edz jf; the 
older name of the city. 

From Kdslidn c)U(^ is formed Kashi ‘an inhabitant of Kash,’ 

and from Badakhshan, Bada^shdnl or BadaMshl (of 

Badakhsh). 

If this is is affixed to the Arabic kunyai the words ahu ^t, ibn 
disappear; thus, from ihn-i Zuhayr is formed Zuhayrt^jt^j, and from 

Abu Hanlfa comes Hanafl . 

Remark VI . — Another form of the Arabic relative termination, chiefly 

used in technical or scientific terms, is — as : jismdni “ corpo- 

real” (no tashdld in Persian on the final ^): ruhdnl “spiritual”; 

^Ijj^ nurdnl “bright, luminous” ; nafsdnt “psychologic, etc.” ; vide 

notes on Ar. Gr., Appendix. 

(4) The yd-tji mapul or of the object, expresses some person 

or thing being affected by some act, as : dast khatti “ signed ” : 

la^natl “cursed.” 

(5) The ydryi fd'il is the of the agent in such words as : jangl 

warrior” ; hikmatl “man of science.” 

(b) Other descriptions of are : — 

(1) The yd yi liydqat 4 ^b, or yd-yi qdbiliyyat « the of 

fitness ’ ; this is the ^ added to the Infinitive, as : sukhtanl ” fit to be 

burned ^ ’ ; vide Remark IV. 

(2) The yd-yi vxihdai ‘ the of unity,' and yd-yi tanklr jA'ij , 

‘ the is oi indeflniteness * ; vide § 41. 

(3) The yd-yi J^i^bl or ^ is of address,’ is the of the 2nd 

person singular of the verb, as: kardi “ thou madest ” ; ntk-l 

“thou art good.”^ This second ^ is, however, usually distinguished as, 
tW oUil yd-yi isbdUi pi. 

(4) The ydryi mutakallim or of the speaker,’ is (in Arabic 

phrases) the affixed pronoun of the 1st person sing., as: ildhl or ralibl 


1 In Ya Robb tu Karim^l va karlmt karam a$t J y 

“ Oh God, thou art generous and generosity is clemency,*’ the accent distinguishes the 
first kartmrl from the second which is a substantive karlmu 
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‘‘my Lord”^; mushfiq-i “my friend.” This is also called 

ya~yi mulatafatl “ the yd of courtesy (or benignity).” 

( 5 ) The yd-yi sifat or of qualification/ is the that is 

followed by the relative particle and gives the force of the demonstrative 
pronoun; vide § 42 (h) for other names of this 4^. 

(6) The yd-yi zd^id or * redundant occurs in the Imperative 

after a quiescent alif or as: hi-gushdy for hi-gushd “open 

this ’ ’ : hi-guy for higu . Also in other words as in (for ) 

‘‘ a clever workman ” ; inde also (a) ( 3 ), Remark III. 

( 7 ) The yd^yi ishbd' ' the 4^ of satiating or filling up/ is the 4^^ 

of poetical license used to eke out the measure of a verse as when an izdfat is 
lengthened into i : — 

The metre is ^Uclix) and the izdfats after ^^nd have 

therefore to be pronounced long. 

(8) The yd^yi istimrdrl or ‘ 4^ of repeated action,’ is the 4^ 

added to the Preterite tense to form the Past Habitual ^ ; vide p. 225 . 

( 9 ) The yd^yi ma'ruf 4^1j is the 4^ pronounced i (as in *' police ’) ; 

so named by the Arab invaders because they were acquainted with its 
sound. 

( 10 ) The yd-yi majhul C5 is the 45* classically ^ sounded like e; 

so named by the Arabs because the sound was unknown to them. 

(11) The 45- preceded by fatha and pronounced like the English diphthong 
ai in ‘aisle’ or ey in ‘they/ is called yd-yi sdkin4 maftuh rm qabl^ i.e,, 
‘ quiescent 4^/ its preceding letter being movable by fatha. 

( 12 ) The yd-yi imfat oaiUi or yd-yi izdfl 45b, is the 45* that is 
the substitute for the izdfat after the weak consonants 1 and as in 45^ 45!*^^ 
and 

Remark L — The 45* in adverbs of time may be either the yd-yi vahdat 
45b, or else what might be called the yd-yi taqrib ^b “ the yd of 
approximation,” as in 45-^;^ *asr*l bud ki bi-l^dna dmadam 

(m.c.) “ it was about evening when I reached home” ; ‘a^r-e may also mean 
“one evening, an evening; this night” (Scottice ‘the night’). In shab-l 
subh-% bdyad bi-ydyad tN-jb 4^x4^^^^ (m.c.) “ he must be here one of these 
nights or mornings, i.e. in a few days,” the 4^ may be either yd-yi vahdat 
or the yd-yi taqrib 45b , 


1 With verbs, and certain particles that resemble verbs, this Arabic 45* becomes 

4^, as : “ verily he struck me.” 

® Obsolete in Persian colloquial, but preserved in the speech of Afghanistan and 
India. 

8 Preserved by Indians and Afghans. 
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Remark II. — Yd is sometimiBs substituted for alif, as; yarmaghdn 

for armugh^n (class, and m.c.) “a present.” ^ 

(c) Arabic abstract nouns of quality are formed: — 

(1) By adding : — 

First to nouns. Strictly speaking these are formed by adding the femi- 
nine t to the relative adjectives, as: ** divinity”: being dis- 

cordant”; "‘humanity; politeness.” 

Second to adjectives, as : “poverty.” 

Third to participles, active and passive, as : mun'imiyyat “ bestow- 

ment ” ; mujarradiyyat “ being in solitude.” 

Fmrth to particles, as : from “ how ? ” : cuaaU “ substance,” 

from md^huw^ ‘ * what is it ? ” 

(2) This Arabic termination is even added to Persian words, as: 00^. 

Other Persian forms are ci-aJLaif - J P* foot- 

note 3, and notes on Ar. Gr., Appendix. 

Words formed by this addition are called “artificial 

infinitives. * ’ * 

Remark /. — In the same way, the Persian words pddshdhat (Indian) 
and nazakal are formed on the Arabic measure of najdbat cajUu, hamdqat 


Remark IL — If the feminine termination » is added to an adjective 

t 

terminating in a single 4^, there is no (ashdid, as: fern. but 

“ high ” has of course for its feminine 

§ 98 The Terminal jj. 

(a) In Persian the terminal t is of two kinds, viz. zdhir, “ manifest ” 
(i.e. sounded), and rmkhfi or muM^tafi “hidden” (i.e. mute). 

The former may be preceded by any one of the short vowels, as ; rah road,” 

anMh “grief”; farbih^ji “fat,” and is consequently sounded. s As 

already stated, final » when mute is unsounded and transliterated a : it is 
considered a vowel by some Grammarians.^ 

1 Also rah-avurd Vj (class.) and oU^ ; all mean a present brought 

back from a journey. 

» InBnitive in the sense of the Arabic Grammar, i.e., verbal noun. 

® Panja “ claws, grasp/* but panjah (for ptmjUh) “fifty.** 

^ Alter silent S, the Mfat assumes the form of h€mza, but after sounded %t it 
written in the ordinary manner, viz. ka$rah. Mute t should be, but is not always, 
dropped in writing before the hU of the plural. 
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The final » in Arabic words though aspirated in Arabic as in kali- 

maAjthe pausal form of , become silent in Persian, thus kalirm\ the 

fathu of mlm drops out. 

(6) Mute or silent t is added to : — 

(1) A noun to form a noun that bears a relationship or resemblance to it, 

as: “hand,” dasta “handle”; garm-dha ^hamnmm; 

dvdza »ji/ “ reputation; singing”: “ frame ” (of door, 

picture, etc.) : dftdba “ ewer.” This % is called Im-yi muaJid^ 

bahat “the » of resemblance.” 

(2) It is added to both stems of the verb to form substantives. Thus 
from hastan (Imp. stem hand) “to bind” comes handd “a slave,” 
and from didan (shortened Inf. did) comes dlda “eye”: giristan 

(girl) “to weep,” girya “lamentation”: ndlidan ('ml)^ 

ndla AiU “complaint”: shukuja “blossom”: larza tjji “trembling” 
from larzidan : khanda laughter.” 

This % is called hdryi makhfl-yi fi^li “ the silent 

verbal h. ’ ’ 

(3) It is added to adjectives to form analogous nouns, as: safid 

(adj.) “white,” safida siydk “black,” siydha “an 

inventory, list of items” ; panj ^ ‘ ‘ five,” panja “ a claw, a bunch 
of fives, grasp, possession” ; but chap^'^ “left,” chappa^^'' left-handed.” 

(4) It is used to form adjectives or adverbs of time, age, number, etc., 

as: cJiakdrsdla"^ “four years’ old”; du*mdha “two months’ 

old ’ ’ ; har-ruza jA ‘ ‘ daily ’ ’ ; chahdr-shaba “ every fourth night ’ ’ ; 

shdbdn-ruza “lasting 24 hours”; du-dila “wavering, of two 

minds ” : du-bdra “ once more, over again ” ; chand-ruza “ endur- 

ing for a few days, short-lived”: har-sdla aIU ^ “yearly”: ruza 

“ daily, also a fast ” ; panpshd^a Aa-U ^ “ five pronged ” : du-ruya^ 

“ double, two-faced ” ; du-marda^ “of two men ” (task, work, etc.). 

This » is called hd-yi nisbat . 


I iSafida-yi (or sapidchyi) {{ubh “ the dawn “ : siyahl~yi chashm 

(ra.c.) “the black of the eye,” but siyaJm-yi hisab <XaI^ (ra.c.) 

“a list of the account, statement.” 

^ Subs, chahar-salagl panpadlagl etc., etc., “ the state of 

being four and five years* old.** 

» Dvrruya sipah opposing (facing) armies.” Du-ruya Ajj»; 

sometimes means in two ranks, but whether facing each other or one beliind the other is 
doubtful. 

* Mi-dUni$tam chandmarda bctJUdj budam (m.c. ) = “ I 

knew my limitations ; capabilities.*’ 
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(5) The feminine form of ^ome Arabic past participles is used substan- 

*j>t 

tively in Persian, as : mujassama “ a statue from mujassam embod- 

ga 

ied'^: it is really a feminine agreeing with surat, etc., understood: ^Joy ^'0 
** an inclosure.” This is also the “ h of resemblance ” ; vide (6) (1). 

(6) In such words as shdhdna 43 iiUl^ ‘‘ fit for a king (or kings) ” : mardJdna 
etc., the 2$ is called by some native grammarians hd-yi liydqat 

“the h of fitness or suitability,” and is supposed to be added to the noun 
in the plural (shdhdn, etc.). 

Ana however, occurs as a separate suffix, as in “in a self- 

interested manner” ; dastdna “glove” : sdldna “yearly ” ; vide ^ 108. 

(c) Further uses of mute » are : — 

(1) To form the past participle, as: rajta “gone” (pi. raftagdn 

“the departed, the dead ”). This I is called Jid-yi mut^tafi- 

yi maf^ul “ the silent h of the passive participle.” 

When, however, the participle is past active, as: shunida guft 
“ having heard he replied,’ ’ the % is called hd-yi atf * ‘ copulative » ’ ’ 

and is considered equal to the conjunction j “and,” as: shunld va guft 

(2) It is used to form the agent (a present participle) of the verb, as: 

navisandja “writer” (also part, “writing”) and is then called 

ojJLcU' Tid-yi muf^tafuyi fd'iliyyat “ the silent » of agency.” 

(3) It is used to form the feminine of Arabic words, thus malik “king” ; 

malika “ Queen ” (in Arabic malikah). This t is called hd^yi tarns. 

Remark, — In Persian, this feminine t is considered a silent 7i, but not so 
in Arabic, thus malikaV*^ (and malikah) Ar. 

(4) To form the diminutive of nouns, vide § 96 {b) (3) and Remark. 

Remark I. — The final mute » of a Persian word sometimes becomes (j 
in Arabic, thus pista, P, “ a pistachio-nut ” is (3^* fuataq in Arabic. 

Rermrk IL — The final i is sometimes redundant, as in chdra : 

Inna, 

§ 99. The Suffixes ban or * vdn\ vdna] 
and un and cjl? van. 

[a) These suffixes are said to be a corruption of mdn c>bc, contracted 
from mdnanda jjjJJU “remaining” (also “resembling”). 

They are more probably the Sanskrit suffix mn or wan, and are, accord- 
ing to Platts, in 0. P. and Zend pd?ia. 


i Oari-wSn or or Hindustani, “driver of hackney-coach^ 

etc.’* 
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(6) This suffix added to substantives forms substantives, as: — 

(1) hagMjan (me.) ‘'gardener’'; darvan (m.c.) “porter”; 

pdatdn “ sentry, watchman ” ; shuturbdn “ camel- man (in charge 

of camels) ” : saya-hdn “a shelter (from sun, rain, etc.)”; (this last 

is usually written giribdn “collar of a coat” (that which 

guards the neck ).” 

(2) To nouns it forms adjectives, as : 'mihr-bdn “kind” (in m.c. 

mihrahdn *). 

(3) Oar dun “the wheel of heaven”; wdzliun “inverted” ; 

humdyun ^ ‘ ‘ fortunate.” Van and vdna affixes 

forming substantives of relation, as : parvmta “moth (feather-like)”; 
astarvana astarvan salarvan f^tc. (lit. mule-like) “barren, 

a barren woman ’ ’ ; pulvdn (bridge-like) the raised path or partition 

in a field.” 


§ 100. The Suffixes gar gar , gdri kdr 

(а) The Persian suffix gar is the old Persian suffix hdra, Sanskrit hdr : 

it signifies “doer or maker,” as: MdmaUjar “ performer of service, 
attendant ” ; parvardagdr “ one who provides nourishment, i.e. God 

(also a king)” : kdm-gdr “ successful” ; dmuz-gar (m.c.) “ teacher ” ; 
ruz-gdr “time, QtoV \ ydd-gar (in m.c. ydd-i-gdr) “souvenir”; 

gunah^gdr or^l^jjii? gundh-kdr “sinner” : sdz-gdr also jkjb* sdz-kdr 

(class.) “agreeing with (of food, climate).” 

Remark, — In ydd-gdr “ memorial, souvenir,” etc., the idea of agency 

is not marked. 

In ruz-gdr “ time ; fortune ’ ’ it Is even less prominent. 

(б) Oar is a similar suffix, in Zend kara and in Sanskrit kar: it is 
probably connected with, or contracted from, kdr gar jt, etc. ; vide (a). 
It has the signification of the English suffix -er. Examples: zargar 

“ goldsmith (or a worker or maker in gold) ” ; tavdngar “ rich” ; kdr-gar 
“one skilful in business; also taking effect (as of medicine, of an 
oration, etc.) ” ; klmiijd-gar “ an alchemist.” 


1 Mihr, P. : Sanskrit mitr or mitra or mihira. By ailixiiig a ^ [ya-yi masdar or 
ya-yi mushabahat, vide § 97 (a) (I)| wo get further siibatantivos, as: shiUttr-bdni 
“ the work or office of camel-man ’* ; mihrbanl “ kindness.” 

^ Huma u or humdy tlie Lamraergeier or Ossifrage, a bird anciently 

reverenced. 

8 All are connected with the verb kardan, P. “ to do,’* Sanskrit hartumy and 

give the idea of actor or action. 

^ Sometimes written as : • 
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Remark /. — It should be noticed that gar J generally signifies a maker, 
while gar indicates a performer. 

Remark II. — By adding a formative the suflBx gar% is formed 
which signifies “art, business/^ as ; u shiMr-ch%-gar% naml-danad 

(m.c.) “he knows nothing about the business of a shikari,^ * In India 
hdioar-chulMna-gan “ the culinary art.” 

If two words occur together, it is usual to add the suffix to the 
second only, as: Bdh% w* Sufhgari “the Babi and Sufi 

religions.” 

(c) Kdr ^ “work” is another suffix sometimes interchangeable with 
gar. 

Bad-kar “ evil-doer ” ; jajd-kdr “ oppressor ” ; gundhrkdr t\sS 

(in India, gundh-gdr) “evil-doer, sinner Hr* “one who has 

committed a fault.” 

Possibly in dmuz-gdr and kam-gdr etc., the affix is substi- 

tuted for kdr 

§ 101. At ;f, ddr dl Jf, 

(a) By cutting off the final ^ of the Infinitive ^ and adding dr, verbal 
nouns are formed : — 

(1) Indicating action, as : guftdr “ speech ” ; kirddr ^ y^/ “ works 
(as opposed to words) ” ; cSdar y^.i> “seeing, sight.” 

(2) This termination sometimes gives the sense of an agent, as : Wiarxddr 

(m.c.) “buyer”; firxftar ^ “deceiver”; “ a wor- 

shipper (class.); a nurse (modern).” 

(3) Occasionally this termination is found in concrete nouns, as : kushtdr 
(m.c.) “'anything killed (also slaughter); classically anything slain in 

sacrifice” ; murddr y^'C “carrion, i.e. anything that has died of itself ; also 
(m.c.) anything killed otherwise than with the orthodox Muslim rite.” 


1 If, however, the suffix be added to both words, tlien the copulative j must be 
pronounced t?a, as: hab%-garl va sUfi-garl iSJ^ : vide also 97 (b) (3), 

foot-note (3). Similarly tagsir u gunah-kdr or taqBlr-kdr va gundh-kdr j 

or 5jb? j . 

® Also taqalr-war^ taqalr-dar and taqalr-mand, 

8 By adding ^ 5 , substantives like khidmaUgarl “service, office of 

attendant ’* ; zargarl “ the business of goldsmith ** : kargari “ skill (in doing or 

making anything) ’* are formed. 

4 According to Platt’s (Hindustani Grammar) the suffixes are /ar, and dar, added 
after cutting oft dan. 

^ Note — ^nbt kardar as might have been expected. 

® Farushanda (m.c.) not farv^tar : farlhanda (m.c.). 
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(4) Some adjectives with a passive signification are formed by this suffix, 
as : giriftdr ‘ ‘ taken captive ; arrested. ’ ’ 

(5) Dtvdr yyj,d “ wall ” is said to be derived from ddv “ stratum 
und dr. 

(b) Ddr is the Imperative stem of ddahtan “ to have, to hold,’* 

and in compounds generally signifies ‘‘holder, keeper,” as: plshdntddr 

(m.c.) “fortunate”; dh-ddr ^ jtd vT (m.c.) “a man who looks after 

tea, pipes, etc. ’ ; hissa-ddr (class.) “ share-holder.” 

It is also used in forming adjectives from nouns, as: ptch-ddr 
“ twisted.” 

If the noun be a compound of two synonyms, the affix is added to the 
second noun only, as: pick u Idiam ^ ^ “twists,” pich u khamddr 
^ j “ twisted ” : ^aql u Tiush-ddr ^ “ intelligent, etc.” 

Remark . — The Infinitive itself can be used as verbal noun, as : dmadUtn-i 
man ^ 4 ^/of «« my coming ” ; vide § 115 (k). 

The shortened infinitive can also be used as a verbal noun, as : Icharld u 
jarulchi ^ “ buying and selling” ; az gufUi u man tn kdr kardam 

y y (m.c.) “I did this at his instigation”; vide 

§116 {j)(Jc). 

(c) Al Jf is a relative suffix that forms substantives, as : cJiangdl 

“ claw ; fork” ; JUi^ dumbdl'^^ tail, after-part.” 

In zangdl J&j rust ” (for zangdr, the letters I and r being interchange- 
able) the termination appears to be redundant. 

§ 102. The Turkish Affixes Jl or chi Bash - Task or Ddsh 

(a) The Turkish affix chi affixed to a noun, forms a noun of the agent or 
a noun indicating possession ; it occurs chiefly in modern Persian. Example : 

qushrchl •* falconer ” ; handuq-chl “ a musketeer ” ; shikdr^ 

chi “ a shikari ” ; qdtir-ch% “ a muleteer ” ; “ a servant 

who prepares coffee.” ^ 

In Persian this chi appears to be applied to professions onty. 

1 By imUla, dtv. 

^ Abddri is a mule with saddle-bags fitted for a journey; lamp, tea-materials, 

pipe, etc., etc. : also called y^i nahUr-dar. 

8 Or bd ^aql u hush j b . 

^ Chi has much the same signification as wald in Urdu. In the Uighur dialect 
of Turkish (Kashghar and Yarkand), this suffix is added to the Future participle of 
Infinitive to signify the agent, and to a noun to signify profession, as : zakdt-chl 
‘ ‘ custom’s official. ’ * 

8 The business of ono servant, as guests are continually dropping in. 
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If the substantive end in », the % is dropped, as: J^izan-chl 
“treasurer” ; mash^al-chl cU-SkAal “torch-bearer (in India dish-washer, 
scullion)” : farvanchl “one who writes parwanas, or Government 

orders, etc.” 

After a soft letter like cj, cht in m.c. sometimes becomes ji as : 
hustanji “ a gardener ” ; miyanji “ a mediator.” Possibly 

jl instead of chi is commoner in Tehran owing to Turkish influence. 

For the forms shikdr-chl-gan qush-cM-gari 

etc., vide § 100 (b) Remark II. 

(b) A few compounds are formed by the Turkish words bash “ head,” 
and task or dash “ companion,” as : qiziUbdsh (lit. red- headed) “ a soldier; a 
Persian; Qizil-bdsh; etc., etc.”; yul-dash^^ a guide ” ; beg4ash or J^wdja- 
task “ fellow- servant.” 

§ 103. Dan 

The affix dan signifies sometliing that holds, or contains, a vessel, 

as: — C) namahddn “ a salt -cellar ” ; qalam-didn “ a pen- 

case ” ; I^dk-ddn (m.c.) “ the grave ” ; kumdpddn a copper 

cooking-pot ” ; ^ anfiyya-ddn (m.c.) '‘snuff-box.” 

Remark , — Compounds with the suffixes and those mentioned here- 
after that signify ‘place,’ as: - aiU. . (as in 

rud-bdr), etc., form ‘ Persian compound nouns of place ’ ( djio ). 

In Arabic the ‘ noun of time and place ’ has special forms, as : maqtal cliflAS 
“ place of slaughter, a vital spot ” ; mashriq ” the East” (time or place 
of rising); masjid “ mosque.” 

Those ‘nouns of place’ that signify ‘abounding in’ (formed by the 
suffixes zdr sdr ;U, bdrjb, IdM ^11 - - - are sometimes distinguished by 
the term * nouns of excess.’ 

Such words as ® “cursed” are included under For 

4^-^- vide § 68 VIII. 

§ 104- Zdr jij, sdr jU, stdn or isidn l^kh kada 

gdh dbdd , gard khdna shan 

(a) The affix 2ar y} signifies abounding in, as : — 

(1) Namakzar “salt-ground (where nothing grows)”; shura-zdr 


1 In Arabic but in Persian also 

^ Ji is a Western Turkish form of chi. 

* A long box with a sliding drawer that contains pens, an inkpot, and scissors with 

specially-shaped handles, for cutting the paper. Somo qalam-dans are beautifully 

painted and are very co 8 tl 5 ^ 

♦ Originally used for baking a kind of bread in fat. 

® In Persian anfiga without tashdid. 

« Compare ‘ skilful ’ : vide § 108 (a) Remark. 
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jfj ‘‘saltpetre ground”; "alaf-zar ;f3 uilc “meadow” kar-zar )\j 
“ field of battle (place of deeds) ; gul-zdr (m.o.) “any garden.” 

(6) The affix sdr ^U# has the same meaning, and forms substantives and 
adjectives, and denotes plenty, magnitude, similitude, or possession, as : — 

(1) Kuhsdr jU “hilly cha^hma-sar “a place full of 

springs ” ; sharm-sdr ^ “full of shame.” 

Remark I. — Sang^sdr kardan jU-itw “ to stone a person.” 

Remark II. — In rul^sdr “ cheek,” the termination appears merely 

to modify the word “ face (m.c.),” 

(2) It also denotes “like.” Ichdk-sdr^ jU.>LS. “like dust, base, low- 
born” : shall- sdr “like a king, kingly.” 

(3) It is used for sar “ head,” as : — sag-sdr (old) “ dog-headed ’ ’ ; 

suhuk-sdr “ light-headed ; also unburdened by luggage ” ; nigu-sdr , or 

nigun-sar or^i-uxiyoj in classical Persian = “one who hangs the head 

from shame”; but in modern Persian only “inverted (= sar-nigun),^^ 

(c) The affix start or istan signifies “ place,’ ’ and is derived from 
the Sanskrit sthdn “ place.’ ’ The former is used after a substantive ending 
in a vowel and the latter after a consonant, as: hu-stan ^'a garden 

(place of scent) ” ; Hindustan^ “ India” ; gulistdn^^'^ “ garden” 

(place of roses or flowers); qabristdn “grave-yard”; Farangistdn 

“ Europe.” 

In a few words the termination gives the idea of time, as : tdbistdn 
“summer ’ ’ ; zamistdn ‘‘ winter ” ; bahdristdn “ spring.” 

Remark . — As regards the termination ^ an found in so many names, 

M. Chodzko writes : — 

“ Quelques erudits persans m’ont assure qu’anciennement le formatif 
du pluriel c;f, donnait aux mots primitifs le meme sens geographique que 
leur stdn\ i.e. qui est tres probable; car an veut dire aussi : propriety de, 
appartenant a ; ©z an hud, de son propre avoir, de ce qui hi 

appartient. Examples : — 

hemadan nom d’une ville, drdeldn nom d’une province, 

gildn nom d’une province, <^’^^3^3 rmzenderdn de meme, 


1 C/mman is an eirtificial lawn or any stretch of good grass or a meadow, etc., ‘a^a/- 
zdr a green spot covered with weeds and grass. 

® Kuhiatan means country with 6t(/ mountains; huhaar “hilly.” 

8 With the formative “humility.” 

4 Also Hind. 

6 For the adverbial termination an {bamddddn na^gahan and 

rSfitSn (Afghan), etc. vide Adverbs. 
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uzeT’bljan de meine, vaJi ,5 deshUi haverdn, 1© desert de Haveran, 

doivent, suivant ces erudits, etre traduits: les Hemeds, les Ardels, les 
marais (jil), la contree dans la quelle (ender) il y a beancoup de grands 
{maz) arbres ou des chenes (mazu), les adorateurs ou les enfants (big-beee) 
du feu (azer), les deserts de TOccident (haver), etc.” 

Remark. — In poetry is sometimes pronounced as: guUilMn 

Jf, for gulistdn 

{d) The affix signifies “place,” or “numerous, copious,” as : — 

sang-ldM (m.c.) “ a stony place ; rocky, stony ” : div lakh 

^ ‘ a demon-haimted place.” 

(e) Kada signifies “habitation, house,” and as the last number of a 
compound, “place,” as : — Atash-kada (m.c.) “ temple of the Magi ” ; 

may-kada (m.c.) “ a tavern ” ; nmiam kada (class.) “house of 

mourning” ; huUkada oj “ an idol temple.” 

Remark, — Jn kadMudd “a married man, a householder”; kad- 

harm “a housewife, a good manageress,” the prefix is an abbreviation 
of kada 

(/) Gdh (Sanskrit gdtu) is an affix denoting : — 

(1) “ Place,” Q/s :~~Khwdb-gdh ‘‘ bedroom, also a cloth valise for 

bedding” ; tal^Ugdh (m.c.) “an open-air platform for sitting on” ; 

farud-gdh jjlf djy (m.c.) “halting place”; nishiman^gdh (m.c.) 

“ a seat ” : dram-gah it (m.c.) “ a resting place.” 

(2) “Time” ^.Shdm^gdh H “the evening time”; dn-gdh^ 

(m.c.) “ then ” ; pasdngdh “after that” ; hi-gdh “ untimely, out 

of season.” SuMian norhayad guft magar dngdh ki maslahat bdshad (class, 
and modern) ^ y&d d i vide also § 116. 

(g) The word dbdd* suffixed to a noun denotes a city or place of 

abode, as: Bahrdm-dbdd (Bahram Town). 

The adjective dbdddn is not used in forming compounds. 

(h) The affix gird or gard found in a few names of towns, appears to 

have a similar signification, as: (•f^ Bahrdm-gird : Yazdijurd (for 

Yazdigird). 

In Ddrdh-kard (near Shiraz), the suffix is perhaps a corruption. 


^ Also aang-tdhlLa (m.c.) and aangiatan (m.c.). 

^ In m.c. matam Mkana or matam-aara or 

s Qah it is sometimes contracted into gdh ^ : (not to be confounded with ^ gvh 
which means “ human excrement).” 

* Abdd kardan “to cultivate a place, or found a town ” ; dhddl 

cultivation; also the condition of being populous or inhabited.” 
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(i) Khi % "‘house” as a suffix has a somewhat similar meaning 
to kada%<^ and gdh as: Icdr-Midna “factory” : rud-ldidna AilaL 

properly “ bed of a river ’ ’ ; and hence “ a river.’ ’ ^ 

(;) The suffix shan added to nouns, also forms a noun of place, 
as : gul-shan “ a rose-garden or rose-bed.” In rawshan {Jtj) (for rawzan) 
“ window ” it is a corruption. 

(k) Nd U (sometimes nay is added to nouns or adjectives, as: 

tang-nd a narrow place”; idz-nd or tlz-ndy (class.) “the 

prominent part of the sword edge that does the work (lit. place of sharp- 
ness) ” ; db’Ud Uof “strait.” 

In Indian Persian, this suffix is often written 

Remark, — Nd b is also added to some adjectives to form substantives of 
cognate meaning, as : dardz-nd (class.) “ length.” 

§ 105. Umand Wand , and Mand - 

Ndk Ik iJf. 

(а) Mand is a suffix joined to nouns, generally to form adjectives, 
and signifies “ possessor of, possessed of,” as : — 

KJiiradmand “possessed of wisdom, wise”; aqlmand iyUisf 

“intelligent ” ; sud-mand profitable ’ ’ ; tanu-mand *< strong.” 

In arjumand ( (also arjmand) “ noble,” and harurnnnd 4 / “ fertile, 

fruitful,” the suffix is a form of mand. 

Wand is occasionally found for mand as in J^wislid-wand 
“kinsman”; puldd-wand hard (like steel)”; M^udA^wand 

“ master.” 

( б ) Ndk added to substantives, forms an adjective of quality, as : — 

gham-ndk cilui “sad”; I^awf-ndk “frightful”; Matar-ndk 

“ dangerous ” ; dard-ndk “ painful.” 

(c) Ak is a termination used to form some substantives from verbs, 
as: pushdk “raiment” from M^urdk “food” from 

; mzdk ‘ ‘ gonorrhoea. ’ ’ 

Remark . — In maghdk viUx “ditch; low place, etc.,” from magk^ 
“depth,” and tabdk •J’W “ fever,” the termination, apparently the same, 
is termed a ‘ relative suffix ’ by native Grammarians ; vide § 115 (e). 

§ 106- Bar and Ydr ;b. 

(a) (1) The suffix bdr Jj signifies ‘abounding in,’ as: zang-bdr jb ^ 3 , 
i.e. Zangibdr ( ‘abounding in blacks’); rud-bar (class.) “channel of a 
river ” : sang-bdr ^b (old) “ abounding in stones, stony.” 

1 There is hardly a river in Persia. Any dry ‘ nala * that becomes a stream after 
rain, is called nidrhhana. 

® With the formative is, hhiradmandl 
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(2) Bar is also the root of, and signifies raining, scattering,” 

and is used to form compounds, m :—gawhar'^bdr ^ scattering 

pearls” ; shakarMr '' raining sugar, mellifluous.” 

(3) Bdr)^, is also a substantive signifying “load,” and is also used in 
compounds, as: pur-bdr ^ fruitful (of fruit trees)”; sar-bdr (m.c.) 
‘ ‘ a small extra load on a transport animal” 

In a few adjectives, the suffix takes the form of as : haMitydr 

‘‘fortunate” (also hajcht-var ox baj^tur, and baMt-mand); hush- 

yar or Jiiishydr “ full of senses, intelligent.” 

§ 107. Avar jjT (contracted jt ); Var j., and vdr ; Gan 
cy^\ and Mdn 

(a) The affixes dvar )y\^ and dr yS , which are used in forming adjec- 
tives from substantives, are from the verb “to bring” and signify 

“bringing, producing, or displaying,” dihdvar “brave (dis- 
playing heart)” : zur-dvar “strong (bringing strength).” 

In sdldr “ chief,” the suffix is the same, but contracted. 

(&) Related to the above mentioned are vdr andmr and vara'. 
these suffixes mean “endowed with, possessed of, full of,” as: — ddmsh-var 
(m.c.) “learned”; ummidvdr “hopeful; a candidate”; 

gush-vdr (or gush-vara) “ a ear-ring (becoming or adorning the ear) ” ; 

shdJirVdr “befitting, or worthy of a king, kingly ” ; zarra-vdr %)d 

“like an atom ” ; jdn-vdr “ an animal (possessed of life) ” ; suhhan-var 

“ eloquent mm-mr “famous.” In mushUvdra ‘‘handful, 

the measure of a hand,” the s is redundant. 

In dillr (also dil-dvar “brave,” is another contraction of the 

same suffix. 

Remark. — The suffix vdr is sometimes redundant, as: sazd-vdr 
‘ ‘ worthy.’ ’ 

Injtr^fdj ranjur “sick,” the suffix is perhaps the same as var. 

(c) The suffix gdn signifies similitude, as: ^uduygdn 
“ a great lord ; happy.’ ’ 

It also, like vdr jfj, signifies “ worthy of,” as: rdygdn^ ) 

“worthless (fit to be cast on the road)”; ahdy-gdn'^ (for shdh-gdn) 

“ fit for a king” ; hdzdr-gdn (for hdzdr»gdn) “ merchant.” 


1 Qawhar-harl iS)^ subs, with the formative iS- 
In India generally, but vulgarly, hoshiyar. 

3 With the formative dilrQvarl 

* All adjectives may be used as adverbs, but adjectives in var and ana bt are 
specially adverbial in their signification. 

3 In India pronounced ; ra-^gan^ aha-t^gan^ etc. 
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Remark. — Dihqan is the of dikgan or dih^lMn 

In girdgdn “ walnut ” the suffix is perhaps a corruption of ej»^ 

^‘like.” 

{d) Man “like/* as: ds-mdn “sky** (like a revolving 

‘mill-stone*); mih-mdn “guest.** In shddmdn the suffix 

seems to mean “continuity”: or ^li = “ glad*’ (i.e. temporarily 

happy). Musalmdn is by some said to stand for musUm-mmi, by 

otliers to be a corruption of the Persian pi. of muslim, and by others to be a 
corruption of the Arabic plural. 

§ 108. Ana ^ ; Ina , In and A 71 ^ and An Ray, and Vdv j, 

(а) The inseparable suffix ana added to nouns or adjectives signifies 
“like”; as an adjective it is usually applicable to things, not to persons, 
as : — 

Alarddna “like a man, manly”; dlv-ana “mad (like a 

div) ’ * ; rubdhdno “ fox-like (in behaviour) ; wily ’* : zandna ailij “ femi- 
nine, peculiar to women ** ; zishtdna “in an ugly manner”; ziringdna 

“in a smart or clever manner” ; dast-dna “glove”; ruzdna 

(adj.) “daily” ; viae also § 43 (aa) and § 98 (6) (6). 

It can also be added to Arabic adjectives ‘djizdna “helplessly, 

in a helpless or humbled manner.” 

Kdghaz-i dustdna “a friendly letter ’* (but not mard*i dusidna 

“ a friendly man **) ; dustdna could, however, be used as an adverb, 

as: dustdna kdr kard “ he acted in a friendly manner.” 

In J^awfndk-dna pursid (m.c.) “ he enquired fearingly,” the 

Persian affixed ndk wib added to the Arabic substantive forms an 

adjective “fearful,” applicable to persons; while the additional affix dna 
Aif forms an adverb or an adjective applicable to things. Tarsndk-dna 
has the same signification, but its compounds are all Persian. 

(б) (1) In and ma are two more formative elements used for 

forming adjectives of relation (nisbat), as: — zarrin (m.c.) “golden, made 
of gold ” from zar )} gold; slmin^ (m.c.) “ made of silver” : pashmtn 

adj. “made of wool,” or pashmina **jj*A^, subs, “a woollen stuff” ; 


1 All adjectives may be used as adverbs, but those in var and ana are specially 
adverbial in their signification. 

® Buzina (class.) “ daily; daily pay, pension.** 

8 In modern Persian siTti means “wire**; the Arabic word nw^ra is used for 
silver and tMa Hj? for gold : but Mkayll zar darad (m.c.) “he is very rich ’* ; zar-varaq 
0)3 )) (m.c.) “gold leaf,** 
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pustin^ “an Afghan sheep-skin coat”; pusttna^ i^]*) 

“mad© of skins”; ptsliin “of former times ” ; dlrma^ (m,c.) 

“old, ancient: (rare) “of silver” (also also and 

Remark. — Adjectives formed by the terminations dsd Uf, -ana , etc., 
signifying “like,” or by fdm gun , etc. “colour,” are classed as 
“nouns (adjectives) of similitude.” 

(2) The termination In also denotes resemblance in colour, as: 
zumurradln “emerald green”; zarnn “golden coloured”; 

hulurin “ like crystal or made of crystal.” It also forms superlatives. 

Remark!. — From sang “stone” comes sangin “heavy,” 

but sangl ‘ ‘ made of stone. ’ ’ 

Remark II. — The suffix In {jj also forms the superlative degree, but in 
piahtn and pasln it seems to have a comparative sense. 

It is also added to the cardinal numbers, as : avvaltn ; vide § 48 (c). 

(c) The suffix an like the suffix In is used to form relative 

adjectives and nouns as in biyabdn “desert” (from vT p^y^n 

“end ” ; kuhdn “horse-saddle; camel-hump.” 

The suffix in plshdnl “ forehead ” is probably formed from this an. 

This suffix is found in names, as: Iran and Turdn Isfaimn 

Mdhdn^ (near Kerman). 

In dhaddn “inhabited,” it appears to be redundant. 

In suhhgdhdn bdmddddn yagdn yagdn hahdrdn 

the suffix is adverbial. 

In jdmddn and jdndn c>hU. it is adjectival. 

(d) Jn c> joined to some substantives forms relative nouns, as: riman 

(adj.) from rim “pus, matter,” etc. ; jushan “ coat of mail ” 

from jush “a ring (in a coat of mail, etc.).” 

It is sometimes pleonastic, as: pdddshan for paddsh ; 

for zibd Uj 3’» for suy*^'' side, direction ” ; lafchan for 

lafch “ thick-lipped, camel- lipped.” 


1 P^tlndaridan (class.) “ to blab out a secret** and 

pustln Jeandan (class.) or dar pustin’i has-l uftadan (class.) “to 

backbite * * are classical idioms. 

* In puat-i mtshina aat ya huzlna? b (m.c.) “is this 

a sheep or goat’s skin ? ’* 

8 Dir “late,” but ydr-i dlrlna an old friend.” 

^ An-i niabat. 

5 Ir ji] and Tilr are said to have been sons of Farldun. 

8 Always pronounced Mahun. 
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(e) According to native Grammarians a final r is added to some 
substantives for nishat, as: angushtar ‘‘ring” from angusht 

“ finger” ; lahar ^ “tavern ” from lah aJ “ wine.” 

(/) Native Grammarians give instances of final formative vav {vav-i 
faHliyyat ^ in patu from pat oo “goat’s hair, wool”; (paUu 

in India is a woollen stuff, but patu ya in Persia “ a blanket”) : shashU 
“ piss-a-bed ” ; rlshu “bearded”: the last, however, is probably a 
corruption. 

§ 109. Agin or Gm 

Gin ert? is a contraction of dgln from dgandan ‘‘to fill” ; gin 

and agin therefore signify “ filled with.” They are used as suffixes to nouns, 
to form possessive adjectives, as: — gJaam-gln “full of grief, sorrow- 

ful”; ^ashm-gln “angry”; sharm-gln^ “ashamed”; 

‘ambar-dgln “full of amber” ; surma-gln (class) “full of 

surma (or antimony for the eyelashes) ” ; t^irad-dgln (m.c.) “ wise.” 

§ 110. The Formative d (alif ^) 

{a) This inseparable suffix forms adjectives and participles from verbal 
roots, as, from ddn the root of ddnistan “ to know”, ddnd"^ 

“learned” ; guyd ; hlnu Uy; vide also § 70 (a). 

It is added to adjectives to form abstract nouns as : garmd “heat,” 
sarmd “ cold ” ; pahnd “breadth ” (also pahnd-% 

Remark , — ^The following examples illustrate the forms that are included 
under the title of “Irregular Present Participle,” as 

distinguished from the ( or) Jdi “ the Real or the Regular 

Present Participle” in — anda — li,\> “knowing”: “skilful”: 

“purchaser” : “thief” (Imp, rt.) ; (= “hearer 

of complaints ” : ^ “fond of learning”: “of little sense ” ; 

“ feeble” : “of pleasing speech ” : “ servant ” : 

“ a wise man ’ ’ : ‘ ‘ painful ’ ' : e^by^ “ camel-man ’ ’ : “ king ’ ’ : 

“painful”: “rifleman”: “Lord”: “hard 

as steel ” : “ hero.” 

Under this head are also included such words as : “ spy ” : 

“executioner”: “kind”: “mischievous,” etc. Also, of course, 

the Arabic Present Participle of the form JUli, as: “ tyrant.” 


1 Sharm-ru j) “shy, bashful.” 

4 This verbal alif is called Alij-i faHliyyat vA^I. 

8 Many of these are also “ compound adjectives.** 

♦ The “ participle “ formed by adding an Impera. root to a noun is generally called 

( 

27 
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(b) Some adjectives expressing fulness and completeness are formed by 

inserting an alif between the two compounds, as: lab-a-lah ^ ‘‘ lip to 

lip; also brimful sar-a-sar"^ “entirely”; gun-a^gun^ “of 

many colours, variegated” ; sar-a-pa “from head to foot, cap-a-pie.” 
Vide also § 140 (h) (5), (6), (7) and foot-note. 

(c) Prefixed to some Persian words it signifies privation, as: ajumbdn 
“ motionless, fixed.” 

(d) Alif is used to form the vocative singular. When used to summon 

or to attract attention it is called cdif-i vJUi “ the aK/ of calling.” 

When used in the vocative of distress, as in darlglid “ alas! ” it is called 
alif 4 nudba “ the alif of plaint.” 

For the different kinds of alif, vide § 2. 

(e) BuMidrd fjhfcu is said to be derived from fcwMar (Zand) “ wisdom, 

1 earning,” because of the learning that prevailed there. Some native 
grammarians style this final d, alif4 vasfiyyat ‘-^t, and give as further 

examples zibd 'xj) and gandd foif : in these, however, the alif appears to be 
that of the participle [vide § 2, Remarks II]. 

§ 111 . Fdm^ ^li, (Pam and Warn ; ; Oun ; Charia 

(а) The suffix /am (rarely or(*j) indicates “of the colour, form, 
or likeness of,” and is affixed to both substantives and adjectives : siydh-fdm 

(me.) “blackish”; WUfdm (-b cUi “somewhat ruby- coloured ” : 
ntl-fdm cAu bluish ” ; zumurrud-fdm “ rather like the green hue 

of an emerald ” ; kuhl-fdm (♦b ^ = misl-i surma (A/^ dl/o). 

Instead of sometimes is found, as : |^h sapid-bdm “ whitish.” 

(б) Gun signifies “colour, species, form, fashion, etc.,” and in 

compounds “of the colour of” : Idla-gun aljl “poppy-coloured, scarlet”; 
guUgun “ rose-coloured ” : gun-d^gun ^ “ of various colours, also, 

of various sorts.” 

Quna-ash zard shuda he’s become pale (from sickness).” 

(c) Gharta sometimes written c^rcia and also /arfa means 
“ colour, hue,” and occurs in a few compounds, as: zard-charda and 

1 Syn. lab-rlzj^j^ “ overflowing/’ lab-bi-lab ^7^-7^ “ Up to lip.” 

« Or sar-hirsar : as hirdih va bisitan i man sar-bi-sar ml^gugarad 

(m.c.) “ my income and expenditure are equal.” 

3 Syn. rang-a rang, 

* In Persian / and p are often interchangeable; ptl or /tZ “ elephant ” ; saplda 
aaflda “ white ” : pam or warn are not used in modern Persian as suffixes ; 

but warn or pam (m.c.) debt.” 

5 Kubl or aurma “antimony, collyrium.” 

8 Qulha-yi gun-orgun ejyJ by? “ various coloured flowers”; huVuh4 gvmrU~gun 

“ books by various authors ** ; murgh-l hd^parha-yi gunrd-gun dldam 
^ (m.c.) “ I saw a bird of many colours.” 
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zardrcharta (old) “ yellow coloured ” (not used of people). Accord- 

ing to some grammarians this affix is found only in the word siyah-charda 

{d) Rang is also used, as sdbza-rang etc., 

vide § 112 (/). 

(e) In old Persian dtz Jjd and diza »>i^ are also found for dts as: 
Jiab-dtzjjji night-coloured, black”; “the name of Khusrau's horse.” 

These suffixes are now obsolete ( ). 

§ 112. Asd Uf, Sd U; Sdn Vask (jwj, etc.; Das 

Vand <x>j. 

(а) Sd^ U and dsd are affixes signifying “ like,” as : Uf iJU-c mushh 

asd “ scented like musk ” : amhar-sd “ resembling amber (in scent) ” ; 

sihr-sd “like magic ” \mardrdsd Uf^^ “like a man, manly.” 

Remark, — These suffixes must not be confounded with sd U from sdytddn 
“to rub,” and dsd t*-f from dsudan (m.c. intr.) “to be 

satisfied, refreshed, etc.,” both of which also occur in compounds, as: jahha- 
(or jaliin-) -sd U or U “rubbing the forehead on the ground, 

making a profound reverence” ; ruh-dsd Uf “ soothing the mind.” 

(б) sdn e)U has the same signification as the suffix dsd or sd, and is 
probably akin to the Sanskrit samdn and the Hindi sd. Examples : shlr-sdn 

(class.) “like a lion” : sham^-sdn e;U (m.c.) “like a candle”: 
J^urshtd sdn c)U (m.c.) “ like the sun ” (also J^urshld-wdr )\y ) ; 

yak-sdn (m.c.) “alike.” 

Remark. — S'an c^U sometimes stands iov istdn c^UUt, as: ^drsdn 
(class.) for J^dristdn (m.c.) “ a thorny place.” 

In modern Persian sdn-i quskun dldan ^ c;U “to review an 
army ’ ’ ; Imruz sarhdzhd sdn dddand , or az sdn guzashtand 

c^U (m.c.) “ the troops were reviewed.” 

(c) (1) Vash {pash or fash obsolete), is an affix signifying 
“like,” as: mdhvash (m.c.) “like, or beautiful as, the moon”: 

ghuncha-vash “like a bud (of a pretty mouth) ” ; qamar-vash 

(class., rare) ; farishta-vash (m.c.) [also farishta-sdn (m.c.) 

or farishta-vdr )\y (m.c.)]. 


t Probably connected with the Hindi sa (hala-sa “black-looking”; mujh-sa 
“ like me *’ ; dev Jed sd “ like a demon *’). 

^ In modern Persian dsuda Jeardan and aauda ahudan . 

8 Sdn i*)U is Eastern Turkish : in UIghur it signifies the total (in number). The 
Qazzdq use adn for either ten or a hundred millions (the author is uncertain 
which)* 
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(2) In place of vash, are sdmetimes found fash and pash (but not in 
modern Persian), as: shah- fash “like a Shah”; sarv-pash 

** like a cypress.” 

Native Grammars also give the form has, as : shtr-bas ‘‘like a 

tiger. ’ ’ 

(d) Das and dis are also suffixes signifying “like,” which are 

used to form adjectives, as : khurdis “ like the sun” ; mahrdts 

“like the moon”; das has the same signification as dls but is 

very rarely used. 

Remark.^The Zardushtis sometimes write Khudd U (kis va daman ast 
j Persian) = “God is eternal.” 

(e) Vand ooj “ like,” as : Khuda-vand “ like God, lord, possessor ” ; 

hence by contraction “ master, husband ” ; puldd-vand 

‘ * hard as steel, also the name of a hero.’ ’ 

This suffix is also used for mand “possessed of,” as: dawlat-vand 
= dawlat-mand 

Remark L—Tl\iQ word dvand “furniture,” especially “ kitchen furni- 
ture (as pots and pans)”, appears to be derived from dh vT “water,” and 
vand (old) “experiment; labour; praise; vessel; vase; cup.” 

Remark II , — These nouns and adjectives of similitude, formed by the 
suffixes dsd Uf , vash sdr ;t--, ana gun vand man c^bo, etc., 
are styled 

Remark III — Kirddr is also used to form adjectives of resemblance : 
farishtakirdar *^j9 “like an angel,” 

§ 113. The Suffix mn , 

The termination added to the cardinal numbers forms the ordinals, 
as: chahdr-um “fourth”; hisUuhaftum ^ “the twenty- 

seventh.” 

Note that in a compound number the termination is added to the 
last only. 

§ 114. The Termination -ish ^ ^ , 

This termination added to the Imperative root forms abstract nouns, as : 
ddnish “knowledge” from ddnistan “to know”; hlnish (m.c.) 

“ sight ” from dtdan (root bin) “ to see ” ; jushish (m.c.) ‘ * boiling ” ; 

dzmayish (m.c.) “proving”; drayish (m.c.) “adornment”; 

nikuhish (m.c.) “reproaching, blaming,” also sar^zanish (m.c.). 

J Called shm-i mctfdarl (^) or shtn-i masdar. Radical sh as in the word 

Is called ehln-i ad% 




CHAPTER XII. 


§ 116. Verbal Nouns, and Nouns and Adjectives derived 

from Verbs. 

(a) The Imperative root of the verb is sometimes a substantive, as from 

suMtan (tr. and intr.) to burn ”, suz ^ (m.c.) ‘‘ burning, inflam- 
mation ’ * ; ranjldan ‘ ‘ to be grieved ’ ’ , ranj ‘ ‘ grief ’ * ; bi-dih u hi- 

stdn-i man'^ er® (m.c.) ^‘my expenditure and my income”; hidih- 

kdr )\^ (m.c.) debtor ” ; bistdn-kdr (m.c.) creditor.” 

(b) A few of the verbs ending in udan form substantives ending in an 
e;T, as: farmdn ® “ an order” Irom far mu dan ; ^ayrndn^Ui^ “promise” 
from paymudan “ to measure ; to travel.” 

Remark, — Asdn^^m'^^ however, is an adjective “easy” (from dsudan), 

(c) A few nouns are formed by adding dk J>1 to the imperative stem, as : 
suzdk “ gonorrhoea,” vide § 105 (d). 

(d) For nouns derived from verbs and terminating in silent f>, vide 
§ 08 {b) (2). 

(e) Some nouns, generally compounds, are formed by adding a yd, or 

hamza and t/a, to the Imperative stem, as: had-gu^i ra^t-ahu^l 

bidih (m.c.) “debt”; bidihl (m.c.) “revenue of a 

district”; shinavd^i “power of hearing ” ; guy (obs.), vide § 97 

( 1 ). 

In bind^l ^^5Uaj the termination is added to the verbal adjective 

For jahdnddri “ sovereignty,” vide § 97 (a) (1). 

(/) For 15^ added to the Imperative stem, as: dfarinish “ crea- 

tion” from dfridan, vide § 114. 

(g) For verbal nouns in arjT, as : dtddr “seeing,” vide § 101 (a) 

( 1 ). 

(7i) Thelnfinitivoalone,affirraative or negative, can be used asanoun,as : 
az dad ujarydd kardan hick fdHda-% mat ^ j 31 (lu.c.) 

“ there is no use in screaming and crying out ” : aznd guftan-i ® in harf J^ayli 
paahlmdn-am 1^3* (m.c.) “ I am very sorry I did not 

mention this.” 

In bar md IdMian dvurdand ji “they charged us,” the 

Infinitive is used as an object. 

t Suziah is commoner. 

a Bistan for hiaitan, 

8 Arabic broken plural faramtn Farman has become anglicized 

under the guises firmaun, flrmand, phirmaunt etc., etc. 

* Or faHda (without ^ of unity). 

8 In modern Persian Ai is often prefixed instead of li, vide (q). 
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Poetically, and sometimes in m.c., this Infinitive can be used in the 
plural, as : — 

jj^ y j Si) y 

Az paridanhd^yi rang u az tapndanhd-yi dll 
^ Ashiqd hlchdra har jd hast rusvd ml-shavad, 

“ By his changings of colour, and the beatings of his heart, 

The wretched lover compromises himself wherever he is.” 

Indmadan-hd va raftan-hd-yi md samarna-kard j 
(m.c,) “ these comings and goings of ours produced no result ” ; but it would 
be better to substitute here dmad u raft-i bisydr for the plural Infinitive: 
«? guh-J^urdan-hd is a common expression in m.c. 

(/) For compound nouns formed from the Imperative stem by afBxing 
iSi ^ide § 97 (a) (1). Further examples : — 

From to smell” comes buy ‘‘scent”; from intr. 

to traverse ” comes puy (but pity mt-kunad (m.c.) “he 

8 searching ”) ; “ t-o grow,” ruy i^j) ; intr. “ to mourn ”, 

muy j ^ ^'^^shusht u shity wsLshmg^ ; ral^Ushuy <^) 
“ a washerwoman,” but raM-shit^l “washing clothes : the act or 

state of being a washerwoman.” 

{j) It was stated in (a) that the Imperative root is sometimes a noun. 
Similarly the Preterite stem (or shortened Infinitive) is sometimes a noun, 
as : sar-navisht ^ “ destiny ” ; guzasht kardan oJio.? “ to pardon, 

let off ” ; rlJ^t “ the casting ; form ’ ’ ; d^du bdzdid ^ 3 !^ j visiting 

and returning visits” ; vide also § 116 (7). 

(k) Sometimes the Preterite stems or shortened Infinitives of two verbs, 
with or without the copula are used as a substantive, as : ddd u sitad 
^ d\:i (m.c.) ” commercial transactions” : Jdiarld u faritkht j 
commerce ” ; dmad u shud 5 or dmad u raft ^i) ) or in m.c. 
also raft u dmad : guft u shunld «>o.hw ^ ^ (Syn. guft-u-gu). These 

forms are sometimes in m.c. used in the plural, as : ddd u sitadhd-yi u ziydd 
ast “ he has extensive dealings.” 


* Lawh-i Mahfuz ^jJ “the Preserv’^ed Tablet,” on which tlie decrees 

of God regarding men are recorded. Tn the Qnr%n the term is used for 
the Qur^aii itself. The law tablets of Moses are called alwah. 

5 Ba^-dld he used alone (for the return visit), but not did : bi-dtdan-i u 

raftarn j] (m.c.) not did “ I went to visit him.” 

5 Compare Hindi ten den. 

* Or Mkarld farnMhf ; ®lso Icharld u faruah ^ (m.c). 

6 Qll u qal ^J[3 j iX^ ‘‘noise of taking” is somewhat similar; qlV’’ Ar. “it was 
said and Ar. “he said, are coupled by the Persian conjunction w jj (in Arabic 
j wa ) : vide § 1 16 (c) Remark on doubled words. 
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(l) Sometimes both stems of the same verb are used to form a noun with 

or without the copula as : gufUu-gu J ^ cui? , or guft u guy , or guft-gu 

oif, [= guft u shunidy ‘vide’ (Aj)] “conversation”; just-ju or just u ju 
^ j “ search ” (or just u juy). 

This form, also, can have the usual plural. 

(m) Sometimes in modern Persian two Imperatives of different verbs 

are used, as: bi-gtr u bi-kush subs, (m.c.) (seize and kill) “ arrest- 

ing”; bi-g%r u bizan j (rare) (seize and beat) “ tumult, noise,” 
or gtr u ddr ^ or ddr-gir j4 “ tumult, confusion, trouble”; 
bi-gir u bi-band j (m.c.) “ tumult.” 

{n) Sometimes the Imperative stems alone are used, as: gir u ddr 
(m.c.) “tumult”: vide (m); tak-d-pu * (m.c.) “searching”; 
tak-d^daw “running.” 

(o) Sometimes the Imperative stem of the same verb is repeated,^ as: 

kash-ma-kash (J^ “ pulling different ways; also quarrelling ” (kas?i ma- 

hash ddshtan): bi-kush u bi-kush ^ “fighting, rowing (crying ‘kill 
and kill’) ” ; kash-d-kash ^ (m.c.) “ a struggling” ; kashd-kashl 

(old) “allurement, attracting” ( kashish, subs. m.c. “ attracting”). 

(p) For the Noun of Agency farushanda “ seller ” ; gu-yanda 

“ speaker,” etc. ; vide § 43 (r), and • — 

Sdzanda-yi kdr4 murda n zinda tu4 
Ddranda-yi in charJ^4 pardganda tu4. 

“ Who framed the lobs of quick and dead but Thou ? 

Who turns the troublous wheel of heaven but Thou ’ ’ ? 

{O. K. 471 Whin,). 

(q) The suffix added to an Infinitive (as kardani^ pi. kardani-Jid) forms 
nouns and adjectives. Examples : m zuruf rijchtani hast 

(vulg.) “ these vessels have been cast ” : m rang pukhtani, na shustani 

(vulg.) “this has been coloured by boiling not merely 
dipping”; in sukhtani ast (m.c.) “this is for burning”; 

^urdani-hd (m.c.) “ food, eatables ” ; Masih dar dunyd dmadanl bud 

y (m.c.) “Christ had to come into the world” : in khdna 
^ardb-shudani na-ddrad (m.c.) “this house is so 

strong it will not go to ruin.” 


• This alii' is called alif-i *at,f Ui l i g ‘ Also iak u pity j vJb 
^ For force of repetition, vide * doubled words.’ 

Mard hdyad ki dar kashakash dahr 
Sang-i zlrln~i ^ayd ha shad. 
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The negative is formed by prefixed wa as: na-guftam (m.c.) 

“ unfit to be uttered ” ; na-shumdanuhd (m.c.) “things unfit to be 

heard ” ; vide also § llfi (m). 

In modern Persian, however, ai can be substituted, as: 

(r) The Past Participle, Persian or Arabic, can stand for a noun, as: — 

^ 9 y iXav Axjji sS* 

Az hddisa-yi zamdn-i dyanda mo- purs 
Va^z har chi rasad chu nist pdyanda ma-purs 
In yak-dama naqd rd ghanlmai ml ^-ddn 
Az rafta mayandlsh vaz dyanda ma-purs 
“ Ask not the chances of the time to be, 

And for the past, ’tis vanished, as you see ; 

This ready-money breath set down as gain. 

Future and past concern not you or me.” 

(0. K. 278 Whin.). 

Rajta and dxjanda “what is past” and “what is to come,” 
hence “the Past” and “ the Future.” 

A 71 bih ki bi-jdm-i bdda dil shdd kuyiim 
V^az dmada u guzashta kam ^ ydd kunlm 

“ ’Tis well to drink, and leave anxiety 

For what is past, and what is yet to be.” 

(0. K. 308 Whin,). 

Vide also Example in (p), 

Ouzashtagdn or murdagdn or “ tlie dead ” ; vide also § 43 

(r). 

Muharramdt “things forbidden; black clothes”; mahsurin 

“ the beseiged”; manzur (m.c.) “aim; objection, view, 

intention”; maktub “ written ; a letter”; al maktub “Holy 

Writ.” 

Remark. — Persian nouns derived from verbs are called 
“compound verbal nouns,” or ( or;«>^Jh ) as opposed to 

the real Infinitive when used as a noun, which is then styled or 


1 In original zamana AlLcJ perhaps a misprint for zaman-i ii)bo3* 

2 Note continuative Imperative. 

S Kam, negative; not “ less but “ not.’* 
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The Past Participle, however (used as a noun), is not called hdsiUi 
masdar. 

A few Persian nouns of instrument ( Alf ) are by some grammarians 

included in the hdsiUi masdar JUeUh., as : “a cup, a measure” and 

a razor,” but this seems to be an error. 

COMPOUND WORDS. 

§ 116 . Compound Substantives. 

(а) Persian abounds in compound words chiefly substantives and 
adjectives. 

Compound substantives are formed as follows : — 

(б) A compound noun analogous to such English compound as cart-horse, 

is formed by the juxta-position of two nouns (in the English order) without 
xzdfat^^ as: ruz~ndma “ newspaper diary; account of daily expendi- 

ture’ ; ')ahdn-pandh jsUj “Asylum of the World (in addressing the 
Shah in writing or speaking)”; dshpaz Jdidna (m.c.) “cook- 
house”; sliah-l^un (class.) “ night attack ” ; barf-dh “snow- 
water from the hills”; shutur-murgh properly the “ Ostrich” (but 

wronglj'' applied to other birds): gul-harg (poet.) “ rose- petal ” ; but 

gul-i barg (m.c .) “ any non-flowering plant with coloured or variegated 

leaves”; Mdvar-zamin (class.) (or mashriq-zamm ) “the 

Orient”; gjiarq-db “deepwater”: miydn^pdcha (in.c.) “ a 

certain portion of the breeches ’ ’ ; tah-jur*ah ^ a 5 “ dregs.” 

This compound is styled murakkab4 mazji )• 

Remark /. — In some Arabic-Persian compounds the second part of the 
compound is tautological, as: sahar~gdh xlf (m.c.) “morning,” also 

sahar-gdhdn (mod.) ; manzil-gdh (m.c.) “ a stage, halting 

place maklab-Mdna AjIa. “school ” ; masJiriq-zamin (m.c.) 

“the East, Eastern Countries”; matba' khdna ajIA (m.c.) “printing 


1 Adjectives are also formed by two nouns, as : haTcht~yar “ fortunate; rich ” ; 

sh^T'dil. Vide § 44 (6) (3). 

2 The words ikhbar and aJdihar are also occasionally used for newspaper.” 

8 Ash-'paz “a cook.” lu India a cook is called hawar-chl (from 

bdwar, subs, and adj., and the T. affix chi), i.e. “a person to be trusted ” ; originally 
an officer whose duty it was to taste the chief’s food, perhaps to prove that it was not 
poisoned: hdrwar-chi Mkdna (India) “cookhouse”; hawTxr-chVgari (India) 

* the culinary art. ’ ’ 

X Better ahab-'i khun (m.c.), also used by Firdawsi. 

6 But db-i barf oy wT “ iced water ” (cooled by snow). 

® But tah-i db wT a 3 “the bottom of the water.” 

7 Amongst Indian Grammarians incorrectly 
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house”; ma^had-gah v>^ (m.c.) ‘‘any place of worship”; mawHd-gah 
(m.c.) “ appointed place of any meeting, rendezvous.” 

In a few compounds an adjective is prefixed to a noun, as: bad-hu ^ c>jj 
“ stench ” (also adj.) ; Musk-sdl JU or l^ushk-sall “ a famine 

year (a year of drought)”; saftd-rhh (subs, and adj.) “grey 

bearded; an old man.” 


Remark 11. — Such compounds as Miwab-qah it etc., have already 

been mentioned in Derivation of Words, vide § 99(a) and (6), § 100, § 101 
(6), §102, §103, §104. 

Remark ///.« — Many compounds are formed with sar as : sar-chashma 
** a spring of water,” vide § 117 III (a) (4). 

(c) Two substantives of the same signification joined by the copula, 
form a copulative compound noun, as : marz u hum ^ jj'o (m.c.) 
“empire, country” ; marz u kishvar j jjo (class.) = marz u bum (mod.); 
tab u tab ^ j heat ’ ’ ; pick u tab j ^ “ writhing ’ ’ ; nashv u namd 
«« growing (i.e. growing and increasing)”; Mar u J^ass j 
‘ ‘ thorns ” ; ^ dad u hudud crying for help ’ ’ (shouting justice and injustice).® 

Remark. — In qll u qdl Jii ^ the two portions of the compound are 
Arabic, lit. qil^ “it was said ” and qdl^ “ he said.” 


(d) Also two substantives of different significations may be joined 
either by Vdv-i ‘ Atf^^ or by an alif, as : dh u hawd ^ “ climate 

(water and air ^ ) ” ; saijr u shikar j “ an outing and hunting ’ ’ ; zand 
shu^l ^-5 “ wedlock ” from zan ij) “ wife ” and slmy “ husband ” ; 

in ddam misUi divu dad (m.c.) y “ this man like a beast.” 
In }Mrt u pirt y (m.c.) “odds and ends, small belongings,” the 
words have separately no signification. Zur u sliur y “noise 
and tumult ” (of a waterfall, river, or of attacking soldiers entering a city, 
etc.). Often the second word is a ‘ meaningless appositive’ ^ ( tdbV4 mulimal 
cU^xj gAi, as: shur u shdr y = zur u shur y 

Remark 1. — Adjectives used as substantives are also so employed, as: 
garm u sard y 1 ^?, and tdll^ u shir in “the ups and downs ” 


1 from Ar. 

2 Compare also ahaMk dar shakh (adj.) “intertwined.” 

8 Easterns attribute good or ill-health to either the water or air of a place. Hava 
can be used alone for “climate”; ab alone generally means literally that the water 
of a place is good or bad. 

♦ A Persian gentleman’s shikar is a sort of picnic. 

6 For such compounds as tdk-a-pU vide § 114 (n). 

® By some Persians considered a radlfa ‘synonym.* 
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and “ bitter and sweet” (of the world). In zir u zabar kardan 
“ to make topsy-turvy/’ the words zir u zabar are in reality nouns used 
ordinarily as prepositions. 

In nist u nd-bud kardan ^ to annihilate” (to make ‘is 

not ’ and ‘ was not ’ ) the two portions of the compound are verbs used as 
substantives. 

Remark II , — The compound may consist of two Arabic words, as: akl u 
shurb 5 “eating and drinking; meat and drink” : ^ 

“ ordering of affairs ’ ’ [(3^; ‘‘closing a fissure, mending ’ ’ , and 3-^ cleaving, 
rending”]. ¥ot qil-u-qal, vide {c) Remark. 

(e) The contracted Infinitives of two different verbs, or the contracted 
Infinitive of a verb combined with the Imperative root of the same verb, 
together form such compound substantives as : dmad u rnjt cu5; j ; did 
ubdz-did ^ gujt-u-gu ^ 3 ; vide § 115 (k) and (1), 

(/) For a compound noun formed from two Imperatives or Imperative 
stems, vide § 115 (m) {n) and (o). 

(g) A Numeral or an adjective, with a substantive, form a compound 
noun, as *— si-pahar “ the afternoon ” ; yahshamba “ Sunday ” ; 

chahdr-pd ^ “ a quadruped ” ; chdr-fasl Jaai (m.c.) “ summer-house ; 
(open on all four sides).” 

From adjectives similarly formed \vide § 98 (6) (4)], the final formative 
» is for nouns changed into gi, as : panjah-sdla adj. ‘ ‘ of fifty years ’ ’ ; 

panjdh-sdlagi ^ “ tlie state of being fifty years old.” 

Examples of an adjective and substantive : — sarkh-db “ rouge” ; 

safid-db vT “ a liquid-white for the face.” 

Qi) Substantives are also compounded from an Imperative root preceded 
by a noun (or an adverb or a preposition), as (jSf “ cook ” ; 

tlr-anddz ® ‘‘ archer ” ; ru-numd “ a present given to the bride by 

the bridgegroom to induce her to show her face (for the first time^) phia 
duzjy “ a cobbler, who patches ^ shoes.” 


I Also Gharhar-paya aAj tmt in India this is a “ bedstead.” 

5 Ba In pdnjah-salagl ml-tavanam ruz-l dah farsciMi hishidr pu-piyada bi-ravam 

py (ni.c.) “in spite of my fifty 

years 1 can walk more than ton farsakhs a day.” 

8 Ash-pazi *Hho office or business of cook”: llr^uidUzl 

“ archery.” 

^ The Afghans call the first wife “ my father’s wife,” i.e. the wife married to please 
the fatiier; the second wife they choose for themselves. In Persia, girls generally 
manage to get a secret view of their intended, and often flatly refuse to accept him. 
Ditto with the men. The Parsi women are not in ru-hmid, they are rn-haz. 

6 Kafsh-duz “ a shoemaker.” 
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In pish-kash “present}, giffc”, ptsh is a noun used as a preposi- 
tion; daat-hand “bracelet'*; pas-anddz “savings"; pisTi- 

“ servant" (also adj.). 

Remark.— In zar-baft j3, the corruption of zariba fta, the verbal is not 

the Imt)erative stem. 

(j) A few compound nouns are formed by adding the Present Participle 
in to a noun, as: — khil^ at-pushan a place outside big cities 

where the recipient of a robe of honour from the Shah advances to meet it and 
be invested; barg-rtzdn “autumn"; db nzdn e;i>rl; a fete 

observed by Zardushtis and Armenians, in which water is thrown. 

Remark I .Sina-suzdn (m.c.) adj. “ running fast " 

Remark II , — A Persian ‘noun of instrument' (Aif is generally a 
compound, as: oJiy “penknife"; bddrbizan “fan": ^ JUUa 

da5^^na^ “ handkerchief," but in Arabic there are special forms, as: miftdh 
^Ui>o “ key " : mibrad “ file " ; vide Notes on Arabic Grammar. 

(j) A few compound nouns are formed by suffixing the contracted 
Infinitive or Preterite root to a substantive or adverb, as : — 

(1) Qardr-ddd “ arrangement, engagement " ; sar-guzdsht 

“ adventures " ; ydd-ddsht “ memorandum " ; chashm-ddsht 

“ expectation of favours.'^ 

This form can take the usual i)lural, vide also § 115 (;). 

(2) Bdz-dld jb “return visit" ; hdz-l^tpdst jb “calling to 

account, retribution; demanding reasons for action taken"; bdzrddsht 

30 “ hindering " ; [haz ydft (k,) 3^ recover from (a 

person) "]; piah raft ddshtan or kardan or progress, 

improve" ; ptsh-nihdd “custom." 

(k) (1) A preposition (or adverb) and a substantive may combine to 

form a compound noun , as : pish JMdmat (m.c.) “a servant"; 

pish J^dna (m.c.) that portion of a camp sent on ahead to 

be ready on arrival; pish- daman “apron"; ham-rdh 

‘ ‘ fellow-traveller. ’ ' 

(2) Also a preposition and Imperative root as : pish-Mwdn 

“one who announces the arrivals of guests; a leader in religious recita- 
tions " ; pish-ras " first-fruits." 

(3) Also a preposition and the contracted Infinitives, as : pishrddd 

AlA (class.) “a law-giver" ; pish-l^wurd (rare) “ an early and 

light breakfast " ; ^ vulg. for “leavings." 

(?) An adjective prefixed to an Imperative root may form a noun, as : 


1 In India ru-mal 
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durbm^ “field-glasses, opera-glasses,” durughgu ^ “a liar’^; 
l^ush-nams calligraphist ” (either professional or unprofessional). 

Remark /. — Adjectives are also formed in this manner, as: hdrlhhln 
“ looking into details : also, particular about trifles (m.c.).” 

The two last examples in ( 1 ) may also be adjectives. 

Remark II . — In dur-hdsh-kun (jSb (m.c.) a man who clears the 
way for a personage, a man who cries ‘ dut-haali^ ’ an adjective is prefixed 
to two Imperative stems: dur-bdsh kardan uwb (m.c.) “ to clear the 
way ” ; dur-bdsh subs, (class.) “a baton for clearing the way.” 

(m) An Infinitive or a Future Gerundive preceded by nd may form 

a noun, nd-shunxdan “ tbe non-hearing ” ; rdst nd-guitanlkd 

(m.c.) ' * tellings of untruths = durugh-gnftanhd (m.c.) ; nd shunldam 
(m.c.), pi. nd-shumdant-hd «« things unfit to be heard ” ; vide 

also § 115 {h) and (q), 

(n) Many adjectives are used substantively. Compounds like pidar- 
sUlMa'^ (m.c) “blackguard,” etc., etc., are treated under the head of 
Compound Adjectives. Shdh-zdda “Prince” is a substantive. Vide § 44 
(b) ( 6 ). 

(o) Sometimes a phrase is used as a substantive, as : dar-bi-dar (m.c.) 

“a mendicant” (lit. from door to door); l^dna hi-dush Ail*, (m.c.) 

“ any wandering tribe, such as the Gypsies, etc. (lit. house on shoulder)”; 
halqa hi-gush ^ aM*. “ slave (lit. ring in the ear)” ; kun-ma-kun 

(lit. “do and don’t do”) “hesitating; also a commander; also orders.” 

Such phrases can also be treated as adjectives and joined to a sub- 
stantive by the izafat, as : ghuldm-i halqabi-gush Afil*. , “ bond-slave.” 

(p) In modern Persian there are a few Turkish compounds, confined 
to titles or offices. These, however, present no difficulty. 

In Turkish lar is the plural termination, and t (after a vowel si) is 
the 3rd Person affixed possessive pronoun “his,” as: bjA darydbeg-i 

“lord of the sea (a title) [lit. the sea, — his lord] ” ; begJarbeg-i 
(title) lit. “Chief of Chiefs” (in certain districts == Mayor)”; tshik dqd-si 
bdshd (modern) “chief usher” (apparently from isMk 

“ a door, gate ” ; dqd-si “its master,” and bdsh i “its head.” 

(q) A few Arabic phrases are treated as substantives, as : md hazar 

(m.c.) “ pot-luck or anything prepared in haste, (lit.) that what is or whatever 
is, present ” ; md-hazar-i (with yd-yi tanJdr ) ; Id-vhd 1% if 

lit. “ I don’t care” ; laytula'all cW 5 “ prevarication, procrastination” 

1 Zarra-hln “ microscope or magnifying glews.” 

^ PI. pidar aukhtoha 

8 No izafat; ii the izafat ( ^ ) were inserted after Halqa, it might be mistaken 

for the is of ooity. 
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(lit. layt^ At, “would that” and perhaps,” saying “ would that 

and perhaps ” ). 

Az Tiastl yi J^wlshtan bi-kullt rasta 
Payvasta hi-mihrah-i dlasWim imruz, 

“ I am become beside myself, and rest 
In that pure temple, “ Am Not I Your Lord ? ” 

(0. K. 272 Whin.) 

Alast^ in Arabic signifies “ Am I not ? ” and in the Qur^an occurs 

the phrase os^ii ; hence in Persian ruz^i alast the day of the ‘original 

Covenant of God with man * ^ ; Sdni^-i kun fa^yakun ^ ^U> “ the Creator ’ ’ 

(lit. the maker of ‘ be and it will be ’). 

Md-jard Pers. “an event” (for Ar. “what happened”). 

Kun fa-kdn^ ** the Creation ” (lit. “ be and it was ” — the words used 

by God at the Creation) ; Mdlik-i kun fa-kdn^ iJJU> “ the Creator.” 

(r) Also a Persian phrase may sometimes be considered a compound 
substantive, as : hdld va yak sd'aUi digar nii-kunad ovcl--* 

(m.c.) = imruz u fardd mi-kunad «xx5' ^ \dj3 (m.c.) “he is pro- 

crastinating.” 


Before the creation of this world. 



PART II. 




CHAPTER XIII. 


SYNTAX. 

§ 117. On the use and omission of the izafat. 

Something has already been said about the use, the pronunciation, and 
the forms ’ of the izafat in § 43. 

Though omitted in writing (being a short vowel), it cannot be omitted in 
speaking. 

/. — Oases in which the izafat must he inserted. 

{a) The izafat is, in Persia but not in India, always inserted between the 
proper name of a person and his profession, or between the title and profes- 
sion, as : Muhammad Khdn-i tdjir^ na Muhammad Kh dn4 saqat-farush (vulg. 
na-ki (m.c.) “ Muhammad Khan 

the merchant— not Muhammad Khan the grocer ’ ’ ; Dablr^-s-Saltana^yi 
Vazir “ the Dabir-us-Saltana, the Vazir ” : {hvLtDahir^-s-Saltana 

Vazir-i Kirmdn ^Uf '‘the Dabir-us-Salfcana, the Vazir of 

Kir/nan ” ) ; Mu^ayyid'^'UIsldm4 Mudir the M. of Islam, the 
Editor.*’ 

(b) The izafat is always inserted after a proper name followed by the 
territorial or tribal designation ; thus, Hdji A yh d yi Shimzl 
“ Haji Agha of Shiraz^” ; Hdtim4 T “ Hatim of the tribe of 
Tay”; Hasan4 Baluch^ “Hasan the Baluch ” : Hasan4 Afshdr 

JJLi\ “ Hasan the Afshar.” 

The izafat also couples the proper name and a nickname, or a descriptive 
epitliet, as : Bahrdm4 Our (not Bahrain Our) ; lskandar4 Zu'l Qxrnayn 

“Alexander the Great (lit. the two-horned)”; ^Isd-yi Masih 
India ^Isd Masth) “Jesus Christ”; Musd-yi Payghambar 
(111 India Musa Paighambar) “the Prophet Moses.” 

I The izafat has three forms ^ (after the weak consoaants j and j ) ; and 

after silent h : after iS it is either ^ or - 7 -. When its form, expressed or under- 
stood, is — , it is pronounced like short « or 6 , as in “ bid '* and “ bed in other 

cases like yi. 

* Note the Persian adjective where we use a substantive in the genitive case. 

8 is a relative adjective. 

4 Baluch and Afshdr are to be c msidered adjectives. The latter word is also 
Afshdrl, as an adjective, qdli-yi Afshdrl (not Afahdr) “ an Afshari carpet.’* 

28 
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(c) The words country, kingdom, city, river, ete., are coupled to their 

names by the imjat, as: Mulk~i Iran “the country of Persia” ; 

shahr-i Kirmdn “ the city of Kirman” daraM4 bid “ the 

willow tree”; guhi uastaran “the white nastaran rose, sweet-briar” ; rud-i 
Nil the river Nile ” ; murghri humdy “ the bird (known as) 

Huma.” As the last two examples show, the izdjat is sometimes used 
between two nouns that in English are in apposition. 

(d) The imfat is also used in the titles of books, as: Kitdh-i makr4 zandn 

“ the Book of (or on) the Wiles of Woman ” ; kitdh4 0uli8tdn4 

Sa'di wUS', Compare also Injtl4 Yulianna “the 

Gospel of St. John ” and the Arabic Kitab'^'UMuluk “the Book of 

Kings.” 

(e) The imfat is also used to form patronymics and surnames, as : 

Ru8tam4 Zdl J 3 “ Rustam (the son) of Zal ” ; Isd-yi Maryam t 

“Jesus the son of Mary ” : Sulaymdn4 Dd^ud “ Solomon the son 

of David ’ ’ : AgAd ^dn4 Khipdja lit “ Khan the Eunuch ” ; 

'Umar4 Khayyam “Omar the tent-maker^”; Husayn4 Jmdm (but 

Imam Eusayn) “ Husayn the Imam.” 

{/) The izdfat is used with the Persian and Arabic fractions, as : msf4 
ndn4 caa) “half a loaf”; sih-yak4 jam-Hyyat “three 

quarters of the crowd”; suls4 kitdh “one-third of the book.” 

Nlm, on the other hand, is treated as an adjective, is used in compounds, 
and is always without the izdfat, as: nlm ndn4 ^ “half a loaf,” nlm 
mail ^ “ half a maund.” 

(g) The superlative, whether Persian or Arabic, is usually followed by 
the genitive plural, the two being connected by means of the izdfat ; but as an 
intensive epithet, it merely qualifies its noun like an ordinary adjective, as : 
ashraj mard4 o^f “a most noble man khilqat4 ahsan oftiA. “ the 
best creation,” or ahsan l^ilqat4 

An Arabic superlative before a noun used collectively may retain the izafat 
in such cases, as : dast khatUi muharak dar 

a8'ad4'^ zamdn ziydrat 8hud “your letter reached me in the best of time,” 
but dar as^ad zamdn4 or dar hihtarln vaqt4^ without izafat) “in a most 
fortunate time ” ; u mardri hihtarln ast *. 1^1 (Indian) or u bihtarln 

mnrd ast (class.), ov u hihimln4 mardum ast^z^\ 

(m.c.). 

Remark.— The use of an imfat after an Arabic superlative preceding a 
singular noun that is without the ^ of unity is probably in imitation of the 
Arabic construction (3^*^' • 

1 Khayyam, the takhallua or ‘ nom de plume,* and the profession of the poet. 

2 Dar a8*ad-i zamdn-l is also used, but is incorrect. 

3 Izafat-i maqlvbl. 
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(4) A noun or an infinitive qualified by a phrase must be coupled to it by 
the izdfat as though the qualifying phrase were an adjective, as * ; ruz4 ha'd 
uz In zad u Mhurd ^ h) “ day after this skirmish” ; az 

hdlditan'i du daf'a , or az du daf'a bdMtan jdji “from 

twice losing” ; bi-htsha-yi nazdik-i shahr <u “ to the forest near 

the city”; chtzhd-yi dar dn sanduq\ iumdnlidryi dar 

kamar-am c 5 ^ “the tumans tied up in my kamarband.” In 

rahm dvardan bar haddn sitam ast bar nlkdn j3 ^ 

(Sa‘di) “to show pity to the bad is to show tyranny to the good,” there 
should be no izdfat after dvardan , though in modern Persian one is 
often inserted ; reverse the sentence bar baddn rahm dvardan 
and the reason for the omission becomes clear : kushish kardan4 dar in kdr 
(m.c.) “ striving in this business ” (but dar in kdr kushish 
kardan )> bisydr lab-i chu la' I u zulfayn-i chu mushk 

e^->5^3 ^ “ and many a ruby lip and musky tress ’ ’ (0. K* 

Rub. 137 Whin ) : va pish az dnki bichdra hi-rasad nass-i sarth-i ahharia^ 
mahrum latifa bar-angll^ta hud 

iAjai (Anv. Suh., Chap. I, Introduc., St. 3) “ and before that 
helpless one could arrive there, the clear text of * the avaricious is dis- 
appointed, etc.’ ” 

/. — Izdfat after Particular Words. 

[a] After the words w'i^and hazrat the ^2(7/a^ is always inserted, 

as: jandb-i halc%md)dshi “His Honour the Chief Physician ” : 

jandb i mirzd Clerk ” : jdndb4 qunsalO^^ otc. : flazrat4 

Paygkambar : Hazrat4 Sulaymdn .* A' ala Hazrat-i 

Shdhinshdh4 Irdn ij\j\ o^»^3cvaXc( (Title of the Shah). 

(6) The izdfat is used after the word mahlagh (sum), as: mahlagJi^i 
duvist tumdn vajh4 naqd flpo (m.c.) “ thesum of 200 tumans 

in cash.” 

(c) The Arabic word ahl(jA\ “ people” (belonging to any particular place, 
creed, art, etc.), and its plural ahdli, is always followed by the izdfat^ 
as: ahl4 Kirmdn cUt “the people of Kirman ” : ahUi Islam JU>( 
“ the Muslims ” : ahl4hijdb “ veiled ’ ’ (class.) ; ahl4 sayf va qalam 

^ j Jai (m.c.) “ the military and civil ” : ahl4 Miiydnat lUi (m.c.) 

“treacherous” : ahUi ^hir Jai “hypocrites”; ahl4 qubur^ cUi 
“ the dead.” 

Remark I. — Occasionally the Arabic construction is used, as : cIaI 

ahP'tdariqat — ahl4 tariqat “fellow religionists.” 


J This izafat though required in modern Persian, is generally omitted in Indian. 

2 Mahalla-yi khamushan “the quarter of the silent’* (a city cemetery): ahahr- 
hhannishan “ the city of the silent ’’ (any largo burial-ground). 
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Remarh 11. — Ahl also means a person of sense ; a worthy man, etc.”^ 
as ; — 

(J-^ ^ \:y^ .y^ ^ 

Man rm-J^uram u har-ki chu man ahl huvad 
May l^ivurdan-i u nizdri Khudd sahl huvad 

“ True I drink wine, like every man of sense, 

For I know Allah will not take offence.” 

(0. K. Rub. 197 Whin.) 

cUf li ^ ^3^*^ 

Duzakh bi-jahdn suhbat-i ^ nd-ahl buvad 
“ 111 company will make this earth a hell.” 

(0. K. Rub, 232 Whin.). 

Az nd ahldn hazdr jarsaJ^ gurlzy^^ ^ 3^ ‘‘ but from the 

worthless keep your walk remote.” (O. K. Rub. 263 Whin.) 

U ahl4 In kdr ast (m.c.) “ he is fit to do this.” 

(d) The Arabic plural wovdarbab “ masters ” is also followed by the 

imfat, as : arbdb-i l^arad ^ masters of wisdom, wise arbdh4 ma'drif ^ 

“ people of science.” In m.c., arbdb is used as a singular, 
as : Arbdb4 shumd kist (m.c.) “ who is your master ? ” 

The singular Rabb means ‘‘Lord” and if used independently is only 
applied to the Deity. 

(e) In modern colloquial the word marhum precedes its substantive 

with the imfat, as: Marhumd pidar-am “my late father”: 

marhum-idqd-yam ^}y'\ “ my late master.” Grammatically the izdjat 

should be omitted, vide § 43 (b). 

However, classically and in m.c. pidar-i marhum i'be correct 

form, is used. 

(/) The word abnd^ , pi. of ibn (vide III (a) (3) ), takes the izdjat before 
the noun following, as : ejU ^ ^Uuf abnd^-i ins u jdnn “ men and jinns ’ ’ ; 

abnd^4 jahdn (m.c.) “men, plants and animals ” (i.e. everything 
in the world): — t;U abnd^4 jin84 mdrd bdyad — “ people of our 

order or class should abnd^-yi vatan (m.c.) “fellow-country- 
men.” 

(g) The word sdhib ‘ ‘ possessed of, master of ” , when not forming 
a compound, takes the imfat. This is especially the case when more than a 


1 Na-ahl U = ria-muvafiq b or “ people without sense, etc.” 

* Prop, and in India khirad. 

8 PL of 
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single notion is expressed, as: sdhib4 in J^dna (m.c.) “ the 

owner of the house.” Vide also III (a) (5). 

Occasionally the Arabic construction is used, as: sdhih^’l- 

hayt (m.c.) “the master of the house ” ; sdhib^U-amr (m.c.) ‘‘ The MahdI.” 

Very rarely the feminine is used, as: JU^f sdMbat^^Ujcimdl 

“possessed of beauty” (woman) = malilcaV*' l-jamdl (modern): fuldn zan 
sdhiba-yi In J^dna aat (in writing), but more 

commonly sdhib-i in l^dna ast (m.c. and in writing). 

The Arabic plural of adhib is ashdb : ashdb4 tadbir 

‘ ‘ the prudent ; good managers. ’ ’ 

III, Fakk4 Imfat (Dispensing with the Imfat). 

(a) (1) The izdfat is frequently omitted after the words amir or mir 
vail bin ^ sar and sahib : when this is the case the two 

words forming the compound express one notion. This omission of the izdfat 
is called fakk4 izdfaV^ 

Amir4umdn “a commander of 10,000” (nominal, as a rule), 
but amir4 tup-khdna 

mir-shikdr “ a head game- keeper ; also a goot shot.” 

mir-dJ^ur “ master of the horse.” 

mlr-panj “chief of 5 (battalions); commander of 5,000”; also 

amlr-panj. 

mir-yhamb “ executioner.” 

mir-db* (m.c. and Indian) “an official in charge of a stream, 
who superintends the distribution of the water for irrigation purposes.” 
But Aljlii ^jj/o mir4 qdfila ; mir4 majlis and some other expressions 

require the izdfat, 

(2) Vall^ 

vail 'ahd “heir-apparent.” 

vail ni^ mat “ sovereign, father, a person in a father’s place 
(lit. ‘lord of bounty’).” 


I But not after ibn, vide (3). 

Not to be confounded with izdfat4 maqlubl, for which vide IV, 

8 In India, in words like mlr-ahikar^ the title m%r is purely honorary. In 

India every falconer’s or bird-catcher’s assistant is honoured by the title of mlr-shihar. 
The word mlrzdy which before a name corresponds to Hr., but after a name to 
Prince, is a contraction of mir-zada. 

4 In Kerman ab-yar, 

6 In Arabic valiyy^^ {tashdld over the ^ ). Vail vail ra ml-shindsad iJi tji 
(proverb) = ‘^set a thief to catch a thief ** : “ a governor.” 

6 A servant writing to his master would style him vail ni'-mat 
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Remark — valiyy^^d-dam “a relative entitled to exact retalia- 
tion” (legal). 


aUvali ‘‘ The Helper” (one of the 99 special attributes). 

Vail is also a reputed saint who has worked miracles, but in Persia 
the title is given to any saintly person, generally’' after death. 

In Afghanistan and India the word fir is used for a departed saint and 
also for the spiritual guide (living). 

Karamdi are miracles performed by “saints” while mu^jizdt 

are miracles performed by “prophets.” 

(3) Ihn or bin (pi. ahrid^ sSL\ ) : — 

bin sultan ^ “ son of a king ” (on coins, on official documents. 


etc.). 

Ibn however, is generally used with the Arabic construction, as: 
ibn^^hvaqt “ a time-server” : ibn^-s-sahll (^'f (m.c.) “ traveller” : 

ibn^'l-hatn (glutton). 

In Arabic the word “ a son ” loses its initial alif (vide Appendix) when 


preceding the name of the father or mother, as : 




>*0 


Husayn^^bn^ 


Fatimah. 

In Atabak Abu Bakr-i bin Sa^d4 Zangl and 

in Zikr-i Amlr-i kabir4 Fal^r^ d-dln Abu Bakr-i bin Nasr y'i 

(Preface to the Gulistan), the Arabic construction is retained. 
Usually, however, in such cases ibn is in Persian written in full and is 
followed by the izdfat^ as : <^1 «>4.3 r./c Muhammad ihn^i Karim. 

(4) Bar : — 

sar-mdya, “capital.” 

sar-rishta “ a slight knowledge of a thing.” 
sar-dard “ headache.” ^ 
v^f “ sar-db “ source, fountain-head/’ ® 
jlif sar-dghdz, “beginning.” 

sar-afsar “head tether and halter.” 
sar-an]dm “ conclusion.” 
sar-angusht (m.c.) “ tips of the fingers.” 
aar-bdr (m.c.) “ a last small load added on the top.” 
sar-chashma “ the hole or head of a spring.” 


1 This is treated as an Arabic genitive: in modern Arabic the genitive is formed by 
simple j uxtaposition. 

« Sar-dard :))C> (m.c.) “headache** but dard-i ear d)Ci (m.c.) generally 

“ worry, nuisance, trouble.’’ 

8 Sarab Ar. “mirage**: but ear-iab W. C. 
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sar-Miati “a copy^: also a thin stick used by boys in schools 
to point out letters : also an agreement paper kept in duplicate 
between master and servant/’ ^ 

s sarkdr ‘‘ a head land-agent, an overseer of anything.” 
cu-fj sar-rdst “straight, complete, settled in full ” (of account). 
^lityMsarhang arank just junior to a Lt.-Col. commanding a regiment/’ 
sar-fitna (m.c.) “the ringleader of a disturbance.” 
sar-qufli “money paid for goodwill to a shop master on transfer 
of business.” * 

sar-qalydn “ the top of a Persian pipe.” 

sar-karda ^ “ the head of a tribe (or of an army, or of a riot).” 
A/cG^ sar-ndma “ address on an envelope.” 

sar^shlr (m.c.) “ cream ” for sar-i sliir (class.). 
sar-db (i-qandt) (m.c.) “ the source of a qandt.'** 
sar-rdht (m.c.) “ a present before a journey, to the traveller.” 
Further examples of this common and idiomatic word with and without 
the izdfat: b har ki bd 

dushmandn-i dnstdn-i kliud sulk kunad sar i dzdr4 dustdii ddrad (8a‘di) 
“whoever makes friendship with the enemies of liis friends, has it in his 
mind to injure his friends.” 

.sar4 vaqt (m.c.) “ punctually.” 
sar4 dast (m.c.) “at hand.” 
cjkj ^ar4 zabdn “ on the tip of the tongue.” 

»i; sar-i rdh “ on the road.” 
y ym j] az sar-i naw “ anew.” 

kisa-yi sar bi-muhr “ a purse sealed up.” 

^niiqaVa sar-i sang ast (m.c.) “the fort is on the rock.” 
iSdUlA yj ^ baUl bar I^dsta sar-i miz raftim (Shah’s Diary) 
“ after that we got up and w^ent to the table ” : ^ 

0 ^ jSjshAti jang-i Almdn u Frdnsa dar sar-i Jiamin shdhzdda shud (Shah’s 
Diary) “the Franco-German war was concerning this very Prince”: 

sar-bdld raftim “ we ascended, went up hill ” : Jy y AO 

Air I, iS oaa«; kay sar-i qawl-i l^ud istdda ast ki ddam bi- 

tavdnad harf-ash rd bdvar kunad (m.c.) “when has he ever kept to his word 


I Also srir-man hq (m.c.) “ copy.“ 

‘2 One copy kept by each. Each month payments, if any, are entcreJ on the back. 
•' Or muhashir (m. c.) or sarddr (m.c.). 

* The shops in a haravanaaray belong to the owner of the latter, to 

wliom rent is paid. He cannot turn out a tenant who pays his rent. 

' Sar-guruh (Af.) “a chief of a body.” 

Or va. 

? Note adam for “one ” (indef. pron. and the subjunctive after ^ )• 
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that one should trust him ” : tj ajW 

^ -r-^ (^y Idkdta! dj^ir kdr-at rd bi-jd^i rasdnlda^lki kanlz-imard 

fuhsh bi-diJily bi-sar-i man bi-firistl (m.c.) “ oh you trollope ! so you’ve so 
advanced matters as to use abuse to my maid and set her at me 
(to worry ^ me)?”: sar4 mu^l farq na-ddrad (m.c.) 

“ there’s not a hair’s difference between them ” : )^d wf ^ ^ wlflx: 

‘ uqdbbar sar-i %n db daivr mt-kard ^ (class.) “ the eagle circled over the water” ; 

^nrixn sar bar zad “sprouted from the ground 
bi-sar hurdan “ to pass the days, the time” : ct^ j cl^mLo pisar 

dar san'at va quvvat bi*sar dmad (Sadi) “ the boy became perfected in his art 
and in his strength ’ ’ : f y y y y ^ man mvddaUl bd 

u bi-sar burdam ^ va az u sar l^wurdam (m.c.) ** I lived with him some 
time and suffered much”: y Sultan az 

$ar-daraM^ti * chlz-% namhgtrad (class.) “the King takes no tax on the pro- 
duce of fruit trees ” : sar bi-zdnu nishastan “ to sit pensive ” ; 

sar-i juldn ml jumhad (m.c.) “ So-and-so is still alive, he’s still 
got a kick in him ” : ^ sar4 zaMam4 u mdllda7n “I rubbed 

salt on his wound (figuratively), hit him when he was down ” : sar4 j^ar 
(“intruder”): sargushi kardan “to whisper” : 

sar dddan “to let loose”; ^ jh a/ pas 

ishdrat kardand ki bdz sar-i sarud guftan ravam (class.) “ a signal w^as 
then made to me to begin singing again.” 

Remark 1. — It will be noticed that when saris a preposition, it always 
requires tlie izafat. 

Remark 11. — According to native grammarians the word sar sometimes 
gives the idea of amplification or excess (A*lt^) as in the words sar-mast 
sar-sabzbiy^j'^ ^ sar-shdr ;U^ . 

(5) Sahib. Vide also 11. (g). This word is frequently used (without 
the izdfat) to form compounds. In modern Persian the izafat is sometimes 
used where it is omitted in old Persian. ^ 

Examples of sahib in compounds : — 

sdhih-mansab ^ “ an officer.” 

1 Sar-i man means ‘ ‘ set her at me ’ ’ : the maid worries the mistress to 

take her part and sc) makes herself a nuisance. 

^ In m.c. dawr mi-zad )y^. 

8 Zan sar-i shawhar-ash rd mi-khurad, or u sar-khwar ast 3 

or (m.c.) “whomsoever she marries dies." Also applied to owners 

of an unlucky animal. 

* Sar-darakhtl “ produce of fruit trees “ ; in some localities applied only 

to oranges and lemons, citrons, etc. 

6 The Afghans follow the old Persian idiom in this as in other points. 

® 1 1. sdbib-tnansabdn (or hd hb) or sdhibdnri mav sab 

** the possessors of office. ’ ’ 
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sdhib-kamdl “a master (in any art).” 
e;iy qdhih-qirdn * ‘‘Lord of the happy conjunction.” 

mhih-dawlat “rich.” 

JU sdhih mdl (m.c.) ” rich.” 

adhib hunar “ skilled.” 
sahib iqtiddr “ potent, possessed of power.” 

4.^1^ saMb-jamdl “ beautiful.” 

sdhib-dlvdn “ supdt. of finance.” 

(6) The following are further examples of cuiUi fakk-i izdfat : — 

(JJiU ‘ dshiq shikar (rare in m.c.) ‘ ‘ devoted to sport ‘ dahiq 
hdz (local?) “player” with ^dshiq or knuckle-bones; (the sides of the 
bone are called Shah, Vazir, Shaykh, Duzd) : ndHh-nasaqchl 

(m.c.) “ under- executioner ” ; nd^ib chdpdrchi “who looks 

after post-horses,” but ojUu« ndHb-i sijdrat “ second to the ambassador,” 
and oJ^kJU ndHb4 saltanat (also cJJaJuJf ndHb^s-saltanat) a 

title ; nd^b-i jarrdsh-kfmna “the one under the jarrdsh- 

bdshi^^ : ^^1-^ shdgird chdpdr (m.c.) = ndHb-clidpdrchl \ 

shdgird dsh-paz “cook-boy, cook’s assistant”; pisar-bazzdz 

(m.c.) “a young cloth-merchant,'^ etc.”; bachcha-Turk “a young 

Turk ’ ’ ; bachcha-shuiur (m.c.) “a young camel ” ; shdh-Mdna 

“a noble house”; »U .s‘Z^aA-6a/wi? “ chestnut ” ; oy “ a kind 

of mulberry ” ; ^ J sJidh-par or ^ shah-par “ the longest flight feather in 
the wing of a bird ” ; shah ddmdd (m.c.) “ a bridegroom ” ; (polite 

term for—); jjU shdh4ir (m.c.) “abeam”; shdh-savdr ' ' o. good 

rider ” ; daman kuh (m.c.) or*^ ddman-ikuh (m.c.) “ the skirt of 

the mountain” ; gush-mdhl (m.c.) also gush-i mdhl (m.c.) 

“ a small shell - ’ ; mikhdamla (m.c.) “ horse picketing-peg ” : 

sag-dbi or >Sm sag-i dbl (m.c.) “an otter” ; jdma-khw^b 

(m.c.) “night dress”; ;y chashma-nur (m.c.) “source of light”; 

wf chashma-db; darydcha db ; iSj^- ^ tah-butrl (m.c.) 

“the dregs in a bottle”; ai tah-jur^a, (m.c.); a3 tah-jdm: 

^/c man-handa (m.c. and better than man-i band a or 

ma'ti-i muJ^lis etc.), but man-i blclvdra and man-i banda- 

yi bi-pul S^yJu [Kucha-bdzdr yjb = kucha va bazar jfjb j 

After the prepositions sivd “ except,” and ^ pd “at the foot of,” and 
one or two words ending in cdif, the izdfat is sometimes omitted, as : 


I One born under an auspicious conjunction (of two or more planets); a fortunate 
and invincible hero; a great emperor: title of honour. 

* *a8hiq-ku8h (me.) “ lady-killer “ (as Joseph); or of woman, “man 

killer.” 

8 Not the “ son of the cloth-merchant.” 
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sivaman {y*» fm.c.) ; U pasandalt bi-ist (m.c.) ; ja-namaz 

(m.c.) “prayer-carpet,” but jd-yi namaz “ a place for praying”; 

pas-kucha (m.c.) a backstreet,” but pas4 kucha ^ (m.c.) 

“behind the street” ; guhandr (m.c.) “ a flower resembling the pome- 

granate,” but/jt clf guhi andr “ the blossom of the pomegranate.” Such 
common compounds, as : nay-shakar (m.c.) “sugarcane” and 

db-ru (m.c.) “ honour ” have come to be regarded as one word. 

Before an adjective: — pisar farangi “a Frank boy ” ; 

duj^tar Farangi (m.c.) “ a Frank girl” ; du^tar Turk (m.c.) “ a 

Turkish girl”; hakim- F ar angt t\\e Frank doctor”; 

gunjlshk-zard (m.c.) “ a (kind of) finch.” 

(c) By poetical license the izdfat is sometimes discarded specially after a 
silent h : — 

^ ^ y 

Tu sanam blnl u man khdna Khudd ml-hlnam, 

IV. Izdfat-i Maqluhl 

The sji jakhi izdfat^ “the releasing of the izdfat^ ^ of which 

examples are given in (III) is not to be confused with the izdfnUi 

maqlubi “the inverted construction”: in the former the usual order of 
the two words in construction is observed, in the latter the order is inverted. 
Examples : Kdfir-nV mat “ ungrateful ” (or y!^ kdfir-i ni^mat)\ 

kafir-majard “denier of facts” (or l^bo kdfir-i mdjard) are 

examples of fakk-i izdfat. Iran zamln (m.c. for zamtn-i Iran) “Persia”; 
^^>o; (3/^ mashriq zamln (m.c.) “the East” ; jdhan-pandh 

“Asylum of the World ” are examples of the izdfaLi maqlubi. 

Compounds such as dsh-paz J^dna “cook-house” are also 

examples of the inverted izdfat. 

Adjectives that precede their nouns do not properly take the izdiat and 
are examples of the “inverted construction ” (vide 4‘1 (6) ). 

V. Cases in which the Izafat must be omitted. 

(a) There is no izdfat between the proper name and the title following it, 
thus: yUi:U.t> fjyx) Mirzd Mahmud Tabdtabd^-%^ 

*Ald^l-Mulk Hdkimri Kirmdn “His Excellency Mirza Mahmud of the tribe 


1 Compare avval ahab “ the lirst night ’’ and avval-i shah “ the 

beginning of the night.*’ 

2 In Persian also fak. Bi-nJam Izad <^1 “ in ihe name of God ” is an instance 

of this ‘releasing of the iza/at/ 

S The proper name here is Mirza Mahmud, and is the adjective indicat- 

ing the family (derived from a famous Sayyi<l who stammered). 
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Tabdtdhd the ^ AlaH-mulk, Governor of Kirman.” On the other hand 
AldH-mulk-i Hakim Injd ast “ is the ‘Ala^l-Mulk the 

Governor here ? ’ ’ 

(6) Compound words are not coupled together by the izdfat^ thus 
mddar-zan (m.c.) ‘‘mother-in-law^’’; eJij l^wdhar-zan “sister- 

in-law”; khdna-bi-dush “wandering, vagrant ” (but 

asbdb-i barham zada; mard-i bd mdl), 

(c) The izdfat seldom occurs after measures of number, length or 
quantity, as: guft sad dirham sang kifdyat ml- 

kunad (Sa‘dl) “he said the weight of a 100 dirhams is a sufficient quantity ” : 

^ dam-t chand db dshdmid (Sa‘di) “ he drank a few sips of 
water” ; mw^ht'i da khlk-^ (Sa‘dl) “ a couple of handfuls or so of 

earth ” ; ^ yard’s depth of water ” : ^ yak jau 

8%m (class.) or jav-i nugra (m.c.) “ a barley corn’s, a grain’s weight of 

silver” ; yak sang db (m.c.) “one sang of water” : 

du ddng M^dna (m.c.) “ two shares of the house *” ; yak qdmat^ 

db ; dah nafar shutur (in writing) “ ten camels ” ; nlm ndn-i 

(class, and m.c.) “ half a loaf ” but^^iO nisf-i ^ ndnA (m.c.) ; but 
yak kdsa-yi db or <J\ yak kdsa db a glass of water ’ ’ ; ^ du khum 

jav “two jars (large earthenware vessels) of barley ”; yak finjdn chdhV 
w<j; nlm man “half a maund ” ; jlnjdn 

nuqra “ a cup of silver” (i.e. either made of silver or full of silver), but 
yak finjdn '% nuqra^l “ a cup made of silver.” 

VI. — Further remarks and examples on the use of the Izafat. 

(а) Modern Persians are rather erratic in the use and omission of the 

izdfat, thus the Muslims say Imdm Jum^a. (a title given to the 

chief church dignitary in each district by the Shah), while the Zardushtis 
correctly say j-Ui Imdm-i Jum'a. 

(б) Yak khwurda-yi db (with izdfat) vyT (m.c.) may be translated 

i Also madar-shawhar “mother-in-law” (i.e. husband’s mother) = 

khnsh-ddman ^class.). 

^ Also wjf y dam-l chand az ah (class.) could be used: qadr-l ab, 

^ Mnshtl du az Idiak (class, and m.c.); du musht- 

Idkdk: Owiiu* yak musht Mtak blshtar nist (m.c.) “there is not 

more than a handful of earth ” ; in m.c. the izafat is sometimes inserted. 

4 I or sang and dang (colloquially dung), vide § Co (6). 

tM 

6 Or qadd (or kalla ^ or ear y** ) ah. 

« Izdfat always follows nisf, subs., but not nlm adj. 

7 A weed that grows in the qandts has a leaf resomblin:^ the tea-leaf; it is dried 
and infused to form a medicine ; hence Persians asaumei that tea was grown in a wel^ 
and have corrupted the word chd^i into ckdhl and cfidyl. 
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“ a very small quantity of water,” while yak J^ivurda db (m.c.) 

without imfat ‘‘a little water” ; there is no difference in meaning (unless 
stress be laid on yak). Yak dasta muqallid (without imfat and 

noun in singular) ** a band of mummers,” but dasta-yi muqalUddn 

and dasta-yi muqallid (m.c.) “the band of mummers.” Yak 

dasta-yi muqalUddn cXj would be wrong. 

(c) In maslahat an ast there is no izdfat^ but in dyj c)f 

b%m4 dn bud * and similar places the imfat should be inserted. The imfat 
is used after the Arabic participle baqi,"^ when it is treated as a noun, as : 
}j) bdqt-yi ruz “ the remainder of the day ” ; in this case there is perhaps 
an ellipsis of the word vaqt. In bd^ ruzhd, or 't^ib TUzhd-yi 

hdql, bdql is an adjective. In India mddar4 2 :an “ mother-in- 

law,” but in modern Persian mddar-mn without the izdfat^ 

(d) Eiahtar mardum ‘ most men ’ ’ ; btshtar awqdt oliji 

“ most times,” but bishiar-i mdrdum “the greater part of the 

men”: bishtar-i awqdt “the greater part of the times”; 

the meaning in both the constructions is the same. Bishtar-i Ishdn 
v*)LwkJi “the greater part of them” (not bhhtar-tshdn with 

the imfat construction = jf y^^ bishtar az ishdn, GhdUh4 awqdt 

ujJli is used, not gh dlib-awqdi. 

Similarly cjjbijt s.^U{ agAlab4 awqdt and ak8ar4 awqdt are correct, 

though the izdfat is sometimes omitted. The izdfat is also correct in 

(jT (jumdn4 qtdlib dn ast, 

(e) Some modern Persians omit the izdfat before an Infinitive governed 

by a preposition on the ground that y rahm dvardan bar baddn 

is the equivalent of bar baddn rahm dvardan. In India 

the imfat is omitted before a preposition even in such a sentence, as : )\y^ 

ba^d az savdr shudan4 dar kishtl. The advantage of the insertion 
of the izdfat is apparent from the following examples; — 
mardumdn4 dar Kirmdn mVravand (m.c.) “ the people of Kirmanare going ” » 
mardumdn dar Kirman mi^ravand (m.c.) “the people 
are going to Kirman”; (^^b^ y ba^d az savdr shudan dar 

kishti or y ba^d az savdr shudan4 dar kishti “after 

ombarking ”). Some modern Persian agree that y ba*daz 

dar-dmadan4 hdgji^ being the equivalent of y ba'd az dar- 

amadan dar bdgh, the izdfad is necessary. In pas az dmadan4 Rustam bi- 
J^dna jf no izafat is possible after Rustam.^ 

1 Maslahat an bud “ that was the prudent measure,” but bim4 an (chlz) hud “ there 
was fear of that (thing). 

^ In this case haqiyya can be substituted. 

® Similarly in all compounds of mddar, 

4 In m.o. paa az amadanri hi-khdna “ after my return home” though common, is 
incorrect : the izdfat should be omitted. 
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(/) The objective and subjective genitives “love of our neighbours,” 
aay both in English and Persian signify either the love that our neighbours 
lear us or the love that we bear over neighbours. MahahhaUi hamsdyagdn 
dshat bi-md ^ and mahdbhat-i md nishat hi^hamsdyagdn 

are unequivocal. 

VII, On the use of , 

The Arabic word j.: “possessed of,” is always connected with a follow- 


ng substantive ; 

it is fully declined in 

Arabic as follows 

1 . 

Fern. 

plur. 

Masc. plur. 

1 Fern. sing. 

Masc. sing. 

p p 

p 

P 9 P ^ 

i p 

p 

( oVj' ) 

f 


( 

p ^ 


Subjective. 

«*Vjf ) 


( 


Dependent. 

•* > 




of i 

Objective. 

Examples :- 

p 

- 




zu^l-jaldl “possessed of dignity, majestic.” 


s 

ofo zdV^%kamdldt “ possessed of all perfections.” 

ss > 

jd zu-funun “ learned.” 

^ p 

ulu*l‘ahsdr “ the prudent.” 

In Persian this word is often wrongly constructed, no count being 
aken of the Arabic number, case and gender: so the month before Muharram 
3 in Persian or indifferently ; it is even combined with 

Persian words, as {Jiyx “intelligent.” 

Moreover, the plural is sometimes, in modern colloquial, used as a 
ingular, as in In shakhs J^aylt uhVl-qadr ast phi 
ra.c.) “ this man has great rank, is honoured ” ; l^ayll ulu'l-'azm ast “very 
esolute or enterprising.” UluH amr “Emperor or Emperors” (used as a 
iing. or pi.) ^ 

The Persians ignore also the meaning of the definite article in the word 
ollowing : so (m.c.) means the same in Persian as jc. 

Some Persian Arabophiles, however, use the correct Arabic cases even 
vhen the compound is used in a Persian construction, i.e. when governed 
)y a Persian noun or verb. 

§ 118. The Cases of Nouns. 

Nominative: — 

(a) The Nominative case in modern Persian is often employed at or near 
;he beginning of a sentence in an absolute sense to introduce the subject, 


1 The Arabic dual of this word is omitted as it does not occur in Persian. 

2 Shi* as style their ImSras only ulu'l-amr. 
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being independent of the grammatical construction that follows it. This 
•construction avoids the use of two or more consecutive nouns in the 
genitive. Sometimes the subject is introduced qualified by a relative or by 
a subordinate clause: the sentence is then broken off and left standing 
without a verb, a pronoun or noun in apposition to the subject being 
introduced and followed by its verb, man chashm-am naml- 

htnad (m.c.) ‘‘ I can’t see (lit. I — ray eyes don’t see) ” : 

4 ^-^^ du^tar-l rd did ki harki chashm~ash bar 
u mi'uftdd kamdl-i mikrhdnl 7nunamud “she saw a young girl whom every 
one that saw her loved. In, b jh jj jL^ 

qarib4 jahdz-i md du jahdz-i digar ki pur -bar budand 
dlrahi dnhd rd td nisf burlda budand “near our ship were two other laden 
ships that had had half of their masts cut down,” there is no verb for 
and if there were, some conjunctions would be required before 

A somewhat similar construction is common in English ballad poetry as 
“My heart, it loves a gypsy, oh!” In, “the Prophets, do they live 
for ever ? ” (Zee. 1. 5), the pleonasm is allowable for the sake of emphasis. 

darvlsh az 

sadma-yi safar J^asta va az sdhhit-yi rdh muta^aUm pd-yash az jay namt- 
jumbtd (mod. Pers.) “the Darvish wearied by the journey and its hard- 
ships was unable to lift his feet.” Compare the old English construction 
“ Thy Kinge hys eyes’* ; “ the courtiers their nosys.*’ 

The subject of a passive verb is called aJUI^ ^ U “ the object 

whose subject is not known ” and is in Persian, ancient and modern, always 
put in the Nominative case. 

In modern Urdu the subject or patient of a passive verb, being the 
object of the action, can in the case of certain compound verbs be put in the 
accusative.^ This construction has found its way into Indian Persian. 
In the following example, taken from a public notice in India, the pronoun 
urd is incorrectly in the accusative : — y y t C ^ 

^ “ should any servant accept a tip, he will be dismissed.” 

Genitive case : — 

(6) There is no proper Genitive case in Persian. 

1 This construction is common in Arabic, from which language it is probably 

3 orrowe<l. This use of the nominative absolute is called by native grammarians o'C 

a sentence with two faces, or aspects. Such a sentence as *aql-am qabul naml 
^cunam though sometimes heard is obviously incorrect. 

^ Thus Usko qatl kiya giya ^ b/ ciii <«him was killed** is as correct as 

Wuh qatl kiya giya ^ t-bLs “ho was killed.** 

3 Kudam ‘ any * as the equivalent of the Urdu ko,% is an Afghan idiom, 

instead of girift it would be better here to substitute hi-glrad 
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When two nouns are placed together in a ‘‘state of regimen*’ as 
pisar^i malik “ the son of the king,” the first or governing word is 

called “the regent ” ( ciUa-Ji ), the second or the word governed 
and the short i that couples the two words together is called the izafat.^ 
This is the proper genitive construction ; but the izafat is used, besides, to 
couple the substantive to the adjective or adjectives that follow it, mde 
§ 43 (< 7 ), and also to couple substantives together as a name and a trade or 
nickname, vide § 117. 

Two substantives coupled by the izafat are often used where in English 
we use a substantive and an adjective (the governing word having the effect 
of the adjective), as : kagrat-i tajriba “ great experience.” 

The imfat construction can also be used to signify the material out of 
which a thing is made, as: sd*at4 tild “a watch of gold” (also 

sd'aUi tild^l (adj.) “ a golden watch,” or sd'at-% az tUld 

“a watch made from gold”); yAtif angiLshiar-i almas “a diamond 

ring,” but angushiar-i az almas would mean “ a ring made from diamonds.” ^ 

The genitive construction is often used where in English a substantive 
with a preposition would be used, as: — cUU ^ 

yak shab ta^ammuUi ayydm4 guzashia mt-kardam (Sa‘dl) “one night I was 
pondering on olden days” ; here in Persian a preposition could be substi- 
tuted, as : — ^ cUli tammmul bar ayydm i guzashia mVkardam, 

This construction also occurs with the Infinitive, which is treated 
a^j a simple noun (though it may also govern an accusative), as: — 

j baUl az savdr shudan-i kashti “ after getting into the 
boat” [or savdr shudan^ dar kashti (m.c.) vide 117 (A)]; 

Ai sazd dddan-% dnhd bi-dast-i digari-stna man * 

(m.c.) “ their punishing lies in the hands of another, not in mine ” ; tj jf 

i>^ urd tdqaUi sazd dddan4 dnhd-st na mard “ he has power 
to punish them, not I ” ; b y b^ad az nizd^ kardan-i bd u (m.c.) 

“after quarrelling with him,” but j\ y ^cid az nizd' kardan-i u 

“after his quarrelling (with me or some one else)” ; vide also remarks on 
the izdfat § 117. 

In the story of the second darvish, Chapter XI of the Persian translation 
of “ Haji Baba,” occurs the following peculiar passage: — b 
•>3 ^-cb ba'd az an \bimdr] bd hdlat-i 


1 When an adjective follows and qualifies a noun, the muzaf and the 

vJLoa} mttzayf ilayh are separated, as: pisar-i Minsk- gil-i fulan, 

5 There may sometimes be a slight dilTerence in signification between the two con- 
structions, thus kasa-yi ntiqra may mean either “ a silver cup.’ ’ or “ a cup 

full of silver pieces/’ but kasa-yi muqra^l ** a silver cup ** only. 

8 Or omit the izafat. fn India this izSfat would be omitted. 

4 For bi-dast-i man. Persians are very fond of elliptical expressions. 
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ha*%s4 hayrat-i hama, halki man va hakim ham, arughr'^ ‘ chand zad “ when, to 
the astonishment of all, not excepting myself and the doctor, he (the sick man) 
groaned, opened his eyes—” (Haji Baba). In this passage manva 

hakim are in the genitive case, though, owing to the faulty collocation or 
incorrect construction, there is no imfat to distinguish the case. The words 
bd'is4 hayrat-i should be repeated after balki, vide § 120 (h) 

Remark. 

Note the genitive case or the use of the izdfat in the following : — 

“ The road from Kirman to Yezd ” ^ ^ rdh-i Kir man bi-Yazd ; 

“the B. Abbas road” rdh-i Bandar4 * Abbas \ “authority for 

this ” sanad-i in amr ; “fear of death ” ^^5 tars4 marg; 

“ a horse worth a thousand rupees asp-i Jiazdr iumdni ; “ he is 

in need of money” Jy ^Ucsl/o y w muhtd}4 pul ast; “tempted of the 
Devil” hyoji dzmuda-yi Shaytan [vide § 12 1 (a)] and § 121 (o)]; 

contrary to reason, impossible ” muhal-i ^agl (m e.). 

Example of the objective genitive : bi-hukm-i ghurur-i pd-yi suturdn-i 
J^ud H. B., Chap. V) “ confident in the sure- 

footedness of their horses—.” 

Example of the subjective genitive: gurikhtan-i Hdji Bdbd hh 
“the flight of Haji Baba”; vide also 120 (a) (1), of me; my. Vide also 
§117. 

(c) The Dative 

(1) There are two forms of the dative, thus, f4sS bi-n guftam or 

ijy urd guftam ^ “ I said (to) him ” : (also y h bd u guftam). 

(2) In m.c. the dative with is usual. 

(3) These twoforms are not however always interchangeable. The dative 

with t; is obligatory when it signifies possession, with or without the verb 
budan, and also with the impersonal verbs, ^ as : G 

tj y id har ki tir^ az halqa-yi angushtari hi-guzardnad Mdtim urd 

bdshad (Sa'di) “ —that the ring will be his who shoots an arrow through it” ; 
dvarda and ki gazhdum rd vilddat4 ma'hud nisi chundn ki sdHr-i ® hayvdrvdt 
rd \) $ fji (Sa di) ' It IS 

stated that the scorpion has not an ordinary birth like other animals.” 

1 Iru^iA is a * belch ’ which Persians consider relieves the stomach. 

^ Either form of the dative can also be used after dad an ‘‘ to give.” 

8 The dative is not necessary with impersonal verbs {vide Impersonal verbs) 
but when the dative used, the form with 1; ^-nd not with must be used. 

* In modern Persian angushtar. Also instead of <^b (2rd bdshad the 

phrase angushtar mdl-i u bdshad would be used: bdshad “let it be’* 

but tnirbdshad “ is ” or “ will be.” 

6 Or tir-l, 

6 SdHr ^Uj signifies “the remainder, the rest,*’ but is frequently employed for 
*’ the whole.” 
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^ i..^acv./o sJmS ^ i^jL 1^ 

Hat him td^us hdyad jawr-i Hindustan kashad 

Har kird mahhuh hdyad kunda u zinddn kashad (Sadi). 

“ He who wants a peacock must endure the journey to India, 

He who wants his mistress must endure fetters and prison.” 

Yah% rd dil az dast rafta bud Ali; (Sa‘di) ‘‘ a certain person 

had quite lost his heart.” [Vide also (10) Remark]. 

y i 0.^1 (Jji y c:A:^U.o3f y j ^ 

OS va har shah sanam-i dar har ki subh-i tdhdn rd dast az 

sahdhat4 u har dil ast va sarv4 M^irdmdn rd az khajdlat4 u pay dar gil 
(Gulistan) “the rich have each night a fresh mistress who shames the bright 
morning by her beauty and humbles the waving cypress by her exquisite 
figure.” In none of these oases could be substituted for 

In hamd u sipds Khudd-yi pdk rd ki — cib “praise to 

God the Holy — ” and similar constructions, the verb is understood. 

This dative is rare in m.c. : \j^ mard hd(jh-V st 

ki hick kas na-dida ast (m.c.) “I have a garden that no one has yet seen.” 

In the above cases, the dative by native grammarians is considered the 
mumf ilayh. Thus in, savdrdn rd chun chashm hi-md uftdd tdMan dvardand 

“when the mounted men saw us they 
charged down upon us,” savdrdn rd \) is considered the muzdf ilayh of 

chashm the phrase being equal to chun chashm-i 

savdrdn hi-md uftdd : according to English ideas .samran should be in 

the nominative and be the subject to )y\ dvardand. 

Remark. — The datives in two clauses should balance one another : hamdn 
iawr ki u hi-vay (urd) J^iVat ddd, hi-man {mard) nlz yak shdUi Kashmiri ddd 

(4) If the indirect object express locality, the dative in t; cannot be 

substituted for aj, as : hi-shahr rasidim “we reached the city”; 

bi-maqsud rasidim ‘ ‘ we attained our object ’ ’ ; d)y^ 
gulula bi-shikdr J^wurd (m.c.) “ the bullet hit the ‘game ’ ” : in none of the 
preceding examples could \) be substituted for aj . 

But J^ipdb mi-dyad (or ^ J^ivdb-ash 

mi-dyad) “he is feeling sleepy.” 

The m.c. phrase “ what’s the matter with you ? ” can be rendered either 
by txw A^ fy turd chi shud ? or a^ >V hi4u chi shud. 

(5) The preposition Aj has many other significations besides the “to” 

of the dative, as : bi-rikdh guzdsht “ he put his foot in the 

stirrup iron ’ ’ : obviously in such instances its place could not be taken 
by Ij. 


29 


I Another and common reading is ranj-i Hindustan. 
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(6) Duration of time can also be expressed by * ; of the dative,^ as : 

5 Ij fj jj) tamam-i ruz rd yurtma yd chahdr na*l 

bdyad raft? (m.c.) ' ‘ must one trot or canter the whole day ? : shab ® rd dnjd 

mdndam f; (m.o.) “ I stayed there the (whole) night.” 

In the first example the preposition dar {dar tamdm~i ruz) could be 
substituted for the ij, but not in the second ; for dar shab anjd mdndam 

lauf would mean “ I stayed there at night (not by day) ” : so also 

dar shab dnjd raftam “I went there at night,” (shab rd would 

be wrong here). 

A few adverbs can also be formed by the dative in I;, as : Ij 
"‘by accident, by chance,” (but ittifdq^^, not ittifdq rd). Some 

grammarians consider this a form of the ablative case, apparently because 
the ablative (az qazd t^‘30 be substituted.'^ 

Andak fursatrd gard4 fand az an bar^dyad y, h 
(Anvdr4 Suhayli) “ at the slightest opportunity (or in a short time) it ceases 
to exist ” : rdstl rd Mildf4 'aql huvad (Qa,ani), vide § 89 (h) (3). 

(7) If more substantives than one in the dative are coupled together, rd 
is usually added to the last only. 

^Amr(u) ^ u Zayd rd kitdb dddam(*d^:> , or kitdb rd bu^Amr{u) 

u Zayd dddam 

(8) The affixed pronouns may take the place of the dative in f;,a8: 

— AS' o^t g-A® (m.c.) hich ydd-at ml-dyad ki — ?, or a5' y 

turd hich ydd mi-dyad ki — (m.c.) — “ do you at all remember that — ? ” : 

^ hhwdb-ash mi-dyad, or J^wdh mi-dyad (less common, 

m.c.) “he feels sleepy.” 

The affixed pronoun of itself does not admit of rd ; but a noun in the 
dative case to whicli a possessive affixed pronoun is attached may be 
followed by b, as : — t; (jwt ^1^ po j sildh va diram ddd lashkar-'* sh 
rd (Shah-Nama) “he gave arms and money to his army”; the more 
ordinary construction would be aj bi-lashkar-ash, 

(9) When the dative in t; has a noun in apposition, or is qualified by 
adjectives, the affix rd is usually added at the end, as : — 


i The accusative with or without fj is used with compound verbs formed by 
dadan, as ; yak-t az vuzara pdryi takh^i malik hma ddd j| 

(Sa‘di) “ one of the vizirs kissed the throne of the king : ra \) could be inserted after 
vjJU malik. 

^ As the preposition dar can be substituted for this it is, I think, better 
to consider this the dative and not the accusative case. 

s Or shah artjd rndndam v-a^. 

4 The Arabic accusative used adverbially, e.g. (g'UisS®*) can also be substituted. 

^ ^Vmar; but 4/^ *Amr (the final 4 not pronounced). *Amr and Zayd are 
common in Arabic grammars. 
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Zaydpisar-i vazir rd guftam (or (SsS dJj hirZayd pisar-i vazlr guftam) 

gd — “ I said to Zeyd the son of the Wazir — ’* : j 

l^iiS — shaMs-% az marddn4 jang-dzmuda va kdr-dlda rd guftam ki 

— “I said to a certain experienced warrior — In Minnat Khuddy rd ^azz^ 

va jalU^^ ^ (Sa*di) “ thanksgiving to the Great and 

Glorious God — *\ the ij rd could also be placed last after the phrase 
^azzf^ va jall^. 

Similarly in ^ }) t; yah% rd az muluk muddat4 

^umr siparl aJiud (Gul. B. II. S. 28), the rd would, in modern Persian, 
be preferably inserted after muluk. 

Remark , — When the dative in \) rd is qualified by a phrase, the affix 
f; m is preferably added at the end of the phrase, as : b 

dlxiij j yak4 az muluk4 ^Arab rd kadis-i Layla u Majnun hi- 

guftand (Gul. B. S. 10). 

(10) The dative in tj rd preceded by the particle mar (vide (d) 12), is 
still sometimes used in books, but not in letters. 

Remark, — A dative is sometimes in classical, rarely in modern, Persian 
used as the logical subject of the clause, as : — 


Sag4 rd luqma-l hargiz fardmuah 

Na-gardad gar zanl sad nawhat-ash sang, — (Sa‘dl). 

A dog ne’er forgets a morsel (thrown to it) 

Even if afterwards you stone it a hundred times ” : 


\) j\ (m.c.) 


In the example, “dog ” is in the dative case. 

Urd Inch chiz fardmush nami-shavad 
“he forgets nothing.” 

(11) The dative in rd i; sometimes takes the place of the preposition 
hardy, as: Khudd rd “for God’s sake.” For further remarks on 

the locative dative, and J^o, vide under these lieads. 

(d) The accusative case : — 

(1) The accusative has two forms: one form is the same as the 
nominative, and the other as the nominative plus the suffix \j. 

One of the difficulties to a beginner is the correct use or omission of fj. 

(2) Generally speaking, as already stated , f; corresponds to the definite 
article and should be affixed to definite parts of speech such as definite nouns, 


i *Azz^ m jail ^“1 Cl are Ar. verbs, Pret., and signify “ exalted and magnified 
{be His name) “ : in Arabic the Preterite is used in precative sentences and in cursing, 
the wisher assuming the completion of the action. 
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proper names, the separate pronouns, the demonstrative pronouns,^ the 
interrogative^ iS, the reflexive pronouns, and the pronominal adjectives 
and indefinite pronouns signifying “all; each; every; so-and-so; and both, 
all three, all four, etc. ; a certain person ; one ; the others.” In m.c. it also 
follows the affixed possessive pronouns wlien affixed to a noun in the accusa- 
tive case : vide (c) (8) and § 40 (6). 

Remark . — After the name of a language, the i; is only added if the noun is 
definite, as : “ I wish to learn Persian’' mt-khivaham, 

zabdn-i Farsi bi^yamuzam (m.c), but in selecting a course of stud}^ 
at school the pupil might say, “I will take up the Persian and not the 
Arabic.” Zabdn4 Farsi rd mi-dmuzam I though gram- 

matically correct to insert the f; here, the sentence with it has the same 
stilted sound, as “ I am now going to study the French language.” 

(3) Tlie rd tj must be added to the direct objects of the Imperative mood 
or of causal verbs, when the object is definite (not when it is indefinite). 

Remark . — An adjective qualifying a noun often makes it definite, while 
the omission of the adjective indicates that it is indefinite. Vide p. 461 , note 8. 

(4) When a phrase, Arabic or Persian, is in apposition to a noun, tlie I; 
must be added at the end of the phrase, as : ^ ^ 

*Ali (raziy^ Hldh ^ rd bi-khwdh didam “I saw ‘Ali (may Allah hv 

pleased wnth liim ! ) in a dream.” 

— ^jVtari'i chand az mardu^ 
irmvri vdqVa dida va jang dz7(iuda rd bi-firistddand ki — (Sa’di) “they sent 
sevenrl warriors of experience, tried in battle, to — I; 3’ 

^vlamd-yi rdsM ^ rd pursidand (Sa‘di) “ they asked one of the 
learned men of fixed principles.” In classical Persian, however, such is not 
alw^ays the case : — 

y yak-i rd az muluk-i ^Ajam hikdyai 

kunand -(Sa^dl) “they relate of one of the kings of Persia tliat — 
in this example the rd could with equal propriety be inserted after the word 

r^- 

Similiarly in the apposition of substitution and of explanation, t; must 

I But not an qadr^ In qadr. 

t The rd is in m.c. sometimes incorrectly omitted after the interrogative 

kttddm, or (.5^ ^^^kuddm yak-l^ unless definite, as: kuddm kitdb 

(vulg.) “which hook do you want ?** ; kttddm yak-l ml- 

khwdhi 9 (vulg.) “which do you want ? “ 

8 Vide also Apposition. 

♦ Final u omitted after the pause. 

^ Rdaikh means of sound belief, of firm faith in his religion. 

® In modem Persian tj y yak-i az muldh-i 'Ajam rd. 
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be placed at the end, as: Zayd piaar-i Vazlr rd didam (; 
saw Zaid * the son of the Wazir,” vide § 139 (6) (4). 

(6) In the “apposition of qualification,” a past or present participle 
denoting state or condition, or an adjective, is placed in apposition to a 
noun, and the noun if definite takes t^, as : — 

Aj JUjXi ^ h 

zdlim-i rd J^ujta didam nim-ruz guftam in fitna ast J^wdbashburda bih (Sa‘di) 
“ I saw a certain tyrant asleep at mid-day — ” ; fil-i rd uftdn]u Miizdn didam 
^ (m.e.) “I saw an elephant limping and stumbling ” : 

sang-i dar rdh uftdda didam (m.e.) “I saw a stone 

lying on the road ’ ’ ; vide also (8) : in these examples rd t; could not be 
omitted. 

Remark 1. — If, however, the participle or adjective be in apposition 
to an indefinite noun the Sy is according to the usual rule omitted, as: — 
siydhd ddshi kawdan (Sa‘dl) “ he had a slave, a blockhead ” : 
Ahf nawkar-i ddshtam ablah (rn.c.) “I had a servant, an ass.” 

In ^ j f; ^^4^1 ablah-i rd didam samin va khiVaUi dar 

bar samhi (Sahli) “ I saw a fool, a fat fool, with a fine robe, a costly one ” : 
the fii'st substantive is definite and the second indefinite. 

Remark 11. — Mail mdrd rd^ dar rdh murda didam 

“ I saw a snake dead on the road ” ; and man mdr i murdori rd^ dar rdh 
didam “ I saw a dead snake on the road ” : zdlim-i rd 

khujta didam “I saw a tyrant who (or when) he was asleep 

and zdlim-i khujta i rd didam ^lJB‘‘Isawa sleeping tyrant.” 

The shade of ditference in meaning is sliglit, if indeed any really exist. 

(6) If the Is merely an indefinite article, its noun does not require 
I; *: if, however, the ^signify “a certain — ,” especially if followed by the 
relative it requires fj, as : — Kitdb-i bardy-l shumd sawijhdt amrda-am(m.c.) 
•‘I have brought a book as a present for you ” ; if rd be added it signi- 
fies “a certain book as a present” and the sentence is incomplete and 
some such phrase as ki Idyiq-i shumd ast is necessary to 

complete the sense: it would also be correct to omit the t; and say 
iS Urn kitdbd bardij-i shurnd sawghdt dvarda 

am ki ld^iq4 shumd ast. 

Similarly in fil-i imruz didam (m.e.) “I saw an elephant 

to-day,” it would be incorrect to say fiUi rd f) unless some qualifying 

* Zaid and *Amr ( ) are two fictitious names used in syntactic examples in 

Arabic grammars : the English boy learns that ‘ Balbus is building a wall,* while 
the Muslim buy is taught that * Zaid is striking * Amr(u). 

But f; sang-i ra ** a certain stone.** 

S The r3 appears to be redundant. 

Unless the omission of \) would cause ambiguity; vide {d) (11). 
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clatise followed, such as dy ki^khayll qashang hud; 

iiyi fil’i (or fU-t-rd^) imruz dtdam ki J^ayll qashang hud (m.c.) : 

dshiydna-l dtdam “ I saw a nest,*' but (I; ) 
ashiydna-yi murgh-% (rd) dtdam ‘ ‘ I saw the nest of a bird ” : Ij 

dshtydna~yi mur gh -d hd chdhdr tul^m dtdam (m.c ) “I saw 
a bird's nest with four eggs." Dukht(i'f'’t ddsht (Sa'di) "he 

had a daughter ” ; here it would be wrong to say f; duMtar-t rd 

unless a relative clause followed, as: ^ f; 

duMitar-t rd ki dtdt hi-Tihrdn rafta ast (m.c.) "the girl you saw has gone 
to Tehran,” where the rd is necessary. 

Compare the two examples already given in § 41 {t), (^iT 

M^dna-t dtash zadand and J^dna-t rd dtash zadand. 

For I; in relative sentences qualifying a de6nite noun, vide the Relative 
and Demonstrative 

(7) Nouns preceded by a cardinal number do not usually admit of rd 

unless definite, m:—Hazdr sarhdz dtdam P. “I saw a thousand 
soldiers ” : du asp dtdam " I saw two horses,” but f; jv 

du asp rd dtdam "I saw the two horses” ; 

fj 0 iU 33 Ul^ man In du td^ifa rd dar jahdn dust mi-ddram ^ulamd 

va zuhhdd rd (Sa'di) " these two classses I cherish dearly in this world, 
viz., the learned and the devotional.” Vide also (15). 

Remark . — A noun with a cardinal number, if preceded by a demonstra- 
tive pronoun, is definite, as:^^ ij in du taJd^ta rd hihur " cut 

these two planks ” : f; AiiJ in du talMa rd hiham hi-chaspdn. 

(8) A noun in apposition to a definite noun in the accusative does not 

admit of f;, but f; must be affixed to the first noun, as : ^^3 

f; aii ^j| Mwdham guft zan4 

Hiddyat Khan4 Rashti in ntm tana-rd hardy-i Shu' la Khdnam sawqdt firistdda 
ast (m.c.) " I’ll say that the wife of Hidayat Khan of Resht has sent this 
jacket ( f; ) as a present^ (without f; ) for Shu' la Khanam”: oi? 

vju--9| (yo Jl^ ^ y guft Khuddy 'azz^ va jail mard 

mdlik-i in mumlakat garddnida ast (Sa'di) " he said God the glorious has made 
me master of this kingdom.” Vide also (5) and end of (4), and (c) (9). 

If an indefinite noun has a noun in apposition to it, rd is not added 
to either noun, as : — i*l chiz4 hardy4 shumd sawqdt 

avarda am (m.c.) " I have brought you back something (from a journey) as a 
present.” 


i In writing, and preferably in speaking, the ro should be inserted. 

^ Sawqat oti^ is the m.c. for the classical rdhravard **a present or 

curiosity brought from a journey ,* also armaghdn (class, and m.c.)i 
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(9) Ea I; can be added to the Infinitive when it is the object, as : — 

guftan va darugh guftan rd tark nami- 
kunad he does not give up loose talk and lying ” : t; 

shind kardan rd J^uh mi-ddnad (m.c.) “ he is a good swimmer.’? 

(10) With several nouns coupled together by ^ it is necessary to add 
to the last only, vide example above in (9). 

Two affixes of f; close together are ' ‘ heavy ’ ’ to the Persian ear. Thus the 
sentence He invited my father and me” would in Persian be rendered by 
n man u pidar-am rd> da' vat kard^ and rarely by 
the grammatical f; j u mard va pidaram rd da'vat kard, 

(11) Finally I; is added even to indefinite nouns if its omission would 
cause any ambiguity, vide § 41 (^). 

In the sentence “ vinegar curdles milk ” sirka shir rd mi-hurrad, the rd 
is correct. In speaking, however, if a pause be made after sirka, and stress 
laid in shir, the rd may be omitted, as the intonation prevents any ambi- 
guity. Vide Remark to (12). 

— \3) AJ \) ixjo^Damna 

guft agar kas-i niki rd bi-hadi muqdhala kunad va Wiayr rd hi-sharr pdddsh ravd 
ddrad (Anw. Suh., chap. II, S. 6) “ Damna answered, If one return evil 
for good, and think injury a just recompense for benefit (I am, then, 
indeed, without hope).” (East. Trans.). 

Remark, — Just as in m.c. the rd is sometimes omitted it is sometimes 
unnecessarily inserted after indefinite nouns, as: — 

shardh rd hi-db ‘awdz‘^ kardan = shardb bi-db ^awaz 

kardan; in both, vLr^ shardb is indefinite: the rd is, in speaking, unneces- 
sary and may be omitted. Vide (19). 

(12) An old form of the accusative is formed by prefixing the particle 
y mar and suffixing rd, as : — y mar urddidam (old) “ I saw him ” ; 
mar is not here emphatic. 

Remark, — In shind kardan mi-ddnad (m.c.) “does 

he know how to swim?”, the object is regarded as indefinite, but in the 
reply liui shind kardan rd Mkub mi-ddnad the object having 

been previously mentioned becomes definite, and rd must be inserted. 

(13) The affix tj rd being equivalent to the definite article, its omission 


1 In the Persian idiom the speaker puts himself first. Here man is used 
instead of f y mard. It should be noticed that 1 ) man rd is a vulgar accusative 
of mon : in the example given ra is understood after the first object. 

4 *Awaz colloquial for *waz. 
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should make the noun indefinite. This, however, is not always the 
case : — 

(14) Ra I; cannot be used for both the dative and the accusative in 

the same clause. If, therefore, the accusative is definite and requires 
\) ra^ the dative should be expressed by hi : if the dative does not admit 
of hiy but requires |;, then the ra of the accusative must be omitted, 
as: — or f; kitah-ra hi~man hi-dih, or kitdh mard hi-dih 

(m.c.) give me the book ” ; jjLi Shah pisar-i l^ud rd tdj dad 

(m.c.), or dh f; Shah tdj rd hi-pisar4 }^ud ddd{m.G,) “ the Shah 

gave the crown to his (own) son'’ : b 

shabhd ndlida am td mard in farzand baJ^shida ast (Sa‘di) long nights 
I wept till He gave me this son ” ; = td human in farzand haMtfShIda ast 

U (mod.), or in farzand rd human haJdishida ast 
OMjf Utxwiaj li (mod.); here'; rd is really necessary to show 

clearly that farzand is not tlie subject ; its omission in such cases 
sometimes causes ambiguity. 

(15) The rd must be omitted after nouns preceded by cardinal numbers 

unless definite ( (7)), as: jsd ruz4 

shamba si nafar duzd rd tandh anddf^tand, means “ they hanged the three 
thieves on Saturday”; omit !; rd and it means ‘‘three thieves”: 

^UJp (; jid si nafar rd tandh anddl^tand va 
du nafar ra gardan zadand “ they hanged three (of them) and beheaded 
two.” 

In the following arithmetical idioms the first cardinal numbers may be 
considered definite and require (; : — 

P' + * b \j jam^4 si rd hd chahdr in taivr 

minavisand “three plus four is written thus, 3 + 4 ” ; f; 
t — )yh ^ 3 tafriq-i chahdr rd az panj in tawr “ five minus four, thus 

5-4”: b 0 <^j4>zarh4 si rd hd chahdr in ^^24^ “ three 

multiplied by four, thus 3x4”: b tnqsim4 hasht 

rd hd chahdr in iawr “ eight divided by four, thus 8-3-4” : U 

~ — " ^ b : amma dnchi kusur ast, du 

f^ums az hasht tis' rd chunin mi-navisand ‘ ‘ but as for fractions two-fifths from 
eight-ninths is written thus ; “ +■ b J j va 

haft sumn va du suds rd chunin ; “and seven-eighths plus two-sixths, thus 
I 4 0 b jo j va du suls rd dar nisf in tawr “ two- 

thirds divided by half, thus l-r-J/’ ^ 


J Note that the figures are written from left to right as in English. 

2 ^ r= iyjj vain niehan = dalalat bar muaavat darad. 
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(16) The ra is omitted after generic nouns used generically * (as ‘‘ wine ; 
“greed,” etc.) only when the sentence is very short. In dar drad 
tama^murgh u mahl bi-band (Sa‘di) “ it is greed that 

brings birds and fish into the net,” a rd would be necessary in prose. 
Similarly after nouns used in a vague or general sense, as : — 3^ (.Uiji 
dast az tfl.'dm bdz kashtd (Sa‘di) “ he withdrew his (the) hand from food, he 
stopped eating ’ ’ : here rd could not be inserted ; dast is really part of a com- 
pound verb dast kashidan. But in — 

Jahdn ay barddar na-mdnad bi-kas 
DU andar jahdn-dfarln band u bas — (Sa‘di). 

“The world my brother does abide with none, 

By the world’s maker let thy heart be won” 

the word dil “thy heart” would in prose require m, though used in a 
general sense. 

Remark, — Compare the following examples : — asp-l hdzir kun 
(m.c.) “get ready a (any) horse”; ]) asp rd hdzir kun (m.c.) 

“get ready the horse” (which lias been mentioned or discussed): but 
asp hdzir kun (m.c.) “ get ready (the) horse” (used generally) ; 
the (; rd in this last case is omitted even if the speaker own but one 
horse. 

(17) Compound verbs such as suhbat ddshtan being consi- 

dered one word, the first portion of the compound does not admit of m.^ 

(18) In classical Persian, (; is frequently omitted after an accusative with 

a possessive affixed pronoun ; sometimes it is added : ^ i-Atl 

lutpi tab^-ash rd bi-dldand va husn-i tadblr-ash bi-pasandidand 
(Sa*di) “they saw the kindness of his nature and the excellence of his 
administration ” ; in the example, \) is both inserted and omitted 

c?iun suraUash rd bi-dld slrat-ash rd bi-pasandid. 

Vide also (10). 

Remark. — In modern Persian the f; should be inserted after an accusative 
with an affixed possessive pronoun, vide above and § 40 (c). 


1 Generic nouns may be used definitely, indefinitely, or generically as “the man, 
a man, or simple man.” 

2 Bina hard bi-barddar barddar guftan ^ ^ (m.c.) “she began to 

call on her brother (to say oh brother, oh brother) *’ : here the position of the preposition 
shows that the compound is regarded as one word : also right to say 

bind hard hi^gufixin-i barddar barddar (m.c.). 

8 In another edition \j rd is inserted a second time after tadblr-ash. In 

modern Persian the additional is necessary. 
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(19) In familiar language the ra is sometimes omitted when it would be 
correct to insert it [vide also (11) Remark], as; 

raftq In suJ^an hishunld (Sa^di) ^ “ the companion heard what was said” ; 
bdr-% m [the xn makes the noun definite without \) ] nukta pxshri 
buzurg-t hanii-guftam (Sa‘di) “well, 

I was mentioning this point to a certain learned man ” : ^ar/-* 

man na-shuntd'^ “ he didn’t hear me ” : ^ 

vagar na, shdyad Idiaydhi in safar hargiz namukardam (m.c.) “ otherwise 
I might perhaps have never entertained the idea of this tour” : in these 
examples it would have been correct, grammatically and idiomatically, to 
insert the \) . 

o-A; ^ j>3 ^ b guruh-i 

mardumdn rd ^ did ki har yak bi-qurdza-i zar dar mi^har nishasta va ral^t hasta 
(Gul., Chap. Ill, St. 28, East.) “ he saw a band of men, who for a small piece 
of gold had taken their places in the ferry boat and loaded up their goods ’ ’ : 
(there is an error in the text ; either and or hudand must be added 

to Ai’-J hasta, or else ki must be omitted). 

(20) The cognate accusative is rare in Persian. The following is an 

example: b ^ khwdhid khwdbidan4 abadi rd (class.) 

“ he slept the eternal sleep.” 

The cognate accusative is sometimes used when translating literally 
from the Arabic. 

(21) The affixed pronouns when themselves the direct object do not 

admit of \), as: zadamash (m.c.) “I struck him.’' Neither do they 

admit of the dative b as : guftam-ash “ I said to him.” 

(e) The following examples illu3tr<xte the rules given above : — 
b tuhi-dast didam, I saw him poor.* 

^^9 y suM^an-i tu ^ hich nami-fahmam “ I don’t in the least 

understand you.” 

^‘^acoj/o ly turd ndHb i^ Mpud kardan mi-M^wdham (class, 

and Afghan coll.) = y mi-khwdhdm turd nd^yib~i J^ud 

bi-kunam (m.c.) “ I wish to make you my agent.” 


1 Also m.c. The ra could, of course, be correctly inserted. 

2 Commoner to insert ra. 

3 Here rd must be added (though the accusative is indefinite). Note that after 
the indefinite there is no izdfai. It would be correct to write guruh-l az mardumd'n 
without ra. 

^ Vide (d) (6). 

6 Better turd. 

^ Note that (pi. v^fy nwvua6 used in m.c.) in m.c. is nat/i6 (without ^ ) . 

In m.c. the ^ in such words is generally omitted in pronunciation. But in 
or Aiph “ misfortune “ (pi. navdHb or oU^li nd**hdi) the ^ is retained in pronun- 

ciation : the plural only of this word is used in m.c. 
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danishmand-% hazar rupiyd 'attdr^ird sipurd 
(class.) *• a certain wise man entrusted a 1,000 rupees to a perfume seller.^” 

yak-i m hi-darydjUi an ravdn kard‘^ (class.) 
“ he sent some one to enquire into the matter.” 

nS y^sS Ij bd l^ud guft ki sar rd nami tavdnam 
buzurg bi-kunam “ he said to himself ‘ I can’t make my head larger. ” 

la^lm ki habha-yi sim ra bi-sad jdn 
^aztz mi-ddsht ‘'the miser who counted a grain of silver as dear as 
a hundred lives. ” ^ 

iS3) ^ ^ chun kushia shud chirdgh talabidam 

va ru-yi urd didam “ when he was killed I sent for light ^ and saw his face.” 

Ij sulidn har yak rd judd kard ‘‘the king put each 

person in a separate place.” 

jt) 0 pddishdli 

shales I rd zir-i divdr istdda did ki mur gk i dar dast girijtami-namud “ the 
king saw a certain person standing under the wall who held a fowl in his hand 
that he was exhibiting to him (the king).” ^ 

dak gusfand ta'druf firistdd “he sent ten sheep as a 

present.” 

i^xk^jS nit ddnid chiguna gusfand mi-kushand “ do 

you know how sheep are killed?” : but j^h 

ml-dEnid chi4awr gusfand rd mi-kushand “ do you know how a^ sheep is 
killed ? ” In m.c. the distinction between the two previous is not observed, 
but if the word insdn were substituted for gusfand^ it would be incorrect 
to omit the m, as insdn can be definite only, as it means ‘ the species man.’ 
“I saw some birds,” ^^'^f^iba^zi murghd didam (m.c.), but 

jd Af ba*zi mur gh hd rd didam kidar injd nist{in c.) : in the 

latter example the rd is necessary because of the a^. 

agar qdli-yi ^ub-i hhipdsta bdshtd chiz-d nishdn-i tdn mudiham ki 


1 An jlJtu: ^ctttjar also sells Persian medicines, sugar, paper, etc. Dava-furmh m.c. 
“seller of European medicines.” 

^ Vide (d) (2); yak-l “ a certain one.” Kaa-ior mard-i might be used without a rd. 
8 He read in a book that whoever had a small head and a large beard was a fool. 
He therefore thought to himself “I can’t make the head smaller but I can the beard.” 

4 Or habba-l slm {without (; and with of unity), i.e. “a (any) grain of silver,”^ 
or with b “ the grain of sifver * ’ : yy.)^ jl az sad jdn *aztz4ar “ dearer than — . ” 

6 i.e. lamp generally, not any special lamp. 

6 Fide (d)(6). 

7 Vide (d) (7). 

8 Indefinite ; the yd-yi tankir (guafand-l) could not be used here. 
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misUash ra ta imruz hargiz nd-dlda hdshid ^ (m.c.) “ if you want a good 
carpet I will show you something the like of which you have probably never 
yet seen.” 

nd^ib-i digar hardy-i l^ud 
taldsh Mivdham hard (class.) “I’ll now look out for another agent for 
myself.”^ 

^ t; ^ Aydz 

sanduq-l rd kushdda libds-ikuhnava kastf pushtda ast “ what did he see but that 
Ayaz had opened a certain box and (taken out and) put on some old coarse 
clothes.” 

b:« 3 u< ^ jsii Qadir Beg^ du nafar muddaH 

va madda'd ‘ alayh rd pish mudvarad (m.c.) “ Qadir Beg brings forward two 
persons, plaintiff and defendant.” 

<>AIcj 9 in kdr* digar-i rd farmdHd (class.) “entrust this 

work to another, order another person to do this ” : jl 

CV ddshtam ki az injd birun ravam (m.c.) “I inwardly 

intended to leave this place ” ^ I; Afv-LwJ- h farz kun 

bd an tapdncka zadl yak-i rd kushti “ supposing that you used that pistol and 

shot one of us^ (or them) ” : 

in pisar-i za'lf td'un bi-girad albatta l^wdhad murd (m.c.) “if this fragile boy 
were to catch plague he would certainly die.” ” 

ddnistam ki sabu‘-ird dida mi-davad (m e.) I 
guessed that he had seen some wild beast and that was the cause of 
his precipitation^ ” ; ^ chizhdA, ra ki dvardet 

I Khipasta hashid in m.c, considered more polite than 

mi khwahid. or hi~khwahid. Dida baahxd^ Past Subj., = “of which I 

^suppose you have never seen the like”; dida id “you have never seen the 

like.” 

Chiz-i “a thing,” or Ij chiz-l ra “a certain thing”; both right. 

In m.c. the Imperfect or the Perfect is often used for the Present. 

^ Or better nayib-i digar: riayih-i digar ra “ the other — 

The Turks pronounce ‘ beg,’ but the Persian almost like the English word ‘ bag.’ 

* The ra of the accusative after the demonstrative pronoun ia omitted, because the 
dative has it: if hi-digar-i were used the \) after kar should be inserted; the latter 
construction would be used in modern Persian. 

f» Here the object of daahtam is either the clause that follows or li% rd understood. 

6 Or yak-i az mdrd kushti. The could not be omitted after the pronoun yak-l. 

7 Here /.a'an giriftan is a compound verb. At any rate the word “plague” is 
in Persian a generic term. If, however, a man fell sick of a fever or of plague in Persia, 
and it were said “ he brought the fever or the plague (meanmg this fever, etc.) with him 
from Bombay, 1^ would be correctly used. 

8 The could be omitted, but is best inserted since if omitted 8abu*-l might be 
taken as the subject, vide (d) (11). In speaking, the ra might be omitted, tho context 
or intonation preventing ambiguity. 
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hudam agMob-ash Mhuh hud (m.c.) “the things I had brought were mostly 
good * ” ; •:^j4 J Jlax/o muhal aat ki 

hunar-manddn bi-mirand va hl-hunaran jd~yi ishdn glrand (Sa'di) “ it could 
never be that the skilled should die and the skill- less should take their place ; 
(^y. (4 »lj vaqt-l dar hiydbdn rah gum karda budam (Sa‘dl) 

‘ once I had lost my way ^ in the wilderness ” : ijX'C 

f Itiof malik dar hay^aUi u nazar kard^ shaM^s-t did siydh-fdm 

za^if-anddm (Sa‘dl) “the king looked at his figure and countenance; 
he saw a person* black in complexion and poor in physique” : ^ 

j va suhbat-ash rd ghammat shumdrand va 

Mpidmat-ash rd minnat ddrand (Sa‘dl) “ and they think his conversation a 
treat and serving him a favour to themselves”: c^l^j t; 

kdrvdu-% rd dar zamln-i Yundn duzddn hurdand (Sa‘di) “the 
robbers had carried off a certain caravan in Greece?^ ” 

malik, dar Ml, kanlzak-i khub-ruy 
pishaah firistdd (Sa‘dl) “the king at once sent him a pretty slave-girl ® ” : 
(^^3 zamin-i adab busa dad (class.) I; 

cL*.:«.>o fj 45' AiU har-ki dualiman-i kuchak rd^ ha^r 

shumdrad hi-ddn mdnad ki dtash-i andak rd^ mnhmil guzdrad (Gul., Chap. 
VII, St. 1). 

y}^ Hkdyat-i shikdr 


1 Note that chlzha-l ra is the object of the verb in the relative clause* the ra could 
be omitted and in this case the word anha ra would bo understood after ki, 

^ In modern Persian ja-yi Ishan ra, 

s Here rah is used by Sa‘dl in a generic sense; if previously mentioned, ra would 
be inserted. 

* Here there is no rd because the is for the indefinite article and does not 
signify “a certain person.” 

6 Here \j must be used as the ^ signifies “ a certain — 

6 Here the is indefinite and Jcanizak-l is clearly the object ; there is conse- 
quently no ra. 

7 Busa dddan a compound verb governs the accusative and not the 

dative. In modern Persian zamln rd would be preferred: 

adab busid, or h zamln-i adab rd busld are both correct in modern 

Persian writing. Whether the supplicant actually kissed the ground or merely 
touched the ground with his hand and then laid it on his lips or eyes is, I think, 
doubtful. The expression is now used figuratively. 

8 Here ra is necessary in classical and modern Persian, because the epithets make 
the two noun sdefinite (Remark to (d) (3) ). In “ whoever thinks an (his) enemy mean — ” 

b Mr ki dushman rd haqir shumarad, the ra is equally necessary 

because enemy is to be considered definite, i.e. ‘‘his enemy.” 
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namudan4 ahajdhs-l huma^-l rd hardy-i ishtihdr-i hazdr rupeya ^ ‘‘ the story 
about a person shooting a lammergeyer for an advertised reward of a thousand 
rupees ” : y dudar miydn yak-l rd bi-bur (m.c.) ‘‘ out down 

every third one (tree)^ ” : du td-yi dlgar rd ham bi-u 

dddam (m.c.) “I gave him the other two as welP ” : 

‘amal4 pddishah du taraf ddrad (Sa^di) “ the service of a king has two 
aspects”: chashm-am jd-t rd^ naml-dtd (m.c.) ‘‘I saw 

nothing, my eyes gazed at vacancy” : ^jank^ cUf cuixL/o I; cWU 

ollai. rdhat4 ^djil rd bi-iashvlshri m%hnal4 djil munagh- 
(jJiaa Jcardan J^ildf-i rdy-i Jchirad-manddn ast (Sa‘dl) “to disturb one’s 
(the) present® comfort by anxiety of future wrong, is to act contrary to 
the opinion expressed by the wise”: vLr^ 

shardb^ bi-db *awaz kardan kdr-i 'dqildn mst (m.c.) “to exchange wine for 
water is not the act of ar wise person.” 

Remark. — To the query, f; <5^ pddishah kird did ? the answer 

might be I; darvtsh-i rd; but to the query, ^ ki bud 

ki pddishdh u rd did? the answer would be darvish-i (without rd) ; the reason 
is that in both replies there is an ellipsis : in the first reply there is 
an ellipsis of did; in the second there is aft ellipsis of bud. 

The Vocative Gase» 

(g) The Vocative formed by prefixing ay or yd to the nominative, is the 
form used in m.c. 


1 The Indian edition of extracts from the ** Tuzuk-i Jahanglrl'^ or “Memoirs of 
the Emperor Jahangir ” has headed this extract Hikayat-i shikar kardan~i humdy jdnwar 
dar kuhri Plr-Panjdl hi-ishtihdr-i in*dm~i hazdr rupeya \ owing to the omission of 
rd this sentence is quite unintelligible to Persians. In India the word jdnwar is 
specially applied by falconers to birds of prey, just as a muleteer in Persia styles mules 
mdl, while this same word in Panjab villages means “ cattle.** The rd is necessary here 
to distinguish the direct object of the Infinitive which is specialized by the clause 
following it. Inhikdyat-i shikar kardan-i huz-l “story of shooting an Ibex,** the m 
is not required as the Ibex is not specialized. 

a The rd necessary after the pronoun yak-l, vide {d) (2): the ra would also be 
required according to (d) (4). Yak-l bi-dih “ give me one, any one ’ * but yak-l rd hi-dih 
give me one of them.** 

8 But du td-yi dlgar ham dddam “ I gave him two more.** 

♦ Here jdri rd stands for hloh jd-i rd and is therefore definite : “ ra preferable.* ’ 

8 Vide Bemark to (d) (3). The \) should not be omitted after rdliat as the 
adjective specializes the raAa^ ; if the adjective *djil were omitted the \) also could be 
omitted. 

® Though this is correct, it would be better to insert ra after ahardb to mark the 
object clearly ; vide Bemark to (d) (11 ). 
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The Vocative formed by suffixing a is confined to the singular: it is 
a»lso used in forming interjections, and in modern Persian is restricted 
to writings 1 (prose or poetry). Ex. : Sa'diya 

safar-i dlgar dar pish asi (Gulistan) “0 Sa‘di ! I have one other journey 
before me.” 

Sometimes the object addressed is understood, as: ^1 

1) -? CPj “ Oh (thou) who hast — 

i^yo )IaJLj (Sa^dl) 

Bulhuld muzhda-yt bahdr biydr 
KJtabar-i bad bi-bum bdz guzdr ^ 

‘‘ Oh bulbul bring the good news of Spring, 

And leave ill tidings to the owl.” 

ilfawa occurs in poetry as the vocative of man ‘‘1,” but is rare and 
possibly not correct. 

8 

Ay man-am bar aar-i ^dk-i tu ki l^dk-am bar sar (Sa‘di) 

' * Oh ! I who am standing on your grave, woe is me ’ ’ * 

AC I ay ki sJuMs-i mandat haqtr namud (Sa*dl) “ oh 
thou to whom my person seemed mean.” 

Poetically the dative in is occasionally used as a sort of vocative. 
Thus Hafiz says : — 

Bil m%-ravad zi dasUam sdhih-dildn Khudd rd 
Dardd ki rdz4 panhdn l^wdhad shud dshkdrd ! 

My heart is leaving my control : oh ye who know about the heart 
help me for God’s sake. 

Alas ! that my secret love should become public property. 

As stated already, the vocative in d cannot be followed by the i^fdL 
If the vocative in d be qualified by one following adjective, the adjective 
takes the alif of the vocative, as : Shdhd sitdra-manzilatd Ult 

‘ ‘ oh king whose dignity is high as the stars ! ’ ’ Modern Persian letters 
often begin with dusUi muhtaramd, instead of the correct classical dustd 


1 But darigha “ alas! and JQ^uddya “ O God! ** are still found in rn.c. 

a Another reading is hi-hum-i ahum instead of bibum bdz. 

8 Another reading is In man-am. 

4 Khdk bar aar-am is a common saying in m.c. ; dMhir chi Mkdh bar aar-am bi- 
kunam “oh what shall I do! ” In the example, khak^am bar aar might also imply 
‘ ‘ would that the ecwth covered me instead of you * * ; Persians delight in ambiguous 
expressions. 

6 Rd is here equivalent to bardy-i. 
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muhtararm, which latter is however also used. The usual classical construc- 
tion, however, is to add the alif to the noun, and to every epithet that follows 
the noun, or to the noun only if the epithets precede it, as : 

j but with two or more adjectives, the a of the vocative 

is in modern Persian sometimes added to the last only, as : dust-i muhtaram-i 
mikrbdnd 

The following are also common : and (V^* 

The Ablative Case, 

{h) The ablative is formed by the preposition jf az. For its various uses 
vide § 90 Prepositions (h) (1). 


§ 119. Number of Nouns, Nouns of Multitude and their Concord. 

(a) As in English, nouns of multitude denoting living things are followed 
by the verb in the singular or plural according to the unity or plurality of 
the idea in the speaker’s mind, thus ^ : — 

Shdhinshdh-i *ddil rd raHyyat lashkar ast 
(Sa‘dl) ‘‘to the just monarch the people is an army” : 
tdi daniri qasr jam'iyyat bud (Shah’s Diary) the crowd extended right 

up to the palace” : y y bi-ta'assub bar u gird 

dmadand (Sa‘dr) “a whole people through fellow feeling collected round 
him ” ; J ^ guyandchi gkam gar hama^' ^dlam murdand 

(Sa‘di) “ they say what care we if all the world die ! ” : }y^ 

ahl-i shahr hanuz l^wdb budand (Shah’s Diary) “ the people of the city were 
still asleep*” : ‘>^1 in tdHfa-yi J^irqorpushdn 

bar misdUi hayvdn and (Sa‘di) “ this sect clad in shreds and patches are like 
animals^”: "Arab guyad (Sa‘di) “the Arabs say^”: hamoryi 


I In English “ the committee sits daily,” but ‘‘ the committee are at variance.” 

^ Note the plural verb even after a noun with the of unity. 

3 In modern Persian hama-yi ^alam. In poetry hama is not followed by the 
izafat, hence Indians always omit it after hama. 

4 Hero the singular could not be used. 

6 Here the singular verb could not be used: the subject is not taHfa alone 

but the whole plural phrase iaHja-yi khirga-pushan. Hayvan 

used generically: similarly in lA^b^*A5 |^b parori sarhazha raftand (m.c.) or 

paror-i az sarhazhd raftand “ some of the soldiers went” both the 
subject and the verb should be plural , but para'l sarhdz raft is used 

colloquially. 

8 Or *Arab-ha mi-giiyand (modern); *Arah is an Arabic collective 

noun. 
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huzurg u huchak-i^ shaJir rd tcUdbid < 5 ^^ 3 ^)y. “he 

summoned all the city both great and small." 

(h) The word mardum “people" is plural, thus: mardum mi- 

guyand “people say"; mdrdumdn is also used.^ In the m.c. phrase 
^ ^ ^ mardum hama dar flkr u MaydUi 

dadyish-i Idhud ast^ (Vazir of Lankaran), the speaker is thinking of the 
people of his own small state as one body ; at any rate ast should be and. 

(c) The wordc;4i^*3 duahman “ enemy " * is treated as a singular, thus : — 

duahman gurihht (not gurllMand) “the enemy fled"; 

duahman dah hazdr hud (incorrectly budand) “the 

enemy were ten thousand." 

In jyj vi/J? duahmandn az har taraf zur dvardand 

(Sa‘dl) “enemies pressed him (the king) on all sides," the plural noun 
is used to signify more than one enemy, i.e. a collection of enemies. 

In j dar in mawaim 

havd^yi hdgh u buatdn-i Shiraz MdssiyyaUi ma^aua-l ddrad ‘ ‘ at this season the 
gardens of Shiraz are particularly delightful," the synonyms y bdgi, u 
buaidn clearly indicate the plural ; it is therefore unnecessary, but not wrong 
to say y hdglk u huatdnhd (or haadiin ) : ^ 

masjid u M^dnahd~yi ahahr (m.c.) “ the mosques and houses of the city." ^ 

(d) (1) Generic nouns denoting rational beinga are preferably used in the 

plural ; thus it is better to say ^1^3 zanhd-yi Iran M^ushgil-and 

“ the women of Persia are good-looking," thancu^f ^ ji\ zan-ilrdnl ® 

^uah-gil ast “the woman of Persia is good-looking." Zanhd^yi Bangdla 
siydh-fdrn^and properly means “ the women of Bengal are mostly dark," but 
zan-i Bangdla siydh~fdm ast “ the whole of the women of Bengal are dark." 
However sarbdz-i ziyddrl bud, sarbdzhd-yi ziydd-l 


1 Or hama-yi buzurg u ku6hakan-i ahahr ra y Note the 

plural termination added only to second adjective (or noun). It is better to use both 
adjectives in the singular. 

Similarly ‘folk’ in English though plural has by modern usage got a plural, 
‘folks.’ 

8 In classical Persian mardum is sometimes singular : thus in the 4th story of the 
Ist Book of Gulistan, Sa‘di, speaking of the dog of the ‘seven sleepers* says, Pa-yi 
nlkangirift u mardum ahud ^ ^ iS^ • m ahaMkS mardum-i Iran aat 

and man mardum-i Kirmdn-am (m.c. and 

vulg.). Indians occasionally use mardum for mard, 

4 When the word ‘ ‘ enemies ’ * is intended , the plural is of course used. 

6 Here the singular khana would be incorrect, as “the house of the city** 
would convey a singular idea in Persian just as it does in English. Note that the plural 
termination is added to the last noun only. 

« Not Iran. Zan-4 Irtin would have the appearance of meaning 

“ the wife of Iran.’ * 

30 
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hudand and sarbdz4 Iran M^uh ast are also used and 

considered correct in modern Persian. It is correct to say i>yi i 
hisydr zan dnjd bud (or hudand, not so good). It is not, however, 
obligatory to use the singular. Thus Bahrayn, or cs'Ia 

uldgiihd-yi Bahrayn “the ass (breed) of Bahrain Island,” or “the 
asses of Bahrain,” are both correct and both have the same meaning, 
though the latter might mean the different breeds of the Island. 

(2) Generic nouns unqualified by adjectives are as a rule used in 
the singular, with a singular verb: thus the Persians frequently use the 
singular when in English we use the plural; they say ^amal for 

“ actions,” chub for “sticks,” etc. The rule is to use the singular when 
the noun is employed in a collective sense, but the plural when separate num- 
bers are indicated. If, however, the noun is qualified by an adjective, it is 
usual to put it in the plural ^ even when it is used collectively. Modern 
Persians are, however, slovenly in their use of the singular and plural. 
Examples: — 3^ az rudf^dnoryi ziydd-i guzashtlm (Shah’s 
Diary) (or azrudM^dnahd-yiziydd-iguzashiimf' we 

crossed a lot of rivers” ; 3^ uv; talagrdf ^-chuyi 

Bus talagrdf^i ziyddrl az Tahrdn dad (Shah’s Diary] ” the Russian Telegraph- 

*** 

Master handed me a lot of telegrams from Tehran ” : )\ az pilla^ 

bald rafiim (Shah’s Diary) “ we went up the steps, or we went up the step ’ ’ : 

5 kiudv-i rudkhdua hama 

dih va qasaba va zird^aH angur va darakht-i gilds vorghayra hud (Shah’s Diary 
“on the edge^ of the river were everywhere villages and townlets and 
vineyards and cherry^ trees, etc.” : i; «i3| oi? 

y guft in chi hardmzdda mardumdn and ki sag rd kushdda and 

va sang rd basta’^ (Sa’di) ‘‘ he said what a set of blackguards are these, who 
have let loose their dogs and tied up their stones ’ ’ : Isujf s/oy y ^ 


1 With the words signifying “ much,” hisiyar^ khayli and 

faravan, the substantive may be in the singular. 

a Or *ii:!3 TvdMsanaha-yi ziy ad {hut not rud-Mkana-yi ziyad without ^): 

all three have practically the same meaning except that the makes the noun 
slightly more emphatic. 

8 Or talagrafha, plural. 

^ Here Mi pillahd could be used. The singular ^ pilla might mean ** one 
step.” 

* Kiridr-i^i^^ “on the edge of”; Hnara-yi “ on the bank of.” The plural 
kinarhd would not signify the banks of one river; dfjlo dutarafot 
yzrafoyn would have to be used to signify “ both banka.” 

a Dark sour cooking- cherry alubalu: dessert cherry gllaa, 

*1 Note that A>l and is understood after basta. In modem Persian 
haramzada would follow its noun. 
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M^ayll shutur va rama Injd ast (m.c.) ‘‘ there are many camels and 
flocks here (the pi. oJf and would be unidiomatic) : 

shumda am injd kisa^bur^ hisydr ast (or and) (m.c.) “I have heard 
that pick-pockets are common here ” : 

dnjd bisydr jahdz jam" shuda langar anddJ^ta bud^ (or budand) 

(m.c.) “ many ships had collected there and cast their anchors ” ; (here 
bisydr gives the plural idea).^ 

If, however, the noun is qualified by an adjective (other than the 
collective adjectives or adverbs (bisydr Miayli^J^ , or fardvdn), 
it is usually in the plural. Thus, if jahdz in the last example were 
qualified by the adjective buzurg^ the sentence would run 

anjd bisydr jahdzhd-yi buzurg jam* shuda 
langar anddJ^ta budand ^ jahdzhd-yi bisiydr dnjd bud 
is better than dy-i bisydr jahdzhd dnjd bud ; jahdz-i 

bisydr is also correct. jahdzhd-yi bisydr buzurg “ very 

large ships ” might be mistaken for jahdzhcUyi bisydr-i buzurg 
^)y. "* many large ships ” : the latter, however, is better expressed by^i.^^ 

bisydr jahdzhd-yi buzurg, ^)y bisydr kashtihd-yi buzurg 

is to be preferred to bisydr kishtuyi buzurg (vulg.) for 

many large ships.” 

Itis not, however, necessary to use the singular for the plural, even when 
no ambiguity could arise : thus ' ‘ the asses of Bahreyn ^ are fine ’ ’ could be 
rendered by either, uldyhri Bahrayn bisydr Miub 

ast, or uldgl^hd-yi Bahrayn bisydr Idiub and. 

In referring, however, to “the asses of Persia” it would be necessary 
to use the plural as various breeds of asses would be meant and not one 
single breed. Similarly hulu-yi in bdgh Idiub ast might 

be rendered ‘ ‘ the peach of this garden is very fine ’ ’ (signifying peaches) 
and there would be no misconception : but neither in English nor in 
Persian would it be correct to say ‘-'the tree of this garden is fine,” 
unless of course there was only one species of tree under discussion; 

^b dara^t hd-yi in bdgh bisydr l^ub ast (m.c.) 

“the trees (generally) of this garden are fine.” 

(e) The plural is also used to give prominence to a word, or to convey 
the idea of number or quantity: — *3 qdfilarddar 


1 The Afghans say y j%b-hur, which, however, in modern Persian means 

a cheat.** 

4 If the plural were used, it would here refer to the men in the ship or else give 
the idea of life to the ships. 

8 jdhaZ‘i biayar varidd bandar ahud (m.c.). 

4 bisydr kashtl-yi btizurg dnjd b&d (or better budand)^ 

6 This island is famed for a breed of large white asses. 
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rah duzd zad (m.o.) “the caravan was attacked on the road,*’^ 
but duzdhd zadand “ robbers attacked it or the robbers attacked it ” : 

;U) wf db biydr “bring water,” but Jjji in dbhd bi-nz (m.c.) 

“throw away all this water (in different vessels)^”: 5 j\ (sj) 
jj ru-yi daryd az kashti va qdyiq va kashtihd-yi^ 

bukhdrl-yi buzurg pur bud (Shah’s Diary) “the surface of the sea was 

covered with ships and boats and great steamers.'* Yak muddaUi bimdri 

ddsht 0^1^ is)^. (m.c.) “he was ill for an age without a 

break,” but muddaUhd bimdri ddsht (m.c.) “he was ill 

for ages on and off ” ; ta^ajjubhd mi-kuna d = ;L|w 

ta*ajjvb-i bisydr mi-kunad. Vide also (A;). 

(/) Nouns denoting objects which in English do not admit of plurality 
and are used only in the singular, as gold, silver, wheat, wine, butter, water, 
etc., in Persian require the plural to signify variety, or diversity, thus: — 
In gandum ast (m.c.) “ this is wheat ’’ is correct, as the wheat 

is in one place, bub %n gandumhd rd jam^ kun (m.c.) 

“ collect this wheat ” : in the latter example the singular gandum should 
not be used as the wheat is in scattered heaps. Similarly !_^f 

db rd “ he spilt some of the water (from one vessel),” but cascu; 
dbhd rd rikht “ he spilled the waters of various kinds or in various vessels ” : 
abhd-yi in du rud-Jdidna hi-ham jam^ mi-shavad AilA. 

(m.c.) “the waters of these two rivers join^”: 
shardb?id-yi Frdnsa “the wines of France ” ; ^ rawghan mi- 

farushad (m.c.) “ he sells butter (clarified)®”: tul^m “seed,” but 

tuM^mhd “various kinds of seeds”; nan “bread,” nanM 
“loaves ” : vide (k). Sometimes the double plural is used for variety (and 
quantity), as : — ^^^j^zurufhd (Ar. and Pers. Pis.) “different kinds of vessels” : 


1 i.e., by one or perhaps more robbers: the verb is equal to a passive. With an 
adjective the plural should be used, as: dnzdha-yi Sh'sTuzl hurdand. 

* In m.c., however, words like vT eharab, etc. are incorrectly and 

vulgarly used in the plural when definite. 

5 Note the plural termination added to the last noun only. 

♦ Though the first two words kashti and qayiq are in the singular 

expressing multitude, the last noun kashtiha could not be in the singular: vide 

end of (d) (2). 

6 Paa angdh bi-duatt karha kunad hi hich duahman na-tawdnad kard 

oj SS (Sa‘di) ; here kdr could be used generically instead 

of the plural, but would not be so forcible: kdrhd signifies “such great or such 

numerous works’’: in modem Persian ohunan kdrhd (or 

chunan kdr) miUkunad lei — . 

« Viilg. ^f^j) rawyhanha. 
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javahirat “various kinds of jewels”: oUSlsus ajaHhat “various 
wonders.” I Vide (h), 

{g) The Persian idiom requires, except in rare instances, the plural 
where in English we use the singular, in all such sentences, as : “to act 
like a wise man,” etc., etc.: — Jla. 

— ki %n harakat mundaib^ JidUi l^iradmandRn nOrkardJi (Sa^dl) “you did not, 
act in this like a wise man ’ ’ : bi-libds-i darmahdn (or darmahi 

adj.) (m.c.) “ disguised as a darvish ’ ’ : ^ jjk^ bi-tarz-i mastdn 

pish’i man dmad (mod.) “he came before me like one drunk.” The 
English idiom “ not fit for a Christian ” would in Persian be rendered by the 
plural. Compare with (o). 

Remark . — An adjective might also be used, as bi-libas-i darvishi. The 
singular occurs in poetry or in the rhymed prose of Sa‘dl, but is contrary 
to usage. 

(70 After the word “ pair,” etc., or the determining words mentioned in 
§47 (gf), and after cardinal numbers,'^ the noun is the singular : — In juft^ 
murgitrd dar yahmaliagi girifta budand AaU 

(Jahangir’s Memoirs) “ this pair of birds was caught when they were 
a month old”: jib dah nafar shuiur “ten camels*”: (♦Jif jib 

dah nafar ddam, or dah mard (m.c.) “ ten men.” 

Remark . — After ^1^ mablagkt 7niqdMr and muvdzi, the izdfat 

is used. Vide § 117. 

(i) The substantive in a verb, compounded of a verb and substantive, 
is used generically in the singular, even though the idea be plural: — 

farrdsh-hd urd kul girijiand, burdand pish-i 
mddar-ash (m.c.) “the ‘ farrashes ’ took him on their shoulders^ and carried 
him off to his mother.” 

(/) The plural is sometimes used where tlie dual might be expected: — 
,sji aila. atrdf*i rdh hama Mdna bud (Shah’s Diary) “ there were 

houses on both sides of the road®”; the plural after hama (‘altogether’) 


I Arabic broken plurals are frequenlly treated as singular: the Arabic plural of 

tajir is tuifar, but vulgarly tujjarha is used as a plural. 

^ But “the men were two thousand” 0^*:^ mnrdiiman du hazar 

hudand. 

ii Occasionally but incorrectly in juft-i murgk- 

4 In modern colloquial yLw lii dah shutur. 

6 The man was lying senseless on the ground. 

6 Properly tsirafayn-i rah dukan hud “ there were shops on both 

sides of the road”; afraf is common is modern colloquial, but (ora/at/n 

is used by the educated only. The plural dukakm-i khfd)-i (or dukanha-yi kbS^) hwi. 
would bo used if qualified by an adjective, vide (d), the verb remaining in the singular. 
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would be wrong. {Atraf-i rah l^anaha hud ^ ot^f (m.o.) “ there 

were different kinds of houses on both ^ sides of the ways ”). 

(k) Collective nouns such as wine, water, etc., and snow, land, butter, 

etc., are used in the plural when different collections or heaps are referred 
to ; thus I sharab rd J^unuk hi-kun “cool the wine (one 

bottle, or one wine),” hxxt shardbhd-yi Fardnsa “the wines 

of France Zirman “ the land (or tract) of Kirman,” 

but zammhdryi Kirmdn “ the tracts or districts of Kirman” ; 

jd dar jangal hlzam jam^ rm-kard (m.c.) “he was 
gathering wood (collective and general) in the jungle”: 

dar jangal hizamhd jam^ mi-kard (m.o.) “he was gathering collec- 
tions of wood (either different kinds or different heaps)”; vide also (r) : 

Munhd likht “he shed streams of blood ” ; luhum 

m%-1^urand ** they eat the flesh of various animals ” ; ta'ajjubhd 

mt-kunad, vide (e) and (/). In m.c., however, the plural is frequently incorrect- 
ly used for the singular, as: muhd-yi sar-am 

safid shuda ast, for mu-yi sar^am; vide (/). 

(l) In qism kitdb “ this sort of book” ; iu jur kirm 

‘ ‘ this sort of worm ’ ’ : but In qism kitdhhd ' ‘ these kinds of books ” ; 

in jur kirmlid “ these sorts of worms (or insects) ” : t^erfealso § 135 
(i) Concord. 

(m) After aqsdm and similar plurals signifying various kinds, 

the singular or plural is used, as: — ^ j g^fyi 

dji j^L^) anvd^’i tutihd va td%s-hd va qarqdvulhd-yi tild%% hi bisydr 

qashang bud^ (Shah’s Diary) “there were various species of parrots and 
peacocks and golden pheasants ’ * ; here the singular could be used , but 
the plural gives the idea of numbers in each species : ( ^»yf anvd^-i jdnvar 
is incorrect). 

(n) In English, a noun taken figuratively may be in the singular when 
the literal meaning requires the plural: such expressions as “their face,” 
“ our life” are common in Scripture. The Persian idiom, however, admits 
the singular only, thus: “How can we escape from their hands? ” y 

chiguna az dast-i ishdn rihd^l biydbim ? (m.c.) : U 

jdrt^i md dast-i shumd-st (m.c.) “our life (lives) is in your hand”: 

Shah gardan-i hama rd zdd “ the Shah beheaded them all.” 

In such sentences as “We have changed our mind ” fj tJUa. 

khiydl f^ud rd tagAyir dddim it is in the Persian idiom, as in the English, 
better to use the singular, i.e. if only one purpose or opinion is meant : 
* ‘ allow us to go home or to depart to our houses ’ ’ would be correctly 

* Note the plural for dual. 

5 Should be hiidand: elsewhere the Shah correctly uses the plural in a similar 
sentence. The plural termination is ordinarily added only to the last noun. 
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rendered in Persian by ^ 5 ^ bi-gu^r hi^M^ana-yi MifUd bi-ravim^ 

though the plural Manahd^yi JAud might be substituted without offence to 
the ear ; vide also jib in last example in (v). 

(o) Contrary to the English idiom, the predicate to a plural subject is 
usually in the singular ; thus in the sentence, “ These men are devils, ’ ’ the 
word ♦‘devils” would in Persian be used generically in the singular. 
Examples : y — hi bar sufra hama duahmandn dust 

numdyand (Sa^di) “because at your table, all enemies show like friends ” : 
ojf Jllc iijiJs in taHfa-yi khirqa-pushdnbar misdUi hayvdn 
and ^ (Sa‘dr) : ishdn dushman i man and'^ (m.c.) : U 

^.^4 md hama banda-yi Khudd hastim (m.c.l “we are all creatures of 
God.” Compare with {g). 

In the following, Sa‘di has one predicate in the plural and one in the 

singular : — ^ 1^; 

Guftam ♦ mazammaUi ishdn ravd ma-ddr hi J^uddvanddn-i karam-and ’ — 
Guft ^J^ai^gufti ki^ handa-yi diram-and^ (Gul.) “I said, ‘Do not run them 
(the rich) down, for they are the lords of bounty.’ He said, ‘ You are wrong, for 
they are the slaves of money ’ ” ; herebanda is used as a collective noun, but 
it would be better to use the plural banddgan, which is the reading of 
another edition. 

In the following sentence from the Gulistan, the singular word durvish 
might in ordinary prose be plural : Sa‘di has used the singular to preserve 
the rhyme: — caX3x/o jf iUxpb ^ y 

y 5 agar bi-masal bdrdn na-bdrad va yd tufdn 

jahdn bar ddrad bi4Himdd4 muknat4 Jewish az miknat4 darvish na-pursand 


I Vide {a). 

^ In y du kaa duahman-i mulfc u dln-and (Gul.) “two 

persons are enemies to Church and State/* the subject dw haa, because of the cardinal 
number du, is to be considered a plural though the plural termination is not used. 

muqarrabdnri Hazrat i Haqq jall^ va *ald tavangardn and darvlah-airat ^ va darviahnd 
and tav ingar-himmat (Gul), the first tawangardn is to be considered a subject 

with darvlah-alrat as the predicate, and not as the predicate of 

muqarrdban; the singular tavangar wo\x\d be wrong. In ^^yyy 

oil (Juy^ j dar(j vuzard-yi Shah hama khiradmanddn4 bd *aql u hush and (m.c.) the 
singular Mkiraimani would be wrong, but it would b© correct to say y 
Ot>f ^^j^y hama hhiradmand va ha *aql u hush and. 

8 Af ‘because,* here gives the sense of ACb halki. 

* In modern Persian tufdn-i and jahdn rd. 

5 In modern Persian the plural would be preferred. Darvish the singular is here 
used for the sake of rhyme. 
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va az Ehuday la'alq noriarscmd (Sa*dl). Even if bo substituted for 
Persians prefer the singular, for euphonic reasons. 

The plural, however, can be used, as: md hama dusUtm (m.c.), or ma 
hama dustdn-tm “ we are all friends : both are used in modern Persian, but 
the former is correct. 

^ fjiS jib j J j A— 

Hama handagdn-im u Khushra w- parast 

Man u Olv u Oudarz^ u har kas hi hast (Shah Nama). 

If, however, a plural or collective predicate in English (whether sub- 
stantive or adjective), be qualified by an epithet, it is frequently plural 
in Persian also, as : — In J^alq hama fAardn4^ ha afsus and ^ 

U thesefolk are asses, laden with conceit.” — (O. K. 227 Whin.), 

In addressing people, however, as “You blackguards,” the plural is 
requisite, as : jOo Ui shumd pidar-suMa-hd (m.c.) : ordinarily, however, 

the pronoun would be omitted, as : c 5 “f ay ahmaqdn “ oh ye fools.” 

(p) The plural is used instead of the singular out of respect, as: — 

jf c)}yjyi kzJj pas agar 

safd-yi vaqUi *az%zdn az suhhaUi agbydr kudurat-i paztrad iJchtiydr bdqi-st 
(Sa'di) “then if your valuable time is wasted and you become bored 
by strangers, the option still remains with you (to leave the city).^” 

In IxuJi ldyiq4 qadr-i pddishdhdn 

na-hdshad iUtjd bi-J^dnoryi dihqdn-l raktk burdan (Saveli) “ it is not becoming 
in a king to take refuge in the dwelling of a common villager,” the flural 
pddishdhdn is used in accordance with (g) ; by the use of the plural 
the application of the advice is made general and is not directed so 
pointedly at the particular king present before the speaker : Ji 

cLwij maxmul va matluh az dusidn chundn ast ki — “I hope 

you—.” 

In the following, this respectful plural is carried to excess, the writer 
assuming that he is not worthy to address his superior direct; consequently 
he addresses the feet of the servants of the threshold, etc., etc. ; 

bi-l^dhi^ pdryi falahfarsd-yi A'lq 
Hazrat4 aqdaS‘i shdhinshdhi: ^b iJls!Li bt-Mdk4 

pd-yi muldzimdn-% dstdn i humidyunl ml-rasdnad^ : jA 

{jPjA hiA^dk’i pd-yi javdhir-dsd-yi mubdrak ^arz mi-shavad. 


1 Olv “warlike ” was the name of the son of the hero Oudarz. 

® iUiar would also be correct in prose, but is not so good. 

3 A king here addresses an Ajb •Ubid by the plural *aztzan ; he has invited 

him to leave the wilderness and spend a little time with him in the city. 

* Or o^xuJLcl qurhan-i Mkak-i 

pd-yi jawhar-dad-yi handagan-i A*lg Hazrat-i aqdaa-i humdyunl. 

^ Humdyuni for Shah only. 
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On New Year’s Day and on special occasions the Zardushti Anjuman 
telegraphs direct to the Shah addressing him in such terms as the pre- 
vious : the reply is sent direct by the Shah himself. 

Terms far more involved and extravagant than the foregoing are 
found in old Persian, and are still in use in India. In modern Persian , 
however, these forms are daily approaching the simplicity of Europe ; in fact 
few Persian gentlemen are now able to write these long involved expressions : 
on special occasions when they are necessary, a Munshi is employed for 
the purpose, and the Secretary to the Royal Recipient paraphrases the text 
by, ‘‘ The usual congratulatory address from — 

(q) The plural is sometimes used instead of the singular to avoid 

a pointed allusion. Thus in the 24th story of the First Book of the Gulistan 
when the king imprisons the trusted another king in writing secretly 

to the latter says: ^ 

muluk-i an taraf qadar-i chundn huzurgvar-i na-ddnistand va h%-Hzzai% kardand 
(Sa‘di). Some one informs the master of the Khwdja of the matter; 

ALm\j'o h ^5' 1 ^ Quft fuldn ki hahs 

farmuda-i hd muluk-i navdhl murasalat ddrad. In both these examples the 
plural muluk is used, though it is well known that the agent in 
each case was one king and no more. 

In m.c., the plural is often used for the singular, as: b 

fuldn kas bd-Ingltshd dustl-yi maJ^sus ddrad (m.c.) 
^‘So-and-so is great friends with the English (there being but one Englishman 
in the place).” 

(r) In a sentence like the following : — ‘ ‘ He is learning the Arabic and 
Persian languages,” the substantive in Persian would be singular, as: 

j ^ zahdn4 ^Arahl va Fdrsl m%-dmuzad^\ the 

plural zahdnhd is not admissible, and there is an ellipsis of the 

word cjb; zabdn before Farsi: if the plural zahdnhd were used it 
would signify the different dialects of those languages ; vide (k) and (i). 

(s) Cardinal numbers, as already stated, are ordinarily followed by a 
singular noun. However, after such expressions as “all three, all four, 
etc.”, it is not wrong in modern Persian to use the plural, as : 

har si duJ^tar4 u, ov har si dufchtarhd-yi u “all three of his 
daughters.” The singular noun is preferable. 


1 The meaning of the word here is doubtful. In modern Persian, Armenians 

and Hindus are addressed as and the Jews and Parsees as MuUa. 

^ Note that tj fulan ra is the object of the verb in the relative sentence. 

^ This substitution of the plural is not an uncommon vulgarism in English : 
“ Really,** says Harriet to the overbold Harry, the young men of this town do take 
liberties.** “Give us a copper*’ is another example. 

* No ra. Vide § 118 (d) (2) Remark. 
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«>^U e^Lwjf y va hina-yi mumhdbaUi ma har 

si tan ha rukn-i chaharum, ki tu bdsM, tamJild ydbad chi akdbir gufta and 
har chand dustdn btshtar bdshand hujum4 bald bar ishdn kamtar bdshad (Anv. 
Suh., Chap. III., S. 6.) “and the pedestal of association of us three 
will be supported by a fourth pillar, viz. thyself: for the wise have said, 
‘the more numerous friends there are, the less will they be exposed to 
the assaults of calamity ” — (East. Trans.). 

Arabic broken plurals being in Persian often treated as singulars, such 
constructions as davdzdah^ asbdt “the twelve tribes (of Israel)” 

are occasionally met with, where one would expect the singular (sibt) ; the 
singular construction is the correct one. 

Remark . — As the Arabic numerals from 11 to 99 take the accusative 
singular of the thing numbered, the plural construction referred to cannot be 
in imitation of the Arabic. 

(t?) If several nouns coupled by an ‘and,’ are subjects of the same verb, 
it is usually necessary to add the plural termination to the last only, as : 

In l^ar u asphd mdUi kisi (m.c. and incorrect) “whose 
are these donkeys and horses ? ” , for ^ %n J^arhd u asphd : 

JU c.’:!' khar va in asp hd mdl-i Jcist “ whose ass and 

whose horses are these ? ” ; JU in hhar u asp mdUi hist 

would signify “ whose is this ass (one) and this horse (one) ? ” In, ^jf 
^ mddarva fchipdhirhd-yi ust (m.c.), the word mddar from the 
context would be considered singular: 3 ^5!^ ) 3 j^ 

^ ^ 3 3 bi’hukrori ghurur-i pd-yi 

suturdn-i khud, dar vaqt u bl-vaqt, juy u jurda va dara u tapporhd rd bi-bdk u 
parvd hami-guzashtim (H. B, Trans.) “but my companions rode over 
everything with the greatest unconcern, conBdent in the sure-footedness of 
their horses” (Haji Baba, Chap. V. ^): ^ 

ruy4 daryd az jahdz u qdyiq u kashtthd pur bud = 3 y is 3 ) 

dy ,j ruy-i daryd az jahdz u qdyiq u kashtl pur bud. 

Note the following ways of forming the plural of ^ 

Ui^ i.s^ ^ bulandi (or pastl u bulandi-)yi dunyd, “ the upa. 


1 In Arabic the numbers from 3 to 10 govern a broken plural in the oblique case, 

I 

as : cL'lli. 

3 This slovenly construction might also mean ** whose ass and whose horses are 
these ? ’* In, 3 In Miar va In asp ma^lrl klst (m.c.), there 

is no ambiguity. 

jir 3 hamoryi huzurg u huchdk-i ahahr ra taldbld 

fs better than J y hama-yi huzurg u kfichakan-i ahahr ra 

talabld. 
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and downs of this world” ; (1) j past u hulandhd-yi dunya^ 

(2) j pasthd u hvlandhd yi dunyd^ (3) j posit u 

hulandthd-yi dunydy (4) j ^ pastlhd u hulandlhd-yi dunyd, 

(5) j past u hviandlhd-yi dunyd. 

Similarly in modern Persian if a number of plural adjective- nouns are 
united together by izafats^ the plural termination is added to the last only, 
as I Cj^ ^ 

j md * hichdragdn hdyad m gurisna-clvashm-i lugma-rubd-yi hu 
sharm u haydhd rd iamalluq guylm, jlh-i shdn rd pur kunim va khayU ham — : 
(Tr. H. B., Chap. 22) ’tis thus we pay the wages of the king’s servants — 
a set of rapacious rascals, without shame or conscience ! and the worst of it 
is, we must pay them handsomely.” 

(w) In modern Persian, the plural of shutur-hachcha^ or 

hachcha-shutur “a young camel,” is shutur-bachchahdy ov vn\gB,T\y 

lAjfiw bachcha-shuturhd ; similarly tuJ^m-i murgk ‘‘an egg” 

is often in modern Persian tul^m murgk, with the plural 

tu^m-murgJihd, The origin of these barbarous plurals is perhaps to be 
attributed to tlie diflSculty of qualifying such words, when not com- 
pounds, by an adjective. “Hot eggs” cannot be correctly rendered by 

jt/ iuj^mhd-yi murgih-i garm ^ ^ a^j hachcha-gurghd-^yi 

daranda is at least clear in its meaning; in hachchdhd- 

y% gurg-i daranda the epithet would refer to gurg^ while 
bachchahd-yi daranda-yi gurg might mean those young ones that are 

daranda^* (as opposed to those that are not daranda) \ [A^ mard' 
hachcha “ brave 

{x) ‘ We used to halt on Sundays” Tuz~i yak" 

shamba rd long ml-kardtm ; here the Imperfect gives a plural idea to the 
singular noun. Substitute the Perfect for the Imperfect, and the noun must 
be in the plural — fjU ruz-i yak-shambahd rd long kardRm* 

Were the singular used in the latter case, it would signify that there was 
only one Sunday during the period of march (i.e. that the march lasted less 
than 14 days). 

(y) H amin qadr (m,o») “exactly this amount,” but 
hamtn qadrhd (m.c.) “about this amount” : JU jIj A5' ^x 4 A 

hamtn vagthd bud ki pdrsdl bi-Tahrdn rasldam (m.c.) “it was about 
this time last year that I reached Tehran ” ; if hamtn vaqt (sing.) 

were used, the meaning would be ‘exactly, just, at this time.’ 

1 Note no itUfat after ma: hi aliarm u haya is one compound adjective : note jih is 
in the singular, vide 119 (n). 

« Tukh.mha-yi garm might mean “ hot seeds” (of melons), or ‘‘seeds 

that have a heating effect.” 
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(;?) Sometimes a substantive is repeated in the plural to indicate that 
an object is the greatest of its kind : — am%r^ ^l-umards' “ the Amir 
of ilLmirs”; etc. In “enemy of enemies, deadly 

enemy/’ the Arabic singular and plural are coupled by the Persian izdfat. 
Ex. : “ Lord of Lords ” ; islA Shdh-i shdhd^i; 

Ehdn4 J^dndn, Shahanshah “king of kings,” the first word 

of which is a contraction of Shahdn the plural of shah, is an example 
of imfaUi maqlubl. 

For the intensive adjective so formed, vide § 45 (c) (3). 


CHAPTER XIV. 

§ 120. Pronouns. 

(a) The Personal Pronouns are not usually expressed except for per- 
spicuity, for contrast, or for emphasis, vide (g) (h) (i). The first personal 
pronoun is common in poetry *^1" i. 5 ?^ thou art he who is 

with me as long as ‘ I ’ am ‘ I.’ ” 

(1) The 1st Person: — 

The 1st person singular is used by a single individual in speaking, as: 
e;-"® man mi-guyam (m.c.); handa^ ^ar% ini’kunam (m.c.). 

Many Persian Muslims maintain that the Ist personal pronoun man is 
applicable to the Deity only. The Persians seldom use man which to 
their ears sounds arrogant or egotistical. 

If necessary for emphasis to use the 1st person, they say 
handa, or occasionally ^MZa5-/a5^, Aagir, etc. The Afghans 

and Indians use man frequently. Occasionally in m.c., the 1st personal 
pronoun plural, even, is used to avoid the use of man, but care must be 
exercised or the pronoun will give the idea of the Royal plural. 

The Shah, speaking not in a mere individual capacity, but as a 
representative of a country, adopts the plural md, as: — 

bo chun hhidmatri shumd manzur-i nazar-i humayun-i md-st '^ : 

jA Ut md amr farmudim. 

In private he is said to speak like a private 

individual.^ 

The following is a telegram from lla^ffar^-d-Din Shdh to tlie Mutavalll 

1 In writing handa ‘arz ml-Jcunad is also used. The Afghans aii«l 

Indians use the 3rd person sing, after handa, even in speaking. 

2 The Royal plural was not used by the Anglo-Saxon kings: ‘ ic Aclfred ’ (I Alfred). 
The Anglo-Saxon writer makes himself plural. William the Conqueror was the fir^t 
English king to adopt the Royal plural. 

8 Forms and ceremonies at the Shah’s court have been much simplified of late 
years. 
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Bashl of the shrine of Imam Razd at Mesh-hed, to whom he had sent 
apparatus for an electric light : — 

ILaA/o (j ^^fyo Lj jA j \£^\—N CLStT^-^l- Mulk — Inshd 

Allah ahvdl-i shumd l^uh-ast. Iliktnsitd ahdn shab-t chand sd*at rawshan ast va 
har shah rawshan ast yd Tdiayr mardtih rd mufassal^^ bi-'arz hi-rasdnld ^ “ Nasir'^- 
1-Mulk— I hope you are well. For how many hours nightly does the electric 
light burn, and does it burn nightly or not ? Send detailed particulars.” 

An editor in his public character is plural, as: — 

1:^/0 ^ 

“ Our pen fails to describe the action of certain false patriots.” 

U “ we have nought to do with those that falsely 

claim to be patriots.” 

‘We’ md sometimes stands for ‘all men,’ the speaker though single 
identifying himself with all men, as: JjU ^ U “ we are all 

mortal and fallible.” 

In an assembly, a person will sometimes make himself plural^ as- 
suming that he speaks for the rest, but to use to instead of is generally 
considered a sign of overweening pride. 

The plural is occasionally used for the singular in vulgar language. 

‘I’ or ‘he’ may include a person’s immediate belongings, as: — 

man sar4 rdh4^ shumd rd giriftoram, 
J^ayli ma zarat mx-l^wdham (m.c.) “I’m in your way, please excuse me 
(said by a person whose luggage blocks the way).” 

My ; of me. “My defence ” c:/® himdyat4 man, may signify 

either “the defence of me by another,” or “my defence of another.” 
In Persian the ambiguity can be removed by adding a pronoun for the person 
who is defended, as: Ui? himdyaUi man bi-shumd, or ojUa. 

himyat4 shumd hi-man: sabab4 sadd zadan4 maw (m.c.) 

may mean “ the reason I called some one else,” or “the reason some one 
else called “ me.” 

In English “the defence of me” (instead of “my defence”) is not 
ambiguous. 

(2) Second Person. 

The Deity is addressed in the 2nd person singular, as: — ^5 
Khuddyd in *dUm4 (m.c.) “ God! thou knowest which of us two is speaking 
the truth.” * 


1 More civil than bi-guy id, or ‘>^•3 sharh di/nd, 

^ A speaker in the Zardushti Anjuman will sometimes use ^ ma. 
8 Or b *0 iS^ ^^h4 shumd rd girifta-am (m.c.). 

♦ Said by both parties who witness against each other. 
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Ya Rahb tu mara tawba dih u "uzr paztr 
Ay tauba-dih u ^uzr-panr-i hama kas ! 

** Grant me repentance, and accept my plea, 

0 thou who dost accept the pleas of all ! 

(0. K. 276 Whin,). 

The second person singular is used in precations even when addressed 
to the Shdh,^ as : 'umr-at dardz bad “ may thy life be long’’; 

qurbdn-at shavam “ may I be thy sacrifice.” 

Darvishes and poets also address the sovereign in the 2nd person 
singular. 

Parents of the poor classes address their children, even wlien grown up, 
in the 2nd person singular. 

The better classes, however, often address their children when grownup, 
as : shumd,^ but as a rule tu and pidar,^ but in writing jy 

nur-i chashm; jdn4 pidar ; o^yj^y farzand-i mukarram ; 'aziz 

etc., etc. : <3^ y pidar tu 

mz ojgar bi-M^ufti bih az an ki dar pusiin-i khalq ufti (Sa'di). 

Brothers, when young, address each other in the 2nd person singular.* 
Friends in familiar conversation will often change from the 2nd pers. pi. 
to the sing., especially when joking : tu-bimtrt. 

A lover, in poetry and in real life, addresses his mistress in the 2nd 
person singular. 

Servants, and dependants or inferiors, are addressed in the 2nd pers. 
sing. ; but if the person addressed be an independent person or a person not 
a dependant of the speaker, it is much better to use the plural,*’ even though 
Persian gentlemen may neglect this rule. 

People more or less equal, address each other in. the 2nd pers. pL, as : 


* Persians say, padiahah Khudd-yi rvryi zamln 

ast. and ^Uc adya-yi J^udd-at. 

4 Parents of the better classes do not habitually address their children by an affec- 
tionate diminutive or abbreviation, as this is apt to bo copied by servants and to become 
a permanent name. A mother would call her son * Hidayat All Khan * in full. For the 
same reason a gentlemem would, when speaking of his young relatives to a servant, 
say Khawdnin or Aghaydn^ and seldom bachchahd ** the children.** 

8 Persians often address children by the same terms that the children use to those 
who are grown up. 

* When grown up, the usual polite forms are used, brothers addressing each other 
by their titles and using the polite plural. 

8 The Shah is said to address his own ministers as tu, but foreign ministers as 

UA 

ahumdt. 
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shumd chi mi~guyid ? : jandb^i ^dll chi 

fnt-farmdyid ^ ? 

As in English, so too in Persian, y * thou,’ is also used when special iso- 
lation is intended: “ Thou art a scoundrel” t^l^y tu Mtaylt 

'pidar-suf^ta-t'^; thou thief” 6jd ay duzd^ (with verb in 2nd pers, 
^ing.) : y tu khayli amin-i thou (and thou alone) art honest.” 

As already stated the Deity is addressed in the singular.^ 

The use of y though common amongst the vulgar, is by the educated 
restricted to the expression of contempt, of affection and familiarity (chil- 
dren and trusted servants), or of reverence. Hence its employment in 
addresses to the Deity. 

(3) The third Person : — 

The 3rd person plural is often used for respect instead of the 3rd person 
singular, especially when referring to a person present, or when speaking of 
a person in the presence of his relatives or dependants, as : — «>a>Lo^>o oUui 
ishdn mi-farmdyand he says.” 

As in English , the 8rd person plural of the verb is used indefinitely ; but 
in Persian the pronoun not being emphatic, it is omitted, as : v>xj^ 
mt-guyand “they say, people say.” 

Pronouns should follow the nouns to which they refer without the 
intervention of another noun.® In Persian (as in English) one should avoid 
such sentences, as : 1 5 I 3 OkAtjkX/o ^ 

SayyidJavdd bi-Mirzd Hasan hamisha pul ml-dihad, [u\ hhayll mutamavvil 
ast “ Sayyid Jawad always supplies Mirza Hasan with money, he (Sayyid 
Jawad) is very rich” ; [in vulgar Persian the pronoun^' u would probably 
be inserted even though it is not properly emphatic]. “ He ” and u when 
retrospective should refer either to the noun immediately preceding (“ Rule 
of Proximity ”), or to some noun that is markedly more emphatic than all 
intervening nouns [“ Rule of Emphasis ”].® 


1 In writing, and in India, etc. in speaking, the 3rd pers. plural of the verb is 
used and not the 2nd person plural, 

2 The singular is in in.c. always used in abusing a single person. Sir Toby Belch 
says to Sir Andrew with regard to the challenge, “ if thou thou’st him some thrioe 
it shall not be amiss. ’ * 

8 Not y tu duzd. 

♦ Even in the 3rd person, the Deity is singular. To use a plural verb after 
the name of God would by some Muslims be considered shirk or polytheism. In 
the Quran, Allah frequently speaks in the 1st person plural. The Zardushtis addreir* *’ 
Deity, Yazdan^ in th& singular. Modern Parsees generally use the Muslim woru 

for God. 

5 This rule applies to the relative. Vide (g) (6), 

® In English it is better to adhere to the rule of proximity, as the rule of emphasis 
is sometimes misleading. 
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Reporting a speech in the 3rd person may cause ambiguity in Persic^a, 
as in English. The remedy in both languages may sometimes be found in 
the direct narration. 

Ill the English sentence — “ It takes a long time to learn to speak 
correctly, ” the pronoun it is prospective referring to the following clause “to 
learn to speak correctly.” In Persian the sentence would be inverted, 
the Infinitive standing as the subject; as: 

harf zadan4 sahlh M^ayU vaqt mi-khipdhad ^ (m.c.). Similarly in the sentence 
“He expects to clear a hundred pounds by the transaction, and I am sure 
he will do it,” the it referring to the clause “to clear a hundred pounds” is 
omitted in translation, as : ^ 

oufcyL umidvdr ast hi az in mu^dmala sad lira gir-ash hi-ydyad va 

yaqin ddram hi hi-dast l^ivdhad dvard (m.c.). Sentences such as “it is cold ”, 
“it is dark ”, are expressed as in English — Mayli sard ast (or 
jIcXm shuda ) ; tdrih ast (or shud)^^ 

Some English impersonal verbs take in Persian a nominative of cognate 
meaning as: ^ hdrdn mubdrad “it rains” ; barf mi-bdrad 

or «>:!t d^y, barf mi-dyad “it snows.” ^ 

“ It is I” or “it is me man-am (m.c.): “it was I that did it” 

I; y ^ man budamki dn kdrrd kardam (m.c.) : “it isyou that 

command here” shurmnd ki injd hukm mi-kuntd 

(m.c.): “ I who command you am the man” manki 

farmdn mi-diham dn kas-am, or td c>b®y man ki farmdn- 

dih-i shumd-yam dn shakhs-am. 

Remark!, — The English possessive pronouns my, their ^ etc., though 

originally genitives of the personal pronouns, are, in modern English, 
adjectives only, and should not therefore stand as antecedents to a relative. 
In, “ I am his bondman, who bought me” ; it is doubtful whether ‘ his ’ or 
‘bondman’ is the antecedent of ‘who.’ If the first, render in Persian, 
\jA3 iS ^ man ghuldm-i dn-am ki mard J^arid ; if the second, 

\jjc ^ man guldm-ash hastam chun mard Ichartd. 

Remark II, — Except by poetical license, a pronoun in Persian should 
not refer to a noun ^ following : — 


A Or ^ mvddat-l tul darad td Inglisi ydd hi-glram 

(m.c.) “it takes a long time for me to learn English*': in either case the pronoun it 
is omitted in translation. 

^ In such sentences there is no noun or clause to which the it can properly refer, 
s ‘ It is all up with me * ’ Ki*£»hS ^ kdr-i man guifisht, 

* Also hich has (m,o.), in reply to the question kist or 

(m.c.). These vague replies generally result in the impatient questioner saying, 
akhtrklati, bi-gu (m.c.). 

( The same rule holds good in Arabic. 
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In — “ Twice in his life a man thinks his wife looks sweet, 

Once in her wedding dress ; once in her winding sheet.” 

jjKi jjijij ijjj tj*c 

3^ ^ cJl^j Jj* 

the pronoun his refers to * man. * 

{j^' cilir U td vajh-i kifdf na-ddshta bdshad 

htch has ^arust narm^hunad (m.c.) “ till he has sufficient means, no one 
marries ” ; this construction, though occasionally used in m.c., is incorrect in 
written Persian. 

“ Owing to his love of wine and his habit of going to bed late, the Khan 
was rarely seen before noon ’ ’ chx j| 

^ (iz sabab‘i mayUi mufrit bi-shardb va hi-jihaUi ‘ddat- 

dir J^wdbidan,^ Khdn nadir qabl az zuhr dida mhshud; in m,c. Jkx» 

az sabab-i mayl-i mufriUash might be and is used ; but it is incorrect, 
as ash might refer to a second person and not the subject of the sentence. 

oii^t Khudd pidar-ash rd biydmurzad 

munajjim niz bi-miydn uftdd (Tr. Haji Baba, Chap. IV.) then -God bless 
him — the Astrologer interfered.” When the pronoun precedes its ante- 
cedent, the construction is termed <Ja5 izmdr^” qabl^-z-zihr. 

^ O' 

(b) The first person is more worthy ( oyf more definite ”) than the 
second, and the second than the third : thus, contrary to the English 
idiom the speaker mentions himself first. ^ ^ 

j ydd ddram hi dar ayydm~% 
pishin man va dust-l chun du mayhz-i bdddrn dar pust-i^ suhbat ddshtim 
(Sa‘di) ‘‘ I recollect that a friend and I, in former days, etc.” 

j man va pisar-i nd-Mudd-yi jahdz ham budlm ' 
(m.c.) “ the captain’s son and I too were present there ” U^i ^ ^ a 

(^hJ na man va na shumd bi-m hdr ta^ alluq ddrim‘^ (m.c.) “ neithei 
you nor I am® concerned in this business.” 


1 dir khwabldan “going to bed late”; better dir hi-khwah raftan 

as ^ke former might signify “getting up late next day.” 

* It is usually this rule that determines the person of the verb when differen 
persons are its subject ; the verb of course being in the plural. 

5 But when confessing a fault it is in English permissible for the speaker to a8sum< 
the first place. 

4 In modern Persian yah pust. 

6 When a verb has nominatives of different persons or numbers connected by th< 
conjunctions or or nor, it should in English agree with that nearest to it. For th' 
Persian concord, vide Concord of Verb. 

31 
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Remark , — The Persian tense is conjugated in the same order as in 
English, i.e. 1st pers., 2nd pers., and 3rd pers. In Arabic grammars the 
persons are in reverse order, i.e. 3rd, 2nd, 1st. 

(c) In modern Persian, the 3rd pers. singular of the affixed pronoun may 

refer to the plural of an inanimate noun, as : -3f 

^ b ) ^ an mtkh-ha az zamln chahar vajah buland hud va sarhd- 

yash (or sar4 shdn) tlz (m.c.) ‘‘ those pegs stood four spans out of the ground 
and were pointed”; rdstlydUash in ki (vulg.) “ the truth of it 

is--.” 

(d) (1) If the antecedent to a demonstrative, possessive, or relative 

pronoun is not distinctly known, ambiguity results, as : “ No one as yet had 
exhibited the structure of tlie human kidneys, Vesalius having only examined 
them in dogs ** b ^ 

;o ^ hick kas id hi-hdl tarkih4 gurda-yi insdni rd 

makshuf na-karda hud; haitg Vaseliyusham.dn rd faqat dar sagAd iafitshkarda. 
Read ‘ kidneys ’ (]j hj gurda-yi sagAd rd) for ‘ them ’ (f yf an rd) : as the 
sentence stands the seeming antecedent is 'humdn kidneys.’ 

y j y y)d y hdyad rtsh-i 

tu khayli saftd4ar va az in-hd dardz-tdr hdshad va chashm-at Ml>ayl% dunyd- 
dida-tar ki md rd rudast^ hi-zani (Haji Baba) “your beard must be much 
whiter and longer than it is, and your eyes more wide-awake, before you can 
deceive me”; here the antecedent of in-hd is the singular rishy which 
the speaker, thinking of the hairs of the beard, incorrectly treats as a plural. 

(2) Though the affixed pronouns may sometimes be the source of 
ambiguity as already shown {vide § 31 (a), (3) ], the position of the accu- 
sative and dative rd will often determine the antecedent, thus : — 

«\a[^ 2 bu yf USx> yUi. dqd 

magar vagUi ki duld^toroah rd ha^shidi Zihd Khdnum digar ® mi$l4 an rd no- 
l^ivdhad khivdsf^? (m.c.) “but Sir, when you have presented the made-up 
garment of it, will not Ziba Khanum want another like it 1 ” ; here the \j 
rd shows that duldita is the object and ash cannot, therefore, 

mean “to her”: duMa hakhshidi-sh would mean “when 

you have given this sewed thing to her.” 

In,.yy^ b b ^ nim-tana rd d/igdr4 hi-puakad 

ful^h-aah rd md hi-shinavim? (m.c.) “shall another wear the jacket and we 
only get the abuse on iia account ? the aah might mean her. 


1 Budast is a special throw in wrestling. 

2 Na^Mkipahad stronger than AAl : 

« “certainly she will want one.” 

8 Digar here has the meaning of “again,” and does not refer to the cloth but to 
time* 
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Remark , — It is not necessary in Persian to repeat the possessive pronoun, 
as: ‘ ' From his birth to his death ’ * ^ V h) 3^ tavallud td ruzri 

marg-ash^ or y az ruz4 tavallud-ash td ruz-i marg-ash. 

The former is the better. 

(e) (1) In English, when the demonstrative pronouns ‘this’ and ‘that’ 
are used in the sense of ‘former,’ and ‘latter,’ ‘this’ and ‘these’ 
correspond with ‘ latter,’ ‘ that ’ and ‘ those ’ with ‘ former ’ : — 

“ The palaces and lofty domes arose : 

These for devotion and for pleasures ihoseJ*^ 

Precisely the same rule holds good in Persian : — 

Sag u darbdn chu ^ ydjtand gjiarlb 
In girlbdn-ash glrad an daman (Sa‘di). 

Dogs and porters when they see a stranger at the door, 

The latter seize him by the scruff of the neck and the former by 
his coat-tails.” 

h 3* Mtiyar kardl az an In fartq rd (Sa‘dl) — 

“ that you chose the latter class in preference to the former.” 

Compare the use of injd “ here” and dnjd “ there ” in the following:- 

hamchunln mdjlis-i va'z^ kulba-yi bazzdzdnast dnjd td 
naqd-% na-diht bizd'^at-i na-sitdnl va Injd td irddaUl naydrt sa'ddaUt na-bart 
(Sa‘di) “just so the house of worship is like the shop of cloth-sellers, 
for in the latter {dnjd) till you pay cash you get no goods, and in the former 
{injd) till you bring sincerity you get no lasting reward”; here dnjd and 
injd are reversed, not by a slip in writing, but because dnjd refers to an 
object more remote to the speaker’s mind, viz. the shop. 

(2) The personal pronoun u “he” is used for dn “the former ” in 
the following examples : — 

ShaMs-i hama shah bar sar-i bimdr^ girist 
Chun ruz shud u bi-murd u bimar bi-zlst — (Sa‘di). 

“ One wept all night beside a sick person 
When day dawned the weeper (the former) died and the sick 
one recovered and lived.” 

Here u is used in contradistinction to bimdr, as ^>'1^ dn would 
require tc be answered by in. 


1 Chu poetical for chun. Must be pronounced girlhan-sh, to scan. 

4 majlis'i va*^ can refer to the place of worship of any religion. 

* In prose btmar-%. 
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(3) This and that as demonstrative pronouns : — 

Like ‘ it ’ (a) (3), the pronoun this may refer to a preceding or a succeed- 
ing noun or clause, as: “I tried to lift him, but this was impossible 
^ y hhwastam hi ura bar pa ddram valikin 

tnna-shud (in.c.) : ‘‘this is my ambition, to live independent 
^ sji — AS' hhdhish-i man in ast hi dzdd zist kunam (m.c.). 

(4) Such is a demonstrative adjective when qualifying a noun, as^ 
‘such people’'^; but omit the noun and it becomes a demonstrative 

pronoun, as : “ with such people I will not trade ; with such I will trade.” 

When, however, the speaker’s sentiment is intense, the specification that 
should follow such (and so) is often omitted, as : “it was such a 
lovely dress ” (that it beggars description).^ In Persian, the ^ of unity and 
a certain intonation sometimes correspond to this use of ‘ such ’ as a 
demonstrative adjective, as : — ma db4 sard4 hhurdxi %m 
(m.c.) “we’ve drunk such a cold water (that I can’t describe it, or I hate 
to think of it),” 

(/) Classically, and in m.c., dnki is “he who,” and its dative and accu- 
sative is A^( ji\ an rd ki : but in modern Persian u ki and urd are also used: — 

An ki hhwdb-ash lihtar az blddruyast 
An chundn bad-zindagdm murda bih (Sa‘di). 

“ He whose sleeping is better than his awakening 
Such an ill- liver were better dead.” ^ 

jf wUa. a^' fyt j va an rd^ ki hisdb pdk ast az 

muhdsaba chi bdk ast (Sa‘dl) “what fear has he of the accountant whose 
accounts are clear and straight ? ” ^ 

Even in modern Persian A^jf an ki and A/|^f an rd ki are to be preferred 
to uki ov ^ fj y urd ki. 

In English also, these and those have greater emphasis than the pronoun 
<^ 62 /, and are better substituted for it before the relative “who.” “ Why 
should they practise arts of cunning who have nothing to fear ” <^12^3 a^ 

ishidn ki tars-i shdn bdHs na-ddrad chird bdyad 
hi-tazmr kdr bi-kunand (m.c.): for ‘they’ read ‘those,’ and for tshdn 
read dnhd-i ki. 


J In tiau)r mardum jylax)^ or chuntn mardum 

® ^ A^ an qadr lihas-i hhub4 bud ki chi *arz kunam ? 

3 Note the order in Persian. 

♦ Here though ^ \)y urd ki could be substituted for A^'fjif an ra ki, it would not be 
considered good {shlrln) Persian. 

3 The complicated Persian system of revenue account keeping siyaq-i 

dxvdnl can only b© understood by a mustawjt, and he can twist the account 

to make it show either a debt or a credit. 
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(g) When the subject of a short clause or sentence is a pronoun referring 

to a subject already mentioned, or to something present, the pronoun unless 
it is emphatic is omitted, the verbal termination sufficiently indicating the 
person: oi? bi-man guft “he said to me*’: ^ w bi-man guft 

''he said to me.” 

But in a sentence like jt anchi u navishta ast “ what he has 

written,” the insertion of u is necessary, unless the subject has just been 
mentioned, for otherwise anchi navishta ast might signify 

“ what is written ” and not “ he has written.” 

Remark. — Note the construction and signification of anchi in the 
following : cikij ij 

^J:U. ii:’ jb j amma anchi farmudi az zajr u 

man^ — murmsib-i siraUi arbab-i himmat nlst yak-l ra bi-lutj ummldvdr 
garddntdan va hdz bi-nd-ummidl J^asta-Midtir kardan (Gul.) “ but as for what 
you did as regards snubbing him and turning him away, — it is not the part 
of a magnanimous nature to first encourage and then disappoint a person.” 

(h) A similar rule may hold good with regard to the object. Thus to the 

question: “Where is So-and-so?” the answer might be nami- 

ddnam, na-didam (or na-didam-ash) “I don’t know, I haven’t seen 

him.” To say f; urd na-didam instead of na-didam ash 

would be wrong, as the separate pronouns (unlike the affixed pronouns) are 
emphatic. 

Remark. — Where a pronoun or a pronominal adjective does not clearly 
express the meaning, it is better even in Persian to repeat the noun. Thus 
“We see the beautiful variety of colour in the rainbow and are led to 
consider the cause of it”^i^*f aS' bo 

^Icb ar md iMildf4 ranghd-yi qaws-i quzah rd ki mt-binim bi-^iydl 
mi-ufttm ki bdHs-ash chist. Better say “ — the cause of that variety” 
oxb dn iJ^iildf chist. 

(i) If, however, the pronominal subject is emphatic, it must be 

inserted, as: — - jt j U md maJMuqim va u J^dliq “we are the 

created and He the creator,” khud-am bi- 

chashm-i Miud-am dldam (m.c.) “ 1 myself with my very own eyes saw it.” 

(j) Mahmud kitdb-ash gum shud ^ jSSjliT (m.c.) “Mahmud’s 

book was lost.” For this construction, vide (a) (3). 

(k) For the position of the relative and the construction of relative 
clauses, vide (q) (6) and § 130. 

(l) In English ‘each other’ is correctly applied to only two objects, 

while * one another’ is applied to more than two, but no such distinction is 
observed in Persian ; yak dlgar and ^ ham digar signify either 

* each other’ or * one another.’ 
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In English * each ’ is used and not * every * when the individuals referred 
bo are only two or at the most few. ‘Every’ on the other hand singles 
out persons or things when the number is more than two. In Persian har 
is used for either * each ’ or ‘ every.’ 

‘Every’ har, though properly singular, may qualify a plural noun that 
is regarded as a unity: hi-har dah nafar-l “to every ten men”; 

o — dar har hist qadam-l “ at every twenty paces ” ; 
ixiyo har chahdr sd^aUl yah martaha “ once every four hours.” 

Remark, — Harkas~~na may often be substituted for hlchkas — na : y ^ 
“none returns” is correct; you could not here substitutes*^ 

But in ^ or ) ^ you could not substitute 

, which is Indian Persian only. 

(m) In English ‘either’ and ‘neither’ ^ relate to two things only: for 
more than two ‘ any ’ and ‘none ’ should be used. 

In Persian there is no such distinction ; har du with a negative 

verb, or jd In har du with a negative verb, can of course 

apply to two only. For examples, vide § 39 (/) (2). 

(n) The word 5 eZ/, used alone, is properly a noun, both in English and 

Persian, as: “ the love of self is predominant” ;*> 

^wishian-dustl dar insdn mustawlVst (or 
huhh-i nafs har insdn musallat aat, or ) (; ddam 

J^ud rd az hama chlz dust muddrad). 

(o) Hama ^♦^“all”: — “He gave them all a turn an ” y 

u huhama-yi lahdn yak tumdn ddd (m.c.) properly signifies 
that he gave them all collectively a ; but 

«>f»s u bi-har yak"^ az Ishdn yak tumdn ddd (m.c.) “ he gave each of them a 
tuman.” 

(p) “Both,” j' har du, is often pleonastic in English as well as 

in Persian, as: “you and I both agree” y j man 

va tu har du muttafiq-lm har In ki — “Zayd and ‘Amr [both] met,” Zayd 
u Amr (har du) ham dlgar rd muldqdt kardand J ^0 

these two hats are (both) alike ” cll-o ( 

In du kuWi (har du) misUi^ ham-and (m.c.). In “they (both) met” 


I ‘None* stands for * not one* and should, therefore, be followed by the verb in the 
singular. y hioh yak (az an chahar ta) na-raft, but in m.c. 

na-ra/tand; also y<*k I az tshdn raftand (vulg. for raft). 

^ Or har yak-%. 

8 Even if the meaning be “you and I both agree with a third person,” the 
pronoun ‘ both* is not wanted either in English or Persian. 

♦ But in ifi kuldh^hd har du miBlri hamrand (ui.c.)- 

the wo rds har du “both ” are necessary to show that there are only two. 
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lahan {har du) hi-ham msldand, the pronouns ‘both’ and 
har du are unnecessary. 

{q) Relative Pronouns : — 

(1) ‘ Which ’ in English sometimes has for its antecedent, not a noun, 

but a clause, as : “he lost his pass-port which cost him a lot of trouble.” 
In Persian this sentence can be rendered almost literally by the connective 
ki, as : jf u tazkara-yi Mkud rd 

gum hard ki khayli asbdhi zahmat hardy-i u shud^ (m.c.). In, however, the 
sentence : “The man was said to be innocent, which he was not,” the word 
‘ which ’ cannot be rendered by ki \ ^ guftand 

hi u hi-gundh ast"^ dar auraUt ki na-hud (m.c.). 

(2) In English, ‘that’ is frequently preferred to ‘who,’ as; “I that 

speak unto thee” ^Ua ^ Ij man ki hd tu harf mi zanam 

hamdn-am Also ‘ that ’ in English is preferred after a superlative, as ; 
“ the prettiest woman that I ever saw”; in Persian this relative must be 
paraphrased as : JIxlj G man td bi-hdl zan-i bi-in 

l^ush-gili na-dida-am (m.c.), or c)) khush 

gil-tarin-i zanhd-i ki dlda-am in zan ast (m.c.), or Jtc aS’ 

zan~i J^uah-gil-i ast ki mist na^ddrad. 

(3) ‘ That ’ is more restrictive than ‘ who.’ “ Yesterday I interviewed 

all the Hindus who came to the Consulate ” au 

diruz ki hama-yi Hunud bi-qunauU^dna dmadand 
ishdn rd muldqdt kardam (m.c.), signifies that all the Hindus came and were 
interviewed. But “ yesterday I interviewed all the Hindus that came to the 
Consulate ” signifies that all who came were interviewed,^ but some stayed 
behind. In ajU. aj diruz liama-yi 

Hunud’i ki^ bi qunsul-J^dna dmadand muldqdt kardam y it is not clear whether 
only some of the Hindus came and were interviewed, or whether all came and 
were interviewed. From these remarks it will be seen that ki in Persian 
should primarily be rendered by ‘ that’ in preference to ‘ who.’ However, 
in cjbo ^ wU^ man l^idmaUi jandb-i 

Sa'id^-^s-^altana ki hdkim-i Kirmdn bud rasidam (m.c.) “ I went to the Sa*id‘^- 
s-Sultana, who was Governor of Kerman,” it is obvious that ki cannot be 
rendered by ‘ that ’ : it is therefore = ‘ who.’ 

I If bud were used instead of shud, the ki would most probably be taken 
to refer to tazhara, 

4 Not hud ; but indirect narration huda ast. 

8 This sentence can be rendered clearly by o^/of Aj dS ^ 

dlriiz har Hindu-l rd ki bi-qunsal khdna dmad muldqdt kardam, or 

Ai A> \) vdT diruz hama-yi an Hunudrrd ki hi-qunsaU 

khdna dmadand muldqdt kardam (m.c.) : ra could be omitted in both the previous 
examples, but the relative ^ must be added to the second example in (3). 

4 Or 1^ Suit hama-yi Hunud rd. 
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“ There were very few passengers who escaped without serious injury. — 
Times 8th Jan., 1868. [This might be resolved into ‘ and all escaped,’ etc. 
That would exactly reverse the meaning : ‘ almost all the passengers were 
seriously injured.’]’^ — Hodgson. In kam 

masaflnn hudand hi sadma-i hi-dnhd na-rasid, the ambiguity is preserved 
in Persian ; sS musdfir%n-% hi sadma hi^dnhd 

na-rasid kam hudand is also a little ambiguous, but would primarily be taken 
to mean ^ ^ az musafirln Miayli kam hi-sadma 

rihd shudaiidf or kamd az musafirzn hi^saldmai 

bi dar raftand, 

(4) ‘ What ’ and‘ that which.’ 

In the sentence, ‘'The host provides what fare he ideases,” ‘what’ 
is both a demonstrative adjective and a relative pronoun, and must be 
retidered in Persian by har with the relative hi, as : mizbdn liar J^urdk-l Id 
ml-M>wdhad hdzir ml-kunad yt ct^bjA/o. 

(5) The relative ‘ what ’ with its compounds (‘ wliatsoever,’ etc.), botli 
in English and in Persian, refers only to things. The interrogative ‘ what ’ 
thougli also neuter may be applied to persons, but when so applied refers to 
the character or quality of the person or persons, as ; — “ What are you ? ” 

Av shumd chi hasild (m.c.) ( = what sort of person are you ? ) ; 
but ^ shumd chi-kdra hastid (m.c.) “ wliat is your profession ? ” 

or “ what have you to do with this ? ” 

' Whatever ’ is sometimes merely emphatic, as : “no condition whatever ’ ’ 
-cjj bidilch vajh mm al-vujuh Miabar na-ddram,ov 

jvi yL, asld khabar na-ddram} 

(6) Relatives, wIj ether in English or whether in Persian, sliould be so 
placed as to prevent any ambiguity.’^ The following sentence is, tlierefore, 
equally objectionable in both languages: — “He is unwortliy of the confi- 
dence of a fellow-mortal that disregards the laws of his Maker,” 

I; AT cjhdt ^ Idyiqd ktihdrd insdn nist ki hukmd 

Khdliq-asli rd bi-jd ndmi-dvarad (m.c.). Corrected: — “ He that disregards the 
laws of his Maker, is unworthy of the confidence of a fellow-mortal “ 

N d7i ki hukm-i Khdliq rd bi-jd naml- 
dr ad Vdyiqd i tihdrd insdn nist (m.c.). 

Pronouns ® should follow the nouns to which they refer, without the 
intervention of another noun. Avoid such sentences as : Muhammad 'pisar-i 
(Jhuldm ^Ali ki in kitdh rd bi-man djdd — “ Muhammad, the son of Ghulam 
‘All who gave me this book — unless (Ihulam ‘All be the antecedent 
of ‘ who.’ 


1 Asia, m.c. for 
5 Vide also (a) (3), Remark II. 
Not ‘ it,’ vide {a) (3j. 
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In, David the father of Solomon, who slew Goliath, and “ David, th( 
father of Solomon who built the temple ^ the position of the commas ii 
English indicates the meaning. In Persian this distinction cannot be made 
In — A?" vjU-d'** the may refer either to Dd^ud o 

to Sulaymdn. Even in English the writer should not be at the mercy c 
commas. 

For further examples of error of Concord, resulting from confusion as t 
t]ie logical subject,^ vide § .136 (c) (2). 

(7) In English, the relative is sometimes in familiar language omittec 

In, “he is a man I greatly respect,” the relative ‘whom' is omitted i 
English, but the connective ki cannot be omitted in Persian: ^ 

aT u shaMs-r 'St ki mulitararn-ash rm-ddram (m.c.). 

(8) Hodgson says, “ an awkward and not infrequent error consists i 

abrupt transition from a relative clause to one of direct affirmation, as : 
have read of a man who was very rich, but he was very miserly.” I 
Persian also, this error occurs: 1^1 ^ 

JUivj mardd rd shunidarn ki l^ayll miitamavvil ammd u khayli baM^^U bn 
(in.c. or vulg.). 

In modern Persian, tiie principal subject is sometimes erroneousl 
ti eated as the object of the verb in the relative clause, as : 

mardd rd ki iinruz chub zadand duzd bud^ vide § 42 (e), § IS 
and § 119 (g) footnote. 

The following are further instances of errors in the use of the relative 

“ All these princes are tributary to the Chinese Emperor and ever 
second year repair to Pekin, whither they carry as tribute, furs and gok 
dust whicli their subjects collect from the sands of their rivers ” ^ 

hama-yi Iti auiurd mutl^-i Khdqdn~i ^ Chinuxndy va liar yak sdl dar miyd 
bi-Plkin mi-ravand , va bardy-i J^ara) bi-liamrdli-i khud Maz va rtzaha-yi 
tild midjurand ki ra'dyd-yi ishdn az righd-yi rud-J^duadid-yi Miud-i shdn jan 
uil-kunand (m.c.). In this sentence ‘furs ’ as well as ‘gold dust’ is tl 
antecedent of ‘ which both in the English and in the Persian: furs cann< 
be gathered from the sands of rivers. Correct as follows : — ‘ — whither the 
carry as tribute furs, and the gold-dust that—’ *1^ 

^ bi-liamrdh-i khud khiiz mi-barand bd riza^ha-yi Uldd ki . 


I “ JSoloinou. the sou of David who slew Goliath." “ Holomou,. the son of Davi 
v\1k) built the temjjle,” 

For confusion of logical subject, vide § “ Errors in Rhetoric, 
s Classically tlio Emporor of China is .styled Faahfw, but in m.c. hasa-yi faghf 
means ** a bowl of the best china.” 

4 The singular rlza could bo used collectively ; the plural, howe^^er, gives t 
idea of different collections. 
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“ Luckily the monks had recently given away a couple of dogs, which 
were returned to them, or the breed would have been lost ’’ cjlwb; (jlwi 

hi-husn4 ittifaq ruhhan ^ chandrl qabl yak juft‘s saghi-kas-l bakhshida 
budand ki bi-ishdn pas ddda shud varna In nasi az miydn mi-raft. Here 
the principal assertion is incorrectly placed in the relative clause. Cor- 
rected : — ‘ Luckily a couple of dogs which the monks had recently given 
away, were returned to them, etc.’ bUJiusn-i ittifaq yak juft saq ki ruhbmi 
bi-kas-i bal^shlda budand pas ddda shud — . ’ * 


CHAPTER XV. 

§ 121. Adjectives. 

(a) Diminution of quality cannot as in English be expressed by pre- 
fixing less and least to the adjective. Resort must be made to paraphrase, 
as: — ^ kamtar az u dawlat ddrad (m.c.) “ he is less rich ” : 

31 shujd'at-ash kamtar az digardn ast (m.c.) he is less 

brave than the others. ’ ’ 

(b) In English the indefinite article before “ few ” or “ little ” changes 
the meaning from negative to positive, as: “there were few persons 
present,” “ there were a few persons present ” : “he needs little aid,” and 
“ he needs a little aid.” The distinction in Persian can be preserved by 
translating the t^^o first sentences by tXJyjj lap.>T dnjd karn-l bu-dand; 

an/a ckand nafar budand; and the second two by 

pH cJbib kumak dddan bi-u kamtar Idzim ast, and 

yak kamd, kumak ml-khiodhad. 

The negative use of kam and kamtar is also illustrated by the following 
examples :— ^ /♦^ kam kun tama'-i jahdn ki bdshi 

l^ursand (Omar-i Khayyam) “ crave not of worldly sweets to take your fill,” 
(Whinfield Trans.): s.' sj an hih ki dar in zamdna 

kam'^ girl dust “choose not your friends from this rude multitude,” 
(0. K. Rub. 77 Whin.). 

Compare the m.c. phrases 3* u bi-kam-tar chiz-l az rah 

ml-ravad “ he goes wrong for the least thing * ” ; In kar rd 

kamtar bi-kun (m.c.) “ don’t act like this,” and kamtar fazuU hi- 


* In in.c. often incorrectly used as a singular: pi. of j rWctb. 

2 In ra.c. 'jujl is often .slovenly used like the Krigiisli word ‘ couple ’ for 

* two ' ; it properly signifies a pair, male and female. 

8 Kam here means not” as may be seen from the whole context, it <lov.s not 
mean “ less.” 

♦ Note the use of the comparative for the superlative and vide {e). Vulg. this also 

means Jffj jf jj u hi-Mch chlz az rah naml-ravad. 
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kun “ talk less rot, don’t talk rot,” (more cutting than the direct 
fazuU ma-kun don’t meddle, etc.”): chandan hi 

taldb kard kamtar yaft^ (class.) “the more he searched the less he found.” 
Andak also gives the idea of negation, vide § 71 (/). 

(c) In English, adjectives implying unity or plurality agree with their 
nouns in number, as : “ that sort of person,” “ those sorts of persons.” ^ 

In Persian, these expressions are correctly rendered by (yi 

in jur ddam and in jur dddmha, or better in jur- 

mdrdum, 

(d) In comparisons, the noun in Persian should be repeated, as : — 

y jf asp’i man az asp-i tu hihtar ast “ my horse is better than 
yours.” Colloquially it is sometimes omitted if no ambiguity arise from the 
omission, as: y umr4 man az shuma bishtar ast (m.c.) 

“I am older than you.” If the word asp *^1 were omitted in the first 
example the comparison might lie between “ horse” and “thou.” 

In the m.c. phrase in baz4 an ast, the word hdz is merely 

a corruption of 31 hih az. Bdz4 an ast is, however, used in speaking by 
even educated people. 

When the comparative degree is employed, the latter term of 
comparison should never include the former. Thus it is correct to say: — 
“ Iron is more useful than all the other metals ” sxkjo jL.s, vajpjlj 

dhan az hama-yi filizzdUi digar muf%d4ar ast. But it is incorrect, though not 
an uncommon mistake in English and in Persian, to say“ — than all the 
metals” y Jf dhan az hamoryi fUizzdt mufid-tar ast 

(m.c.). 

It is improper to say “ Solomon was wiser than any king ” y> y 
yUf^ Sulaymdn azhar pddishdh4 ddnd4ar hud. because Solomon was 

a king and he could not be wiser than himself. The correct form is 
“ Solomon was wiser than any other king ” y Ut 
Sulaymdn az hamoryi pddi8hdhdn4^digar — . 

(e) The opposite is the case with superlatives. When the superlative 

degree is employed the latter term of comparison should not exclude the 
former. Thus it is incorrect both in English and Persian to say: — “The 
elephant is the largest of all other* animals” obyja. (-4’ 


J Modern jX^ y^J har qadr bishtar tfilah kard kamtar ydft 

(or ~--g%r-a»h amad (m.c.). 

^ “Those sort of persons ’* is a common English vulgarism. 

8 Or “ Solomon was the wisest of the kings” 

Sulaymdn dand-tarln-i pddishdhdn bud; vide (e). 

* But ca.*»| ob|^^ V yS JUs fit buzurgtar az hama-yi hayvdndt4 digar 

aat is correct : vide (d). 
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f%l buzurg-tarln-i hama-yi hayvanaUi digar ast (m.c.). The word ‘‘other,” 
d%gar, should be erased. 

“ The vice of covetousness of all others is the worst” 

‘ dyhd Mrs bad4arin4 ^uyub-i digar ast (m.c.) [but 

ji az hama-yi ^uyub-i digar bad4ar a.st is correct (m.c.) ]. Covet- 

ousness Mrs is not one of the oihtr vices. Say ‘ ‘ of all the vices covetous- 
ness is the worst ” ^ ‘ ayb-i Mrs bad tarin-i hama^ 

yi ^uyuh * asU 

(/) Though grammatically speaking the superlative is followed by the 
plural, as: bihln4 darvishdn an ki — (Sa‘di) “the best of 

darvishes is he who — still it may sometimes qualify a noun in the ordinary 
manner, ^ mard-i bihtarln (m.c.) or e/irV -5^ ^ bihtarin 

mard ast (m.c.). 

If, however, the superlative is Arabic and precedes the noun, some 
Persians insert the imfat, as: — dar as'ad-i zamdn4 “ in the 

best (luckiest) of time,” or bihtarin vaqi4 “ in a time the 

most fortunate,” 

{g) “This pen is the best of all” yy jt ^ in qalam 
az hama bihtar ast (m.c.), or l^JLJ ^ in qalam az Jiama-yi 

qalamhd bihtar ast (m.c.) ; the former is the more emphatic and simpler 
expression : both are in common use. 

Double comparatives and superlatives are occasionally used in Persian 
by even good writers, as : y afml4ar\ y ansab4ar\ ^^^yo ^h:| 

a^ alawrtarm-i hama-yi mardum (m.c.) “the wisest of all.” 

iji) Some adjectives such as sahih “correct” : kdmil “per- 

fect, complete,” strictly speaking do not admit of comparison, either in 
English or in Persian. 

Other examples are :—y pur or mamluv “full ” ; MaZ^ or 
ivM “empty”; rdst “true”; durugh “false”; Mhdyat 

(subs.) “ extreme ” ; mustaqhn or rdst “straight.” 

“More complete” is, however, in common use in English and “most 
complete” is not uncommon in old ballads. Sa‘di uses kdmil4ar and 
kdmiUtarln, and the expression y M^ciyli sahiM 

tar ast “ this is much more correct,” is common in modern Persian. 

The words murabba^^ Ar., and chdr-gusha, Pers. “ square,” 

have no degrees of comparison. 

However :>jf gird or mudavvar “round” has in Persian a com- 
parative and superlative. 


J “ Zayd of all others was the most culpable** 6^^ Zayd 

muqaeHr-tarin-i hama-yi digar bud (m.c.): say “ Zayd was culpable above all others** 
IfU i^j Zayd bald tar az hama muqasair bUd {m.c,)‘ 
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{{) When a numeral and a qualifying epithet both refer to the same 
noun, the order in Persian is (1) numeral, (2) noun, (3) adjective, as: — 
du naviahtajaUi * dj^irin~i shuma ‘‘your two last letters ’ ’ ; 

J.j JL> jf,> dar dah sdl-i avval-i saltanaUash ‘‘in the first ten 

years of his reign”; du ism4 avvali ra qalam hi-zan 

(m.c.) “ strike out the first two names.” 

A similar rule holds good with, superlatives, as : — “ the two wisest men 
of Kerman” du mard-i ^dlim4arin^i Kirmdn {ov hotter 

du a'lam^4-"uldmd-i Kirmdn), 

Remark, — If, however, the articles specified are arranged by threes or 
fours and it is decided to specify the ‘ first three ’ or the ‘ second four ’ 

-1 — 

si td-yi avvali and chahar td-yi duvvumi ) : it is in 

English preferable to put the adjective first. 

(j) To avoid repetition, inconsistent qualities are sometimes joined 
to the same noun, which is in English in the plural number,^ but in Persian 
the singular ; thus, for “ things animate and inanimate,” 

j *dlam4 haydt va mamdt is better than ^ * dlantri 

haydt va dlam4 mamdt, but the latter is more emphatic.*'^ (This is really 
: Qdli-yi naw va kuhna rd hiydr fj jy ^lis signifies “ bring 
the new (one) and the old (one) carpets”; but fj j y 
qdllhd-yi naw va kuhna rd biydr signifies bring more than one of each [vide 
also § 119 (r).] 

Remark . — In the following, owing to the non- repetition of the adjective, 
it is not clear to what two objects “Between” refers: — “ Between such a 
Scylla and Charybdis, who can steer clear?” (repeat ‘such a’ before 
‘ Charbydis ’), ^ az miydn4 churUn 

rud-l^dna va lajun~zdr4 ki mi4avdnad bi^guzarad. [Say j AjlA. 

is/j chunin rud-J^dna va chunin lajun-zdr4, etc.] 

(A:) In “ a well-dressed man and woman” ^y^mardu 

zan4 Miush libds, or cc j mard u zan4 l^ush libds4, the adjective 

both in English and Persian qualifies two nouns. But in “ a well-dressed 
man and a woman” marcUi M^ush lihds-% vazauri^ 


i Ar. br. plurals are often treated as singulars. It would, however, be better to say 
du navishta-yi ahhiri-yi ahumU. In modern Pers. akHiri preferred to djchirln, 

* The Old and the New Testaments ^ ^dhd i jadld va *at%q, 

8 The Persians have a great dislike to the close repetition of the same word ; 
they delight in ambiguity and study sound rather than sense, therefore, an ambiguity 
that in English would be a fault, is in Persian often a beauty. 
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or LS^J^ mard-% hhush lihds ha zan-%, the attribute is restricted 

to one substantive. 

In English the expression ‘‘twenty men and boys’' is ambiguous, for 
it may mean— (1) twenty men and twenty boys, or (2) men and boys, in all 
twenty,” or (3) ‘‘twenty men with some boys.” 

In Persian, however, j hist nafar rnard u hachcha could have 

the signification of No. (2) only. No. (1) would be expressed by y ^ 
y osHi*? j hist nafar mard va hist nafar pisar, and No. (3) by 
Aia.b hist nafar mard hd chand pisar, 

(1) When in English two adjectives, or sets of adjectives, connected by 
‘and,’ qualify the same noun in the singular, it is better, if two nouns are 
intended, to repeat the noun after each adjective or set of adjectives, 
thus: — “I ate a small addle egg” wian ^/a^’ 

iuMm-i murgA-i kuchak4 laq-i f^urdam (m.c.) , or ^y cJb ^y 

<3^ j man yak tukhm-i mwrghri kuchak ^ va laq f^urdam ; but 
if two eggs were intended, one fresh and the other addle, it would 
be better in English to repeat the noun in order to avoid ambiguity ; and in 
Persian the article, if not the substantives, must be repeated, as : “I ate a 
fresh egg and an addled egg ” (i.e. two eggs) ^ y 

man yak tuf^m4 mur/jdi-i tdza va yahi laq l^urdam: 

asp-i ^Arahi-yi kahar rd hiydr can only mean “ bring the bay Arab 
horse ” ; but f ; y ^ asp-i *Arabi vd kahar rd hiydr would mean 

“bring the Arab and the bay (two) horses.” 

JlflimAj o^f; rdkat-i pdyddr-i mustaqill “ real and everlasting happi- 
ness” is preferable to ; rdhat-i pdyddr mustaqill^ though 

both are correct. 

In ( ) AjULcjd j maJwhhaUi harddardna va dustdna 

(yaksdn nami-shavad) “the affection of brothers and the affection of friends 
(is not the same),” the conjunction indicates that there is an ellipsis of 
mahahhat after it. If two or more adjectives qualify the same noun, they 
should be coupled to each other by an imfat; as in the above example, 
asp~i 'Arabi-yi kahar rd hiydr “ bring the bay Arab horse.” 

(m) Sometimes one or more substantives with a preposition take the** 
place of an adjective, as : — 

JU^ j yak-i rd az muluk4 * Arab kanizahi chini dvarda bUdan dar ghdyaUi 
Man u jamdl (Sa‘dl) “ a Chinese slave-girl, possessed of great beauty, was 
brought and given to an Arab king.” 

(w) Some adjectives are followed by the genitive, as : JjIi qdbihi 

zird*at “capable of cultivation (of land) ” ; y l^asta-yi tir-i 
taqdir (class.) “wounded by the arrows of fate”; jy mutavajjihri 


1 It is much better to connect these adjectives by the tzS/a/ and not by the 
copula. 
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shahr ‘‘going towards the city ” ; ^ majruh-i u “ wounded by him” ; 

Jlatx) muhdUi *aql\ J^wdhdn4 — “desirous of — hans-i — “covetous 
of — “ desirer of — 

It will be noticed that these adjectives are chiefly Persian and Arabic 
participles, active and passiv^e.* 

§ 122 Adverbs. 

(a) Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs. The following 
quotation from the Gulistan, therefore, contains a grammatical error ; it is 
probably a misreading : — 

Bi-chashm-i Jewish dtdam dar hiydbdn 
Ki-mard-i dkista ^ hi-guzasht az shitdhdn (Sa‘di). 

Compare the English errors “ thine often infirmities ” ; “ the then® 
Prime Minister “ the seldom use of it.” 

(&) In Persian, all adjectives can be used as adverbs ^ : — 

An adverb qualifying an attribute to a noun is ordinarily placed between 
the noun and its attribute, as : — u*:!* amr4 I^aylt 
^ajlh-Vst (m.c.) “this is a very strange matter—” or ^z^yo\ 

“ %n amr^'st l^ayli ^ajlb. In m.c., however, the adverb is often misplaced 
before the noun, and this causes ambiguity, as : — 

dnjd Mayll kashtt-yi buzurg bud (m.c.) “ there was a very large ship there 
(vulg.)” ; but correctly = “ there were many large ships there ” ; 

ur^>? kashthyi J^ayll buzurg4 bud is clear. (Phrases, etc. signify- 
ing state or condition are termed hdl JU.. In ivcf ^}j Zayd khanddn 

dmad, the word kJmnddn is termed hdl and Zayd, zu*Uhdl), 

(c) As in English, care should be taken that adverbs and adverbial 
adjectives are so placed that they affect what they are intended to affect. 
This rule is oftenest violated in the use of “ only,” “not only,” “not 
more,” “both” and not.” 

In the sentence “ these books will not merely interest children, but 
grown-up persons also ” f; (; Aai 


1 In Urdu also, such adjectives are often followed by the g nitive, inflected or 
uninflected. 

2 Another and better reading is — hi ahiata sahaq hurd az — . 

8 The figure of syntax by which one part of speech is used tor another is called 
Enallage. 

* Also occasionally in English as “he flies high.** In difficult cases to decide 
whether an adverb or an adjective is required in English, the rule is to consider whether 
quality or manner has to be expressed : if the former an adjective is proper, if the latter 
an adverb. Ex. “ I sat silent “ ; “ I sat silently musing *» ; “ stand firm ’* ; “ maintain 
your cause firmly.” 
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na faqat in kitdbhd atjdl rd masrur mi-sdzadhalki mardum-i hdligji ra mz (m.c.), 
though there is no obscurity either in the English or the Persian, the colloca- 
tion is faulty in both ; the words ‘ not merely,’ do not refer to the verb 
‘ interest ’ but to ‘ children.’ Reconstructed, “ these books will interest not 
merely children but grown-up persons ” tj JL^t aj 

b kitdbhd na faqat atjdl rd masrur mi-sdzad balki mardtim-i 

hiliglk rd wz ^ (m.c.). 

In “ ‘Umar was not only the destroyer of the Persian nation, but of its 
ianguage and religion ” lai^* Ai 

^Umar na faqat haldk kunanda-yi millaUi Iran bud balki 
l^ardb kunanda-yi zabdn va mazhab-i Irdniydn ^ niz, the English can be 
corrected by merely transposing the words ‘ not only ’ and placing them 
after * the destroyer ’ ; ‘ the Persian sentence however must be recast — 
dj^ c.U'O b j j^fyl oXo ^Umar millat-i Iran rd 

faqat haldk na-kard balki zabdn va mazhab rd nlz az miydn burd (m.c.). 

“ Because the parrot used to say this phrase only to all comers ” a^ \jij 
^ j I; Ihh) [better j jj Jail 

In m.c. f; ^ fanhd Husayn rd didam would accord- 

ing to the intonation signify either ‘‘ only I (I alone) saw Husayn ” or “ I 
saw Husayn only ” ; but |; ^ his faqat (or tanhd) man Husayn 

rd didam, and ^ b rnan Husayn rd tanhd (not faqat) didam ^ or 

j b Husayn rd didam va bas * (m.c.) could each of them 

have but one meaning. 

The following, in the absence of commas, is not at first sight clear: — 
(Trans. H.B., Chap. XX) ciik’ Ai o;^ yU sS j 

“ the lower part of his dress was particularly improper ” (H.B.). A comma 
should be inserted after the na, which has to be read in connection with the 
words preceding it. 

Remark , — Another blunder in the syntax of adverbs, is the misplace- 
ment of “ ever, never, scarcely ever, etc.” — Hodgson. Compare, “ It is true 
I boarded in the house of Mr. Cherry the headmaster, but I scarcely ever 
saw him out of school, and I never remember to have heard his voice except 
when in anger,” AS' ^ 13;X ^ 

rmn nudrat^^ urd khdrij az madrasa didam 
va hich vaqt bi-ld^tir nami dvaram ki sadd-yash rd juz vaqt-i ahazab shunida 


1 When “ not only ” precedes ‘‘ but also,” see that each is followed by the same 
part of speech — (Abbott). 

^ In slovenly modern Persian, uhan might be substituted for Iraniyan, 

8 The Afghans would probably say 1^ man-i ianha, if tanka referred to the 
pronoun. 

4 This classical idiom is common in Afghan oolloquiah 
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basham. In the English read ‘ I do not remember ever,’ and delete ‘ when’ : 
in the Persian, insert the words htch vaql after ki ; vide also § 123 

(6) (5) Remark. 

(d) Adverbs are occasionally substitute:.! for nouns, both in English and 
Persian, as : — ‘‘ Till now ’ they have paid no taxes ” Ij 

td al-dn lilch mdliyydt ^ na-ddda and, 

{e) (3ne adverb in English may serve for two or more verbs, as : — He 
spake and acted wisely,” but ^ j\ u ‘dqildna harf zad va 

kdr kard (m.c.) is ambiguous, as the adverb may qualify both verbs or only 
one. In ^ a Ib'U y u ^dqildna ham harf zad va ham kdr kard, 

the adverb qualifies both verbs ; and incjjij ajllj’lc y 

u ’dqildna kdr kard va ha'd az an hind kard bi-harf zadan, the adverb qualifies 
the first verb only ; dj^ j .f u ^dqildna harf zad va kdr ham 

kard is also ambiguous, but in :>} u kdr kard va ^dqildna 

harf zad there can be no ambiguity. 

(/) Two negatives in the same clause are generally equivalent to an 
affirmative, and can be elegantly employed to express a positive assertion, 
as : The captain was not unacquainted with the port ” JsL b |»>^G 
m-khudd az bandar nd-balad na^bud (m.c.). 

(f/) An adverb qualifying an Infinitive used as a verbal noun, may be 
joined to it by the izdfai, as: ^ y az bdl^tan-i 

da daj'a khayli aioqdt-ash talkh shnd “ he was put out at losing two games.” 

(h) An adverb qualifying an Infinitive may sometimes be regarded as 
part of tlie verb and be preceded by a preposition, as ; (^1 

dar zud'^ rasdntdan-i inkdghaz kutdh-i ma-kun (m.c.) “don’t be careless 
in delivering this letter.” 

(?) A Subjunctive following a verb of prohibition requires a negative 
in Persian, as : — man* knrdam ki dnjd nd^ravad^ I for- 
bade him to go there ” 1) azraftan ^ hi-dn]d man^ 

kardam. 


§ 123. Conjunctions. 

(a) In English, conjunctions should not be unnecessarily accumulated, 
as : “ but and if that evil servant say in his heart, etc. —Matt, xxxiv. 48. 


1 Also in English “ till then * ’ (Pers. b ia an vaqty 

‘i- Maliyyat pr^>P- “revenue” : puZ*i aarl is a poll tax on men, 

donkeys and sheep paid by wanderers ; aar-ahumar a tax on villagers. 

S Or zud'tar, 

* But guftam anja bi-ravad “ I commanded him to go there.” 

® In m.o. of ten (but incorrectly) raftan-i byanja. 

32 
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In Persian, iiowever, /j vagar, j vallkan \ Ufj va amma, bj va yd, 
m chun, Uli fa-ammd (in writing for U( ammd '‘but” ) are com 
monly used by even good writers. 

(b) Some conjunctions are composed of two corresponding words. 
Examples of corresponding conjunctions: — 

(1) Both — and:— “ He both laughed and cried ” ji u 

ham l^anda kard va ham girya, 

(2) Though, although —yet, still, nevertheless: — “ Though deep yet clear ” 

0 .-W 0 I Jiljjb agarchi gaud ast valt hdz zuldl ast. 

“Though a thousand rivers flow in the sea, still it is never full” 

agarchi hazdr rud-l^dna 

ddkhild daryd ml-shavad hdz ywr namt-gardad. 

Remark, — Words that prefixed to nouns or pronouns are prepositions, 
may, when joining sentences, become conjunctions, as “ Before my illness ” 
1) ji pish az ndd^ushVyi man (m.c.) : “before I was^ born” 
ASof y pish az dn ki miitavallid bi-shavam '^ (m.c.). 

Many conjunctions are also adverbs. 

(3) Whether — or: — “ Whether they are killed or 1, it matters naught” 

e;!^' (bj khw^h man kushta bi shavam khtvdh 

(or yd) tshdn tafdvat na-ddrad: ‘‘it makes no difference whether they killed 
him, or I ” y j chi man va chi tshdn lira 

kushta bdshand farq na-ddrad, 

(4) Either — at". — jf tia tarsaz Khudd^ ddshtna az 

insdn (m.c.) “ no fear had he of either God or man ” : “ either go or stay ” 
11^1^ W bdraw yd bi-mdn\ vide (5). 

(5) Neither — tior: — “ Neither act nor promise hastily ” 

ijy na bi-ta'jll 'amal bi-kun va na va'da (m.c.); “he feared neither 
God nor man ’ ’ 3 ' y klch tars na-ddsht na a,z 

khdliq va na az malMuq. 

Remark, — “ Especial care must be bestowed upon ‘either —or’ and 
‘ neither — nor.’ These are correlatives ‘ either ’ expecting ' or,’ and ‘ neither ’ 
‘ nor/ and they must occupy corresponding positions, i.e. ‘ either’ must not 
precede a verb nor ‘or’ a noun, ‘ neither’ a preposition, nor ‘nor’ a pro- 
noun. Though there may be no ambiguity in such sentences, as ‘ I have not 
heard either from John or Charles,’ — they produce the same ill-balanced effect 
as would a pair of awkwardly hung pictures.” — Hodgson. 


1 Also pronounced lakln, 

^ Note that the Aorist and not the Preterite is used. 

8 It does not matter whether Rh uda or inaan be put first. 
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Compare: — “ in these times one can neither speak of Church or State 
without — j] ^\joj dav in zamdn 

nakas'l az millat va na azdawlat mutavanad suhbat bi-kunad (m.c.). The 
English should be “ — speak of neither Church nor State”: the Persian 
should be y ^|J na az millat va na az dawlat. Vide also 

Remark to § 122 (c). 

“ I am neither an ascetic in theory or practice ” (it should be ‘ I am not 

an ascetic either in theory or in practice’). (1) UJU aS ^ 
man na 'amal^'^ murtdz-am va na and (2) Ai 

^Xjc jjs Ai man riydzat-kasJi nistam na dar ^amal na dar ‘ Urn are both correct ; 
but (3) L man ‘ amal^^ yd 'ilm^^ murtdz nistam 

though correct is not good ; (4) Ub Ai ^ ^ Ai man na 'amaP^ 

va na murtdz-am though correct is faulty in collocation, vide (1). 

(c) Some English conjunctions are used as connectives in correspondence 
with adverbs or adjectives : — 

(1) ^5 — a-s% so : — “ He is as amiable as his brother” 
u misl4 barddar-ash mihrhdn ast, or cu^f y 

an (jadr4ki harddar-ash mihrbdn ast u ham ast (m.c.). “ As he excels in virtue, 

so he rises in estimation ” AS* 

hamdn qadr-i hi dar fazilai taraqql mi-kunad bar ihiirdm-ash afzuda mi-shavad, 

(2) ;iS^<9 -a<9 : — No riches make one so happy as a clean conscience ” 

JI/o hich dawlaUi misl-i pdk-dili insdn 

rd masrur nami-sdzad (m.c.). ‘'Speak so as to be understood” 
bi4awr-i harf bi-zan ki jahmida bi-shavi, 

(3) So — that (expressing consequence) : — " He speaks so low that none can 

understand him” a 5' AwAf ^)ySs y u iawr-i dhista 

harf mi-zanad ki Inch kas iiami-jahmad, 

(4) Not only — but^ but also: — “ Ho is not only deaf but (also'i blind ” 
aCJIj c:a.w| kli A y u na faqat kar ast balki kur ham ; but better 

cum.a ^ ^ kas Aj ^ faqat kar balki kur ham hast, 

(5) Such as ^ : — '• There never was such a famine as the present famine ^ ’ 

Jbo iiJy^xA Inch vaqt mishi hdld qaht-i na-buda: “A man 
such as I am” mid-i man ddam-t, “There never was 

such a thief as ho ” vaqt chundn duzd i^ 

kas-i na-dida ast, 

(6) Such that : — “Such is the emptiness of human enjoyment that we are 

always impatient of the present ' ’ ooJjU^ aJU^a U a^ ^/o ^ cl>aJ 


1 ‘ Such ’ wlion qualifying a noun is a demonstrative adjective, as ‘such people’: 
^jcldbLAt U-i JUxjf amml-i shunia ashkhaa (m.c.) “people such as you.’ * 

2 Note omission of (modern colloquial). The ra should, however, be inserted. 
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hizzaUi dunyd an t^adr bi-maza ast ki md hamlsha dar ^laydl-ilazzat-t 
dlgar hasthn (m.c.). (Here could not be substituted for iS 

because of the preceding 

(7) More, sooner, etc, than : — ‘‘ They have more than heart could wish ’’ 

jf )d dar hihisht htsh az diUl^iodh bi-insm m%~ 

dihand (m.c.). The Greeks were braver than the Persians ’’ 

Ja» ahl4 Yundn diltr-tar az ahUi Iran budand (m.c.). 

(8) Pas, hama chashmhd bar man duJ^ta,^ tafsll-i qaziyya rd chundnchi 
vdqv shiida na, halki chundnchi gufta shuda bud, guftam ^ y. cTv 

cyi %ixS* jtSJij Ai JLx-aw AJckjjs (Tr. H. B., 

Chap. XXXII, p. 99) ‘‘ then, while all fixed their eyes on me, I related the 
matter, not as it actually happened, but as it had been related.” 

(d) One conjunction may serve for two or more verbs, as: “If we 
go and [if] see him ’ * fj)jf ^ agar md biravtm va urd blbimm — ”. 

Compare: “The Shah, the Prime Minister, the Foreign Minister and the War 
Minister were tliere ’ ’ lisdf y\j j Shah, Sadr4 

A*azam, Vazir4 Umur-i-Khdrija va Vazir4 Jang dnjd budand^. “ We have 
ships and men and money and stores ’ ’ ^ ^ ^ md kashfi 

va sarbdz va pul va zalditra ddrlm (m.c.), but better 

tyL’d 7nd kashti ddrtm, sarbdz ddrhn, pul ddrlm, zakhlra 

ham ddrlm (m.c.). 

{e) The conjunction*'^ b /a “ until, as long as, as far as” may give 
rise to a little ambiguity as it may either be followed by the negative na, 
or not. Thus “stay till I return” can be rendered either by AxiJ’^o 
* y shumd sabr kunld id man bar qardam, or by y^^y U-^ P ^ 

tdbarna-gardam^ shumd na-ravid? If td means ‘ until ’ itre(iuires a negative ; 
if ‘ as long as ’ it docs not require a negative. Td vaqt4 ki is not 

followed by a negative. In the English sentence : “ In England people do not 
marry till they can afford it” [vide § 133 (a)], there is but one negative : 
in the Persian :>j4 o3 b j.3 dar 

Inglistdn hicli kas td vajh-i kifdj na-ddshta bdshad zan naml-glrad (mod.) there 
are two; td in this example means ‘ as long as (they have not got — ) 


1 Misrelated participle. 

2 Necessary to insert the conjunctions, otherwise yj j Vazlr-i Vmur-i 

Khdrija might be taken to be in apposition to Saclr4 A^azam, 

£ And Preposition. 

4 The present tense could not be used. 

6 y b ta bar norgardam shuwa sdbr kunld though correct would 

not be used. 

^ In Hindustani “ stay in the verandah till I return’* can be rendered by either 
jab lak main na d*un harande meh hai^ke raho, or turn harande mei^ baithe raho yahUn 
tak ki maiii a^un : vide Phillott’s Hindustani Manual, Lesson 38. 
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The usual construction with G ta is that both clauses should be affirma- 
tive or both negative, but that this is not a necessity, will be seen from 
the following examples : — 

i;jf G f^asta shudand td urd ddna sd^Ptand = Ijjf U 

G| id Urd ddnd na-sdJ^tand drdm na-girijtand = G 
G’ji \)^\^drdm na^giriftand td Urd ddnd sdMand they were wearied 
by the time they made him wise.” 

bi-sarkdr ‘arz na-kunam na-J^ivdham 
nishast (usual) ** till I say my say, I will not sit down.” 

b li id In watlah rd hi-man na^guyid 

In tmm ^amal khwdham kard “ till you tell me about this I will continue to 
act thus ” : 3^ injd na-ravi^ td man bar na-gardam 

(usual) ; c^G td man bar norgardam injd bdsh (less usual), or 

fj'l Injd bdsh td man bar^gardam (usual) = ji 1] 

td man na-ydyam az injd na-ravl (or ma raw). 

In the following sentence froin Sa‘di : — 

Ailf sL*\ ^x; y j\ andtshid ki agar bar maid uftad fitna 

na-shavad (Sa‘di) the negative is in some editions omitted, but the sense 
is slightly altered ; with the negative the sentence signifies : ‘‘he feared that 
if the matter become public, I hope there won’t be trouble ” ; without the 
negative it signifies: “ he thought that should the matter become public, 
it may cause mischief.” 

(/) ‘ Seldom if ever ’ and ‘ seldom or never.’ 

“He seldom if ever comes” may be rendered 
(igar ham bi-y dyad khayll kam (ni.c.) and “he seldom or never comes” by 
G Oof ^jc u bi nudrat mt-dyad yd hich.^^ 

(g) The universal English blunder “ I gave no more than I could help” 

and similar expressions can be rendered in Persian by (-ofo oy G td 
mumkin bud kam dddam ; harchi kamtar mumkin bud 

bi-u dddam ; harchi tavdnistam kamtar dddam. 

(h) “I had no sooner addressed him than he knew me” or “I had 
scarcely addressed him when he knew me ’ ca^Uw 

hanuz bin harf na-zada budam ki mard shindJ^t (m.c.): “I had scarcely 
set foot outside the house when the roof fell” b 


I Na'rari more polite than the imperative ma-raw (or m.c, na-raw). 

^ Note that the verb must be in the affirmative after hirtiudrat^ and in the 

negative after hich. Tlierefore in b jj bi-nudrat ya hlch namt, 

ayad the negative verb ought to be understood after bi-nudrat. In m.c., 

however, this latter sentence is used though incorrect. 

S Hdhl ki man In suhhan hi-guftam (Gulistan) “as soon 

as I spoke to him— HaUl ki is almost obsolete. 
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hi*mafiz4 tn ki pd birun guzdshtam saqf-i utdq pdyin 
drmd (or hi-mujarrad-i inlci — or td pd hirun guzdshtam — ). 

(i) The conjunctions Jf pas az dn-kl, ora^t jl ba'd azdn-ki 
‘‘after that — sdbiq bar %n ki, jf JUi qabl az Inki, or 

pish az inki, “ before that,” are usually in Persian followed by 
the Present Subjunctive, even when referring to past time. That this 
Present Subjunctive may give rise to ambiguity is shown by the examples in 
§ 126 (c). 

(j) As modern Persians have an objection to the repetition of tlie 

same word in a sentence, is often omitted where in classical Persian it 
would probably be inserted. Thus in, “ He was sucli a fool that he 
didn’t know that the sky was (is) above his head ” <3^1 

an qadr ahmaq bud ki nami-ddnist (ki) dsmdn bdld-yi 
sar-i u^st^y the second ki would be omitted in speaking though inserted in 
writing. 

§ 124. Prepositions. 

(a) A preposition in English can sometimes in Persian be expressed by 
the imf at, vide § 121 (o), “ Tempted by the Devil” n dzmuda-yi Shayidn 
bud~u az Shaytdn dzmuda shuda bnd^ 

(b) Preposition repeated and not repeated. 

In English the phrases “ In such a difhculty or dilemma ” and “ in such 
a difficulty or in such a dilemma” differ: the former signifies only one 
thing, the latter two. So too b Jl^l dar diunhi ishkdl yd 

saMti-i ' refers to one thing only, but ^ dar chunln 

ishkdbl yd dar chunln sa1^ii~l refers to two. It would, however, be better to 
express the first thought by dar chunln ishkdl ya^nl 

saMit-%. 

Though plirases like “ in joy or sorrow ” and “ in wealth or poverty” 
are quite clear as they stand, it keeps the two states more distinct to repeat 
the preposition, as : “ in joy or in sorrow ” dar shddi va dar 

yham* \ “ in wealth or in poverty ” b ):> dar ghand yd dar faqr. 

Though this repetition of the preposition is to be preferred in English, 
and though the repetition in Persian keeps the two states more distinct, 
still the Persian ear objects to repetition (even in the previous seji- 
tences), except in certain special cases for the sake of emphasis The 
phrase ‘‘ I see no difference between the dwellers in cities or in villages ” 

1 It would be unidiomatic to say bud instead of ast. 

Here dzmuda bud would not be correct as it might be mistaken for a 

transitive verb. In the first case dzmuda is obviously a past participle. 

t Note the iS of unity is added to the second noun only. 

In m.c. j dar shddi va (jham is used. 
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tUf ^i^U ^3ji farqA ma-bayn-i ahUi shahr m dihdt ^ natm-bl- 
nam (m.c.), is grammatically incorrect in English® and unidiomatic in Persian : 
insert ahl^i before dihdt. 

Note the ambiguity in — td Inki bi^namakz!dr4 In-db m dbdddm-yi ^Irdq 
ra^dim j vf ;»3 ^ 13 (Tr. H.B., Chap. V) “—till 

we reached the uninhabited salt desert of Iraq’* : (insert bt before 
dbdddm^ otherwise the aj bi of namak-zdr may be understood before it). 

(c) ‘ Besides,’ ‘ including ’ : “ His pay including allowances is a hundred 
tumans a month” mavdjib^i u bi-inzimdm-i jira va *aMq^ mdhri sad t^mdn 
mi^hdshad (^*1^ (3 -^ j y (m.c.). 

‘ Inclusive of ’ can also be expressed by *aldva bar m, as : oU.! ^U> 

^ y . (Bi-juz 3^and3f hi-ghayr az signify 

“exclusive of, except,” jt guzashta as in (m.c.) “leaving this 

aside),*’ 

(c?) The environment to which * among ’ refers should be plural, but the 
environment to which ‘ amidst ’ refers may be singular, as : “ Among his 
friends” <^1^ md-bayn-i (or rufaqdyash; ‘‘amidst the 

mov7 ' " ^^'0 miydn-l barf (not <4^ mdbayni barf); “amidst the 

darkness” miydn-i zulmat (or;^ dar^ or miydn-i tdriki). 

In Persian, if ‘amidst’ refers to singular environment miydn only 
is used though also applicable to plural; “ divide between two” 

m'lydn-i du td (orbjj,^jU mdbayn-l du id) taqmn hikun; “distribute 
among thousands” miydnd hazdrhd (or md 

hayn-i hazdrhd) taqsim bi-kun,^ 

(c) ‘ Betwixt,’ or ‘ between ’ is used with reference to two things or twm 
parties, but ‘ among’ or ‘ amidst ’ to a greater number. 

The following are examples of a misuse of the preposition ‘ between ’ 
owing to a confusion of thought : in none of them is it clear to what two 
objec ts ‘ between * refers. The English passages are from well-known authors 
and the Persian translations have passed muster with educated Persians.^ 
“Between each plane tree® are planted box trees 

wV.f yak dar miydn-i daraMthd-yi chindr daraldhUi shimshdd 


* olik^i j va ahl-i dihat. Note that the plural termination is added to the second 
noun only. 

Corrected “Between the dwellers in cities and the dwellers in villages.” 

^ JJra, the bread ration or the money allowance given in its stead to a private 
servant in camp, nominally a kran a day ; lucky the servant that gets it. ^Allq, forage 
consisting of barley and kah (chopped straw). 

♦ It will bo noticed that though miyan can take the place of mo hayn^ 

tlie latter cannot always take the place of vijbx) miyan : the former refers to singular or 
plural environment ; the latter to plural only. 

* Taken from Hodgson’s “ Errors in the use of English.” 

® Insert “ and the next.” 
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niBhSaridarand.^ “It was published in successive parts, with long intervals 
between each period of publication” is^kj y ^ 

^ ^ fasila-yi ziyadA ma bayn-i har 

juzv^ bod: “where between every stitch she could look up and see what was 
going on in the street llb Uu^ j 

va dnjd mt-tavdnist ma-bayriri har balAiya sar bald kunad va tamdaha-yi tU*yi 
kucha bi-kunad (m.c.) : “ between the junction of the Tigris and the Euphra- 
tes a considerable space is left dry ^ 

nid bayn-i maham itiiadlri Dajla^ va Furdt Jd^vshki-yi ziydd-t vdqi, 
ahvda cLat. Vide also last example § 121 (<). 

(/) ‘With,’ Jiamrdh or b 6a, originally signified ‘ association with ' : 

man hamrdh-i bdng-i Murus bar-khdstam {mx») 
“I was up at (i.e. with) cock crow.” “I fought with him” sJi^ y b 
bd u jang kardam may be used either in a hostile sense for * against him,’ or 
in a friendly sense ‘ on his side ’ : fjjl b tufang urd zadam “I shot 

him.” ^ 

‘ With ’ (b 6a), sometimes signifies ‘ in spite of ’ ‘ notwithstanding, as : 
‘ ‘ with all his wealth he is an unhappy man ” jlj i bd Iiama- 

yi pul-aah bdz ndahdd aal (m.c,). 

(g) * On ’ sometimes signifies immediately after, as : “ on his saying this, 
I left him” 3^ birguftan4%nharfaz nazdash rafta^n 

(m.c.). 

Remark, — Td b, “as soon as,” is not strictly an equivalent though 
practically so : in y h ^ tain harf rd guftam az nazdaah 

raftam (m.c.) “as soon as I said this, I left him ” : td properly signifies 
that the two actions were simultaneous. 

(A) Az j\ * from ’ signifies portion, as: j ^ pisar va 

dukhtar chi dan ? (m.c.) “ what sons and daughters have you (what have you 
of sons and daughters ? ” ): Jb« az mdUi aavdri chi dari ? 

(m.c.) ” what riding animals (horses, mules, or donkeys, not camels) have 


1 The dictionaries are seldom to bo relied on for accurate information on botany 
and zoology. Is ahirmhad the box tree ? 

* Modem colloquial but incorrect : also yt 7na bay n-i har du juzv would 

signify * ‘ between both the parts ” and would, therefore, mean that no more than two 
parts were published. Write mchbayn-i juzvha. 

» Also Dijla. “Between the Tigris and Euphrates at their junction ” (^Hi^bo 

'-r*y va»y j ma haynri Dijla va FurUt qarib-i mabaUri-^, 

♦ Oul€la iuryi aar-^ash z.adam aJjit “I shot him in the head,” but 

^JsSJ tufang tU-yi aar-aah zadam “I struck him on the head with the 
butt of the rifle.” 
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you ? ** : ;U, ;i5 jt 6ay«ar az dnchi dar 

chashm-i cKdr-'pdydn kardi hi-chaahm^i u kaahldt ‘‘the farrier dropped into 
his eyes some of the medicine he was accustomed to use for animals.” 

(») ‘ Toward * or ‘ towards ’ may be used for both place and time, as : 
“ We were travelling towards Tehran” ^ bi-taraf-i 

Tahrdn safar ml-kardlm (m.c.) : “towards morning” o/i faraf-i 
svbh (m.c.)* 

CHAPTER XVI. 

§ 125. Use of the Tenses. 

Aoeist. 

. The use of the tenses in classical Persian differs somewhat from that of 
modern Persian. 

The Aorist is used both in the Indicative and Subjunctive moods and 
expresses indefinite time. 

(a) The Aorist in Classical Persian is used : — 

(1) With or without the prefix as a Present Indefinite.^ Examples: 

AiAA e^f ^ guyand malik, ham‘^ dar an hafta shifd ydft 

(Sa*di) “ they say ^ the king recovered that very week.” 

Sayydd na har bar shikar •’i bi-bar ad 
Uftad ki yak-% ruz palang-ash bi-darad (Sa‘di) 

“ Not every day does the sportsman kill his game; 

It may happen^ (or it happens) that one day the leopard rends him.” 

Vagt-i ^rurai chu na-rmnad guriz 
Dasi bi-^rad sar-i shamshtr-i tiz {Sa*di), 

“In necessity, when flight is impossible, 

The hand perforce lays hold of the sword.” 

Ouft tarsam ki lHyid shavad tiw dS oif (Sa’di) “he said, ‘ I fear 
lest lie (should) recover his sight ’ ” : gufl man urd na-ddnam ^ 

(Sa‘dl) “ he said, ‘ I don’t know him.’ ” 

(2) It is sometimes, with or without aj, used as an Indefinite Future : — 

OkMkibf af 3 \y ya*ni tura 

1 Pros. Indof. “ they say** : Pres. Def. “ they are saying.” 

* As the sentence stands ham could refer either to mallk or to dar aa» hafta. In 

speaking, the accent would show to which it belonged. In dar hamdn hafta 

there can be no ambiguity. 

8 The Aorists of aftSdan and budan (uftad and bdshad * it may happen ’ , 

* it may be *) axe used as adverbs in the sense of * perhaps.* 

♦ In modern Persian namwWnSsam ; ddniatan could not be used. 
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I^ipahand 'pursid hi *amdlrat cMst va na^guyand ki pidar-at kUt * (Sa*dl) 
— that is you will be asked * (at the Judgment day) what your deeds were, 
you will not be asked* who your father was ” : 

Oul hamtn panj ruz u shush bdshad 

Fin gxdisidn hamisha lAtcsh ® bdshad — (Sa‘dl) 

“ The rose season will last but a few days, but this Qulistan^ 
of mine will blossom always*’: ^t\ 

«x^Ij iJU oajU ^sJlS guft agar fdrmd^ man urd l^dmush kunam, Pddishah 
gxift ghdyaUi lutf bdshad (Sa‘di) “he said, * If you order me, I will silence 
him.* The king said, ‘It will be a great kindness on your part’” oi? 

cJUh. guft a^ar anjdm-i in 

hdlat bar murddd man bdshad chandin diram zdhiddn rd bi-diham^ (Sa‘di) 
“he said, If the business terminates as I wish it to, I will give so many 
dirams to the ascetics.” ® 

< 3 ^ ^ j hcj ^ J ^ 

^ y cU^ y JiiJ y 

Ay has ki na-bdshim u jahdn l^ipdhad bud 
Nay ndm ’2 md u nay nishdn kbtvdhad bud 
Az pish na-budJim u na bud hick J^alal 
Az in pas na-bdshim va human l^ipdhad hud 
“ The word will last long after Khayyam’s fame 
Has passed away, yea, and his very name : 

Aforetime we were not, and none did heed : 

When we are dead and gone, ’twill be the same.” — 

(0. K, 160 Whin.). 

jy dy^ y\ ^ 

Guyand mard /a, ‘ Izad-ai tawba dihdd!^ 

U Jdiud nordihad var bi-dihad man na-kunarn 
“They say, ‘ May Allah grant thee penitence ! ’ 

He grants it not, and did he, I’d rebel.” 

(0. K. 329 Whin.). 

(3) It is used as a Pres. Subj., or Conditional : i)Jf^ ^ 
kas na-tamnad ki bi-jd dvarad (Sa‘di)'^ “none is able to perform it.” 


* In modem Persian y y az tu khwWiayxd pursM. 

^ Note the regular Future and the Aori^t in the same sentence, apparently with 
precisely the same meaning. 

^ Shaah old for Wkush. 

^ Gulistan of course means * Kose Garden.^ 

* Mod. Pers. khwaham dQd, or ml’diham. 

6 Zahid iX4|3 a religious person who has renounced the good things of the world- 

7 The Subjunctive after tavaniatant though the ordinary constriiction in 

modem Persian, is not very common in the classical language. 
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^ jf tarstdam ki az him4 gazand4 

khtvish qasd-i haldk4 man kunand (Sa‘dl) '*1 feared lest they (the ministers) 
through fear of their own life might (or should) determine on my 
destruction ” : G hi-farmud id musdra^ atkunand> • (Sa^di) he 

ordered them to wrestle (i.e. so that they should wrestle) 

CU-wf (^j| I 

agar Kh^dd^yi^^ Uizz^ va jail mard pisard dihad ^ juz In Wiirqa ki pushida am har 
chi milk-i man ast hard darvishdn kunani'"' (Sa'di) : aaIUmj 

^X) h* .Sjt \) yj j 

chanddn muhnla gh a dar vasf-i tshdn kardi va sukhanlid-yi parlshdn gujti 
vahm tasavvur kunad ki zahrd fdqa rd tarydq and va yd kalldd Miazina-yi 
arzdq ( Sa‘di ) “such amplitude have you employed in praising them 
(the rich) that one would suppose that they are the antidote for hunger’s 
poison or else the key • of the treasury of Gotl’s bounty”: h ;l 
b jG'A* ji wVixiG [jo qazi ar hd md nishmad bar fishdnad dast rd (8a‘di) 
“were the Qazi even to sit with us he would wave his arms in time to the 
music.” 

Gar turd dar bihiskt bdshad jay 
Dtgardn duzaM ikhtiydr kunand, (Sa‘d!) 

“ Should your lot be to go to Paradise 
.^11 others would at once choose Rell.” 

G uj tarn cMindri khufta’ and ki gud^ murda-and 4^x«^ 

(Sa'di) “ I said they are in such a d(‘op sleep that \a)U would suppose 
tiu'v were dead.” 

Tu gu%^ td qiydmai zisht-ruG 

Bar u kbaim-ast u bar Yusul nikiiH (Sa'di) 

“ Thou wouldst .siippose that, till the world’s end, ugliness 
Has reached its height in him as beauty has in Joseph ; ” 


1 Kardand the past tense would have been used liere had the author wished to 

convey the idea that they wrestled then and there on the spot. 

Izafat incorrect. Note Aorist : the Present could not be substituted in this condition . 

8 In Mod. Pers. Ichwaham kard or ml hunam ^X' 

* IModorii Persians wave their arms or their handkerchiefs in time to music or dancing 
in a mojiis-i ahurh, or niajlia-i farab. Idioy ero also expert in making a loud 
snapping noise with their fingers {Uiling zadan). Contrary to the dictionaries, 1 
tlunk, dast har fishandan refers to this motion of the arms, and does not 

mean “to dance. “ No Persian whom the writer has consulted can explain 
dast bar fishandan. 

t Note this meaning of gidl and compare gu “ say, suppose, although.” 

Eisewhero h'a‘di usee the 2nd pors. sing, of what may be the Past Habitual (identical in 
this person with the Preterite) or the Preterite, in the same sense as : — ^ /> 
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(i.e. that no one will ever be as ugly as he is, just as none can be as 
beautiful as Joseph). 

(5) (1 ) In modern Persian the Aorist is rarely used as a Present except 
in telling stories. Examples in m.c. of this rare use are : — Jf) 
guyand kt Zdl pidar-i Rustam — (Prof S. T.) ‘‘ it is said that Zal the father 
of Rustam — f; jtmj si Nasr UUdh 

Khan ki pisar-i Karim Khan bdshad in rasm '^ rd guzdsht (m.c.) “ Nasr UllSh 

Kh5n who is the son of Karim Kbau established this custom ” : 
chunm guyand (m.c.) so they say.” 

The Aoris is, however, used as a Pres. Subj., in place of the Present in 
English, as : there any one of you who knows (to know) Turkish ? ” ^ }! 

azshumd kas-t hast ki Turki hi-ddnad (m.c.) ; There 
is none who knows it M s' kas-t nist ki bi-ddnad (m.c.). In neither 

of these examples should mi-ddnad be substituted, though it sometimes 

is in m.c. 

(2) It is used as an Indefinite Future as : — 

guft chi guyam ^ (Sa‘dl. also m.c.) ‘‘he said ‘what shall T 
say ? ' ” : chi kunam ? (m.c.) “ what can I do, what should I do ? ” : 

in kdr rd, hukunam ? (m.c.) “ shall I do this ? ” ; ^ 

j\ si man zdmin mushavam ki u pul bi-dikad^ (m e.) “ I’m guarantee 
for him to give (the money) ” : s< wa^da mi-hunamki bi-ydyam 

“ I promise to come,” ^ but s' im^da mt-kunam ki khwd- 

ham dmad “ I promise that I will come” : sj t; 5 tiHJ 

(j^rU. y ouftl ki khurda-yi mma har khaJe-ash rlkhta (Sa‘di) “ you would 

have said that bits of enamel had fallen on the ground ** ; (the leaves are compared to 
bits of enamel). Tn 

* I j — ^ (♦ — — j )f[j izJS 

Guft Bavur na-daahtam ki tura 
Bdvg-i mur^-d, chunln kunad madhiJah (Sa‘dl) 
the Preterite (not the Past Habitual) is used for the supposition “ I did not believe, I 
would not have supposed that.” 

Tn modern Persian the Imperfect would be used instead of guH or guftlt 

in the above-quoted examples, as : S^ ham'chunm ml-guftl ki. Quit 

is, however, used on occasions. 

1 The word^t^-^*^ daaivr so common in India for “ custom ** is used only locally in 
m.c, in this sense. Daatvr is a high priest of the Zardushtis, and also locally 
means an enema: ahuma rd daatur rnl-kurilm (m.c.) is a vulgar joke 

addressed to a Zardushti priest. The Arabs use the word for “ permission.’* 

® Such questions indicate doubt or perplexity : and the use of the Aorist in such 
sentences is obvious. 

* But lifO ‘3^1^ J^J Si man zdmin mhahavam ki u pdl khtpahad 

ddd (m.c.), “ I guarantee that he will certainly pay.” 

♦ Vide {h) (4). 
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AilE. jbU. j\ I zln va dahana-yi ^ud rd hamrdh hi haram yd az 
ndyib-i chdpdT-khdna hi-glram (m.c.) ** shall I (should I) take my saddle and 
bridle or (can I) get them from the owner of the post-horses ? ” * 

The Present participle in vt)t with the Present Tense of shudan 
also expresses the Future, vide (o). 

(3) It is used as a Present Subjunctive, * principally in final clauses 
introduced by ki, H td, sSU id^ki, 0 ki td ; ^d also where a doubt is 
expressed in subordinate clauses, expressing an object, order, advice, hope, 
duty, desire, distinction, fear, permission, doubt, etc. ; — ;f 3 b aj vaqUl 
ki hi-hdzdr bi-ravl (m.c.) “ when you happen to go to the bazar — ” (but 
aj A^/iij vaqt-l ki bi-bdzdr ml ram (m.c.) ‘‘ when you go to.the bazar ’ ’ 
(said to a person who is about to go or generally goes) : a^ I; 

mi-ddnl khwdhar-at rd ki bi-Khdn budihlm. (m.c.) “ you know that 
when (or if) we (happen to give) your sister in marriage to the ^lan — ” ; 
mi’dihlm would mean ‘‘ when we give, as we are going to give — *’ : 

A^” hdld dlvdn-% bi-kunam ki ‘ ibraUi hama-yi 

'dlam bi-shavad (m.c.) “ now I will give a judgment that will be a warning 
to the whole world.” In writing the Definite Future could be substituted 
for each of the previous Aorists, and in speaking one Definite Future and one 
Aorist could be used. '' I hope you will come ” ummidvdr- 

am shumd bi-ydytd (m.c.) : I hoped you would (might) come ” (*«>>? 
ummidvdr budam shumd bi-ydyld. 

It can frequently be used instead of the Present Tense without practically 
any alteration in the sense, as : “ The magpie steals and hides whatever it is 
able to ” ^ j or) ^13 zdgh (or kardjak) duzdi 

mi kunad va td mi-tavdnad panhdn ml-kunad(m.c .) ; or — td bidavdnad panhdn 
mi kunad (m.c.) “ whatever it may be able to.” 

r4) It sometimes takes the place of the Infinitive in English, as : “ I had 
no book to read” kitdb-l na-ddahtam ki bi-^tvanam 

(m.c.) (I had no book to read, that 1 might read) : I had no tools to cut 
with ” aj A^" asbdbd pish4man na-budki bUburam (m.c.) ; 

“ I had no string (or thread) with which to strengthen the snares ” yp 
^ ^ ^ man nakh na-bud ki dam ra mai^ut bi^kunam 

(m.c.). 

(5) It is used optatively as: oi^ 


1 Shc^ird-chapar the postboy witli the horses, while the cltidpar or 

chdpar^chi is the man who carries the post, aad the n&*iihchapUr is the 

master of the AiUk chapSr-khana. 

a In a subjunctive sentence the verb is subject to a conjunction : vide § 126 Bubjuno- 
tive Odood. 

fi Nazd-i man na-bM ‘'I had not.** Compare Hindustani mere pBe 

na-tha ** I had not (there was not near mo).** Better ^ naidk na dSshtam kir^. 
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namak-at kur-am kiinad agar khilQf *arz karda bdsham^ (m.c.) “ may your 
salt (that I have eaten) blind me, if I have misrepresented the facts.*' 

(6) It is sometimes used for the Imperative as : T JjJ 

vail id pul na^girl, qatra-l dh bi-kas-i na~dihl (Tr. H.B. Chap. IX) 
“ but till you receive payment don’t give a drop of water to any one ! ’* 

It also supplies the missing Persons of the Imperative Mood, as : 
biravtm ‘‘ let us go.” 

(7) It is in certain cases used for the Preterite Indicative in English. 
Vide § 126 (c). 

Rermrk 1 . — It will be seen that the Aorist (Present Subjunctive) 
is used in subordinate clauses expressing an ‘‘ object, consequence, order, 
advice, hope, fear, duty, desire, inclination, effort, permission, necessity,” 
and often in conditions. Vide also Subordinate Clauses and examples 
of the Tenses , Appendix. 

Rermrk I L — In sentences expressing purpose, resolution or wish, etc.,” 
the Infinitive can usually bo substituted for a subordinate clause in 
the Subjunctive, thus: qasd^i raftan ddshtam or f^\j^ 

l^wdstam bi-ravam. 

Remark ///. — Bi-juzHyydt sar faru dvardan kdr4 ^ ajdHz"^ tavdnad bud 

(class.) “ to be weighed down by trifles is 
to be like an old woman”; were ast substituted for tawanad bud 

it would show certainty. The writer however implies that even some 
'ajdsdz would not submit to such a thing. 

(c) In classical Persian the Present Tense is chiefly used for tlie 
Definite (or Continuous) Present, as: df «JXc ^nalik pursid 

ki chi ml-guyad (Sa‘di) “ the king asked, ‘ wliat is he saying ?’ ” : 

Nordlda-i kl chi sakhtl kaml-rasad bi’kas4 

Ki az dahdn-‘'sh^ bi-dar ml-kunand danddn-% ? (Sa’di). 

“ Hast thou not seen what pain a person suffers 
While a single tooth is being extracted from his jaw V ^ 

t Karda haaham an example of the Past Subjunctive. Vide § 126. 

^AjcViz, pi. of ‘a;£w;. 

In the Qxilutan this rule is generally, if not always, observed; but in the Anvar i 
Suhayltf the Present Tense is usually used for botii Presents, except in the verses. 

* Dahan-eh (poetical license). 

* A Persian dentist (who has but one pattern and one pair of forceps for 
every kind of extraction) first lays the patient flat on the floor and thon sits on 
his chest. Operator and operated-on then roll on the floor for a few minutes 
in an agonised embrace. As a Persian rarely submits to having a tooth extracted unless 
he is in violent pain his sufferings during an extraction are severe. 

Some modern dentists have adopted “ European methods,** and place the patient 
with his back to a wall. The tooth is then secured and the patient dragged round the 
room. In Sa'di’s time the raethcids were perhaps more primitive. 
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It is in classical Persian rarely used as a Future [vide {d) (2) for 
the modern use of the Present for the Future], an instance of such usage 
being ^ 

zdhid farmud kiman si ruq'a mi namsam^; tu bi-dast4 amin-i u muHamad'l 
mhih^'* l-ilMds bi-sipdr “ the pious man replied, ‘ I will write three letters and 
do thou deliver them into the hand of a select officer, and a confidential 
and faitliful person:’ ” GuL, Chap. Ill, St. 14). 

(d) In modern Persian tlie Present Tense is used: -- 

(1) As a Present, definite or indefinite, as: j( u hdld mu 

navisad (m.c.) ‘‘ he is now writing” : ^ kar ruz munavlaad 

(m.c.) he writes every day.” 

(2) In m.c. and in modern writing it is used instead of the Future, as : 

Ghashm; bi-shumd hall muhunam (m.c.) “certainly, I 

will show you (instruct you)”: Alii ji>ijT dU sdl4 dyanda 

insJid^ Alldh^ bi-Tabriz muravam'^ (m.c.) “next year I will go to Tabriz — 
D. V.” : man nwird-ravam , bi-man chi? man namuravam (m.c.) 

^ I won’t go, I won’t go ” : A 

or^U or ; acjar u bi-nawkari pish-i shumd biydyad kdr4 

Mub-i ^st{or mi-bdshad or f^ipdhad bud) m.c. “ it would be a good thing if he 
came to you as a servant ” : \^y fardd sharnba ast (m.c.) “ tomorrow 

will be a Saturday ’ ’ : oiij' j ^>^,5 ^Lc hama-ruza in 

mdya-yi dard-i sar va awqdt talJdii^ 'st (m.c.) “this will be a daily source 
of worry and annoyance.” 

It may also be used like the English Future in issuing commands, and is 
in such case more polite than the direct Imperative, as: ^ 

‘^;jT Taymur rd dar liar jd-yi 

dunyd bdshad snrdyji karda paydd namuda mi-(jirid'^ dast basta^ mudvarid 
Injd (m.c.) “ track Taimur to whatever spot in the globe he may have 
gone, track and find him, seize him and bring him here bound.” This 
Future is more polite than the Imperative. 

Remark , — The Aorist of ddshian in modern Persian means ‘ I 

have” or “I will have [vide § 83, p. 287], as: \j ^iJS 


J The Present here is for the Immediate Future, an idiom common also in Hindustani. 
Note to the repetition of the ^ of unity. In modern Persian this 4^ would he added 
to the second word only, 

‘2 Inaha'’ Allah ** if God pleases, D.V.” corresponds to tho English “I hope to. “ 

8 Compare the English “ I*m going now; I^ra going home next year.*’ 

* Tho Present, to indicate certainty. 

8 In classical Persian the Imperative would be used. 

8 Here not Ij dast-aah rd hasta “having bound his hands” but 

compound adj. dast-haata to agree with tjA «ra understood: in speaking, tho intonation 
distinguishes between these two constructions. 
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( ^Aj agar hi kitab rd bhl^aram bardy4 man jdi 

idorl na^ddrad (or na-khipdhad ddsht) (m.c.) “if I buy this book it will 
be of no use to me.” 

(3) The Present is also soniotirnes used in m.c. in a Potential sense as : 

j) ddrad Kirmdn^ ki 

zarda-yi tuMm rd az miydna-yi saflda mhzanand (Profess. Story Teller) 
“ Kirman has a class ^ of women (so tricky) that they can steal the yolk of 
an e^g from the midst of its white.” 

(4) In quoting an author living or dead, either the Present or the Perfect 

Tense can be used, as : “ Shaykh Sa'di says ”( idsS or) ^ 

va Shayldi Sa'di rnhguyad (or gufta ast) (m.c.), but the latter might mean 
“ he has spoken ” whereas the Present would refer to his writings. 

(5) In dramatic narration, the narrator will sometimes transfer himself 

to the time of his narration, and speak of past events as present, and cori' 
sequently employ the Present instead of the Past In modern writing 
this Historical Present is common. Examples: j b 

aT -dy ru-yi urd dldam va Khudd rd shukr kardam ki fisar4 man 
nlsV^ i class.) “ I saw his face (by the light of the lamp) and returned thank** o 
God that lie was not my son ^” ; ^^*^1 - y i^\J iS dy 

ji a' vaqi‘1 ki mhravad ml binad ki fdHda-i bardy-i-u na-ddrad, dn-bi ki 
bar gasht^ (m.c.) “ when he went, lie saw that there was no gain to be made in 
the business— that ^ wa.s the reason he returned.” Raftam did am jahdz nisi ^ 
(rn.c.) “ wlien I arrived I saw that the ship had gone, 
was no longer there” ; it would be equally correct to say jahdz na- 

hud or jahdz rafta bud, the tense used depending on the dramatic 

sense of the speaker. 

It is however inconsistent to change the time from present to past, or 
vice versa. 

Note the incorrect change of tense in the following : — pojj, cuiu 31 

tXA|^asux 5 yyc (Tr. Haji Baba, Chap. XI). 

In, “He saw an ourang outang coming towards him,” it is better 
to say 'VT y id did ki naandsd iaraf-i u* mi-dyad 

(m.c.), than sSj:, did nasnds-l taraf-i u ml-dmad (m.c.), 

though tlie latter is also correct. Indians and Afghans write and say ^ 

{^y iS i>uj chi mi-binad ki yak nasnds-i taraf-i u mi-dyad. 

Saddyash bi-gushum dahnd dmad; chi dldam pidar-am KarbaldH Hasan 


1 Note of unity with pi. and its signification. 

This however may be considered an example of direct narration. 
® Better y JI az an jihat bar- mi-gardad. 

^ Note that this is not the direct narration. 
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ast ^ (^if<>^ (Tr. H.B., Chap, V.) 

'* his voice seemed familiar : what do I see but that it is my father Karbalai 
Hasan.” 

(6) The Present is sometimes used in Persian for the Past in English, 
as : — 

I did not know thou wast a thief ” 'tiaml-ddniatam ki 

duzd-% (m.c.). If the Past (duzd hud-l) were used, it would signify “ I did not 
know that you were the thief (of that article then).” 

(7) Propositions that are at all times equally true or equally false 
should generally be expressed by the Present, whether in English or 
in Persian, as: ‘"He was such a fool that he didn’t know the sky is 
(not 'was’) above his head” 

u chunin ahmaq hud kinamhddnist dsmdn ' hdld-yi sar-i u-sl ^ (m.c) : 

j cri ^ pidaV’i man u tu Adam, va mddar i 

man Havvd ast,"^ pas man u tu harddar-lm (class.) " the father of you 
and of me was Adam and our mother was Eve: therefore we are brothers.” 

(8) The Present in Persian is used for the Perfect in English, for an 

action that is both past and present, as: "I have been ten years (and still 
am) in this place ” or ) JL» dah sal ast (or mi- 

shavad) kidarmjd hastarn (m.c.) : ls^ M^ayll vaqt 

ast ki hhndr-i bistari hastarn “I have been for a long time (and still am) 
confined to my bed.” 

The Progressive Perfect may be expressed by the Present and the 
Conjunctive (Past) Participle as : “I have been striving for several years 
to learn Persian” f*3y«T ^ 5 ^® sS JU chand sal 

ast ki zahmat kashtda Farsi mudmuzam (m.c.). 

Remark /.—Both in classical and in modern Persian, the Present is 
dramatically used for the Future, as : Guft harki ydfta bdshad buydrad ki az 
dn dah dinar mal-i ust 

(class.) “he said, whoever may happen to have found it (the purse), let him 
bring it to me and ten dinars of that will be his reward.’ ” 

Remark 11. —A Continuative Present can be formed by the Present 
Participle and the verbs, budan and shudan, ‘ vide’ (o). 

(e) (1) The classical Definite Future is formed by the Aorist of 
M^wdstan with the apocopated Infinitive^, as: — 


A Note the omission of the second ki (before aaman) to avoid repetition. 
2 Bud would signify that * Adam was rny father once, but is not now.* 

8 Direct narration. 

* The unapocopated Infinitive occurs in old Pers. Vide § 79 (6). 

33 
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Gar iu dar hhd'iia sayd J^yjdhl ^ hard, 

Dast u pd-yat chu "ankahut buvad (Sa‘di). 

‘‘ If you hunt only iu your house, 

Your legs are weak and useless as those of spiders,” 

Chi Ichwdhi hard ? (class.) ^ '‘what will you’^ do ? ” : ^ 

<>.x>t jf ^ man yaqhi daram hi u khndhad amad (m.c.) “I am 

certain he will come,” but man zdmin-am hi u pul bi- 

dihad^ (m.c.) “I am security for him to pay the money”; the Future 
here would mean ‘ I am certain he will pay it ’ : j\ iS j-y 

gurndn mx-baram hi u l^ivdhad dmad (m.c. only) I think or am of opinion 
that he will come,” but gurndn mi-baram hihi-ydyad 

(m.c. and correct) “ I think he may come.” So too ihiimdl mi- 

ravad “there is a probability,” expresses a doubt in itself and is therefore 
followed, not by the Future Indicative, but by the Present or Past Subjunc- 
tive, as: dCiSi «j ^ A)' JUI^f ihiimdl ml-ravad ki yakh hi handnd (m.c.) 
“it will probably freeze””^: ihiimdl mi-ravad 

ki ydJ^ basta bdshad (m.c.) “it has probably frozen.” 

This Definite Future (and not the Future- Present Tense) is regularly 
used in speaking by Indians and Afghans. 

The Future sometimes indicates certainty. For instance, on hearing a 
rustling in the jungle one might say: Jdnvar-% khwdhad bud 
(m.c.) “ this must be (certainly will be) some animal, ” butt^^bt^b 
in jdnvar-i bdyadhdshad (m.c.) “ this ought to be or must be (doubtful) some 
animal ” : mhir ast ki in nishdn-i 

insdn na-}diivdhad hud (mod.) “therefore it is evident that this can’t 
be the foot- print of a man”; while zy na-tavdnad bud would mean 

“ it is impossible for it to be,” 

(2) This Future is frequently used in classical Persian in conditional 
sentences, vide § 128 (d' ; but in such clauses in modern Persian its 
place is taken by the Aorist, i.e. the Present Subjunctive. 

(/) In modern Persian the Definite Future is not much used in speaking 
except in certain districts : when used it has a stronger and more definite 
sense than the Future-Present : b Ji agar pidar- 


A Note the Future here in a conditional sense, where the Aorist (Pros. Sub.) would bo 
used in modem Persian, written or spoken. 

^ But ^ chi kardan mi-khw^hl (class.) ** what do you wish 

to do ? ’* This construction is still used in speaking in India and in Afghanistan, vide 
§77. 

S i.e. I do not say he tuill pay the money, I am security for hia paying it : hhwdhad 
dad AAjjA. would be the direct narration and not idomatio. Vide § 131 (/), 
Remark II. 

* Ihtimalri yaldk haaian darad “ it is probably freezing.” 
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am ham hi-mlrad in kdr rd khwdham kard^ (m.c.) ''I will do this even 
bhougli my father were to die ” : j\ jf\ 

igar dunyd rd tufdn bi-girad man az sar^i in kdr na-l^wdham guzasht (m.c.) 
‘even though the Deluge were to come I will not give up accomplishing 
this.” 

In, ^ sdlhd ast ki mi-sitdnam va 

Uiwdham girift (Tr. H. B., Chap. VII) “for many years I have collected 
ind will continue to collect (this sum),” the Definite Future is necessary in 
iho second verb. 

(g) The Preterite or Definite Past is used in narration and usually 
corresponds to the same tense in English. As it is used in narrating events 
hat closely follow each other, it will sometimes take the place of the English 
Perfect and sometimes of the Pluperfect; vide {1). 

In classical Persian, a is sometimes euphonically prefixed, without 
lowever affecting the sense, as: ^\S 

j\ chun bi-rasidam bti-yi gul-am chnndn mast hard ki ddman-am az 
kst hi-raft (8a‘di) ‘‘ when 1 reached there, the scent of the roses so 
ntoxicated mo that I lost control over myself.” This pleonastic A4 is 
^ery common in poetry. 

In, kzJS guft bdl^shtdain agarchi maslahal na- 

%ddm'^ (Sa'di) “ I have forgiven him though I do not approve,” the 
wo verbs in tlie Preterite signify an action just past and done witli, 
he time of which is therefore known : bakhshida-am would mean that 

I have pardoned him before you asked me.' 

In, Aiiuj y ^ guftl ki Mburda-yi mind bar l^dk~ash 

iJ^ta''' (Sa'di), the verb oJi? gujtl is the second person of the old Past 
labitual tense and not of the Preterite. Vide p. 507, footnote 5. 

In, Ajy (3^ -5 jfjf ma'lum shud 

i dvdz4 nd-M^ush ddram va Jd^alq az nafas-am dar ranj-and, taivba hardam 
Sa'di) “I see that I have a disagreeable voice, I repent me,” shud is in 
he Preterite as it refers to a past event that closely follows another 
ast event, viz. muttalV garddnidi, and it also signifies * I have 

list this moment learnt ' ; if the Present madum mi-shavad 

rere used the signification would be ‘it is now appearing to me tiiat ’ ; while 
he Perfect ma'Lum shnda ast would signify “it has become 

nown to people (before this) that”: also the Preterite tawba 


I Bott r than ml-kunam which might also be used. 

* Maalatiat naml-hlnam o»3eU#a/o would be equally correct. 

8 Aai understood. 

♦ ‘ Qxift, chi mubarah Mtfdb-i ki dMl Inki mard bar ^ayb-i khmah muttali, 
^rddntdl : maHum ahud ki *avdz-i nd khuah ddram — .’ 
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kardam has the dramatic force of ‘ I repented on the spot as soon as 
I lieard.^ 

The Preterite is used to express an action just completed, provided there 
is no continuance of the action, as: Dam khipurdl “ have you 

taken the medicine (now)?*’: aUdn ^ivurdam ** 1 have just 

swallowed it.” 

The Preterite is also sometimes used for the Present Subjunctive or 
Aorist in conditional sentences, to signify a foregone conclusion, as: 

burdl; agar J^ufti murd% (Sa*di)^ ‘‘if 
you move on, you are safe; if you sleep, you are a dead man.” Vide 
§ 128 (e) and (/), Conditional Clauses. 

It is also sometimes used as an uncertain Future instead of the Present 
Subjunctive, as : Umy cui? y\ jA har chiz ki n guft va 

shumd fafimldid ® bi-navisid ‘ ‘ whatever he says and you understand , write 
it to me ” ; here the Pres. Subjunctive could be substituted, 
y har chiz ki u bi-guyad va shumd bi-fahmid. 

After verbs of ordering and the like, the Preterite in classical, not in 
modern, Persian shows that the order was forthwith executed, as: 

y v 2 a*JIA t; U maJik farmud td ustdd rd J^ikat va nkmat^ dddand 
(Sa‘di) “the king gave the order, and then and there a robe of honour 
and rewards* were given to the master- wrestler ” : y ii-jda. U 

td l^ikat va nkmai bi-dihand ^ would merely show that the order was issued. 
Vide § 125 (e). 

In, y y y 

chdra-l juz an na dRdim ki raldht u sildh va jama rihd kardim va jdn bi-saldmai 
(Sa‘dr) “ we saw nothing for it but to give up our goods * and our 
arms and our clothes in order to save our lives.” 

For an example of the Preterite supplying the place of an English 
Infinite, vide (m) (9), footnote (3). Vide also (fc). 


i When a servant is being bastinadoed, he uses the Preterite tense, as: taioba 
kardam^ guh khipurdam, ghcdap. kardam ^ 

^ Also m.c. 

8 In the absence of an adverb of time, these Preterites might refer to Past time. 

^ In*dm might l>e a small sum but ni*mat means “ benefits ** generally, 

and has a wider sense. 

8 The Preterite shows that the king saw the order carried out. The Aorist merely 
shows that the order was issued for the benefits to bo bestowed then or at some future 
time — an order that in Persia would be but imperfectly carried out, if at all. In mod. 
Per. however this ambiguous Aorist is always used. 

8 In mod. Pers. riha kunhn and harlm. 

RakM is not clear ; it means either clothes or baggage. 



For the d in liif guftd * vide p. 13 (8). 

The Preterite always refers to a definite point of time : the Perfect to an 
Jefinite time. Vide Examples at end of this section. 

In m.c., the Preterite, like the Imperfect [vide (h) ], is often used for the 
esent ^ jfjl U wJiiA) jf ty jf (^/c ^ 

jsy ^ y3^ pas man 

md bdyad pish az vaqt turd az matlab khabar-^r kunam id bdzdr ham ki 
fti ^ hi-har kas rasidl shuhrat bi-dihl ki vazir bi-man chunln va chundn 
idmat-i rujiV karda ast (Vazir-i Laiikaran) ‘'then I must make you 
quainted with the matter before-hand, lest when you go to the bazaar and 
3et somebody, you spread about that the Vazir has confided to you such 
d such service ’ ’ : ^ man (Bgarmisl-i tu pisar- 

radar i ham na-khwdstam (Vazir4 Larikuran) “I no longer want a nephew 
:e you” : harj-% ddshtam bi-guyam-at (m.c.) '‘I have 

tnething to say to you”: harf-% ddram ki hi- 

yam-at “ I have sometliing 1 am going to say to you.” 

(h) The Imperfect denotes : — 

(1) The frequency or duration of an action and frequently takes the place 
the Preterite in English, as : y jh bar bar az kuh sadd 

l-dmad (m.c.) “ the hills gave back the echo again and again ” : 

3* ls^ jdnvar bi-nazar naml- 

ladllkin az sadd-yi u ma'lum mi-shud ki l^ayli buzurg ast (m.c.) “that 
imal continued to keep out of sight, but from its cry I thought (kept 
thinking) that it must be a very large beast ” : 

vaqt-i ki mi-dmadam didam ki chirdgh i shumd mi-sulAt ^ 
i.c.) “ while I was returning I saw that your lamp was burning : tj 

:ym 'J malik rd ^aysh az u munagjtgjias shud^ chdra^ 
middnistand (Sa‘di) “the king’s enjoyment was disturbed (by the 
ibbering of the slave) but no remedy could be found”; here the 
iperfect nami-ddniskind signifies that the people kept on thinking 


1 (Jif b ^ 

Bi-gufta man gil-i norchlz hudam 
Va llkin muddat-l hd gul niehaatam {Sa‘di). 

Vide also Subjunctive Mood § 126 (g) and Conditional Clauses § 128 {e) Remark, 

■ use of Protorite for the Present. 

^ Here c5y bi-ravl would signify “if you go’’; but ra/ti or 

nify that the person is sure to go. 

* Or mi-aiizad '* is still burning.” 

s The Imperfect ml hud, or AjJ hiid (but not ml ahud) could have 

sn used ; but j| Jl y kar vaqt girya ml-kard 

fah az u munaghshaa ml-ahud would be correct. 

6 In modern Persian chdra-l would be preferred. 
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of a remedy but couldn’t discover one. ^ U ^5 i/ak sal 

Farsi mhamuMfafn “ I studied Persian on and off for a year,” but JU» 0 
ya^ sal Farsi amul^tam “ I studied Persian continuously for 

a year.” 

In tlie sentence — ^vc likin man na-ddnistam chi 
mi-guftand (m.c.) ‘*1 didn’t understand what they were saying/’ the 
Imperfect ^ naml-ddnistam could be substituted and would be more 
dramatic, signifying that ‘ all the time they wore speaking I failed to under- 
stand them.’ The Imperfect therefore also signifies that an action is a 
habit, as : >1 har ruz * didan-i u mi-raftam (m.c.) “it was my 

habit to visit him every day.” 

(2) Doctor Rosen says : “ The Preterite is used in narrating events which 

folfow close on one another. Whenever the narration is interrupted by 
a description or a simultaneous action, the Imperfect is used as in the 
following example: y/j bushahr rasidim bazar 

raftirn, shakhsi sadd kard ‘we reached the town, we went to the market, 
somebody shouted. ’ But in the followi ivj senicnce Jl)^ 

Jwi-o hi-shahr rasidim, bazar ra/tini, shakhs-i sadd ml-kanl ' we reached 
the town, we went to the market, some one was shouting,’ — the third action 
took place either vsimultaneously with or before the second one.” 

(3) The Endish phrase “I began to — in narration, can often be ren> 
dered b}^ the Imperfect, as : “I went to the city and began to look (i.e. while T 
was looking) at the shops, wheii suddenly 1 heard the soun<l of firing Sj ^xfj 

. rajtam bi-shahr ra tamdahd-yi 
dulcdnhu mi kardnm-^ ki ndgdh sadd-yi tup hugush-am khwurd (me.): the 
reason for the Imperfect in this sentence is explained at the end of (2). 

A similar use of the Imperfect is illustrated by y 

dji’ v-^xAi Aisu: aS mxtrcjh bar shdkh-i mt- 7 iishast* ki kas-i 

tufamj l^dli kard (m.c ) “the bird was going to alight when suddenly some one 
fired a gun; ” “ was sittino: ” would be expressed by ay yitshasia bud 

“ was seated,” and the Imperfect ^yo munishast has either the previous 

signification, or the habitual signification “ used to sit the context gives 
the exact signification. 

(4) The Imperfect Passive also sometimes gives a Potential sense, as: 

Ay ^ Sh 


i Diian for bydidan. 

5 Scuia hard dj> |4>^ could also mean “called us,** 

3 CAUJb lii binU kardam bytamasha kardan-i dukUnhd would mean 

‘ just as I began to look, I heard the gun.’ 

* Also myraft byniaklnad (m.c.) “ wanted to settle.” 

— 1^ wUS' man raftam kitab ra bar ddram ki — ** I was just going to lift the book 
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bUyak daai charkh dadan va bi-yak dast asbdb tlz kardan J^ayli mushkil bud 
balki kick kdr sdkhta naml-ahud (m.o.) “ to turn the wheel with one hand and 
sharpen the tools with the other was by no means easy, in fact no work 
could be done”: kard az U sd^ta mi-shavad (m.c.) 

‘ ‘ was he capable of doing any work ? ’ ’ 

(5) The Imperfect is in m.c. often used instead of the Present. Though 

this use is generally considered vulgar, it is sometimes more polite to use 
this construction.^ Thus bi~kuddm dukdn ml' 

khivdsfid'^ hiramd (m.c.) what shop was it you were wishing to visit?” 
is considered a more polite (faslh) form than, hi-kuddm 

dukdn mi khwdhid biravld (m.c.) “ what shop do‘^ you want to go to ? ” : ^ 

chi mt-khwdstl hi-shavad (m.c.) “ what did you expect to 
happen?” but chi ml-khwdhi hi-shavad (m.c.) ‘'what do 

you wish to liappen ? ” A dispensing chemist might say to a customer who 
had come th him before with the prescription, ism-at chi bud ? 

(6) Lastly, the Imperfect is used to denote conditions and not real 
actions, vide (i) and Conditional and Optative Clauses. 

jSii ^ (jgj ^ <xb ^ 

Jib \) ^>0 hdl hamchi shuda ast ki nlmdana-yi 'pan]dh 

shasiriumdnl hardy-i zan-i in sawqdt bi-firistad, ya'nl man dn qddr ahmaq-am 
kiln rdbdvar ml-kardam'^ (Vazir-i Lankaran) “and now it comes to pass 
that she sends a jacket worth some 50 or 60 tumans a-; a present to your 
wife! That is to say, am I such a fool that I should believe this? (should 
have believed this? ).” 

In modern Persian, the place of the Imperfect is sometimes taken 
i)y the Continuative Perfect; the diflFerence being that the latter tens© 
signifies that the speaker was not present on the occasion mentioned or has no 
personal knowledge of the facts, whereas the Imperfect leaves these points 
doubtful. Vide (0- 

{i) The Past Potential* or Habitual Tense (obsolete in m.c.) differs little 
from the Imperfect and was possibl}^ merely another form of it. It is 


1 Even well-educated Persians frequently use this construction. The best colloquial 
Persian is simple and not too correi't. One of the reasons that Persians do not under- 
stand Indians that speak Persian, is that the latter speak too correctly and employ 
compound adjectives and words that Persians do not use in ordinary writing even. An 
Indian will frequently use one (correct) word, where a Persian will use a short clause to 
express that word. 

^ The time might also refer to yesterday. 

3 Or hotter bi-kunam: also khwaham hard. This sentence is prac- 

tically conditional with the Apodosis understood. Vide § 127. 

* This tense in its simple form without the prefixes is still used in conditional 
sentences by both Indians and Afghans in speaking. Modern Persians use it in 
writing only. 
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formed by adding is^ every person except the 2nd Person Sing, which 
remains unchanged. 

Like the Imperfect, it can in classical Persian take a pleonastic 

Sometimes the prefix or is in classical Persian added, and in this 
case the prefix is always omitted. 

(1) In classical Persian, it can take the place of the Imperfect to signify 

habitual action, as: j I; 

!) rd hikdyat Jcunand ki hlzam-i darvishdn Mkandi"^ hi-hayj, va 

tavdngardn rd dddl"^ hi4arh’^ (Sa‘di) ‘'it is told of a certain tyrant that he 
used forcibly to buy wood for fuel from the poor, and sell it to the rich at a 
good profit” : ^ vaqthd zamzama-l^ 

kardandl"^ va hayt-l inuhaqqiqdna bi-guftandi'^ (Sa'di) “at times they were 
humming a little and reciting mystical verses”: j 

yak-i iaioba-yi^ bisydr kardi'^ va bdz hi-sMkastl '^ (Sa'di) “ a certain one 
used to repent oft but ever fall again,” 

(2) It has also a potential sense, as: j l/o 

ci'jL) hty jj^ ^1-^ ^ 3^*^! 

® y jjjt jdvdn i bi-badraqa komrah-i md shud sipar-bdz u 

charf^-aiiddz u silah’Shur va'^ btsh-zur ki dah mard-i tgvdnd kainan-i urd bi-zih 
na-kardand/i'^ va zurdvardii i ru-yi zamin puskUi urd bar zamin na-ydvardandl^ 
(Sa‘di) “ there went with us as an escort a youth, skilled in the use of 
the shield and bow, a fine man-at-arms and an athlete.” 

(3) In classical (and in Indian and Afghan) Persian this tense is also 
used in a certain class of conditional and optative sentences as well as in 
predicative sentences, vide Conditional and Optative clauses § 127 and § 128. 

Remark /. — In certain conditional sentences this tense can be interclianged 
with the Imperfect, either the same tense being used in the protasis and 
apodosis, or one tense in one, and the other in the other. 

Remark II. — In modern Persian, the Pluperfect and the Imperfect 
usually take the place of this tense in Predicative and Conditional sentences. 


1 In old Persian (and still in India and Afghanistan) it is in pronunciation 
yd-yi majhul. This i.s called by grammarians the 
iatimrari “ the yd of continued action.” 

In old Persian yd-yl majhid ; i.e. hhnrlde, ddde^ etc. 

3 Bi4.cirh dddan is an idiom still used in Persia, but is rare. 

* Zamzam is the name of a well at Mekka supposed to be Hagar’s well. 

3 Tawba lit. * turning the heart away from sin* signifies renouncing a 

sin. 

3 The Imperfect tense could be substituted for the Past Habitual in this sentence, 
and would be correct either in classical or in modern Persian. 

7 Note the last j only is pronounced va. 
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(j) The Future Perfect, and Past Subjunctive or Presumptive Past. 

In classical Persian these two are identical in form, as : 
idyc jU 0 ^^ td tarydq az ^Irdq dvarda shavad mdr-gazMa murda 
hdshad (Sa‘di) ^ “before ’^ the antidote can be procured from Iraq the 
person bitten by the snake will have died ” : \j dsiUtyS ^ 

td chubdn bi-rasad gurg gusfand rd khwurda bdskad (class.) ‘‘ by the time 
the shepherd arrives the wolf will have eaten the sheep ^ 

fa-kayj^ dar nazar4 a*ydn ti buzurgdn-i Hazrat-i Khuddvandt *azz^ 
nasruh^ Jci,..a8t agar dar siydq4 suMdn diliri kunam skuJ^l kar da bdsham 
(Sa‘di) ‘‘ how much the more then were I to display boldness in pursuing 
speech in the presence of the distinguished nobles, etc., etc., shall I have 
been guilty of presumption.” 

Td rnard sultan na-gujta bdshad^ 

' Ayb u hunar-ash nihufta bdshad (Sa'di). 

" As long as a man may not have spoken 
His good and bad points are hidden.” 

iSki AJ j A^ j va guyaud ki kas 

dar sardy nlst va bidiaqiqat rdst gufta bdshand (Sa'di) ” — and they (the door- 
keepers) say that there is no one in the house, and they may in fact 
have spoken the truth**” ; iS f; 

Axi^ A^ sdhib-dild rd guftand bidin J^ubl ki dftdb aat na- 

shunida-im ki kasd urd dust girifta hdshad^ (Sa'di) "it was remarked to a 
certain w^'se man that 'in spite of the excellence of the sun we have 
never yet heard that any one has looked (should have looked) on liirn as a 
friend.’” Vide% 126 {k). 

(2) In modern Persian this tense ( ) is usually preceded by «>jb 
bdyad ' ‘ must ” or " shdyad ” " perhaps ’ as : (j.j| A^ijt lii 

ciJv 3 y tdlnki^ In kdghaz bi^Landan bi-rasad’^ bdyad u 
taHif-i ichnd rd iamdm karda bdshad (me.) " by the time this letter readies 


* In modem Persian o^| murda ast “is dead, will be dead” can be used 

insteewi of the Future Perfect, to signify certainty. 

2 Perhaps a more accurate translation of td in this kind of sentence is “ by the 
time that.” In m e. it also means “ as soon as.” 

8 Na guyad or na gufta aat AiiXi, could be substituted with little 

alteration in the meaning. 

* i.e. the rich owners inside count as ‘ nobody.* 

6 In mod. Pers. Al^ or ‘^.wU aXJ»),> dust ddshta hashed or girifta aat. 

6 Or simply 13 instead of ^ ta mki, 

7 Or mhraaad. 
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London he will probably have completed writing his book, must have 
completed his book ” [vide (5)]. 

(3) There is another method of expressing the Future Perfect, i.e. by 
the Past Participle of the verb with the Definite Future, as : 

ij td in hdghz hi-Landan hi-rasad u kitdh^i 

Miud rd tamdm Icarda khwdhad hud^ (Afghan). (In modern Persian 
pUj or tamdm karda ast or tamdm Idiwdhad kard 

could be used. Possibly it may be a translation of the Urdu tense kiyd 
hogd ‘‘will have done.”) 

Remark, —It will appear from the foregoing remarks that 
hdyad karda hdshad properly signifies “he must have done^” : 
ahdyad Icarda hdshad “he may have done^"^”, while karda khwdhad hud 
(Afghan) “ he will have done.*^” 

Compare (1) fj (^.it t3.jl 15 fardd td in vaqt hdyad 

In kitdh rd tamdm hi-kunam (tn.c.) “ I must finish this book by this time to- 
morrow ; (2) Of b 1*^^ fardd ta in vaqt in 

kitdh rd tamdm mi-kunam or kkwdhamkard (m.c.) “ by this time to-morrow 
I will finish (or will have finished) this book ” ; (3) b 

^ fardd id in vaqt shdyad^ in kitdh rd tamdm karda hdsham 
(me.) “by this time to-morrow, I may have finished this book.” 

(4) The following are m.c. idioms : — 

or) o^b khivurda ast, J^iimrda hdshad (or 

ast), chi kunam ? (rn.c.) “what he has eaten, he has eaten, what can I do ? 
(I can’t help it).” 

ofy (owsior) karda ast karda hdshad (or 

ast) ; chi tavdn kard ? (m.c.) “ what he’s done, he’s done ; what can one do ? ” 
( os^f or j eJ»b darida ast, darida hdshad (or 

ast); mi-tavdn kushi-ash ? “what he’s torn, he’s torn; one can’t kill him for 
it ” ; (but <>A1 j darida ast darida hdshad “if it’s torn, it’s torn, 

let it be).” 

(5) The Presumptive Past Tense may, in modern Persian, be formed in 
two ways as illustrated by the following examples : — 

b cAj}>« alhaita gundhd karda hud Id sazd- 

yash rd ydft (m.c.) “he must have committed some fault to be punished 


1 This Transitive tense might also in some cases be Intransitive, the participle 
being considered an adjective. 

Presumptive Past. 

8 Presumptive Indefinite Past. 

^ Future Perfect. 

^ In modern Persian shay ad could not be omitted. Yahtamil can In 

modern Persian be substituted for ahdyad 
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for it” ; vulgarly karda huda ast might be used and albatta 

omitted, but this is incorrect: y e.^?! dar vaqt-% ki in 

vaqi^ shud u murda hud he must have been dead when that happened.” 

— i^Aj ^Aixt gundh-i hdyad karda hdsltad ki — This has the same 
meaning as the first example. Vide also ( 2 ). 

Remark, — ji iS t^j'o y u murda huda ast ki in kdr 

vdqi^ sJiud—cy^ Ji sS y u hdyad murda bdskad ki in kdr 

vdqV shad] but for, cSjb Dla^. y u hdld hdyad murda bdshad he must 

be dead by now”, illai. y\ u hdld murda huda ast could not 

be substituted. 

( 1 ) The Contiimativ'e Past Subjunctive is in Indian Persian • formed by 
prefixing mi to the Perfect Subjunctive. 

The following examples are from the IqhdUNdma-yi Jahdngiri, Ed. 
Bibliotheca Indica, of the Bengal Asiatic Society : — ^ y 

y #( |r*) ‘^b 

y (^yJ ^ h J 

( r I • ) jXM \y^py y y y 

{k) The Perfect Tense: — 

(1) The remarks on the Preterite Tense \yide (^ 7 )] have already shown 
that it sometimes supplies the place of the Perfect in English. 

The Perfect Tense in English expresses an action just finished and 
it is incorrect to apply it to an action finished in a past time; therefore I 
have seen him yesterday^” is incorrect. 

If however no time be specified, the use of the Perfect tense is correct, 
because ‘though the action is passed, the doer credits himself with its 
accomplishment down to the present : it is therefore correct to say ‘ I have 
seen him ’ ^ whether the meeting occurred to-day or a year ago.* * 

‘ Since ’ when a temporal Conjunction refers to a time distinctly 
past and should therefore in English be followed by the Preterite: it is 
incorrect to say I have not seen him since I have been here (or since I have 
come here) ; say “ since I came here.** 

The following examples illustrate the use of the Persian Preterite for 
the English Perfect: “ — and I have cited ^ this apologue that it may 
be understood, that in travel the most complete exaltation is attained and 


1 This tense is not used in Persia. 

^ Say “ I saw him yesterday ^ In Persian also the Preterite. 

B In Pors. also the Perfect Tense t>^l ura dlda-l “have you seen him ? * ’ 

4 Az vaqt-i ki Injaamadam urd na~dldam \)y\ ‘Since’ 

(seeing that) indicating a sequel or consequence can rightly be followed by the Perfect. 

6 The Preterite in Persian (for the English Perfect) is here used in accordance with 
the rule quoted m (gr), para. 3. 
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that — (East. Trans.) — )d Juf ^ 4sif t>i\ j 

UW 

c>^l e>U.^ va in masal birjihat an irdd^ Icardam id ma^lum shavad ki 
dar mfar taraqqiydUi tamdm ast (Anwar-i Suhayli). ‘‘ And when the dis- 
course of Dabishlim was ended the other Vazir advanced — and said, ‘That 
which His Imperial Majesty, the Shadow of God, has been pleased to say in 
explanation of travel and its advantages — ” (East. Trans.) j 

jd aIIi (JJd oil? j 

e;f j va chun suMkan-i Ddbishltm bi4tmdm rasid Vazir idigar 
pish mnad , . . .m guft *dnchi HazmUi ^hdhanshdhi zili*' 'lldh dar baydn-i safar 
va favdHd-i an farmudand — (Anvar4 Suhayli). Kujd budi. (m.c.) “ where were 
you (when I called) ? ’* ; kujd buda i “ where have you been all this time ^ 

As one of the uses of the Perfect in Persian is to indicate that an act is past, 
but that its effect still continues, the Perfect often takes the place of tlie 
English Preterite, thus: kJidk bar 

sar mi-rizad ki chird ^arusi karda am (m.c.) “he is scattering dust 
on his head (and saying) alas why did I ever marry”; here the Perfect 

is used because the effect of the action continues. Similarly 3^ 

az ruz-% ki Injd dmada am urd na-dida am (m.c.) 
“ I have not seen him, since I came here” *. ( f\ or ) 

az ruz-i ki injd haslam (or dmada am) saldmat am “J enjoy good 

health since I came here ” : Sllo^ hdld urd diddm (m.c.) “ I have just 

seen him” : hald mnrd (m.c.) “ ho has just died,” but o-«*) 

o.«i| yak sal ast murda ast (or fawt shiida ast) “ he has been dead a year.” 

ilnother use of the Perfect is to indicate a time (indefinite) anterior to the 
Preterite, thus: os^i Bandar4 Abbas shahr4 

muHabar-i buda ast (m.c.) “ Bandar-i ‘Abbas was once an important 
place ’ ’ ; here buda ast signifies that the city is one of the ‘ has beens,’ 

before the speaker’s time, whereas bud would signify that the speaker was 
in B. Abbas when it was an important place. Note the following miscellane- 
ous examples: ^ ^ cljO>x) muddaii madid-i ^sl ki bar 

tu *dshiq shuda am “I have been in love with you a long time ” ; here the 
Perfect shows the continuance of the state ; hastam could be substituted and 
would be more forcible. (•! ^ 

bd jdn4 Jdivd bdzi karda am ki murtakib4 in amr shuda am “ I have run risk 
to my life in doing this ; ’ ’ here the Perfect shows that the risk existed and 
still continues ; the Preterite would indicate that the risk had been run and 
was over; the Present mt-te/iam would signify “I am running a risk 
now, ” and would be followed by another Present. 

In classical Persian however the Preterite is often used in such a case, 
thus bud could be classically substituted for buda ast in the first 


* In m.c. Irad generally means “ objection (to an arrangement).* 
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example. Also Paygihambar farmud (class.) forc^i ^:>yoy farmuda 

ast,^ The Perfect however clearly indicates that the writer was not present. 

The Perfect can indicate an action recently finished if the time is in- 
definite, but if the time is definite the Preterite should be used, thus : JIU 

man hdld rasidam ‘‘ I have just arrived,” but hdld rastda- 

am would signify that the arrival though recent, was perhaps an hour ago, 
perhaps yesterday: ^ shudam (m.c.) “I am now a 

but shuda am “I have recently become a 

hdji (perhaps two years ago). 

Remark. — In the example above “I enjoy good health since I came 
here,” the Present or Perfect is used in Persian to signify the con- 
tinuance of the effects of the past act. If however the words 0 td hdld, 
or h id aknun, etc., be inserted, the Preterite Tense should be used, as : 

lii ^ j*x)f JI az vaqt-i ki Injd dmadam td kunun 

J^ud rd saldmat mhhlnam (m.c.). This rule is however sometimes broken in 
speaking. 

(2) The third person singular is sometimes, in old and in modern Persian, 
contracted, the final » being discarded, as : 

guftam khaitrl zishUast ki bi-db zar naviahUast^ (Sa‘di) I replied it (is like) a 
bad writing in letters of gold.” 

^ ifyxj j 

J{ar?n bin u lutf4 Khuddvandagdr 
Gunali banda kardaat u u sharmsdr (Sa^di) 

Behold the bounty and kindness of the Lord 
That his creatures sin and He feels the shame.” 

This contraction occurs in m.c. 

(3) The ast of the tliird person singular is often omitted* altogether, 

as : 3 j y dnchi az mihnat va bald va 

mashaqqat va ^andf^ bar inan gazashta “ as for the travail and affliction which 
have passed over me.” 

“ Shush tar was formerly a flourishing town” 

Shushtar shahr4 muHabard buda (m.c.); (were here used in modern 
Persian instead of c^f buda ast it would signify that the writer or 
speaker saw what he is describing). 

In the other persons, the substantive verb can be omitted only in such 
sentences, as: “The reason for my coming to your house was that I did, 
and still do, love your sister-in-law ” sS ayi c^T 

1 Pay gh ambar ast ml-farmayad — “ It is the Prophet himself who says 

^ Hajiy Pers. for Ar. hdjjiyy, or colloq. : in Arabic writing af-^a/; only is used. 

8 In modern Persian poetry the full form is written though often for the sake of 
scansion the ^ is omitted. 

4 “taken away, i.e. understood.” 
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3 tj ^ y jihat4 amadan4 man hi-Midna yi shumd 

d n bud ki man Jdhwdliir-zan4 tu Nisd Ehdnum rd dust ddshta ^ va muddram 
(Vazir-i Lankaran); in this sentence ml-ddram indicates that dd^^hta 

is the 1st person.” 

If mentioned once, the substantive verb can, however, be understood for 
the remaining cases in any person, as : ^ ^ rafta va dida va 

sJiunida am, where am is understood after each verb. 

For the Continuative Perfect Tense vide (t). 

Compare the emphatic statements ‘‘I do not and will not,” as: 

^ ^A}j.asu j 'fnan hlch vaqt taslim nami-shavam va no,- 

Mifdham sfind (m.c.) : man hargiz ur adust na- 

ddshta va naml-ddram (m.c.) : j cu-a JjU U 

^ AAijd. md hama mdyil bi-tn J^aydUtm ki harchi hast hamisha buda va l^wdhad 
hud (m.c.) ‘‘we are all apt to imagine that what is, always has, and 
always will be.” [In English an ellipsis after the auxiliaries ‘‘ have, do, shall, 
will, may, and can ” is correct only if, where the ellipsis occurs, the principle 
verb can be inserted without change, i.e. in the same form in which 
it occurs in one clause of the sentence. In the last example be (expressed) 
cannot be inserted after has : therefore been should be inserted after has. 
In Persian however such an ellipsis is not incorrect.] 

(1) The Pluperfect is used in nearly the same manner as in English. 
It indicates a time anterior to the Preterite. 

In classical and in modern Persian it is used in conditional sentences 
instead of the old Past Habitual, or of the Imperfect : vide Conditional 
Sentences. 

It i.s also used in modern Persian after kdshkt: * vide’ 0})tative clauses. 

In, ^ y ^ ai ))dj\ 

jj j hargiz az dawr-i zamdn na-ndlida budam varuy az 

gardish'i dsmdn dar-ham na-kashida^^ magar vagid-ki pdyam barahna bud va 
istitd'at-i pdy-pushi na-ddahtam (Gul. Chap. HI, Story 19), ndlida 

budam is used to express time anterior to ddshtam. 

As stated in (^) , the Preterite is used in narrating events that closely 
follow each other. Thus in the following sentence, the Persian Preterites 
takes the place of the English Pluperfects: — *‘When I had rested a 
little and regained ray breath I got up ” 

^dJ* U d/ci chun qadr-% dsuda shudam va nafas sar-i jd-yi khud dmad pd 
shudam\ here, if the two first Persian verbs were put in the Pluper- 
fect, it would signify that ‘I had rested, a couple of hours or so ago, or 
yesterday, etc.* 


I Am IB understood. 

» BUdam is understood after kashida. 
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The following examples illustrate a use of the Preterite, Perfect, and 
Pluperfect : — 

Supposing a master were to order his servant to bring a shikar -chi 

and were then to go out for an hour or two, and on his return ask 
his servant if the shikar-olil had arrived. The reply might be : — 

(i) amad “he has (just) come.” 

(ii) dmada, or tt^ldmada ast ‘ he came and is still here.’ 

(iii) dmadahud ‘he did come (but has gone away again).’ ^ 
Vide also (m) (9). 

Remark . — The rarer form of the Conditional Pluperfect karda 

budami is used as a substitute for the Pluperfect, only in Conditional 
and Optative clauses. 

(m) (1) The Past Participle ^ is used conjunctively and serves to throw two 

or more short sentences into one,**^ as: cuxaj 

hnr-i znhdn4 ta' annul dardz karda haml-gujt (Sa‘di) “ so he began to say in 
derision — * ’ : kdliska-hd rd 

nigdli ddshta amadand pdyin^ ; l^dmush kardand^ durust shud (Shah’s Diary) 
“the train was stopped; they got down and extinguished the fire, and all 
was put right” : lif jLo magar Taymur 

Aghd rd zamin-ash zada ptsh-i mddar~ash naflristdda-l (Vazir-i Lankaran) 
“ but haven’t you thrown Taimur Agha to the ground (in wrestling) and sent 
him (in a state of insensibility) to his mother? ” : ( ar ) ^ 

a 4 aixA cUj ( ) pas ravd^st (ki) * dMir4 ‘umr (dar) ^ haghaUi 

Shu' la Khdnam bachcha na-dlda hi~miram'\ (Vaziri Lankaran) “then is it 
right I should die without having seen a child in Shu’la Khanum’s arms ? ” : 
^iib h guftmtkh zada riipitja rd girifiamy az 

su^dl chi ydf tarn 1 “he replied, I got the rupees as a reward for hitting the 

mark (with an arrow); but I have got nothing as yet by my begging”: 

dftdb na-zada rah uftddim (m.c.) “ we started before 

sunrise” : ^'o cJj ] jX> ' aqab 

rnard vil na-karda bi’har jd-i ki mi-rajiam mdnind-ibuz-i ^arvarda hamrdh-i 
man mt-dniad^ “it (the wild goat) refused to leave me but followed me 
everywhere, just like a tame goat.” 

Some grammarians consider the final jj of the participle in instances like 
the above to be a copulative Conjunction.® 

1 In Urdu, the Pluperfect here would have this same signification. 

The Conjunctive Participle is also common in Hindi and Urdu. 

3 Vide also (n). 

4 In the original, ki and dar are omitted. 

^ Not ml-raft but *aqab-i u ml-raft would be right. 

6 In modern Pers. writing, this participial construction is preferred to coupling finite 
verbs together by ^ ‘ and * 
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Occasionally a redundant is found after the participle, as : 

J ^ 1) ^)y^. avarda-and ki huzinori * darUd- 

gar~% rd didki bar chub-l nishasla vamuhurtd (Anv. Sub. Chap. I, St. 5) ‘'they 
have related that a monkey saw a carpenter sitting upon a piece of timber, 
which he was cutting, and — (East, Trans.); (either elide the va or 
insert bud after nishasta), — j^' v>»v3 aSlLf ^jcyAi 

J c:.ol4cs^ Ij <yjb 

jaSUJ (>4>3c«>o bi-Hvaz-i inkl hhud rdtaht4himdyaUi’Arnir4 

Bukhara hi-ddnld bay ad l^ud rd taht-i liimdyaUi Dust Muhammad Khan, 
Hukmrdn4 Afghanistan ddnista va ism4 Amir Dust Muhammad Khdn rd dar 
1^utba-yi l^ud ddMil numd^td, — (Mem. 'Abd^r-Rahmdn Khdn, Amir of 
Afghanistan, Fasl4 awal, p. 12). 

^ |4>^ JU>^ shighdl harchi paydd bi-kunad duzdlda va 

mi-ravad (m.c.); in this example if duzdlda ml-ravad were written, the signifi. 
cation might be, “ — goes secretly.” In these examples the redundant va 
should grammatically be omitted. 

This Perfect Participle “ having — ” is not much used in speaking. 

Remark L - The va can of course be correctly used to couple two or more 
participles together, as : 

hisar rd muhdsara karda va mashaqqatd bisydr kashlda, mn^yus, bdz-gasht 
hard, — (Mod.) 

Remark 11. — It may be noticed that this participle can govern an 

accusative case, as : ^(j ij jj aaj ba^d az dn bachcha-yi 

buz rd ydd karda bi-dn makdn raftam “ I then recollected the kid and 
went to the place.” Vide also § 142 (a) (2). 

Remark III . — “This very idiomatic use of the Past Participle will 
present no difficulty to the reader if he will translate all these (subordinate) 
Past Participles much as he would an Ablative Absolute in Latin, i.e. 
“haying done so-and-so (and) having made this (and) having completed that 
deed, he acted (principal verb) thus.” 

“ When rendering into idiomatic English, the sentences must, of course 
be broken up.” Introduc. ‘ Vazir of Lankaran^ by Haggard and Le Strange. 

(2) This participle can take the place of an adverb^: — (jhj 
— a/ 0^ marhamat farmuda bafqdn kunxd hi — (m.c.) “kindly explain to 

... . I 1 .. '**. 

me — ” : cU^ y bar 1^i^at4 *aqlri man 

haml kardand va nihufta mi-khandidand (Sa'di) “ they imputed it to the 
weakness of my understanding and began to laugh secretly ’ ’ : 
guzashtaaz In (m.c.) “ besides this, in addition to this.” 


I In modern Persian the form ^ huztna is preferred. 

^ In classical Persian haz gaaht without hard would be used, 
s ‘ Devotedly * and ‘ lovingly* are examples of adverbial participles in English. 
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(‘^) It can take the place of a substantive bt-duraUi murda 

(m.c) ‘ ‘ like a corpse’ * : 8 « 3 oU^b haqumdnda-yi ayydm- • 

dawlaUi aaldfinri Safaviyya ast (m.c.) “ these (buildings) have been in 
existence since the days of theSafavi dynasty ” : guzashta 

rd l^wdham navisht (m.c.) “ I will write what happened, i.e. the particulars ” ; 

kardahd-yi u (m.c.) “his deeds”: I; In naviahta rd 

didam (m.c.) “I saw this writing (or letter).” * 

Bd nafs hamisha dar nahardUamy chi kunam ? 

Va^z karda-yi J^wtshtan hi-dard-am, chi kunam ? 

“Against my lusts I ever war, in vain, 

I think on my ill deeds with shame and pain ; ’ * 

(0. K. Whin. Trana* Rub. 322). 

^ idycj9 

Farmuda-yi nd-karda siyah-ruy-am kard 
Farydd zi kafdorhd^yi nd-farmuda ® 

{0. K. Whin. Rub. 418). 

Az jdm4 fand chujur^a^i nuahidi 

Az hud u na-hudagdn^ bukulli raati — (0. K.) 

“ And, when you drink of His entrancing cup. 

You hasten your escape from quick and dead. 

(Whin. Trana. Rub. 429). 

(4) It can take the place of a clause: — Ij j 

I^ddim dida va ahunlda rd ^arznamud (m.c.) “the servant related what ho 
had seen and heard”: axm\^ J^l tukhm-i awal-kdahta “the first» 80 wn 
seed, the seed that was first sown.” 

(5) It can take the place of an adjective; cUU oo 

yak ahab ta^ammul-i ayydmri guzaahta mi-kardam (Sa‘di) “ one night I was 
pondering on ancient times” : ^ 3 ^ *umr-i 

talaf-karda^ ta^-aasuf mi-khwurdam (Sa‘di) “and was regretting my wasted 
life” : drdmida^ (Afghan) “quieted, quiet.” 


1 Compare the Ar. Past Part, malbus (dressed), pi. maU)U8^, used 

in m.o. to signify “ dress, dresses.’* 

» But f**>:!*> \) in ra ^naviahta dldam (m.c.) “I saw this written.” 

» Sins of omission and commission. Note the unusual use of nd-farmMa 

for nahi farmu^, 

♦ For t:>j* bdda and norbudagdn. 

. t Or ahuda* 

« In mod. Pers. armlda from Jorwitdan ia^; preferred. 

34 
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3^ ^ Ij ^ 

Asuda shab-% hdyad u Wiush mahtdb-i 
Td hd tu hikdyat kunam az har bdb-t 

Couplet. 

I need the quiet niglit-timo and the pleasant morn as well, 

That to thee I may tlio story of all my sorrows tell. 

(Eastwick's Trans,). 

(6) It can be used as a passive participle: y. 

c)jo>iy in lati/a bar tdq-% ayvdn-i jParidwn navishta bud (Sa‘di) 
“ this pleasantry^ was written over the arch of the palace’^ of Faridun"’ : 

aJUo pd-yi man basia asi (in.c.) ‘'my foot is tied.” 

(7) Sometimes this participle sii})plies the place of the present participle 

in English, as: ^ ^ 31^^ 3’ *l> 0)^ mandziUi rah az 

Shiraz girifta td bi-Tahrdn * arz khwdham hard (m.c.) “1 will tell you the 
stages to Tehran commencing from Shiraz ” : cu-t Jdi/wdhida ast 

“ he is sleeping, asleep ” : o-*! nishasia ast “ lie is sitting, seated” : 

Os— t B^U-soi istdda ast “ he is standing " : du sd'at bi-ghuruh 

mdnda (m.c.) “two hours (remaining) to sunset.” Vide (10). 

(8) Sometimes this participle can be substituted for the Present Parti- 

ciple with but a slight shade of difference in meaning, thus : — Davida 
dtnad {~bi-daw dmad ) (m.c.) “ having run he came, he came 

running,” but dnirdn damn dmad implies that the running was 

continuous: “he ran the whole way." 

(9) The Past Participl(3 frequently indicates a state, and in this case is 

often in apposition to the object. It sometimes supplies the place of the 
Pluperfect: t;y ura dlJam az bam uftdda (m.c ) “I saw him 

fallen (i.e. after he had fallen) from t'tie roof” has the same signification as 
( 0—1 or) ^\jj\ ^ t; y urd didam ki az bam uftdda bud (or ast)^ 

(m.c.); kdravun rd^ rdfta did (Sa'di) “he saw that the caravan 

had departed”: ^ ^ e;3 ^ 

^ 3 didam-ash zan-khwdsta va farzanddn bar 


I In the dictionary one inenninn; of lat^fa is “mysterious moaning.” 

which better suits tho context th.'in the ruotlern meaning of lattfa. 

♦ In mod. Pers. ayvlln is a vemnda or a room with pillars and without 

doors* 

* But (*^ 3 * ^ dldam ki az h&m uftad “I saw him fall from the 

roof** ; in this sentence the Preterite takes the place of an English Infinitive, 

4 3SO— ) ^ ^'3 did hi kar avian rafta ast. 
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IMsta va bl^i nashat-aah burtda va gul-i hivas-aah pazhmurda (Sa*di) 
“afterwards I saw him when he had taken a wife and had grown-up children 
and his joy had departed and his ambition declined AT 

shabangah hi duzdan bdz dmadand 
aafar-karda va ghdrat-dvarda aildh bukushddand (Sa‘di) at night when the 
thieves returned (in a state of) having travelled and having brought plunder 
with them, they unbuckled their arms.’* 

(10) The Past Participle of certain transitive verbs is also used in a 

passive sense, thus ; naviahia aat may signify “ he has written ” or 

“it is written”: similarly the perfect participles Mj rdvda^ kuahta 

dvlkhta, kuhida, ahunida, Aiif gufta, dida, 

etc. — Compare No. (7). 

(11) The negative of the participles is usually, in classical Pers., formed 
with b nd — . In modern Pers. Ai na is preferred. ‘ Umar-i Khayydm uses 
both. 

Ndrkarda gundh dar jalidn kiat ? Bi^gu 
“Was ever man bom that never went astray ? ’ ' (O.K.). 

But for the scansion, na-karda gundh could be used. 

Ay nik norkarda u badthd karda 
“ 0 thou who hast done ill, and ill alone.” 

{Whin. Trana, Rub. 406). 

Vide also example in (3). 

(n) Hodgson says, “ Participles are often a valuable means of condensa- 
tion, as instead of two clauses, with two finite verbs, one finite clause 
and participle will suffice, when there is a common subject ” ; also, “ Too 
great care cannot be exorcised to leave no doubt as to what a participle really 
is placed in apposition to, if one would avoid the error known as the ‘ mis- 
related participle.’ ” This author then cities as errors examples from well- 
known EngUsh writers, where the sentences sometimes contain no word to 
which the participle can possibly refer, ^ or where the participle refers to a Pos- 
sessive Pronoun only, or where the true relation of the participle is ob- 
scured by faulty collocation. 

The error in, “ Sir Charles Wetherell addressed the House (of Lords) 


1 In Urdu and Hindi, instances of the ‘misrelated participle* are rare. A few 
phrases similar to the above, as, aksar karke (vulg. Hindu.) “ generally : — aelekar 
(Hindu.) “ commencing from — “ etc. = az anjd girifta (Pers.), are used absolutely like 
concerning, notwithstanding,’ etc., in English. 
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three hours — ; when being fatigued^ by his exertions, their lordships ad- 
journed to the following day,” is repeated in: — ^ 13 *U 

idTji Shah ia nim-sa'at nutq kard va pa>$ 
ax an hhastorshuda vnzard-yi mamlakat az darbar btrun raftand (m.c.) 
‘‘the Shah made a speech lasting half an hour; then being fatigued the 
Vazirs left the darbar.” * 

In oi; dyo jUjd vy} zan dar bdz karda mard btrun raft (m.c.) “ the 
woman having opened the door the man went out,” though the participle may 
be ‘misrelated* there is no ambiguity whatever. Further if the view 
of some grammarians be correct that the final % of the participle is equiva- 
lent to the conjunction ‘and,’ the sentence may also be grammatically 
correct according to the laws of Persian grammar. 

The misrelated participle is a construction common in modern Persian. 

v^3 Vy hanUz dar dnjd jd-gtr 

na-shuda, ptra-zan-i buahiddaUi harchi tamdmtar dar bhkuft (Tr. H. B. 
Chap. II), ‘ I, scarcely having settled down there, an old woman came 
and knocked violently at the door.’ In : y )\ 

\j (Tr. H. B. Chap. XXXIV, p. 288), the parti- 
ciple (misrelated) “ being” is understood. Also as there is nothing to show 
whether there is an imfat after suM^n or not, it would be better, to 
avoid a possible misreading, to put mardum-i dih first. 

To a reader, the following is hardly intelligible; to a listener, the 
ambiguity might be removed by the gesture and the intonation of the 
speaker: aU 

sJjJ tj 9jj) j b j (H. B. 

Chap. XV, p. 128); here namuda refers to the Zaia, the addressee, and 
na-karda ast to the son. 

Though this construction is common in m e., and considered correct 
by many Persians, it is better avoided. 

For other kinds of participal obscurity vide § 142 (/). 

(o) The Present Participle in eiT an is not much used. As already 
stated, the past participle sometimes takes its place. « 

Whenever the present participle is used, it makes the action continuous : 
(^) 11^ ^ bi-hukm-% ^rurat sultan gufiam 

va tafarruj kunan btrun raftim (Sa‘di) “I was forced to open my lips and 
we left (the garden) rejoicing as we went.” 


1 Their Lordships or Sir Chwles ? 

t Here it was the Shah who was fatigued and not the ministers. If the word vuzara 
were placed before the participle Mkasia shtukt it would be clear that the vazirs were tired. 
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(Jj^^ ^ t 

MchgU anduh^i khwish bd dushmanun 
Ki Id hawl guyand * shddi kundn. — (Sa‘di) 

* ‘ Tell not your se(5ret grief to your enemies 

For they will express their horror rejoicing all the while.” 

•fi Zt6a* Ebdnum — (lund 
lund kundn rafta z%r-i lab mi guyad) Man chird — “ Ziba Khanum (going off 
muttering, says under her breath) ‘Why should I— ” : 

^JK JfyA.f az pahlu-yi dbdddmhd bd kamal-i ihtirdz murur 

kundn sJiabhd mi-rdndim (Tr. H. B.) “we travelled with much precaution 
as long as we were in the inhabited parts of the country, lying by during the 
day, — ” (H. B.) : c)f ubisydr J^wdhdn-i dn bUd ki — (m.c.) 

“he was very desirous to — magar iarsdnbudi^ (m.c.) 
“ were you in a state of fearing (when you saw him) ; but magar 

tarsidi “did you fear (at the moment you saw him) ? ” 

Continuative tenses can be formed from the Present Participle and 
an auxiliary verb, as: magar taradn hastid “you are fearing 

I think ? ” : ^^y mi-tarsid might refer to the future as well as the 
present, l^wdhdn4 dn budam ki injd bi-ydyam = 

iS mu^ivdslam ki — : »xw griydn shud “he began to weep, 

he became weeping”: girydn a$t “he is a in state of 

tears” (present only); but yirya mukunad, or mi^giryad 

might be future : ^ ejb/ girydn mushavad (future only). 

3 J^j afcxd ^;| 

^ ^ JrtiJu 

An Idhza ki az ajal garizdn gardam 
Chun barg zi ahdkh-i ^umr rizdn gardam 
‘ Alam bi-nashdUi dil bi~gh^irbdl kunim ^ 

Z^dn pish ki khdk4 IMhbizdn gardam, — (0,K.) 

“ When Khayyam quittance at Death's hand receives, 

And sheds his outworn life, as trees their leaves. 

Full gladly will be sift this world away, 

Ere dustmen sift his ashes in their sieves.” 

(Whin. Trans. Rub. 309). 


1 JDS hawl^ wa la qxiwwaV*^ ilia hi-Hlah “ there is no power nor strength except in 
Qod,“ i.e. there is no striving against Fate. This exclamation is used on any sudden 
emergency. 

® Stage directions: Vazxr-i Lankuran, 

8 This change of persons is called olAill Hdfat, Possibly there is a misprint for 

kunam. 
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Remark . — Nearly allied to this Continuous Participle are the Verbal 
Adjectives ending in a, as; Ufy bazuwan-i Havana (Sa*di) powerful 

arms’* : (m.c.) “ a talking parrot’* : kur-i na- 

bina^ (m.c.) “a blind man”: J^atUi J^wana (m.c.) ‘‘legible writing”: 
l»b mard-i djdna: gush4 shinavd (m.c.) “ a hearing ear.*’ 

(p) In classical Persian, the Noun of Agency in anda"^ is occasionally used 
as an adjective as well as a noun of agency, as: ndl^un-idaranda 
(Sa‘di and m.c.) “ claws that rend ; rending claws ”. 

y ebb J3I 

Avval-i TJrdi-Bihisht-mdh‘i^ Jaldlt 

Bulhvl guyanda bar mandbir-i quzbdn. — (Sa‘di.) 

“ In the beginning of the month of Urdibihisht of the Jalali year, 
When the bulbuls were singing on the pulpits of the branches — .” 

(2) ^ Stywy navisanda ddnad ki dar ndma chist (Sa‘di 

andm.c.) “ the writer knows what is in the letter he wrote” : 

ravanda-i az kindr4 majlis guzar kard (Sa‘di) “a wayfarer passed 

by the assembly”: Mivdhanda^t 

maghribl dar saff-i bazzdzdn-i Halab mt-gujt — (Sa‘di) “an African^ heggar 
was saying in the company of some cloth merchants in Aleppo — .” 

“ Open the door! 0 Entrance who procurest, 

And guide the way, O Thou of guides the surest : 
Directors, born of men, shall not direct me, 

Their counsel comes to naught, but thou endurest ! ” 

— (Whin. Trans. Rub. 449). 

(^) In modern Persian the Noun of Agency is rarely used. It is some- 
times used as a mere adjective, as: mardri bakhshanda (m,o.) “ a 

generous man,*' and kbaylt baM^shanda (m.c.) “ very generous”: 

an jdnavdr-i daranda-u^st (m.c.) “ that is a beast of prey.” 


1 An example of Persian ta^kld or ^4)1^ muhalagha, not tautology or 
Jj^ashv-i qahih. 

^ An Abstract noun can often be formed from the noun of agency by adding 
gi, as : hakhshaHdanf haMifihaya^<dat haMkykayandagx (class.) “ liberality *’ ; hal^ahandagl 
(m.c.) : jumhandagl from jumhidan : darmandagl. 

8 Vrdlhihiahirrmh “month of Urdibihisht “ ; but Urdlbihirht alone would stand 
for 3rd day of the month. The Zardushtis always add the word mah to the old names 
of the month. 

♦ Maghrib Barbary or Morocco; Mauritania. 
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Even in modern Persian it is occasionally used as a noun of agency, 
as: hist kubanda-yi dar’l (Prof. S. T.) “who is it that knocks 

at the door ? an shaMP? navisandoryi ^st 

(m.c.) “ he is a good writer ” : ijt an janavar gazanda asi (m.c.) • 

kushanda-yi ust (m.c.) — cl3l5 qdtil-i ust (m.c.) : 

sdzanda (m.c.) “ singer ” ; navdzanda “ player ” ; raqsanda (m.c.) 

“dancer "’: — ^ I^wdnanda mi-danad ki-~(H.JR-) “thereadei 

can easily guess that — ’ ’ . 

(2) The following is an Afghan idiom: 
bar jahaz-i ki bi-ddn taraf ravanda^ bud savdr shudam “I embarked in a ship 
that was on the point of sailing for that country.” In modern Persian 
dji ki bi-ddn tardf ravav hud, or ci^iaifAj dar 

sharaf-i rafian bi-dan taraf bud, or ;*> dar sadadri raftan-i 

bi-ddn taraf bud, or raftanl bud would be used. 

(r) The Future Participle or Noun of Possibility, formed by adding the 
C 5 ^ yd-yi liydqat to the Infinitive, is illustrated by the following 
examples : — 

HazraUi Alasih dar *dlam dmadanl bud (m.c.) 
“Christ had to (or was to) come into the world” : 

az kdr-i skudani namidavan gurlMit (m.c.) “it is impossible to escape what 
is destined, what has to happen ” : mahT^i 

iark-i vatan dar In jazira mdndanl shudam (m.c.) “by leaving my home I 
have had to remain in this island” : suMptanl (m.c.) “fit to 

be burned,” or “ for burning” : khipurdanl “ what has to be eaten” ,* 

]^wurdanlhd‘^ “eatables”: raftanl am (m.c.) 

“ I have to go now ’ ’ : ^ c,” ^ 9'^^ murdanl^nisi 

(m.c.) “ not at all, this flower will not die (said of a pot that doesn’t looh 
healthy)”: .3^ har rhi shudanV st ml^shavad^ (m.c.) 

“ what has to happen, will happen.” 

( 5 ) The Infinitive is used as a noun, as: raftanl man l^ub nlst ^ 
v>^: az raftanhd yi shumdbi-hamyndm 'djiz shudam aj 
‘‘I’ m tired of these everlasting goings to the bath”: 
darugi-guftanha tellings of lies”: i^^at nd-kardan (in m.c. 

gen. na~kardan) “disobedience.” As a verbal noun it may govern the 
genitive, as: y baray-i kusliian-i u “for the killing him.” It 

can also govern the accusative in sudi constructions, as : 

1 Corresponds to the Hindustani idiom mne-wala. 

* Note that the Future Participle can bo used in the plural. In dava khur- 

danxat ya malidam b (m.c.) ? 

3 An unusual expression, if correct: or khushk shudan 

or pazhmurda shudan is used for plants, but inurdan of trees. 

* But harchi hddd had (m.c.) “ happen what may.” 
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mtUaqat kardan-i Majnun LayR rd (Heading of a Chapter) Majnun’s 
meeting Laili ” {vide Verbal Nouns): o — xi t; fuldn rd kiiahtan 

gunah ntst = kushtan-i fuldn gundh nist. 

(2) In classical Persian, the negative of the Infinitive is usually formed 
with nd but in modern Persian na is preferred. 

(3) The Infinitive of a Transitive Verb is often used in an intransitive 

sense, as: urd bi-kushtan dddand “he was handed over to be 

killed (lit. they banded him over for their killing him).” 

(<) Just as the Perfect Tense signifies that the speaker was not present 
[vide (k) ], so the Continuative Perfect gives the same notion, but with the idea 
of continuance. This Continuative Perfect is rarely if ever used in classical 
Persian, its place being supplied by^ the Imperfect. The Continuative 
Perfect is rare even in modern Persian. Examples : (d hdl ml-karda 
\j and “ they have been doing this up till now ” : *0 

fuldn shahr dah sal ast taraqql m%-karda 
ast vail chand-Vst bi-l^ardhl uftdda ; here v::^f » taraqqt mukarda ast 

“ has been rising, was rising” ; ml kard could be substituted but would 

not be so forcible. 

In the sentence b j sjJuakxx) ^fjj jj y 

vi^! .>jJb j tu urd didad ki dar masjid Istdda Qur^n^ 

muJ^wdnda vasar4 khud rd pdyln ml-dvarda va huland mx-karda ast^ “have 
you seen him standing in the mosque while he was reading the Qoran, 
etc., etc. ? ” 

Remark. — The Continuative Perfect of the Subjunctive is used in a 
similar manner as the same tense in the Indicative, but expresses a 
doubt, as : f; sS jUi^f }; ^GuJL^ sS j^| 

cMj shunlda am ki Musalmdndn rd ml-kushta ast 

vdR ihtimdl ddrad ki dnhd rd ki wdjih^''hqatl budd^and mi-kushta bdshad ** 1 
have heard that he has been killing Muslims but it is probable that he has 
been killing those that are worthy of death.” This tense is not used in 
modern Persian, but is common in AbU'l Fazl and in the H cmd y tin- Ndma. 

(u) The Continuative Pluperfect is not used in Persian. 

(v) The Imperative is in m.c. sometimes used in a precative sense, as: 

Khvdd *umr-at bi-dih (vulg. for dihad) “God grant thee a 
long life ” ; in classical Persian, the Optative form dihad would probably 
be used in this instance. 


J Note omission of ra, the verb being a compound Qur*Sn k^ w^ndan 

bat y ^'[jS Qur^Hn rS hhwanda Id? “Have you read the Qoran?” (i.e. 

he whole of it). 

* Example from St. Claire Tisdall’e Grammar, p. 87. 
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However, the 2nd Pers. Impera. is even in classical Persian used preca- 
lively as : — 

Yd Rabb! tu mard tawha dih u 'uzr pazlr 
Ay tawha- dih u Uizr-paztr-i hama kas 
“Grant me repentance, and accept my plea, 

O ! Thou who dost accept the pleas of all ! ” 

(0. K, 278 Whin.) 

The Continuative Imperative formed by prefixing mi or hami is not 
used in m.cJ In classical Persian it is common only in poetry : — 

Gar rdhat-i jdviddn Uima' mi-ddri 
Mi-ranj hamisha u ma-ranjdn kas rd 

Also negatively : (Qa^ani). 

The negative of the Imperative is classically formed by prefixing but 
in m.c. the less forcible and consequently more polite is preferred.® 

In rd guftd bash “continue saying this,” b 

in rd karda bdsh^ nishasia bdsh, etc., is an Indian and perhaps 

an Afghan idiom : it is not good Persian. 

* Instead, the m.o, Continuative Particle hay is prefixed, as hay bikan. 

* For the same reason the Pres. Fut. is often used in transmitting orders, instead 

of the Imperative : mWavld “ you will go “ for bi-ravid “go.” 



CHAPTER XVII. 

§ 126. Subjunctive Mood. 

(a) The Persians use the Subjunctive more frequently than the English 
use it. 

The verb in the subjunctive sentence is under the subjection of a 
Conjunction, which in m.c. is frequently understood. Uncertainty is gener- 
ally supposed. 

Conjunctions introducing the Subjunctive are ; ^ ^j4 gnam-ki^ ^ WU. 
sallamim ki “granted”: y mashrut bar In-ki, bi-sharly 

Id * * provided ” : /or? kun “ supposing ” : jl\ agar ^ “ if ” : 

hbwah"^ “ whether”; juz inki^ magar %nki “unless”, 

and hidund %nki^ etc., “except” ; agarchi^ harchand^ 

etc. “though ”, and ki^ etc. “ although ” : ;ai har qadr, 

cfianddn-ki*' however much; notwithstanding”: ^ <a, and W “ so 
that ” ; pish az an ki “ ere” ; a^xjtjf JUi qabl az Inki before ; 

vaqUl ki “when”; ai' mahddd ki “lest”, etc. Subjunctive clauses 

are also introduced by the relatives ‘whoever^’ : sS yt har-ki, jSofy har^dn 
kiy etc. and Juir-chi or yt har-dn chi “ whatever* ” ; and sS szJj y 

har vaqi ki (mod.) “whenever.” 

From the above remarks it will be seen that the Subjunctive Mood is 
generally employed to express a condition, desire, intention, doubt, or end, 

Ivc Jtx! j| iS «><wb bashad ki 

iaraf i az mdhl md dost bi-ddrand ki darlgi bashad ki chandln ni mat zdd' 
gardad (Sa'di) “ perhaps (it may be that) they will give back a portion of 
our property to us, for it would be a pity that so much wealth should 
be lost” ; [in ni.c. ly) y he JU i>jU» 

shdyad ki az ha'^t mdUi rod dast bar ddrand zlra ki jd-yi afsus 
ast ki In hama cJilz pdy-mdl shavad]. 


1 In m.c. also hargah, chunanchi, har angah^ and agar chunanchi “ if.“ 

2 Eb^oh hayvUn bashad yd insdn, kuahta khtpdhad shud (ra.c.) “ whether it be man 
or beast, it shall be killed,’' 

3 jt iS y har hi duzd €tat chub-i 

u bi-qadr-i yak anguaht dardz hhwdhad ahttd (class.) ** (He said) the stick of whoever i$ 
the thief, will grow one finger’s brocidth in length ’ * : here oat is used because one 
of those present tma the thief : bdahad would throw a doubt on the matter. 

♦ karchi hirguyam hi-kun (m.c.) “ do whatever I teU you at any time 

to do ** ; but harchi mVguyam hi-kun ‘*do what I am now telling you 

to do.” 
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Remark,— It should be observed that iS in all its significations, except 
when introducting direct and indirect narration, is usually followed by the 
Subjunctive : mi-guyad ki namt-ayad (indirect), or 

ml-guyad ki nami-dyam (direct) “he says he won’t come.” 

(b) When the second of two verbs is in English in the Infinitives^ 

ill modern Persian it is usually in the Present Subjunctive, even when 
the principal verb is in a past tense, as : “I wish to go ” ^ 

ml-M^ipdham (ki‘^) bi-ravam : “I seized him to bring him before you’' 

U ^9jS urd giriftam td pish4 skumd biydvaram : “who 
gave you leave to enter my harem” aj ^S c^jUi ^S |y 

turd ki ijdzat dad ki bi-haram-i man dar d^i; (here mi-df^l might 

be used, but with the signification ‘since you are coming’): 

namtddnam chi tawr hi-raqsam “I don’t know how to 
dance,” but nami-ddnam chi tawr mhraqsam “I 

don’t know in what manner I am dancing”; vide § 123 (b) (4): ^ 

vS^Uj jf yxj 

(m.c.) “ whoever wishes to — ”. 

In classical Persian the Infinitive was also used, as: 

j mosldlmt nordidam az in bish 

riahri darun-ash k^rdshidan^ va namak pashidan (Sa‘di) “ I did not consider 
it advisable to probe his wound further or rub salt on it” : ar szJS 

b Luqmdn guft ki darigt bdshad kalirm-yl 

hikmat bd tshdn gujtan (Sa‘di) “ Luqman replied that it would be a pity to 
waste the words of wisdom on them ” : jt ^ 

fpiki gujt andisha kardan ki chi guyam bih az pashimdni l^wurdan 

ki chird guftam (Sa‘di) “he* replied it is better to think before-hand what 
to say than to regret afterwards for having spoken.” ^ 

Remark, — In, ^ ^ t; ^ sultan bar 

In muqarrar shud ki yak-l rd bi-tajassus-i tshdn bar gumdshtand (Sa‘di) 
“it was decided to despatch some one to spy on them (the robbers) ”, the 
Preterite is used instead of the Present Subjunctive to show that the order 
was carried into effect. Vide page 514. 

(c) The following are instances of the Present Subjunctive used instead 
of the Past Indicative in English : “I did this before I arrived in Kerman ” 


1 Expressing command, desire, object, consequence, etc. 

2 In m.c., those Conjunctions would probably be omitted. 

8 In modern Persian hi — bt-hharasham, 

♦ In modern Pers ^ ^2^1 dOt ^ 

guft biyandlaham ki chi hi-guyam bihtar az an aat ki pathiman bi-shavam ki 
chird guftam, 

8 Note the direct narration in Persian. 
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C^/ ^ jt pish az an ki bi-Kirman bi-rasam * 

m kar ra kardam ; ‘ ‘ this happened before I was born ’ ’ 

pish az an kn tavallud shavam in vaqi^ shud: I feared lest he 
might curse me ” mi-tarsldam ki mard nafrin * kunad 

(m.c.) ; dy. y y of ^^f y ^ 

^xif j y ltaT y wf jJUb j va pish az dnki a?i 

buchdra hi-rasad nas^i sarihri al-hans^ mahrum latifa-i bar angil^ta bud va 
m^f-i tdlV db-i hirmdn bar dtash-i sawdd-yi Wmm-% u rij^ta va sabab-ash dnki — 
(Anv. Suh. Chap. I. Introd. St. 3) — and before that helpless one coulp 
arrive® there, ill fortunes had poured the water of disappointment on the fire 
of its crude wish and the reason was as follows — (East. Trans.) : cuxL. 

(♦i!> ^ ^ of y — (Tr. H. B. Chap. XXXVIII, 

p. 311) ** two or three hours before I saw you the Sardar ordered me to 
go to the bath—” : there were few who did not or would not throw money 
(to the Story-teller)” “ there was scarcely a man 

who would not give me money ” sS , but “ there was 

scarcely a man that did not give me money ” 4 ^.^f : “few 

remained behind in the city who did not come” ( or) 

After such expressions as ‘before that,^ ‘ after that etc., the modern 
Persians prefer to use the Present Subjunctive. This tense may, and does, 
give rise to ambiguity. lu the sentence, “This happened before I was 
born” the Present Subjunctive causes no ambiguity as it is evident that the 
speaker has been bom ; but in ^ 

pish az dnki vdrid-i Kirman shavam mdni^-i pish dmada bUYazd raftam, 
the Present Subjunctive leaves it doubtful whether the speaker reached 
Kirman or not; he may have reached Kirman or he may not. But in, 
bjt ^^f y LT^i pish az dnki dnjd rasidam urd didam it is clear 

from the Preterite that I did reach ‘ there.' 

(d) After tavdnistun “ to be able ” or its equivalent* shvdaUy and 

the verbs bdyistan and shdyistan, either the Subjunctive 

Introduced by ki [vide Remark to (a) ], or the shortened Infinitive can be 
used, as: i; j!< na-bdyad in kdr rd bi-kuni, or 

in kdr rd na-bdyad kard^): or b nami4amn 

in rd kard^^ or nami-iavdni in rd bi-kuni : f; y \ St" , or I j yj 

nami-shavadin rd kharid or nami-shavadkiin rd bi-kharam ? : sf; ^b, or 


* From the Subjunctive here, it is not known whether the spetiker did or did not 
reach Kerman : with ranidam there would be no doubt. 

a Or du*a-yihad. 

" Or ** arrived.** 

* yo mVshavad, and mi-ahnd, and hhud, 

* This latter might edso mean “ we (or one) must not do this.” 

® This might mean “ we, they, or you can’t do this.” 
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oj(j, hayad rah huyuftlm or hdyad rah uftad we ought to start, we 
must start ** : shdyad bi-ydyad “ perhaps he may ^ come” ; 

sJmyad mt-dyad (m.c.) “perhaps he will come”): AilAi fj 

;n kdr rd na-shdyad kard, or I; ^ ly tura na-shdyad ki m kdr 
rd bi-kunl “ it is not suitable for you to do this.” 

(e) The Future* Indicative sometimes takes the place of the Future 
Subjunctive; “ I would® go through fire and water for you ’’ f; y 

or) bardy 4 tu Miud rd dardb n dtash M^ipd* 

ham ariddM (or mt-anddzam ) ; but in, “ Did you think I would not come to 
see you to-day?”, the Persian subordinate clause is introduced by ki 
and must be in the Present Subjunctive or Aorist; y 

bul^aydUi tu mi-rasxd (ki) man bi-didariri tu imruz 
naydyam ? (m.c.) : man gumdn kardam ki shumd dlruz mudyld ^ 

^ “I felt certain you would come yesterday,” ori>jiAi — 

biydyid “I thought possibly you might come yesterday”: 

^ in zahr chundn saJ^t ast ki shumd rd mi-kushad 

(or yhigdhad kusht) “this poison is strong enough ♦ to kill 

you and will kill you ” , but — bi-kushad “ is so strong that it might kill 
you ’ ’ : l^if Si raftam bi-binam dnhd chi mi-kunand ‘ ‘ I went 

to see what they are doing” (Present only) ; djs 

cyxMy^guftaykhuddwandbiddrhasiamchiguna duzddn khipdhand dmad^ 
(class, and m.c.) “he said ‘0 master, I^m av/ake; how can the thieves 
come 1 * ” : («>^f «XikiyL or) 3^1 AT hichbi-khaydlam na-rasid 

kiu imruz bi-ydyad, or J^wdhad dmad (m.c.) “ I never thought he would come 
to-day”; here the Pres. Subj. leaves it doubtful whether he did or did not 
come ; the Future gives the idea that he did come. 


A Note the Pres. Subj. after OaLA shayad, which expresses a doubt. The DeSnite 
Future in modern Persian would be contrary to idiom. In colloquial, ehdyista 

“ suitable *’ and shayad “ perhaps ” are the only parts of this verb used. 

4 In classical Persian the Future Indicative is frequently used in conditional 
sentences where in modern Persian the Present Subjunctive is used Vide § 128. 

5 In English, would is often a past tense, as : ** he would not regard their enchant- 
ments * * ; but it is often hypothetical without any regular respect to time. After verbs 
of wishing it denotes a future event as “ I wish it would rain — kash birhdrad 
(not Future). In conditional clauses, it denotes hypothetical desire, as: “ if he would 
hearken to reason “ ; if his wife would have permitted him.** It also expresses condi- 
tional and ardent desire, as : ** Would to God I had died for thee, oh Absalom, my son, 
my son.’* It has numerous other significations. 

4 But Sf ohunan saMki bud ki shumd rd mVkueht or 

cJiSi mi-tavanist bi-kushad “was so strong that it might have, could have 

killed you.** 

t Or 4 ^ mVdyand (m.c.), or mi-^ovSnand birydyand (m.c.). 
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In classical Persian, the Future Indicative is frequently used where 
modern Persian requires the Present Subjunctive, as : U %\tjA ^ 

<JjS guftand hi hargah^ md har du Mipdhim dmad an rd 

^tpShim girift (class.) “whenever we both of us return we will take 
it (the deposit) back ” ; here l^wdhlm dmad gives the force ‘ when 

we return as we shall do ’ ; in modern Persian hi-ydyim would be 

preferred: jy' hargdh yddgdr4 turd l^wdham 

did turd ydd J^wdhamkard (class.) “ whenever I shall see your keepsake (the 
ring on my finger) I will recollect you”; in mod. Pers. iJ bi-binam: 

hargdh bi-chashm^i hhud Mtpdham did 
bdvar J^wdham hard (class.) “ whenever (if) I see it with my own eyes I will 
believe it”; here there is no apparent necessity for the Future and 
bi-binam would probably be better in classical as it is in modern 
Persian. 

(/) The Perfect Subjunctive is used to express doubt where the Present 
would obviously not be correct: ikiojAj' SS osvsuo 

pish az in in qadr mihnat hi kashida bdshad (class.), (but in m e. 
kashida ast would be used) : '^•^b jsS qabul 

nami-kunam ki Shuda Khdnum sdhib4 in amr buda bdshad (m.c.) “ I will not 
believe that Shuda Khanum can have done this”; cuMjf buda ast 
“has done this” : j vasla va rufu na-shuda bdshad "I (m.c.) 

“it has not, I hope, been patched and darned ? ” : y .jUi 

namak-i tu kur-am kunad agar khlldf ^arz karda hdsham'^ (m.c.) 
“may^ your salt blind me, if I have misrepresented the facts'^” : 

gulula bi-man na-Ml'Urda bdshad'^. (m.c.) “I hope that I may not 
have been hit, I haven’t been hit, have I ? ” : v:: — ^ ci'Lr* ^ ^ 

9isS oJLaxu j va guyand ki kas dar sardy nist va bi-haqiqdt rdst gufta 
bdshand^ (Sa‘di) “ and tliey (the coarse ruffians at the door) say ‘ there is no 
one at home ’ and in fact they may have spoken the truth in so saying” : 

aJUd. hargiz bi-*umr4 }diud chunin hamla 

nordida bdshand (class.) “I don’t suppose^ they had ever in their lives 
seen such a furious onslaught.” 

(< 7 ) (1) As already stated, the Past Indicative is in m.c. often used for 
the Present Indicative : vide § 125 {g) last example. 


1 In m e. hargdh means “ if * ’ ; and har vaqt is used for “ whenever.*^ 

Agar khilaf *arz hunam ** should I misrepresent matters’’ 

(immediate future). 

8 Pres. Subj. expressing wish, desire. 

♦ In mod. Pers. either oi^b shayad gufta hashand, or alftiT ciAgxftxy 

bi-haqlqat gufta and. 

8 If »x>f dlda and (without shayad) were used it would do away with 

the doubt and the sentence would then mean “ they never saw.** 
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This is also in m.c. the case with the Subjunctive, as : ^ uy 

(j 43^/0 ‘ar 2 mukunam hi 

agarqall-yi khuh-i Mipasta bashid ^ chiz^i nishan^i tan mhdiham^ ki mislrash rd 
hargiz na-dida bashid ^ (m.c.) ‘‘let me say that if you want (wanted, were 
wanting) a really good carpet, I will show you something the like of which 
I don’t suppose you have ever seen ” : ^ ov-»| ^ 

Aia.b^j f; ^ chl^ bi-man navisht ki humushldr^Hlayh 

hukm shuda ast bi-Kdbul rafta hisdb-i l^ud rd parddl^ta ma^zul huda bdshad 
(Memoirs Amir Abd’^r-Rahman, Vol. I, p. 123); in mod. Pers, bi-shavad : 

i 5 , 3 y LT^iimj clSjL^ umidvdr-am ki vujud-i mubdrahat 

bi-saldmat buda bdshad (mod. letter), ‘‘I hope you may* have been well” ; 
here «i^b bdshad alone, or c>-»f ast, would also be correct. 

(2) In the following, the Preterite Indicative is used for the Aorist : — 
O4ia.f;>o ax)f ^ harchi kam dmad (for ajIaj bi-dyad ®) 
dar murdja'at bi-injd kdr-sdzl mi-shavad (Vazir-i Lankaran) “whatever 
is (may be) short in the money I now give you, will be settled when you 
return here”; this sentence is practically equivalent to a conditional sen- 
tence. Vide § 128 (e) and (/). 

(^) As the Aorist or Pres. Subj. ot ddshtan signifies “ to have, ” 

the Past. Subj. of this verb is usually used instead of the Present; 
o-*| cbj/o yb har chiz-l ki mayl ddshta bashid (or 

ddrid do want) mawjud ast (m.c.) “whatever you may happen to want is 
ready there.” 

{i) The Past Habitual, the Imperfect Indicative, and the Pluperfect 
Indicative, take the place of certain tenses in the Subjunctive Mood : 

^ ^ ^ dvdz-i bar dvard ki murgh azhavd dar dvardl 

(Sa‘di) “ and he sang with a voice that might have brought® down the very 
birds to listen to him” : in modern Persian mi-avard would be 

used here for the Past Habitual.’^ Vide also § 127 (c) (1), Remark. 

(;) In the following Afghan m.c. sentences, the Imperfects should be 
Present Subjunctives : — fyf ^ va digar 

lihds-i khiishk na-bud ki dnrd badal mi-kardam (Afghan; in modern Pers. 

'i'^az bi-kunam ) : isj^ ls^ cy a^ar 


• Or hi-bhwahid “if you want.” 

Note Future Indicative. x 

8 The Past Subj. here indicates doubt, ‘ I don’t suppose* : hargiz na- 

nida td could be used, but the doubt would vanish, “ — the like of which I’m sure you 
hav e never seen. * ’ 

i.o. have been all along and still are. 

fv harohi kam ast would moan that the money is not sufiSoient. 

« The protasis or if-clause is understood, 
t Tho Past Habitual is not used in m.c. 
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jahdz ham gAarq namt^shud chiz-i na-hud ki mi^dvardam (Afghan; modem 
Persian huydvaram), 

(k) Note the following examples : — ^*H**tri 0 ij^ 

&lijS ^ sahib-diUl rd 'purAdand bi-din 

khuhl ki dftdh ast na-ahunlda im ki kaaA urd dust girifta bdshad ^ ; the Sub j . 
here expresses the doubt. Compare tj «Vff 

«xAb dixijS dyd ahuntda id ki shakhs-i an JMnum rd dust girifta bdahad 
“have you ever heard that any one has ever made love to that lady ? (I 
think no one has ever has),” but girifta oat would mean “ have 

you heard that So-and-so has taken her as a mistress ’ ’ : i.e. the latter tense 
would refer to the present time rather than to the past, y owi»ty 

t) gadr flrdsat dar u kujd bud ki in imd^rd bi-fahmad 

“it was beyond his sagacity to understand this ” ; if mi-fahmid were 

used, it would signify surprise that he was understanding or did understand 
it. 

(Z) For the Continuative Perfect of the Subjunctive, vide § 125 (f), 
Remark. 

(m) Note the signification of the Subjunctive in the second example of 
the following : — is'^ ^ ^ in qadr bi-paz ki mi-tavdni bi- 

J^tpuri “ cook only such a quantity as you are able to consume (now),” but 
<sjy^- ^ Ji ^ in qadar bi-paz ki bidavdni bi^khwuri “cook only 
such a quantity as you may be able to consume at any time.” 


In modem Persian dust ddahta ba^harf^ 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

COMPLEX AND COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

§ 127. Conditional, Coordinate, and Optative Clauses. 

When a sentence is expanded by explanatory clauses it is called a 
Complex sentence, and the explanatory clauses are called subordinate clauses. 

Adverbial clauses include Conditional, Optative, Concessional, Temporal, 
Local, and Modal clauses. In other words adverbial clauses place conditions 
on the action of the principal clause, and limit it as to time, place, manner 
object or cause. ^ 

Other Subordinate clauses are. Relative and Predicative clauses, vide 
§ 130 and § 131. 

Adverbial clauses will be treated first — 

(a) A Conditional (Adverbial) clause limits the action or state of the 

principal clause, and is introduced by ^ • agar ‘ if ’ , or some particle of kindred 
meaning.^ The conditional or subordinate clause generally stands first, and 
is therefore called the protasis ( ), and is followed by the principal 

clause or consequent proposition called the apodosis ( or )• 

Remark , — The Apodosis of a command as hi-guyam in ty Uj 

blydhi-guyam turd comQ\iQVQ and Fll tell you,” is called ^ while 

the Apodosis of an oath as in hi-Khudd man naml-dyam 

‘‘ by God I won’t come, ” is called ^ 

(b) There are three classes of conditions, viz. (1) impossible, or those 
that might have been and were not realized or that cannot be realized or 
that are mere suppositions ; and (2) possible, or those which may be (or may 
have been) realized; (3) conditions in which the apodosis or if-clause is 
understood; these latter belong partly to (1) and partly to (2). 

(c) In classical Persian, as also in the Afghan and Indian spoken 
language, the tense most in use for the first class of conditions is the Past 
Habitual, obsolete in the m.o. of Persia. This tense is interchangeable with the 


J Vide, “ The Syntax and Idiom of Hindustani ” by Kempson. 

^ Expressed or understood. In m.c. the Conjunctions are Irequently omitted. 

The Conditional particles aqaty ^ ar, chuny 

^ chuy and according to Indian grammarians the temporal conjunctions chuny 
vaqtl kiy etc., otc., as well as the concessional agarchiy ha chandy etc., 

and harkiy harchi, tmr kas, harja and Jiar kujd : 

OJsiXb vaqtrl hi ml aynm turd Mkwdham fyilabidy and ^ 

Jj^ raqt’l ki hdghri ddrl blrun ma-raufy are according to them Conditional 

sentences. 


35 
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Imperfect Indicative,* the same tense being used in the protasis and 
apodosis, or one in one, and the other in the other. Examples: 

‘ ayn-i haqlqat ast ki agar dar silk-i suhhairi an haddn tarhiyat yafll"^ yahl az 
Inahidn ahudi (Sa'di) "it is quite true that had he remained in the constant 
society of those evil men, he would have become one of them 

y Aj tXAsf vs^<^/o pisar chun pil-i ma^t 

dar amad bi-sadmat-i ki agar kuh i dhanln budi az jay bar kandi — (Sa'di) “the 
boy entered (tlie arena) like a mast elephant, with a shock sufficient to tear 
up from its roots, a mountain of iron” (lit, “ if it liad been a mountain of 
iron, he would have torn it up from its place).” 

isy. 31 J3 

Qar na^budl ummld-i rdhat u ranj 

Pd-yi darmsh bar jalak budi 

Var Vazir az Khudd bi-iarsidi 

Ham-chundn IPaz malik,^ malak * (Sa'di). 

" Were there no daily anxiety (for food and clothing), 

The darvish’s rank would be * high as the sky. 

If the Vazir were to fear* God 

As he fears the king, he would* be an angel. 

y^[JL y eilt^3' JlV® ^ b ahumd rd 

insdf budi va mard qand'at, rasind su^dl az jahdn bar — (Sa'di) “ had you 
justice and I content, the custom of begging would disappear from the 
world ”. 

Ah ! agar murda bdz gardidi^ 

Bdmiydnd qablla u-payvand — (Sa'di;. 

“ Ah ! if the dead were to return, 

To his friends and connections.” 

Jydy ^^3 b ^ ^,'J| Id^iqd qadr i ^ 

man dnasti ^ ki bd mgbri bar dlvdrd bdgh-i khirdmdn hami-raftamt — (Sa'di) 

1 Vide example in § 126 {i) where the pr*»tasis is understood, and also § 125 (h) (6). 

4 In classical Persian, and in India and Afghanistan, this final ^ is majhul (e). 
Example of iajnU-i MkCitM- 

♦ Note the time. Though future, the first condition is one impossible of fulfilment ; 
while later, the same tense is used to express past time, for conditions that might have 
been, but were not or could not be, fulfilled. 

* From an obsolete verb, “to be “ ; ante = aat in ancient Pers. Later aste is 
used only for the Past Habitual. In mod. Pers., norhudy or nchml’-bUdy or na-hdehad would 
be used in prose. 
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‘'rather were it fitting my dignity that I should be strutting proudly on a 
garden wall in company with a fellow magpie ” (said by a magpie ^ imprisoned 
with a parrot). 

Sud-i daryd mk hudl gar na-bud% h%m~% mawj 

SuhhaUi gul I^ush h^di ^ gar nistl tashmshrl khdr — (Sa'di). 

‘ ‘ The profit from a sea voyage would ^ be great were there not 
the terror of the deep. 

Pleasant would be companionship with the rose were it not '*^ 
for the thorn.” 

Agar Layla va Majnvn zinda gashtl"^ 

Hadis- i Hshq az in da f tar navishti ^ — (Sa'di). 

“ Were Laila and Majnun to come to life 
They would learn love’s methods from this book of mine.” 

jawr-i shikam na-hudl Inch mnrgh-l dar dam na-yuftddi balki sayydd Miud dam 
na-nihddi (Sa'di) “ were it not for the pressure of hunger, no bird would fall 
into the snare, what’s more no bird-catcher would ever set a snare.” 

el; cr® ; ^ h) 

Gar az ^ahd-i l^urdit ® ydd dmadi 
Ki hi-chdra hudl dar dghushn man 
Na-kardl dar in ruz bar man jafd 
Ki tu shir-mard-% u man pira ^ zan 

“ If thou hadst remembered thy childhood’s days 
When thou wert a helpless babe in these arms, 

Thou wouldst not have been rough with me now 

When thou art a strapping fellow and I an old woman.” 


1 Zcifih is the Englisli magpie, b\it Persians are not very exact in the names they 
give to birds or flowers. Elsewhere in the same story the za^h is called a ghurab which 
is properly a “ raven.” Za(jh is sometimes used intead of zaghcha “ the chough.” 

BUtdl, poetical for budi. 

8 Note the Past Habit., for mere supposition referring to no special time. 

^ Note that this impossible supposition though future, is expressed by the Past 
Habitual. Also note the singular verbs, Laila and Majnun being by a poetical license 
treated as one idea; vide also § 126 {h) (6). Also va for w. In speaking, Laylg is gener- 
ally Layll. 

^ Properly hhurdiyyat ; read Idkurdlt for scansion. 

8 Note this feminine plra, or does the % stand for the imfat ? Persians always 
say plr-i mard, plr-i zan, etc. 
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jSmarifc.— Sometimes the Protasis is understood, as:— 

^ 3 ^ C5^ ^ 

^Jkx^ ^ va yak-% az IsTian ra ki 

Idrishma-yl jamal-ash ^arusan-i bihisht ra jalva-gari amukhti va az tah4 *izar 
ash afidh4 jahan4ah bar atash-i ghayrat hi-sukhtt, chashm-i masUash — (Anv. 
Suh. Chap. 1, St. 8) ‘‘ — and one of them (the damsels) — the winning glance of 
whose beauty might have taught blandishment to the brides of Paradise (if 
— )and at the glow of whose cheeks, the sun, which warms the world, was 
consumed^ with the fire of jealousy ; whose languishing eye— ” (East. Trans.). 
Vide also example in § 126 (ih 

(2) In the following examples, an Imperfect Indicative is substituted for 
the Past Habitual without any change in meaning : — 

agar ynurdja'at kardami 

hihtar budl‘^ chirdkl pidar mard qabul mt-kard *‘if I had returned it would 
have been better for me, because my father would have received me back ; ” 
oi’Pf j jd dar kashti hich bddbdn 

norhud va agar ham ml^bud'^ dar an vaqt chi mx-kardaml ‘‘there was no 
sail in the boat, and even if there had been what could I have done with 
it? ” : 0 ^ hudam In kdr rd 

nami-kardam (m.c.) “ if I were you I would ^ not do this ” : vi'ilA I /t 

cigar bd tshdn haldk ml-shudam bihtar^ mi-bud (m.c.) “had I 
perished with them, it would have been better for me ’* : oij 

^9jXK 3^ agar dn vaqt zamin dahan bdz ml-kard bi-khushi-yi 

iamdm faru mx-rajtam (Prof. S. T.) “had the earth only opened I would 
gladly have been swallowed up in it” : or) ^ 

ojj j^!a> agar darin bdgk si chiz-i digar bud (or mi-bud) bt-na^ir bud (m.c.) 
“if this garden had only contained three things more, it would have been 
unrivalled” ; J\ agar 

hi-qadr-i mdya-yi j^ud zindagi mi-kardim in tuhi-dasil hargiz dast naml-ddd 
(Prof. S. T.). 

Remark I. — From the previous examples it will be seen that the Imper- 
fect Indicative (or the obsolete Past Habit.) can in conditions or supposi- 

1 Or ‘ might be consumed ’ ? 

^ In classical Persian, the Past Habit, budaml^ and the Imperfect 

mtrhudam are in common use. In modern Persian however the Past Indicative fdy 
hudam usually takes the place of both these tenses. Sometimes however 
mArhudam is still used for euphony, in conditional sentences. 

B Note that a supposition, almost with a future signification, can be expressed in 
Persian by the Imperfect Indicative. This might also mean “If I had been you, 
I would not have done this**; the context [qarlna or maf^lab) gives the time ; either 
Past or Future time is indicated. 
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ons refer to a time either past or future ; ^ as : ‘ ‘ If I had wrestled 
ith him yesterday I would have thrown him” 

I; y cigci'i^ dlruz bd u kushtz mi-giriftam urd zamm mi-zadam 
Q.c.).* y b ^ ^J| ldyiq4 

fan-i man nist va-illd agar fardd hd-u kuslitl bi-glram urd hi-zamin mt-zanam 
•r J^wdham zad) has the same meaning as y ill ^ 

h ^1 /ar^^a &a w kushtl mi-girijtam urd hi-zamln 

l-zadam: owm#i namuddnam, agar hi-ddnam guftan- 

di mushkil ast (not bud) “ I don’t know, but were I to know (as I may or 
ay not) I couldn’t tell ” ; but J:^xxsS namt-ddiiam 

far mi‘ddnistani guftan-ash mushkil bUd (not ast) “I dont know, 

it even if I knew (as I certainly don’t) I couldn’t ^ tell ’ ’ : e>'-^ 

b ill ^ 

vdb dddam Idyiq-i sh^an i man nist va illd dar In panjdJi-sdlagl bd Timur 
qd kushii mhgiriftam^^ zarnin-ash ml-zadam mi-didid (Vaz!r-i Lankaran) “ I 
plied ‘it is not fitting to my position, otherwise in spite of my fifty years, 
would wrestle with Timur Aqa and throw him ; you would see for 
mrself ’ ” (lit. “ I was^ wrestling and was throwing, etc.”). 

In modern Persian, the Imperfect Indicative is the tense most in use in 
nditions, though occasionally its place is supplied by the Pluperfect 
idicative as in English ; vide (d) below. 

Remark IL — For the classical (and modern Afghan) use of the Imperfect 
r the Pres. Subj. in a condition, vide § 126 (j). 

{d) In modern, and occasionally in classical Persian, the Pluperfect can 
ke the place of the Imperfect in the protasis, as : 

agar dn gul ra chida budam ^ dar utaq^i man m%-did%d 
Lc.) “ if I had plucked that flower you would have seen (or would see) 
in my room ’ ’ : jbliil vJ^Jk e)T 3^ 3^ agaraz ir 

^af iqddm karda budim az dn taraf fltna, bar maid mi-ujtdd “had we or 

i The context decides the time, as : c>JLx/o JS\ lif Uf 

amma a^5, agar andaza-yi nlmaana ma^lum mi-shiid hisyar khub bud (Vazir-i Lank.) 
but, Sir, if the size of the coat were known it would be better ” ; here the context 
JW8 that the meaning is not “ if it had been known, it would have been better ** : 

agar andaza ma'lum hi-shavad Miayll khub ast 
uld imply it was not possible to obtain the size of the garment ; but 

^J^x^ namhddnam; agar ml-ddniatam guf tan-ash mushkil bud {m,c*) “I don*t 
ow, and if I did I couldn’t tell,” can equally well be expressed in m.c. by 

JiLSlx) fjSlsS naml-ddnam agar bi-ddnam guf tan-ash mushkil ast (m.o.). 

* The Imperfect Indicative is used in preference to the Present Subjunctive 
indicate a supposition that is not likely to be fulfilled : the Vazir’s position forbids 
5h an unseemly action as wrestling. 

® Or ml-chidam. 
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our part taken any action, the conspiracy would have been public ” ; 

agar Inha ha^hjam ashtl karda budand 
Mhushnud mi-shudam (mod.) “if they had been reconciled (to each other) 
I should have been glad*' ; 3 LS^y^ jj) vdT jh 

LS^ 3 ^ o^ar aw ruz ^dqihat-i %n hUdlda * hudl m 

az l^un rij^tan ijtindb karda hudl dar In vaqtin vdqVa ruy na-namudl (Anv. 
Suh., Chap. X, Story 2) “if on that day thou hadst seen the conclusion of this 
affair, and had’st shunned to spill blood, this event would not now have oc- 
curred, and such an adventure would never have taken place ” — (East. Tr.). 

(c) Similar constructions in Optative Clauses (which are but a form of 
Conditional Clauses) occur after the optative word kash, kdshB 

or ii^^kdshaki, andc 5 i>»^ chi hUdU, etc., “I wish that, would to Heaven!", 
t.c. it is followed in classical and modern written Persian by the Past 
Habitual, and in modern colloquial by the Imperfect and Aorist : — 

jj (J^t y ^ J}) 

Kdsh k'dn ruz ki dar 'pd-yi iu shud J^dr-i ajal 
Dast-i gitl bi-zadl tlgkri haldham bar sar ! (Sa'di). 

“Oh, would that, the day death’s thorn pierced® thy foot 
Fortune’s hand had® struck me with the sword of destruction." 

eiT AwaT b 

A^ bi G bd raftqdn dhista mi-gufty chi budl ki man dn 

daral^t rd bi-ddnistaml ki kujd ast td du^d kardaml ki pidar-am bi^mtrad 
(Sa'di), “(The son said) Oh, would that I knew* where that tree is, 
so that I might offer up a prayer for my father to die" : 
kdshki ddniataml “would that I knew"; kdah dlruz 

mudmad (mod.) “would that he had come yesterday"; c4l< 

kdsh fardd mt-dmad “would that he had come to-morrow (instead of 
to-day)," but kdsh fardd buydyad “ would that it would happen 

that he should arrive to-morrow": kdsh in javdn harddar-i shumd bud^ 
^ (m.c.): Aaa * 3 ^ liai; iaA. a^ 

A>j kdsh in tamlz-l^^ ki Khudd bi>tu 'atd karda ast dar hama kas 

i This prefix A^ would not be used in modern Persian. 

* ra.c. cy zada bud. 

8 Note that the time is past. The meaning is ‘ would that I had died when thou 
didst die ! ’ 

^ Note that the meaning is ‘ would that I were knowing now * : ^ 

4^a4' td du^d hirkunam ki pidar-am hi-mlrad would be the ordinary construction. Murdl 
(Past Habitual) could be substituted for h\-m%rad in the sentence above : whether 

the two last verbs are both put in the Past Habitual or both in the Pres. Subj,, makes 
no difference in the meaning. 

6 Kdah hud (m.o.) “ would that he were (but he is not) “ : (j4(^ kdah 

b % shad (m.c.) “ would that he might turn out to be (as he may).* ’ 

8 For tamylz. 
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hM (m.c.) ''would that all possessed that discretion which God has 
given to you.” 

Kashki parsal in ra guftami hi urd kushtandi (old) 

would that I had said this last year so that they might 
have killed him (by now)”: if the Pres. Subj. hi^kuahand were here 

substituted for the Past Cond kushtandi, the time would be indefinite and 
might refer either to past, present, or future killing. 

Remark . — From the above-mentioned remarks, it will be seen that both 
the Optative and Past Optative can in Persian be represented by the 
same tense. 

(/) In modern Persian, however, the Optative and Past Optative can both 
be represented by the Aorist * or the Imperfect, and the Past Optative by the 
Pluperfect also, as : ( or) kdsh muraMl'kha^ ddda 

hi-shavad {or mi-shud^^) m.c., "would that leave were granted” : {jSfi 

( ^^JO or) b ^ hukm rd famtda bud (or mi-fahmid but not bi-fak- 

mad) m.c. "would that he had understood the order ” : 31 ^>>^.^31 

ci'-iy kash pish az da‘vat az man purstda budi "would that you 

had asked me before issuing the invitation”: kashki 

mutavallid na-shuda budam (or nami-shudam) , m.c., "would that 

I had never been born.” 

Tliis Aorist construction is also admissible in classical Persian as : — 

Kashki qlmat-i anfds bUddnandl Mpalqy 
Td dam-i chand ki mdnandy ghanimat shimurand, 

[TayyibdUi Sa^di) 

" Would that people knew the value of life 
That these few moments they have to live, they might not waste.” 
jir ^ijj3 ^ b 

' ' Until I say * would that God would 
Sacrifice me in place of that youth ! ” — {Masnavi), 

ig) By inverting the order and substituting ki for agar. Conditional 
clauses may occasionally be changed into predicative clauses,^ as : — 

"How nice it would have been, if lea«l>e had been allowed ” ^J '0 


1 In Urdu hash is followed by any one of the three Optative tenses as kUah 
mare “would that he would strike hirn** : hash marta “would that he had struck 
him" : kaah marta hota “ would that he had been striking him " : kdah mdrd hotd 
" would that he had struck him” (remote time). 

* Imperfect for either past or future time. Ml-shui may refer to Past or 

Future time, b\it hi-ahavad to Future time only Vide (g). 

8 Vide § 131 Predicative Clauses. 
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♦ . . -i 

^S ( ov ,) dyi chi l^uh mi-bud (or hud) hi^ murJM^asi ddda 
mushud (m.c.), or ( a — ^ or ) — A. chiJ^uh 

ast agar (or ki) muraMil^asl ddda bi-shavad [ Fut. vide (/) ] : ‘r»^ ^ 

( ai' or ) chi f^ub hudl agar (or ki) murkhkhasi ddda 
shudi"^ (Future or Past) : c:^| ji\ ^^chi J^iub ast agar 

bahdraldn shuru' shuda ast (better shuda bdshad) “how nice if spring have 
commenced.” : bi-shavad would signify “were to commence just now.” 

(h) Tlie apodosis is occasionally placed first: J\ 

iu hdgh hi-nazir mi-hud agar dar an si rhiz-i dtgar bud 
[vide (c) (2)]. ^ jr^l 

in tuhi’dasti hargiz dast naim-ddd agar hi-qadr-i mdya-yi khud zindagi mi- 
kardim; [vide (c) (2)]. 

§ 128. Conditional Clauses (continued). 

(a) We now come to the second class of conditions, viz. those tliat may 
be (or may have been) realized. 

The tense most commonly used in the conditional clause of conditions 
of this nature, is the Present Subjunctive ^ (x^orist) introduced by agar ; but 
the Indicative Mood can usually take the place of the Subjunctive Mood ® 
if there is little or no doubt in the supposition. 

Examples : — 

JiHlc 

[/f masal^^ agar darvish jur^at numdyad haml bar 

iahavvur kunand^ va agar saM^dvat varzad ii<rdf ndm nihand* va agar dar hilm 
kushad an rd ^ ajz va bi-Hzzaii shumdrand^ (Anvar-i Suhayli, Chap. Ill, 
Story V) “ thus for example, if a poor man show boldness, they ascribe it to 
rashness; and if he choose to be liberal, they call it extravagance ; and if he 
try to be mild, they account it weakness and want of spirit” — ^East Trans.) : 
t ^ y U Ijjt qdzi ar bd md nisliinad bar fishdnad dast rd (Sa‘di) 

“ were the QazI even to join our party he would wave his arms in time 


1 Or agar. Classically (^^y ^budi and shudl vroukl probably have been 

used. This sentence has the same meaning as dy hash muraMlkhasl 

dada shuda htid (m.c.). 

Mi-sh'iid could be substituted for ahudi; but bi-shavad could 

not be used after the previous tense biidt. 

8 If the Aorist is used in a conditional sentence it generally supposes that the condi- 
tion may possibly be fulfilled, whereas if the Imperfect Indicative is used in a future 
condition it generally supposes a condition that will not be fulfilled; vide Pemarlc I 
(c) (2) § 127 and footnote 2, p. 548. 

* The ‘ Aorists ’ in the apodosis appear to be the nld Present Tense. 
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to the dancing ” ^ ^ y, agar bar 

surat’i hM4 tu muUalW gardad pds4 Jdiatir4 *az%zdn^ minnat ddrad^ (Sa‘di) 
“should he become informed of your condition he would gladly assist 
you ” : h cigar in rd bi-jihaUi man hi- 

Icunl Mayli mamnun l^tvdham shud^ (m.c.) “ if you do this for me I shall 
be much obliged to you” ; lUjIjJ cli/c 

Arislu in masal ® rd navishta ast ki agar faqat yak 
abdbil dida shavad dalil4 dmadan-i baJidr nist (m.c.) “Aristotle made the 
proverb that one swallow does not make a Summer”: f; 

^ULsy agar kitdb rd pagdd bi-kunam nazd-i shumd J^ipdham firistdd 

(m.c.) “should I find the book, 1 will send it to you ” : )}) y\ 

iiji ysPLX'o Aj \jyo agar shumd awqdt-i 

8habdna-ruz.4 mard bi-binid mutahayyir l^wdhid shud ki hi shales chiguna hi- 
sar mi-barad^ (m.c.) “if you were to see the manner I pass my daily 
life, you would be astonished how I live” : y ^ 

fdy agar az dasUam bar- dyad rishva-sitdni rdazmiyav-^ 
mardum mawquf l^wdham kard (m.c.) “the prevention of bribery shall ho 
contrived if I can help it.” 

(b) As already stated, the Indicative Mood can take the place of 
the Subjunctive when there is little or no doubt, as: 

aj agar jdn-at ‘aziz ast bi-nasihaUi man ^amal bi-kvii 
(m.c.) “if thy life^ is dear to thee take my advice” : 31 I; S\ 

y iS agar haqiqat rd az man mh 

pursid^ J^ivdham guft ki u ahmaq ast (m.c.) “if you are asking mo 

for the truth I should say he is a fool ” : y^ (^b 

agar gh azab-ndk nistid^^ chird bi-in iaghayy^ir harf mhzanid “ if you 
are not angry, why speak so angrily ? ’ ’ 


^ Music and dancing are generally held to bo forbidden. The writer says that 
the music at his parties was so delightful that even the Qazi, the judge and administrator 
of the law, would fall a victim to its temptation. 

® ^Azlzan pi. used for respect, “you and other dear ones like you.” 

8 Darad appears to be the Aoriat used for the Future; old. 

4- Or ml-shavam (m.c.). 

11* ^ 

6 Or mi sal J'A’O (class.). 

6 Direct narration. The indirect ^y man chiguna hi-aar ml- 

haram (m.c.) would also be correct. 

7 If the words c^Ux) Jf ag, miydn-i mardum were omitted, the sentence might 
be taken to mean “/ will try to give up my habit of taking bribes.” 

8 Ast as every one’s life is dear to him. 

9 Or bipursid “ were you to ask.” 

h> “And you evidently are angry.” 
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The Present and not the Aorist tense of Jditpdatan is usual after 

agar, when a dependent verb follows, as ; \jk uXU Jl\ ^ 

— ssM>J malik mu^wdhad ki mara 
khidmat kunad va p>wq4 minnat-l dar gardan-i man afkanad iavaqqu* chundn 
ddram — (Anvar*i Suhayli, Chap. 14, Conclusion of Book) “and if the king 
wishes to do me service, and to put the chain of obligation round my neck, 
my wish is that—.” : ^ 3 ) agar m%-khipdhid zUd 

hi-ravid bdyad chdparl^ bi-ramd (m.c.) “if you want to travel quickly 
you must travel post ” ; here it is quite correct, grammatically and idiomati- 
cally, to &a,y dj) agar bt-khtvdhtd (ki)^ zud bi-ravtd, but 

there is properly a slight shade of difference in meaning. 

Remark. —In conditional sentences the past is, in m.c., often used 
for the present, as : 3 ^^ agar chiz-i dtgar 

khipdsta bdshzd^ az dih ml-drand (m.c.) “should you want any thing 
besides these, it will be brought from the village (near).” 

(c) The alternative construction mentioned in § 127 ((;) can also be used 
in this class of unrealized conditions, as : 

chi J^ub ast^ ki muraW^asi ddda bi-shavad {m.c.) “how nice if leave be 
granted.’^ 

(d) In Classical and in Indian Persian, the Future Indicative is often used 

instead of the Present Subjunctive (Aorist), as: ^ jiUt 

| 4 Af^ jd y wL.AU dhan-gar rd farmud ki agar bdz 

chuntn jawshan ^ khivdht sdldit sar-i tu du mm khwdham kard (Indian) 
“ the king said to the smith, ‘ if you make again (for any one else) such a good 
coat of mail I’ll split your head in two ’ ” : vide also § 125 (e) (1) and (2). 

Similarly in a temporal clause : aT 

)d JU^ 3 ji\ hargah 

ki ahawq-l ghdlib khwdhad shud alMdr4 sa^ddat-asar-i malik az nastm^-s- 
sahar T^wdham purstd va jamdUi bd kamdUi Shdh dar d^lna-yi l^aydl J^ivdham 
did (Anvar-i Suhyli, Chap. 8, Story) “ and hereafter whenever desire prevails, 
I will inquire of the morning-breeze happy tidings of the king, and will 
behold in the mirror of imagination, the perfect beauty of his majesty — ’’ 


1 Adv. from chdpdr: generally written 

^ Or incorrectly Mkwasta haahid zud bi^ravid. 

8 The ki is omitted colloquially. 

^ Bi-kh^pahld though really correct would not in m.c. be considered quite 

80 polite. 

8 Or klLtpdhad bud with agar instead of A^ ki. Kush murahkhkam dada bi-shavad 
(or ml'Shud), m.c., has the same meaning. 

^ In mod. Pers. chunan zirah-l bi sazl, and rd after tu. 

7 Also bi-sdzl (class, and mod.). 
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*Tr8/ns«) • 5 t cJt?^ cJiun u ht~vciion’’'i hhud JchwoJicid 

raszd (Indian) ** when he reaches his home (as he will do); ’’ but in m.c. 
hi-rasad, 

(e) Sometimes the speaker assumes that the condition is realized and 
puts the verbs in the protasis and apodosis in the Preterite ; or the first in the 
Preterite, and the second in the Future or even Present. In m.c., how- 
ever, this refinement of meaning is generally neglected. The example 
jt\ agar rafti hurdt; agar Uiufti murdl (Sa‘di and 
m.c.) lias already been cited in § 125 (g): agar dar 

ja'tig iarsidi hdkhti (m.c.) if you fear in battle, you’ll lose ” : ^ 

c:..Ax(./o agar zadi l^wurdl va agar mahabhat kardl 

maiabbat Idiwdhi did (m.c. saying) “if you do ill, you’ll receive ill; if 
you are kind to people, you’ll receive kindness ” (i.e. kindness wins kindness) : 

bi-shumd dad plsh4 man hi- ydvarid 
(m.c.) “if he gives you the money (which I think he will do), bring it 
to me ” : or) agar huhm shud (or bi-shavad) ml-ravam 

(m.c.) “if I’m ordered to go. I’ll go” : y 

agar imsdl bardy-i u bl-M^atar guzasht ba^dahd^umr-ash tuldnVst ^ 
(m.c.) “if he escapes danger this year, he will^ have a long life” (astrono- 
mer’s prediction) : ^ ls'^ 

agar yhurabd^ rd gazld asar-i salcht-l ml-numdyad va gdh-l munjarr bi-haldk 

mi‘Sliavad (m.c.) : Jf j\ ^ •^kUj a' y 

>^ 3 ) agar gdv az sar-panja-yi shir Maids ydft mumkin ntst hi bi-talattuf va 
tamalluq4 u az rdh ravad (Anv. Suh., Chap. 1, Story 26) “ and hereafter if the 
ox should escape from the claws of the lion, it is not possible that he should 
be moved by his courtesies or kind speeches”: 

agar farmudid va itd^at na-kardam mvqassir’am^ (m.c.) “if you 
order me and I disobey, then I shall be guilty” : Aasjj ^t\ 

yaqln ddnistam ki agar in daf'a tufdn ^ dmad jahdz 
rd Mipdhad shikast {m,c,) “ I felt sure that if a storm came now, it would 
break up the ship ” .* ( or ) fy «>by J\ agar farydd zadi turo 

mi-kusham (or kushtam) (m.c.). 

(/) A similar construction is admissible in temporal clauses, whicl 
are often identical with conditional clauses ; but the Future (or Imperative’ 

1 Or Ay Miwahad bud. Ast assumes that he has escaped the danger, and if 

therefore luckier and more polite. 

2 Ar. pi. of Vryj gharlh “stranger** here used a? a singular; vulgar. The 

malla or ^ gana is said to bo a sort of poisonous bug that bites strangers only, anc 
hence is nicknamed ghanh-gaz. 

8 Here the Present tense is more forcible than the Future Ay Mkipaham bud 

^ Or Pufan-i. 
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must be used in the apodosis.^ Thus the example in (e) “ If he gives you the 
money, bring it to me ” can be rendered “ when he gives you the money bring 
it to me ” ^ b vaql-t hi ^ pul rd bi-shumd dad jnsJiri 

man biydvand^ (m.c.): “I cannot talk Persian when (or if) there is a third 
person present” or ) 

vaqt-i hi (or agar) shaM^s-i sdlis^i hdzir bdshad * namhtavdnam Farsi harf bi- 
zanam (m.c.) : o^Ltf vaqt-i hi man sliunldam iia'at mu 

hunam (m.c.) “ when I get the order from you, I’ll carry it out ” : 

CiJ .^b fy *> ^,y)^ \y hargdh yddgdr-i turd dtdam ® turd ydd J^ivdham hard. 

{g) A conditional clause may be converted into a relative clause, vid^^ 

§ 130 (d). 

Eemarh , — Possibly the fact that temporal clauses have often the 
signification of conditional clauses, is the reason that JJ'f hargdh (class.) 
whenever ” is in m.c. restricted to the meaning if.” 

§ 129. Concessional Clauses. 

(а) The Concessional Clause is a form of the conditional illustrated 

in § 127 and § 128. The difference is that the protasis, instead of being 
introduced by if etc., is introduced by agarchi “ although ” 

or one of its synonyms agarchand^ (class, and obs.), harchand or 
a' harchand hi (mod.;, harchi (however much), or ^ gu or gu^ki^ 

vadaw^ (m.c.); (j bd vujudd hi, A^if b bd dnhi, bbdinki, 

^ 7na*hdzd, b bd vasf4 in or bd vasf4 hi “notwith- 

standing”; A^if J’^ ^ va hdldnhi “whereas, albeit,” and ^^4 giram (or 
yj4 ginm)^ “ admitted, granted.” 

(б) The Apodosis or principal clause can be introduced by the Correla- 
tive Conjunctions bdz, bc| ammd, (^4 lihan and vali,^ These 
correlatives can be omitted. 

Niz is sometimes incorrectly used for jb bdz after bd vujudd 

hi, but this is modern and vulgar. 

1 If the Future is not used in the apodosis, the whole sentence will refer to past 
time, as: (♦»^3 \y iS^) chun faryad zadl tura zadam (m.c.) “since (or when) 

you screamed, I beat you.” 

* Chun in writing. 

® Or ^ UAi (j vaqt I hi pul \ra hi-shumd bi-dihad nazd-l 

man hi-yavarld (m.c.). 

^ Shud would bo incorrect. 

Or 4^3 khwaham did (class.) ; didam or bi-btnam (class, and 

m.c.). 

s agarchand occurs frequently in the Shah Nama, 

7 Ar, “and if.” 

* Also in m.c. giriftam, 

» Also by ta ham in India, and Afghanistan ; apparently a translation of tan bkl. 
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Remark. — It is not necessary for the apodosis to be introduced by one 
of these correlatives: — j l^jf ^ b b i^jjo 

(^0 y mush bd-vujud-i dnki ha mardum ham-khdna ast^ 

bi-vdsita^yi izd n dzdr-l kiaz u mi-rasad — (Anv. Suh., Chap. I, St. 6) though * 
a rat be a partner in the same abode with men, yet by reason of the 
annoyance and injury which result from it — 

(c) The English phrase ‘‘ no matter how — ” or ‘^however — is rendered 
by ^*>3 har qadr^ har hdlai, etc. with the Aorist, followed or not 

by agar chi : — 

“ No matter in what circumstances a man is placed, he will derive 
benefit from knowledge’’ 

(Ciji or) insdn^ dar harhdlat bd^didd az Him jd^ida hdsil khivdhad hard (or 

mt-tavdnad hard) : “no matter how many cases are on the file, it is impos- 

sible that they should not be decided on the appointed date ’ ’ 

har qadr muqaddamdt dar"^ pish 
bdshad ynumkin nisi ki dar tdri}^-i muqarrara faysal na-ydbad^ : “though it 
may be four far'^ahh distant, an object will be visible to you by means of the 
telescope, as though it wore close at hand ’ ’ k^yij 

^A aLoIaj )'^ bi-iavassuUi dur-bin^ har 

dm chundn hUnazar fchwdhad dmad ki guyd dar pahlu-yi shumd ast agar chi 
bhfdsila-yi chahdr iarsakh ham dur bdshad : “where a man’s condition 
remains the same for years, no matter how good and pleasant that condition 
may be, he cannot help becoming tired of it at last ” wJb JU 
tJ^bo y vs^T ^*3 oJU>«. 

jd‘i ki sdlhd-yi sal yak hdlai hi-mdnad vaAaw''^ an hdlat liarchi Mlub va 
pasandida bdshad insdn khipdhi na-J^uvdhl az d/i malul ml-shavad, or better 

agar yak hdlat sdlhd-yi sdl bd insdn bi-mdnad har chand hdlaUi khub-i bdshad 
hdz Id-hud az dn malul mi-shavad: “however easy a thing is, it always 
seems difficult to a beginner” 3^ ;*>! ^ iS)^ 

t>jf kdr-l har qadr dsdn bdshad hdz bi-nazar-i mubtadi mushkil mi-dyad : 
“ I shall not sell it now, no matter how much you offer ls*^ 

hdld nami-farusham har qadr hi-dihd. 

1 c:aa*»| asi because the rat does dwell with man. Owwb haehad could be wrong. 

* Note collocation in Persian. The subject for emphasis precedes the Concessional 
Conjunction. 

8 Note the collocation. 

4 Dar pish does not moan ‘‘ under trial. “ 

6 Or i ay sal na-shavad^ 

® In m.o. t)a dvrbln. 

7 Or agarchi 
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(6) The following are further examples of concessional clauses : — 
“Though monkeys may not have the gift of speech, yet they must 
have some means of communicating their thoughts^ to each other” 

aJJwIi aXo* ^ ^ ^ cigaTchi dor 

maymunhd quvva-yi takallum nist Ukin bdyad zabdn 4 hdl-i ^ dar miydn-i J^iid 
ddshta bdshand: “'you have no affection for me left, albeit I am so devoted 

to you” cuxxuo Ij turd bd 

wan htch mahahbat bdq% na-mdnda ast va hdldnki man fidd-yat ml^shavam : 
“ though the debtor kept excusing himself on the ground that the bond was 
forged, yet when pressed he could not deny his own signature ” 

^j(SkjLAx:| aX 

shaM^sd maqruz^^ har chand bidakrdr ^ "uzr mudvard hi In lamassuh 
jaHi-st vail d^ir ndrchdr sJiuda na-Uivdnist imm-yash] rd inkdr hi-kunad : 
“though you do not know me, 1 know you well” \jx> y 

^ ^ agarchi^ tu mard naml-shinds-l llkin^ man turd l^uh mi- 

shindsam: “notwithstanding that you have disguised yourself in a man's 
clothes, I know from your voice that you are a woman” b 

yj Ai' ^x) Kz^\iy^ 31 U( Aji^^a) ^LJ bd vujud-l ki Idiud rd dar 

libds-i marddna^ drdsta-% ammd az sadd-yat maHum ml-shavad ki zand: 
“granted that men’s natures are different, yet this is no reason why there 
should not be concord in a family ” '■=^1 «^iiivx5 ^j)Uj| jjUL ^ 

Ar ^vo glram ki tabdyi^d insdn muJditalif ast llkin 
In chi sabab asi ki dar f^dnddn-l muvdfaqat na-bdskad?; “though the story 
is long, it is interesting” w — oa*»| kdI 

(jtAi or or 3b or) agarchi an hikayat tavll ast ma'hdzd (or bdz or vallt or 
vulgarly nlz) diUchasp ast: “ you are addicted to drinking, albeit the practice 
is contrary to Islam” viA*^t os*u^ 

bardy-i shardb khipurdan mi-mirid va hdl an ki dn amr Jdhildfd sharVat ast. 

§ 130. Relative Clauses. 

(a) (1) Another form of subordinate clause is the Relative Clause. 

Relative clauses are introduced by the pronouns “who, which, what, 
that, whoever, whatever,” etc., and by the pronominal adjectives of quality 
and quantity. 

^ zabartri Jal is opposed to JU zahan-i qal. It is dilRcult to transtato 

the former. It is the mute language expressed by one’s appearance and condition. 

5 Or shaUk^i madyun, 

^ In m.c. tikrdr, 

4 Or harchand, or A^ harchand ki. 

Or Lc| ammd. or 3 b hd,z. 

® Or instead of the adjective mardanat the plural noun marddn^ 

*1 Or ahlrln but mu/td (ro.c.) of books only, not stories. 
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A compound relative sentence can generally be stated in more than one 
way. 

Something regarding the collocation of relative clauses has already been 
said in the Syntax of Pronouns § 120 (g') (6). 

(2) The position of the relative clause in Persian often nearly corres- 
ponds to its position in English. Sometimes, the subject of the principal 
clause is introduced first for the sake of clearness, closely followed by its 
relative clause; the principal subject is then left to stand alone without a 
verb, while a secondary subject to a final finite verb is introduced to 
close the sentence. Kempson ^ points out that this construction is analogous 
to the old English “Mr. Pepy’s, his diary.” ^ Vide also §138 Order of 
Words (n) (18) to (21). 

(3) In modern frequently, and in classical Persian less seldom, two verbs 

(that of the subordinate and that of the principal clause) frequently come 
together at the end of a sentence; this construction is not considered bad, 
even by good writers.® y l^bou 

wilt set my mind at ease, and give me a solemn promise sufficient 
to tranquillize my heart — .” (Anvar, Suh,, East Trans., Chap. VII, St. 1) : 

^ chun hama rd rukhsat hard shal^s-l 

hi duzdida bud, tarsid (class.) “ when he had dismissed them all, the person 
who had committed the theft, began to feel afraid.” Vide also (6). 

(4) The antecedent to may be a demonstrative pronoun, an indefinite 
pronoun, a common noun,** a j^roper noun, or a personal pronoun. If the 

antecedent is a proper noun or a personal pronoun, it is by Indian grammarians 

^ . 

termed mawsuf ‘ that which is qualified,’ or mufassar ‘that which 

is commented on’ ; or simply haydn ‘ the explanation.’ In this case the 

connective ki is termed o!^ kdf-i haydn, and the relative clause 
mufassir*^ commenting on ” or muhayyin “ explaining (the antecedent),” 
or sifat “ the qualification.” 

In other cases, the antecedent is called mawsul\ the connective, 

vil^ kdj4 mawsul or ^ kaf-i sila; and the relative clause itself 

sila, A sentence containing a relative clause referring to such an 
antecedent is termed 

The pronoun of the relative clause is called or ^d^td ‘ that 

which refers to (the antecedent).’ 

^ “ Syntax and Idioms of Hindustani.’* 

2 Compare also “ Christ Ilia sake” and in modern Persian iXm ^ 
kttab~ash gum ahud ** Muhammad, his book was lost.** 

8 In mod. Per. write dad for kard and shakh^i duzd. 

Such a common noun may of restrictive relative clauses be preceded by a demon- 
strative pronoun or else followed by the demonstrative 
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A general term for antecedent is muqaddam ‘‘placed before.’^ 

Har kujd and jd-l hi, ^*51^ and are included in the term 

?.m-i mawsul. 

(5) Examples: — 

“ How miserably passes the time of women that do not know how to 
read and write” ^ qudr sol^t 

ml-guzarad awqdt4 zandn-l hi savdd na-ddrand ; ^ or j ^ 

chi qadr hardy i zandn-l hi hhwdndan va navishtan 
7iamudd7iand saJ^t muguzarad ; or 

zanhd-l hi ^wdrtdan nami-ddiiand chi qadr saMit mi-guzdrand. “It is very 
unkind to forget the past claims of aged servants that can no longer work” 

bi^vafdH-st huquq-i 7iawhardn4 sdUl^wurda rd fardmush hardan hi az hdr 
ujidda and; or ji Sj>j JU 

nawkardn-i sdUJ^wnrda t^ hi az hdr ufidda-and huquq-i ishdn rd 
fardmush hardan J^ayll hl-vaid^i-st. “Let that one of you precede who is 
qualified to take precedence” UU'^ 31 

<>Ab az miydnd shumd-hd har shales - 1 hi liydqat-i pish raj tan ddshta 
bdshad pish bi-ravad.'^ “Instantly report to me any unusual proceeding 

on his part that you may observe ” 31 (;y a^ y 31 a^^( 

jlko elf har amr-i hi hhildf-i ma'mul az u bi-binid fawr^^ mard az an 
mutiaW garddnid. “What anyone is in want of, shall be given him ” 

^ bi-har has harchi hdjat-ash bdshad ddda hhwdhad 

shud, “Whatever people thought they thought wrong” %i>/ 

td/ *>I^b mardura"^ harchi l^aydl har da bdshand gdkalat J^ydl 

harda-and (m.c.), “ What kind of a man is ho who eats no flesh? ” c;f 

s.' an chi jur insdriri-st higusht nami-khurad ? ^ ; {d)y^ 

?iami-Miirad = does not eat; certain); the Present Tense here indicates a 
reference to some one that does not eat meat ; the Aorist would indicate a 
doubt, as : A' a^ eif dn chi jur insdn l ' st hi gusht na- 

l^urad'*^ what vsort of man is he (may hebe) that eats no meat,” (i.e, “is there 
such a man? ”). “ Are your mother and sisters in the same house as yourself^” 

I la this sentence, the position of the relative clause corresponds to its position in 
the English sentence, 

^ Note the domonstrative ^ (preceding ) affixed to the qualifying adjective. 
Also note that nawkaran the logical subject has no verb, vide (o){2). 

8 Note the two verbs together at the end, vide (o) (3). 

4 Note the collocation, subject first and then the relative harchi. Also the two 

verbs could either be both in the Preterite, or both in the Perfect, with but slight change 
in signihcation. 

Collocation close to the English : or Aj aT j)^ vi;f 5 n chi 

fur insdn-i bdahad ki guaht na-khurad. 
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y A5' 5 mddar^ u Miipdhirhd-yat dar 

hamin Jchdna’l ki tu hasti hastand'^'i “ I practise the profession of marauding, 

which has come down to me from my father ” 

f\ pisha-yi rdhzanl ki nasl^^ ba^d^ nasl'^ hi~man raslda 

ast dar an hdquam (m.c.). “ What you tell me of the weight of air, is inconceiv- 
able ” cua. 3| i^A c;)} vazn4 kavd hUmizdn-l 

ki sJiumd mi-farmdyid ]diildf4 qiyds ast, “The women of poor folk, amongst 
whom is not maintained, work in the fields like men” 

C^« lifcy 1^^ j iJZAmkXJ L^l 

mardum4 faqir ki dar dnhd qdnun^i ru giriftan nisi zan u M]fWdhirhd-yi shdn 
misUi marddn dar kishtzdr kdr mi-kunand,^ “ The wages which are due to 
any one will be given” dnchi mavdjih-i 

har kas ast ddda J^ivdhad shud, * ‘ The price you named was absurd ’ ’ 
o^f y a>f an qlmaUi ki tu guftl hi-huda ast, The girl 

was some six years old — in short just the age of our Fatima” 

ix) MAAJ JUa duM^tar qarlh-i shash sal 

ddsht khuldm^ hi-^ainih ham-sinn-i Fdtima-yi md, 

(b) In (a) (3) it was stated that the subordinate and principal verbs 
sometimes come together at the end of the sentence. In a long sentence, 
however, with more than one relative or subordinate clause, as many as three 
verbs are found at tlie end of a sentence, even in good modern authors.^ 
The following example, far simpler than many, will suffice : — 

“In order to get rid, for a while, of the importunities and jealousy of 
his first wife, and also to acquire the good opinion of his father-in-law (who, 
although noted for clipping money, and passing it for lawful, affected to be 
a saint), he undertook a pilgrimage to the tomb of Husain at Kerbelah ” — 

tf. 

Hdji Bdbd of Isfahan) Jjt iDjjr** y ^1*^ cTi 

i Note that madar here remains singular in signification, though according 

to the general rule the plural termination added to the last of two nouns makes the 
first noun plural as well. 

i Two verbs at the end of a sentence, vide (a) (3). Note that the repetition of the 
locative case dar an is avoided after ki. In Urdu it would be inserted. 

5 Note the collocation — * Mr. Pepy’s, his diary * ; no verb to mardum-i 

faqir. Note that in y 2:5n u khwahirhoy the plural termination is added to the 

second noun only, though both are plural; \yj zanha would also be correct. In India 

riwdj-ipardawonldhe used, instead of y) qdnun-i ru giriftan. 

It would also be correct to turn this : i^yS yy e)yli 

y} Ji-o cwi zan u Mkwahirha-yi mardum-i faqir ki dar 

anha qanun-i ru giriftan nist, mistri rrwtrdan dar kishtzdr kdr mhkunand. 

An Indian would probably here say bas instead of kfiuld^. 

6 The ‘suspense’ is of course excessive. The sentence that follows has puzzled 
even Persians at the first reading. 

36 
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“ vs^l,^ C5‘;l‘^.^^ iSJ^^ j ,^r 

2 ?a 5 , hi-ddn l^aydl ki aqall^^ chand sabdh^l az dxirdri sar4 zan4 awal 
fdrigh shamd, va dar nazd-i pidar-zan-i tdza4 ^ ki bd inki dar bundan-i kindr-i 
dirham u dirmr va ravd^i-yi naqd4 nd-sara bi-jd-yi sara muzdyaqa naml-kard, 
dar sunan4 shar^ vadddb4 din da*vq4 pdyaddri ddsht, taqaddus-i bi-farushad, 
*dzimri Karbald shud. 

In the above quoted example the principal verb ^ ^*3^ *dzim4 

Karbala shud might be inserted between pas and bi-ddn T^aydl; 

the subordinate verb taqaddus i hi-farushad might then be con- 
strued with dar nazd-i pidar-zan4 tdza %p n)} ^ ;i>, while the first relative 

ki following these words would have for its verb o«^l^ v P^yciddri ddsht 
and the concessional clause ijbd inki . . . muzdyaqa 

nami-kard might be inserted between the first relative and its verb. 

(c) A statement can sometimes be more simply translated into a simple 
sentence, the relative clause being omitted, thus : ‘*He suffered a retribu- 
tion which was in accordance with his deserts,” can be more simply 
expressed by : JU^^f bi-tawr4 mundsib bi-mukdfdt4 

a*mdl4 Jdiud rasid^’^ than by JU^I tawr4 ki 

mundsib bud bi-mukdfdt-i a^mdUi Mud rasid, 

{d) A relative clause may often be converted into a conditional clause ; 
thus, shaMsy ki in juf khaydldt ddrad kafir 

ast ‘'a person who holds these opinions is an infidel,” may be rendered 
agar shaMs4 in jur — if a person holds — 

In long sentences this conditional equivalent is sometimes useful. 

§ 131. Predicative (Subordinate) Clauses. 

(а) Predicative Clauses are those which form part of the predicate and 
without which it would not be complete. These clauses are generally linked 
to the principal verb by the connective ki 

In classical Persian, the statement, or question, or order, etc., that 
completes the predicate, is generally in the form of direct narration.^ 

(б) In modern Persian the indirect narration is frequently used where the 
direct narration would be used in the classical language. The use of the 
indirect narration appears to be increasing in modem Persian. 


1 Note demonstrative ^ (before t $ ) affixed to the qualifying adjective. 

^ Or JU# (jSbb padUah-i ^amaJri hhud ra did, 

8 Oriental languages prefer the direct narration. In Hindustani, which is more 
dramatic than Persian, the direct narration is used much more than it is in classical 
Persian even. 
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“ He is not the man he says he is ’’ can in modern Persian be either in 
direct or indirect narration, as : — 

(1) iS jt u hi mi-^guyad man fuldn shahhs-am 

nist^ or (2) cla-s**) ^ hi 7 tvl'‘gVtyad falan shahJis astf n%S 0 

In modern Persian owb y U hi-u gufti td har-gashtan-it 

man mjd bash? would at once be taken to mean ‘‘did you tell him to Wait 
till my return ? ” but if a.wLi bdshad were used instead of bash, the meaning 
would be ‘‘ — your return.” 

Even in classical Persian the indirect narration is preferred in cases like 
the following : — 

ji J (sjOj h 

gurba-yi hamsdya rd dil bar ndla u zdrl-yi u bi-sul^t va muqarrar 
hard hi %n naivbat bi u bar sar4 da^vat hdzir na-shavad^ (Anv. Suh., Chap, 
I, Intro., St. 3), “the heart of the neighbour-cat melted at his lamenta- 
tions, and he resolved that he would not attend the feast without him.” 

Remark. — In English, the indirect narration is preferred ^ ; or the addi- 
tion of a clause is avoided either by using the infinitive as ‘‘ tell him to go 
home,” or by using a participle as, “ I thought of going to Yezd.” 

Native grammarians term the reported speech, whether in the 1st or in 
tlie 3rd person, maqula; even in the sentence bi-gu asp biydrad “tell 

liim to bring a horse ” the second clause is a maqula. 

(c) After verbs of commanding and forbidding etc., the indirect narra- 
tion is preferred, though the direct, as well as the indirect, narrations 
are employed, both in the classical and in the modern language: — 

h ^ b 'pddishdh jalldd rd farmud hi ru 

bi-ru-yi man urd bi^kush (class., direct) “the king ordered the executioner 
to put him to death in his presence”^: aH/ ^ bi- farmud td 

musdra'at kunand — (Sa‘dl) (indirect) ‘ ‘ he (the king) ordered them to wrestle” : 

~ ^ j) y ham nth 

sifdrish namud ki dar vaqt-i birun raftan az dar-i f^dna ruy bi-vdpas blrun 
raw td — (Trans. Hdfi Bdbd) (direct) ‘ ‘ she (my mother) further directed me 
to leave the house with my face towards the door, by way of propitiating a 
happy return from a journey undertaken under such inauspicious circum- 

1 The direct narration would also be right, in which case y tu would be substituted 
for^f u, and na-shavam for na-ahavad. 

The employment of the dramatic instead of the narrative style will frequently, of 
necessity , alter the tenses as well as the persons. 

8 For negative after verb of prohibition, vida § 122 (i). 

4 If hirkuahad were used instead of hi-kuah, the meaning would be “ the 
king ordered him to be beheaded in my (the speaker s) presence.** 
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stances” : ^ bumihtar bi-gu asp hazir hunad^ (m.c., in- 

direct) “tell the groom to bring the horse.” 

(d) The following examples illustrate the Direct Narration : — 

(1) ^ b ^ OkAii y ^4aiiklj^ 

Ali? ^^>0 sS dy c-^1^ j y'f sayydh-i glsuvdn bar tdft M ‘ Man 

'Alam-am,^ va bd qdfila-yi Hijdz"^ bi-sliahr dar dmad ki 'Az Hajj mt-dyam,^ 
va qasidorl pish4 malik burd ki^ * Man gujta-am^ — (Sa‘di) “a traveller 
twisted his ringlets (saying) * I am a descendant of 'Ali ’ ; and entered the 
city with the caravan of Hijaz (saying), ‘I am on the return journey from 
the Pilgrimage ’ ; and carried a qadda to the king (saying) that ‘ I com- 
posed it.’ ” 

(2) “ He sent word that he would come to-morrow” \^y 

u paygJkdmddd ki fardd khipdham dmad^ ; ‘ vide * (e) (1). Khwdhad 
dmad indirect, would also be right, but might refer to some third 

person. 

Remark, — The direct narration often occurs in subordinate clauses 
expressing purpose or resolution. Vide also (c). 

(3) “I am glad that you have come” Af 

{ or), khush-hdl-am ki shumd dmada id (or dmadid), 

(4) “I regret that I came ” I'O./of Af afsus mi-khuram ki 

chird dmadam (or drnada am) ? ^ 

(5) “ I fear that he will come to day ” man 

mhtarsam ki mahddd^ u imruz bi-ydyad. (For example of a negatively final 
clause vide also §133 (6) (2). 

(6) ‘ ‘ He asked me who I was ’ ’ y a^ ^ ^ pursid ki 

tu kisUi (also = “ who are yott ? ”) ; or ^ ^^y—pursid ki kistam (or coll. 
ki am) ? . 

(7) “ Ask if any one is there ’ ’ Aj bi-purs ki ^ kas-i dnjd 

hast? 

(8) “Tell him to go home” AS' ^ bi-u bi-gu ki bi-khdna 

bi-raw^*, oi better Ajy bi-ravad. Vide (e) (2). 


1 Or less common hazir kun. 

2 Hijaz the province of which Makkah is the capital. 

Or mVayam. 

A This could also be expressed by or) e/® 

az amadan-i Mkud afaua mt-khuram (or paehlman am). 

6 Or omit mahada; vide § 133 (a). 

® Ay a bf (but not agar) could be substituted for A^ ki, 

1 The indirect narration would nearly always be used in such a sentence, though 
the direct narration is correct. 
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(9) custom is to read the ^ paper daily'' jj) jA ^ 

a/oG ^adat4 man an ast ki har ruz ruz-nama "^ hi-J^wdnam. 

(10) *'1 thought of going to Tehran to-morrow” ti>y t>/cf 
Miaydham dmad ki fardd hUravam hi-Tahrdn ; or 

khaydl bi-man guft ki bi-raw bi-Tahrdn, 

(11) “I saw a gorilla advancing from the opposite direction 

‘^T 4^ sJjh iS rnan dldam ki yak nasnds4 taraf-i man 

ml-dyad*^ 

(12) “ Husain tells you to speak in his language ” U ^ 
c)jj Huaayn mi-guyad ki bi-zabdn-i md harf bi-zan; or 
bi-zabdn-i u harf bi-zani, 

Jiernark, — A person soliloquizing may , in direct narration, address him- 
self in the 1st or 2nd pers. according to the attitude he assumes towards 
himself (vide 4 & 10). Further examples: bi-in 

fikr uftddam ki chi khwdhi kardVit, “ I fell into this thought (that) “ what wilt 
thou (i.e. I) do ? ” ; or a^ bi-in fikr uftadam ki chi kunam'\ 

(direct). “ He wondered what he would do ” ar JUA. bi-in J^iydl 
uftdd ki chi kunam, or 4^*1^ a^ chi bhipdhi kard'l (direct). These 
two sentences might have different interpretations, if treated as indirect 
narration. 

(e) The following are modern colloquial examples of the Indirect Narra- 
tion : — 

(1) “ He sent word that he would come to-morrow ” 
paygtdm ddd ki fardd bi-ydyad [or 4^-0 mi-ayam] ; vide (d) (2). 

(2) “Tell him to go home” ahivi a5' ^ bi-u bi-gu ki bi-khdna 
bi-ravad. The direct narration though correct would not be used in m.o. in 
such a sentence, vide (d) (8). 

(3) “ He said that he was expecting you '’ iS (j 4 ^UjU^ 

U-w jandb-i 'dli rd ydd karda guft ki muntazir-i shumd *st; [or ‘‘ — 

munta^ir-i ishdn haatam ”]. 


1 The indirect narration would nearly always be used in such a sentence, though 
the direct narration is also correct. 

2 If a fj ra were inserted after A/oU jjj ruz-nama, it would mean the particular news- 
paper taken in daily. Mi-Mky>dnam could be used, but with a slightly 

increased force. 

8 Mt-amad might be substituted. This sentence in India would be drama- 
tically rendered by, Ojf ^ vJyb.) A' cM rul-blrtam ki naanas-i 

hi-tflraf-i' man ml-ayad “what do I see, but that a gorilla is advancing towards 
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(4) “Ask the ‘farrash’ his master is awake yet y 

ciz farrash bi-purs ki aghayash hi-dar ast‘^ ? 

(6) “ Ask the witness if he speaks * English ” <^3:^1 3 

«J;a. aa; shahid hi-purs ki angrizt harf mt-zanady 

(6) “ The four agreed among themselves to hunt in company ” 

jA j a/ haham ^ahd kardand ki biydyand 
va har chahdr tan bi-ittifdq-i yak dlgar shikar kunand^ 

(7) “He ordered me not to leave this place” (•jjy jl 

farmud ki az in jd birun na-ravam^ (class.). 

(8) “I came to ask Haydar whether you would go out riding to-day” 

JiiihoT man drnada budam az Haydar 
bi-pursam shumd ^ imruz savdr mi-shavid, — (Vazir-i Lankaran). 

(9) “That very moment he will go and tell the lihan that you have 

cast eyes on his intended” (*’>>•> j-3 SS e)U<^ 

hamdn sd^at mi-ravad bi-IUidn Jchabar mi-kunad ki iu bi-ndmzad4 u 
chashm duM'ia-iJ 

(10) ‘‘ I have told Nisa Khanam to sit in the hall, and should the Vazir 

appear, to come and tell us at once” jf\ ft aXa? ^u 

f;t« yjj bi-Nisd Khdmtm gufta-am tu-yi ddldn hi- 

nishinad ; agar vazir paydd shud^"^ bi-ydyad, zud ^ md> ra J^ahar kunad, 

(/) From the above remarks it will be seen that the same sentence can 
frequently be rendered either by the direct or the indirect narration ; in other 
words the same sentence may have two different significations. Though the 
following examples illustrate this ambiguity, it will be found in practice that 
it is apparent rather than real. 

The context, and in speaking the intonation or stress, effectually prevent 
misunderstanding. 


1 ^ hi, or hf ayUf or hf hi aya ; but not agar, 

^ Or direct narration, agha-yi shiiyna btdar astl 

5 Or direct narration, ^-*0 ml-zani. 

This could also be expressed in direct narration by '‘^h 

(3li3b j ha ham 'ahd kardand ki md har chahdr Uin mV 

aylm va hi-ittijdq-i yak dlgar shikar ml-kurhlm; or ^ *^1:^ 

jijsSJ hdham ^ahd kardand ki hi-ydyid ma har chahdr nafar hi4ttifdq-i 

yak dlgar shikar ml-kunlm. 

6 Or direct ma-raw\ * vide’ (c). 

6 Note that this is indirect narration. The direct narration ji}j 

ki vazir imruz savdr ml-shavand could be used but would not be so good. 

^ It would also be correct to say, ^3 plij ki Taymur 

bi-ndmzad-i shumd chashm duMkta cist (direct). 

® Paydd shud more dramatid than paydd bi-shavad. 

® From its position zud might refer to either the verb preceding it or following it. 



Examples:— 

(1) ‘‘He says my father is dead ’’ ^ muguyad 

iar-am murda asi (indirect : if direct ~ he says his father is dead.) Vide 

(ii) below. 

(2) “ He says his father is dead (i) ^ mt-gUyad 

lar-ash murda ^ ast (indirect) : (ii) ^ mi-guyad 

lar4 man murda ast (direct). 

(3) “He says your father is dead,” jt u 

•guyad ki pidar-i shumd murda ast (indirect). 

The indirect narration would ordinarily be used as in the above mentioned 
imples. 

The Persian of No. (3) would never be interpreted by the direct 
rration. Were it to be so interpreted, it would signify in English, “ He says 
father is dead ” (lit. He says thus ‘your father is dead’). The direct 
rration for No, 3 would be, mi-guyad pidar4 Zayd 

rda ast, 

(4) “He asked me who 1 was” y y^ ^ az man 

^sld ki ktstam (indirect). 

“He asked me who he (the speaker) was ’ ’ , i.e. “ he said to me ‘ who am 
’ ” y y a az manp%irs%d ki ktstam (direct) ; vide also (d) (6). 

Remark L — More than one grammarian has stated that the oblique 
•ration does not exist in Persian. It is however often used. 

A Persian servant delivering a message from his master usually says : 

j (if d gh d saldm 

rasdnand va mt-guyand mumkin ast Imruz hi-J^idmat-i shumd bi-rasand ? 
,c.). In Kerman, the writer has never heard tlie direct narration used in 
h a message. 

Remark II . — Possibly the two constructions account for the difference in 
se in certain subordinate clauses, thus; %<^yva*da mt-kunam 

hi-ydyam may be indirect narration “ I promise to come,” while 

at va^da ml-kunam ki Ichwdham dmad ^ may be direct narration “ I 
mise this that ‘ I will certainly come ’ ” : 

na-rastd ki u hiyayad"^ “I did not think he would come” (indirect), 
i a/ bi-M^aydUam na-rasid ki u l^ipdhad dmad^ 

’ect) : y cJUiu bi^khaydl at mi ra^d man imruz 

lldan^i tuna-ydyam% (indirect); ( or ) ... culUiu blMaydl^ 

-‘Uamudyam (or Wiawham dmad ?) (direct). 


1 This might also refer to some third person. 

2 The construction with the Present Subjunctive (the Aorist) is preferable in 
iern Persian. When the Future Indicative is used instead of the Present Subjunctive 
j more forcible than the latter. 
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{g) The following examples illustrate other Predicative Clauses : — 

(1) “I am fortunate in your arrival 
m az sa'adat4 man ast ki * shurm dmadid. 

(2) It is impossible he escaped by this road ^^ 4 *^ 

jtji mumkin mst ki u az in rah firdr karda bdshad.^ 

(3) ‘‘How did you know without counting that they were sixty?” 

or) na-shimurda chi taivr 

ddnisiid ki tshdn shast nafar hudand (or hastand, according to idea). 

(4) “ What did I see on reaching there but that the straw was on fire” 

^ dnjd raslda chimi-hinam ki kdh dtash 

glrifia ast ? (Afghan) : (as this construction is uncommon in modern Persian 
and not always intelligible, it is better to say 

dnjd raslda chi didam ki kdh dtash girifta (m.c.). 

(5) “ He put a mirror into his hand and said ‘now look at yourself and 

me, and see if there is any difference at all between us * ” Aju'f 

^ hi-dasUi %i 

d^ina ddda guft hdld surat4 J^ud-at rd bl-hin va taraf4 man nigdh kun^ 
va bidnn dyd farq4 miydn-i md hast ? 

(6) “ An idea came into my head to go to Yezd ” <$>•! 

hi-1AaydUam rasid ki bi-Yazd bi~ravam. 

(7) “I do not know what answer to give to the manager’s letter” 

0 hayrdn^an\ ki kdghaz-i ndzir rd chi javdb 

bi^TiavlsamJ^ 

(8) “ I saw it stated in a newspaper that there would be an eclipse of 
the sun on the 3rd of this month” 

( oJm or) wliif dar ruzndma-% navishta, ^ didam ki dar 

idnMhi siyyum-i in mdh dftdb khwdhad girift (or kusuf^ vdqi^ khiydhad shud), 

(9) “ It is to be regretted that I gave him permission ” 

A>' jd-yi-ajsus ast ki chird hi-u ijdzat dddam (direct nar.) 

(10) “ People began to be afraid that the police would hear the noise 

and burst into the house” o lb 

mardum bind kardand biAarsidan ki mabddd gazma gijdwghd 
rd shunida bi-zur ddMpil-i kh^na shavand. 


1 Ki “ in that.” 

® Subjunctive to express doubt: karda ast would be incorrect after 

mumkin nut. 

8 — surat-ikhud-atvamard hi-hin Aj \yQ j would mean “ look at 

your own reflection and at mine.” 

♦ Or better ki chi javab-i kd^oz-i ndzir rd bi-navisom A;^ 

^ Navishta As^jj for a printed as well as a lithographed newspaper. 

6 But hhusuf “ eclipse of moon.” 
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(11) “I saw it stated in the Adab^ that a meeting of the Anjuman'^ 

would be held at two o’clock on Saturday” aT 3d 

orjiy or) orU dar 

ruz-ndma-yi * Adah’ navishta dtdam kt dar ruz-i shamha sd^at-i du in'iqdd-i 
Anjuman darplshast (or inHqdd-i Anjuman J^^pdhad bud, or Ichipdhad shud). 

(12) “ He boasted that he would checkmate him without his queen” 

oU oil u Idf zad hi man Farzin-i khud rd 

bar ddshta mdt ml-kunam. 

(13) “ I have a strong suspicion that he too was concerned with you 

in this highway robbery ” h t\j c;U? 

gumdn-i ^ (jJidlib ast ki u dar In rdh-zanl bd shiimd dast-ydr buda ast, 

(14) “You did a very imprudent thing in setting him free without 

security ” f;^t sMimd jur^at 

kardid ki bi-zamdnat urd Maids kardid. 

(15) “ You did a great service to the Government in putting down the 

rebels at the very first” jf U^- 

shumd Mayll khidniat^ bi-hukumat zdlilr kardid ki az 
hamdn ibtidd mufsiddn rd sdkit namudid. 

(16) “ He told my son he was coming to my house to-morrow ” 

oaj<>A. Ai Axkt u bi-farzand-am ^^ gufta^ ki fdrdd Midmnt-i 
pidar-at mi-rasam. 

(17) “1 entreat you to overlook this my first offence” 

(^^.y multamis hastam ki az in taqsir-i aival-am ^ dar gnzarid, 

(18) Compare the following : — 

(i) “I could not guess from liis countenance that he would deceive 
me” ( h ^3 U ) Ar JUi.a .1 y 3' azqiydja-yiu 

ihtimdl nami-raft ki gul bi-zanad^ (or Mwdhad zad, or mi-zanad)^ Here the 


1 Published in Meshed {Mash-had). 

Anjuman lit. “ committee.” The Zardushtis ordinarily have a weekly 

meeting called the Anjuman at which religious and commercial business is transacted, 
and culprits are sentenced to bastinado or lino for small offences. There is an Anjuman 
in Bombay. 

With or without iza/at. In m.c. generally giman. 

* “ Service to the Government ’* could also be well rendered by dawlat- 

J^hwahl, which corresponds to the Indian expression MLayr-khu’ahi. 

6 Farzand means child, male or female, young or old. 

^ For Ow%«*t Aiii^ guft ast. 

7 Or avvalln-am. 

3 — naml tavanistam qiyas hi-kunam ki marU gid MkW^kad zad 
c{^? \yo it shows that he did afterwards deceive. 

® In Hindustani either deid hogd or devega. 
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Aorist leaves it doubtful whether he has or has not cheated; but the Fut 
signifies that he has cheated. 

(ii) Hd) Jj^ \yo A5' JUi^l jt jt az qiyafa-yi u ihtimalnamx-^ 

hi mara gul zada bdskad (m.c.) *‘from his countenance it did not apj 
probable that he would have deceived me (as he has done).” 

(iii) az qiydfa-yi-u ihthndl nam%-ra^ 
xnard gul rm-zad (m.c.) “from his countenance it did not appear probj 
that he was deceiving me.” 


§ 132 . Subordinate Clauses (continued). 

Adverbial (Temporal, Local, and Modal) Clauses. 

(a) Those adverbial clauses dealing with time, place and manner 
now be dealt with. 

Their construction nearly resembles that of relative clauses, vide § ] 
i.e. the adverbial clause with vaqt-% ki^ “ when ” ; y<t> har vaqt-\ 

“whenever” ; jdrt ki “where” ; har jd-% ki, or har I 

“ wherever ” ; hutawr-% ki “ as, in the manner that ” ; j\ az taraf 

“from the direction that,” etc., usually stands first, being followed by 
prineipal clause with or without the correlatives mentioned in (c?).^ 

Remark. — A (“adverbial clause”) does not in Persian m 

a subordinate adverbial clause as in English, but merely a clause that < 
tains an adverb of place. 

(b) The particle Af ki may take the place of aC|^j vaqUl ki “ whei 

or \\ az vaqUi ki “since,” usually when the adverbial clause is 

initial; ^iSsiS jU 1^^ a^Lo man ki shumd ra didam bi-u guftam=^ 

man vaqt-i ki shumd rd didam hi-u guftam “ W 
he went, another came ’* ^ ba'd digar-l di 

{m.c. only) = ba'd az dnki raft digar-i dmad. 

(c) Td li, with the verb preferably in the affirmative,® means * unt 
vide § 123 (e). 

(d) The correlatives are hamdn vaqty c>Ua hamdn jd^ ^ 

hamdn taur, oUa hamdn taraf, etc. 

(e) “ Somehow or other ” is rendered by AS' ( b ) 

bi-hartawr-i (or bi-har qiam-i) ki bud, etc. “ As before ’ ’ by or 


1 Or c/iun, dar hangam-l ki , Mn-l ki “ when.’* 

* The normal shape and order of tJie clauses are those of the line: ** Where the 
sucks, there suck I.” 

S In Hindustani, when jahtak signifies “ until * * 6r yahdnt ak ki, it is correctly folio 
by the verb in the negative, but when it means “ whilst ’* by the affirmative verb ; 
“ Hindustani Manual,** L. 38 (6). 
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or or kama-fi, 's-sabiq, or misl-i pish, or misUi plshtar. ‘‘Still 
(as before),” by hamchunan} 

(/) ‘ ‘ Before that ' ' and ‘ ‘ after that ’ ’ are rendered by 
ki, qahlaz anki\ and by ACfjf i^iha*d az an ki, pasaz an hi. 

{(j) Examples : — 

(1) “I cannot help laughing when I recollect the matter” 

( or) (•wh har vaqt-i'^ ki an amr 

ydd-am mi-dyad mara T^anda mugirad (or hi-iJ^tydr mi^khandam). 

(2) “1 enjoy good liealth since I came here” j^i )\ 

az vaqt'i ki injd dmada-am J^ud^ rd saldmat mi-hinam, 

(3) ‘ ‘ Sit in tlie verandah till I return” b dar ayvan 

hi-nisldn id man hi-ydyam\ or ;<> b id man na-ydyam dar 

ayvan hi-nishm (rare). Vide § 123 (e). 

(4) ‘^It is a long time since (that) my father died” 

vdlid-am muddat-i st ki marhum shuda. 

(5) “ Every one will have leave to go wherever he pleases ” 


«*i /far has Jiar-jd bi-khwdhad bi-ravad murakhjdias ast, 

(0) “He went off* in the direction he came from” 
cJ^Jr az iaraf-i ki dmad bi-hamdn taraf rajt ki raft.^ 

(7) “Sweep out all these carriages before the train starts” j\ crt;} 

f; (U or) pish az dnki gdri^ haraka 

hi-kunad hayna-yl in kdliskahd (or dahbahd rd) jdrub kun. 

(S) “The only plan I could think of was to go myself” 

bi-jiiz inki khud-am bi-ravam^ Inch hi-*aql-am na-rasid. 

(9) “ Both of us are all but caught ” y yLi U md 

liar du, qarih ast^ ki giriftar bi-shavim. 

(10) “When you yourself see them eating you will admit that I am 
right ” J^a>‘ Aj or ^ 

Cams! ^^JC J j 3 A^ vaqt-i ki Jdpud4 shumd ishdn rd dddid (or bi-bimd) ki chi 

tawr mi-Mlurand, qabul ml-kunid ki qaivl-i man sahih asiJ 


jawhar-i agar dar khilab uftad hamchunan nafis ast va (ihubdr gar bi-falak rasad ham 
chtinan khasls (Gul. , Bk. 8, 55). In mod. Pers.^^ hqmdn f^awr or bazham, for 
ham clmnan. Misl-i pish could not be used here. 

Or A> hargah ki. 

8 Not amadam. 

* CaJj iS 05; rajt ki raft (m.c.) “he went right off,” i.e. without hesitating or 
looking back. 

6 From the Hindi gafi any “ carriage or cart.” 

6 Note the Persian Pres. Subj., for the English Past Pot. 

f Note dramatic ast. Bast gujta am Alif o^t; could also be used ; and also 
f agar “ if ” could be substituted for vaqt-l ki. 
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(11) “You have no resource left but to take service” 

f siva^yi inki nawkari kunid chdra^l ^ digar nisL 

(12) “Sit where my voice may be heard” aT ^^51^ 

jd-i hi-nishin ^ ki sadd-yam rd hi-shinam. 

(13) “Wherever you find any curiosity bring it to me just as it is” 

(j^ aj i^T ^ Jiar kujd ki chiz4 antikad '^ 

didi an rd hi-jinsih hard-yi man hi-ydvar, 

(14) “ I saw what was in his mind before he could make any complaint” 

ynsh az dnki shikdyat kunad md ft 

zamlr-ash^ rd darydftam, 

(16) “ His eyes were no sooner closed than he was in another world” 
c>Ua jL^ j chashm hastan harncin va hWavdlim-i digar ^ 

raftan liamdn. 

(16) “ He could not have gone five or six steps when he heard a man’s 
voice close by” 

panj shash qadam hishtar na-rafia hud ki daf'ai^^^ sadd-yi mard-i nazdlhi Ichud 
shunid, 

(h) As in conditional and causal clauses § 128(c?) and § 133(e)], 
the Future Indicative can in classical Persian often take the place of the 
Aorist or the Present, as : — 

o*lip cXx-o ^ jlAu ^ 

j-i c;T y M; iJ chun 

Afandagdr HaqqSuhhdnuh^va ta'^dlq hukmd bi-nafdz I^ivdhadrasdnid^ hi mild 
gAdflat dida-yi basirat-i bindydn rd lira va khira garddnad id rdh-i Uialdsi az 
dn hukm b tr ishdn pushida shavad (Anv. Suh., Chap. I, S. 18) “ and when the 
Creator, the Most High God— may He be sanctified — causes His decree to 
issue, He clouds and darkens the eye of the vision of the clear-sighted with 
the anointing needle of negligence, so that the way of escape from that 
mandate becomes hidden to them, for — 


■* Or chara-yi dlgar-l nisi (vulg,). 

* Note that jd-l and ki are separated. 

3 Antique (Eur.), used in Persian for any good thing or rare thing, however new, 
A newly woven good carpet would be called Tuh fa is any choice article 

that has not yet become common. 

* Ma ft zamlr “ that which (is) in mind.’* 

^ If the singular ^alarn were used, it would imply death or departure from 
this world, 

6 In modem Persian ml-rasanad^ Present tense “ (when) he does/’ or 

hi-rasanal (when) he may do.*' 
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§ 133. Subordinate Clauses (continued). 

Adverbial (Final and Causal) Clauses. 

(a) Those adverbial clauses dealing with the end or reason, i.e., Final 
and Causal clauses, will now be dealt with. 

Final clauses are constructed like Predicative Clauses [mc?e § 131 (a)], 
being linked to the principal clause by a final conjunction ^ ki, b td^ or U 
td ki, or b aS" ki td. 

Clauses negatively final and introduced in English by the conjunction 
‘lest,’ are introduced in Persian by the phrases \ mdbddd, ox 
Khudd na-karda : or else by ki ‘ that ’ with the verb in the negative. 
Examples of these conjunctions have been given. 

JJndev Huruj4^lllatdi,\\di Kalimdi-i^Illat, native grammarians include both 
the final and the causal conjunctions; they are : — 

) 3^ ■ L.^t3 ‘ 

(b) Examples of Final Clauses 

(1) “My companions held out inducements to the end that I might 

journey in their company ” ^ ^ ^ Lr^ 

rufaqd-yam matd iaryhlb kardand^ td - man nlz bi-hamrah-i ishdn sajarkunam} 

(2) “ Keep your hand here lest the child should awake and feel fright- 
ened” dasUai rd hamin jd bi. 

guzdr mabddd bachcha biddr shuda bi-tarsad. 

Here ( 43 ^ Khuda na-karda could be substituted for mabddd. 

If however a' ki were substituted for!jbU/o mabddd, the sentence would have 

to be reconstructed h - tS 

(Xvc-y Af A^j U;)<^ ^^^x^itdasUat rd hainmjd bi guzdr ki bachcha hiddr 

na-shavad va nadarsad, or dast-at rd hamlnjd bi-guzdr td bachcha ki * bl-ddr mi- 
shavad na-tarsad, 

[The sentence *>^3^ a^j A^jfoXj dast-at rd hamlnjd 

bi-guzdr ki bachcha biddr shuda na-tarsad would mean “place your hand here 
so that the child may wake up but may not be frightened.”] 

(3) “I should not wonder if he has deceived you, in order to get some- 
thing for himself ” e,>A 31 b 4>Ab Aliy (j ( 4 .^ 


1 Kardand here implies that ‘ I agreed to go with them.’ Ml-kardand 

would leave the matter doubtful. 

ft Or AS'b td ki, or lii A^ ki td, ov sS ki alone. 

8 This final clause can be converted into a predicative claase by substituting 
A^ ki for Ij td and employing the direct narration, as : A^ OJCy t 

U rufaqa-yam mara taryhV> kardand ki hamrah-i ma biya. 

* Ki iT “ when.” 
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« 5 >iU man ia'xijjub nami kunam ki u shuma ra farljta 
tdaz In miydn 7jak chiz-l "dHd-i Mkud-ash hi-shavad) or \y ^ 
— G t3vwb chi ' ajab ki turd farifta bdshad td — ; or— ‘a^ 
agar — . 

(4) Writeme word of his departure, in order that I may set c 
preparations for his reception” 

j\ az dnjd tdrif^-i harakat-ash rd bi-navistd id man dar ta\ 

pishvdz-i^ u hdsham (m.c.). 

(5) Grease his palm a little lest he put a spoke in our wheel ’ ’ cui. 
cJivx! U ilx>U/o b Aj tjy pish az vaqt urd bi-hin td dar mu'di 

md mukhil na^shavad (m.c.). 

(6) ‘‘ He shook the pot to find out what it was filled with ” 

( jj Ij ) b dig rd takdn dad td maHum 

ki dar an cliist (or pur az chist ^). 

(7) Chastisement ought to be inflicted, to the intent that peoj)] 

see it and take warning” ^ (0^ 

az in sahah tamhih kardan Idzim ast id^ mardum dlda Hhrat girand, 

(c) Unlike final clauses. Causal Clauses generally precede the pr 
clause (after the manner of temporal, local and mod til clauses), 
are introduced by the causal conjunctions ‘since,’ ‘ because,’ 
or chunki^ az dnjdd ki, j\ az baski,^ chi, 

azin jihat ^ etc., c>f yhj bind bar an ki, chirdki, zzX^ibi 

in ki, etc. 

The correlatives are cu^:pij} ji az in jihat, 3 sabab, etc 

Causal clauses may also follow the principal clause. 

{d) Examples of Causal Clauses (aJU^ : — 

(1) ‘‘As this verb is intransitive, the sign of the agent is n( 

with the past tenses^” C}^ 

cUli chunki in fiH Idzim ast az in sabab dar sighaha-y 

aldmat’i fdHl nami-dyad. Vide also No. (6). 

(2) “ You had better post a sentry here too, for this ravine is, 

speak, the postern of this place ” L? 

1 Or istigbal. 

2 Or AJ t)j\ y pish az vaqt dam~i u ra hi-hin. Also fj 

jb iam-i shah ra bi-u bi-gu “ tell him the countersign.” 

5 Vulgarly purd chist. 

^ Or iS ki. 

6 For classical and m.c. meanings of azbas ki ‘ vide’ elsewhere. 

« The id ki is frequently separated from y az an jihat. 

7 The term (Adfd oysb harf-i ta'lll “ a causal particle,*^ includes such parti 
ji and all the final particles. 

8 Urdu grammar. In India laziml is generally used for ** intransitive 
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(^j| jAiVo AiLL hihtar m ast ki mjd ntz pasbdn-t va ddnd 
chunki in rud^lMna guyd madM^aUi * maJ^fl-yi %n mahall ast, 

(3) “I cross-examined him, because they say he was one of the deceased 

man’s intimates ” )\ ^ 

(S^^J sa6a6 ^ jarh mt-kardam ki ^ mardum rm-guyand 

in shakhs yak-i az rufaqd-yi mard-i mutavaffa ^ bUd. 

(4) ‘‘ Do not take his part, for his criminality is unquestionable ” 

Jljt A^ himdyat-i urd na-kunid az in 

jihaL ki u Id kaldm muqassir ast, 

(6) “Inasmuch as nothing was found against me in the informers’ 
statements, I was not summoned” 

\yo CA/o^Ca^ cxAi ckunki dar izhdrdt4 mulMirin irdd-i bar zidd4 man ydft 
na-shud hukumat mard na-talabid. 

(6) “ As this verb is transitive the sign of the agent is used ” cUa fy \ 

JUitLflf (Ji:l3 chun in fiH muta^addi-st * ‘aldmat-i fd^il 

isti'mdl mi-shavad, ‘ Vide’ No. (1). 

(7) “ As he learned English in his childhood, he must be more or less pro- 
ficient in the language ’ ’ fj (jb; (•bf )C> 

o^b Ai^f^ djli b chUn dar ayydmri tufuliyyat zabdn-i Inglisi ra ydd girifta 
ast lihdza mahdraUi kam yd bish-i bay ad ddshla bdshad, 

(8) “ As you are fond of obliging me, I feel sure you will not grudge me 

(help) in this matter” b 

AftjUoxj az has ki^ 1^diir-am rd ^aziz mi-ddnd yaqin ast kidar in amr 
niz muzdyaqa na-l^wdhid kard, 

(9) “You ought to confess your fault, for reconciliation is impossible 

without it”® ca.-^ )\y\ ^ \y) 

bdyadki bi4aqsir-i Jchud iqrdr kuni nrdAci bi-gh(xyr4 iqrdr dsJdi kardan mumkin 
nisL 

(e) As in conditional and temporal clauses, the Future Indicative 
sometimes in classical Persian takes the place of the Present Tense, as : 
y iS lii o^b 

cuuxf^ c 5 bflAj olflLti b chun 'dqibat-i kar raldhUi 


I In m.c. mahhraj is generally used for the throat, as: tijb jt 

az maMkraj bayad Mkxpand “ pronounce the Arabic guttural letters well out of the 
throat.” 

Note that y az In aahab is separated from ki, 

8 Generally applied to a Christian or a Jew. Marlium for a Muslim. 

4 Note the correlative y az In jihat or t«^^ lihasjd is omitted : it could of 

course be inserted. 

6 Chunki more modern than az has ki A^i^ aCkO j\ . 

® Instead of the pronoun * it *, it would be better in English also to repeat the noun 
— “without confession.” 
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zindagi hi-gharqah4 fand Mipahad uftdd mt-J^wdham ki har-ohand zudtar 
f^vd rd az maziq~i ta' alluqdt4 dunyd bi-fazd-yi rdhat-dbddd ^uqbq rasdnam : — 
(Anv. Suh,, Chap. IV, St. 11) “ and since in the end the goods of life must 
fall in the whirlpool of annihilation, I desire with all possible speed to 
transport myself from the narrow strait of worldly things to the expanse 
of the blissful regions of Eternity.”—(East. trans.). 

(/) If the causal clause precedes the principal, the conjunction may 
be omitted, as: garni ast birun nami-ravam 

= birun naml ravam chunki havd garni ast = 

ouwi} \j<t chunki havd garm ast birun naml ravam, 

§ 134 —Co-ordinate Clauses. 

(a) “Another form of the Compound Sentence is that in which a simple • 
sentence is extended by the annexure of co ordinate clauses . These differ from 
subordinate clauses in being accessory, or even antithetic to the leading 
sentence, rather than explanatory of its parts. They may indeed be con- 
nected with it by conjunctions augrnentatively appropriate to the meaning 
they convey, but are constructively independent, and this too though they 
may have common terms. 

“Co-ordinate Clauses may be conveniently classed as (1) Appositive, 
(2) Adjunctive, (3) Alternative, (4) Adversative. 

“The appositive or collateral relation is that in which no intermediary 
conjunction unites the clauses — ^ —Kempson. 

(b) The following are a few m.c. examples of Appositive Clauses : — 

31 ^ (J^ ^31 ^ b jf 

az dsdr-i pd ml-ddnist ki rdh-raw az chi qabll ast va az kujd bi-kujd muravad ; 
bdr-ddr ast yd bi-bdr (Tr. H. B. Chap. V) “ from the foot-tracks he was able to 
discern whatever had travelled that way, and whence travelling and whither; 
and also whether laden or unladen. ' ’ [ Fa or ya^nl is understood after ml- 

ravad, but the omission of the Copulative makes the sentence more dramatic]. 

“Say ‘ Sir ’ to others and ‘ Sir ’ will be said to you ” 
durust bi-gu durust bt-shinaw^ (m.c.) : “I gave you this order, did I not? ” 
a] »c>f in farmdn rd bi4u ddd budam-na ?\ “I have never heayd 

the name of the man, to say nothing of never having seen him '' mA 

Ij j** I; ism-i an mard rd ham na-shunida am dddan rd bi~ 

guzdrtd kimr ♦ (m.c.) : “ well I have enjoyed a sight of you ; please God I shall 

soon hear you speak ” jlitf bdr-t 


1 A complex sentence may also be so extended. 

^ Hindustani Ji kaho ji kahl^^o. 

^ Hzzat mi4tvarad (ra.o.). 

^ Or classically — chi ja-yi dldan. 
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dldar muyaasar shud guftdr niz agar Kbudd bi-Mtpdhad f^ipdham shumd (Prof. 
S. T.) : ‘‘ the earth moves round the sun, I allow. Why * allow ' ? Say rather it 
does so move’' Ufljjiia. aT jtj aSb 

gtram dunyd dawr-i dftdb mi-gardcud Oiram cMrd? Bcdki ch%nan bi-gu ki 
haqiqat^^ mt-gardad (m e.): *‘I looked for him in all directions — not a trace 
of him could be found'* it y *aqab i u injd 

dnjd gasJitam ; * Mch asar-i az u na ydftam (m.c. ) : “ why should I object ? I am 
at the service of my friends ’ * i^tiraz chird ^ 

man Middim-i ahbdb kastam : “it is easy for some people to lie, difficult for 
others'* cuv»} iS^jf hardy-i ha^z-i darugi 

guftan dsdn ast, bardy-i ba‘z-l mushkil (m.c.) : “ some are devoted to philoso- 
phy, others have a greater liking for mathematics” 

(^'<^ha*^ibardy4 Hlm-i hikmat"^ mi-mirand, ha^z4 
dlgar shawq4 riydzi darand: “the higher I ascended the lighter the air 
became ” c^yb yfc (yo; “the morel 

cherished you the lazier you became*’ ( or ) [y 

(c) The Adjunctive Conjunctions enumerated by native 

grammarians are — j va, pas, u^y**** sipas^ ntz, and ^ ham. Adjunctive 

Clauses * — 

(1) In these the principal connective is ‘and’, which may denote 
simultaneity of action, or antithesis. 

Examples “ What is right is one thing and what one wishes is another ' ’ 
Ji j saldh dlgar ast va Jchwdhish-i dll dlgar 

(m.c.) : “ nausea (of cholera) was no sooner felt than Fate* overtook him” 

^l*jk ^Iwai j h*. ijt* yj:J^:*-hdlat4qayyhamdn hUd va rasidan4 gazd* 
yi mubram^ hamdn : “ what comparison is there between the Raja Bhoj and 
Ganga, the oilman j shdhkujd va gadd kujd ? : “ such a big 

business as this, and you not to know of it! ** amr-l 

bi4n huzurgi va tu 6?-Ma6ar!”: “look at your own insignificance before 
you abuse others *’ \) c).>’o i!tj J^ud^at ra nigah hun 


1 Or an tjaraf va in tfxraj nigah kardam. 

4 Or faylaavfiyya Gr. , or falaafa Ar. form. 

3 When a number of clauses are connected by ^ , as : oj) <>>of 4^3 

Zayd amad va niahast va 6a*d azdn raft, the sentence is called <d*A. 

^ “ Many Muslims hold that Fate is, in some respects, absolute and unchangeable ; 
in others that it admits of alteration; and almost all of them act, in many of the affairs of 
life, as if this were their belief. In the former case, it is called * el-hada ehmokkam . in 
the latter, ‘ eUkada eUmuhram ’ (which term, without the explanation, might be regarded 
as exactly synonymous with the former).’* — ^ne*a Arabian Nights, 

Compare ajalri majitunh (beyond which period a man cannot possibly live), and ajalri 
mu*aUaq (accidental death that may occur before the previous period). 

6 KahUh Rnjn Bhoj aur kahah Oanga tell, a common Hindustani proverb. 

37 
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va dushnam ^ bi-huzurgdn dddan rd (or add ma-dih) : “ my son and capable 
of theft ! ” ^ pisar-i man va duzdJi! “ this amount of labour 

and you gasp for breath ! ' m qadr zahmatkashidan 

va nafas zadanl: “it is he property of lodestone to attract iron, and the 
nearer the iron is placed to it, the greater is the attracting force” 

h o^f 

AjjU i^3 dar 8ang4 magnates m hhassiyyat ast ki dhan rd jazb mi 
kunad va har qadr dhan nazdiktar bdshad ® hamdn qadr quvva-yi jdziba bishtar 
ast^: ‘‘ it is not advisable to leave him to live alone, accordingly^ do you 
and he continue together ’ ’ jt ^ \jy 

urd tanhd guzdshlan maslahat mat bindbar^ in ahumd va u bdham hi-mdnid, 

(2) If the adjoined clause implies a logical sequence of thought, tlien for 
va, may be substituted pas “ then” ; bdz “ again ” ; ^^'d^ “again, after- 

wards * yX^ bindbar in “ therefore.” Examples : — ' ‘ There has been a ter- 
rible dacoity in this village; accordingly the village governor has come in 
person to investigate it ’ ’ lb 

*>‘^1 dar in dih rahzani-yi gi,drib4 vdqi* shuda ast 

bind-barin Aqd~yizdbit f^ud-i shdn bi-nafsih bi-jihaUi tahqiqdt tashrif dvarda and 
(m.c.) : “ he asked for you, so you must go ” oi; Mji I; 

ishdn ism’atrdgiriftaand,pasbdyad raft : “His Excellency presented mo with 
a watch ; well it was of no use to mo ; for four days I kept thinking I would 
return it, then I thought he would be offended, so at last I retained it” 

HazraUi Ajall yak 

ad'at-i marhainat farmudand-khub bi-chi dard4 man mi-MwurdI Td chalidr ruz 
fikr mi-kardam ki pas bi diham, bdz Jchaydl kardam ki dilgir Jchivdhand shud; 
dkhir sd^at rd nigdh ddshtam : “first that man came, then this one ’ ’ 
ijXi avval dn mard dmad ba^d in yak-i : ‘ ‘ the wood is damp 

and yet you ask why it does not burn ’ ’ ^ jU c^f y 

hizam tar ast, bdz ham mi-pur si ki chird nam%-suzad% (m.c.): “what 
need was there for him to put in his oar? Then too he had no 
right to contradict me ” ^^\j\ ^ oy a^jf 

muddJchala-yi u chi Idzim bud ? va az dn guzashta radd-i qawl-am niz jihat 
na-ddsht. 


1 In m.c. often pronounced dushmun (for dushnum), by educated Persians even. 

^ If hamln were used here it would mean only this.” 

£ Orowiwt 

♦ Or ml ahavad. 

5 In Urdu a^U^ churmnchi would be correct, but not in modern Persian : — iisko 
aktld chhorjdna maalafyat nahinrohunanohi turn aur wuh sdth raha karo. 

® Not chfidnehi which might, however, be used by Indians and Afghans 

for ‘‘ accordingly,* ' even at the beginning of a sentence 
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Remark, — What are apparently adjunctive clauses introduced by 
^ therefore ’ or a synonym, are in reality principal clauses which are preceded 
by causal clauses with the conjunction chunkij etc., understood, as: — 

“ It is not advisable to leave him to live alone, accordingly let you and 
him continue together ” may also be rendered by 4ii 

j\ j U-i, f chunki ura tanha guzdshtan maslahat nist lihdzd 

shumd va u bdham bi-mdmd, 

{d) Alternative clauses are joined : — 

(1) By the conjunction t? yd, or ^ va yd or,” as : <--^5 aaJUa) 

Jf};! chanddn mubdlagjta dar vasf^i Ishdn kardl va suWiarihd-yi parishdn guftl 
ki vdhm tqsavvur kunad ki zahr4 jdqa rd tarydq and, va yd kalid-i J^azina-yi 
arzdq (Sa‘di) : jl JiJb bj ^ 

^3 birhamdn qdnV bud ki gdh gdh bu-yi mush4 az surdMh^ 
shunidi va yd naqsh4 pd-yi u bar ru-yi ta^ta~yi khdk bi-didl (Anw. Suh. , 
Chap. I, St. Ill) ‘‘it (the cat) was content if occasionally it smelt the 
odour of a mouse from its hole, or saw the print of the foot of one on 
the surface of a board (East. Trans.): 

md-bayn4 tu va u hick J^uaumat4 ast ydna%'*^ is there any enmity between 
you two or not ? ” 

The pleonastic va is seldom used in connecting two short clauses unless 
tiiere are two yd. 

In some phrases the “or” is omitted, as: Avo y^ du si kitdb 

“ two or three books” : yaki du td “ one or two ” : b cuAa caaa 

haft hasht dah td^ “about seven or eight” or “about nine and ten ” : 
li ^ dah blst si id\ 5^ chihal\ chihil panjdh, 

etc. ; but jiUAa hashtdd navad or jiy navad sad are not used. 

Interrogation can be expressed by adding the words aS b yd na to 
the end of the sentence, as : a] b cuvof hamchunin ast yd na (m.c.) 

“is this so or not ? ” 

(2) “ Either, .or,” is, b yd , , b yd; or bt yd .. by va-yd; but when 

the sentence is interrogative the first yd becomes dyd,^ Examples : b 

Aliu L yd takht yd taf^ta “ a throne or a bier, a man or a mouse, do or die ” = 

b yd sar yd kuldh : y\ b y b yd kdr4 J^ud- 


1 Va ya Ijj common in classical and consequently in Indian Persian. 

® The reading taMkta-yi Mkak means the “ mud floor * ’ compared to the board 
or canvas for painting on which the naqsh or drawing of the foot was made. 

S In m.c. generally slurred into haf ash dah td. The word ‘ nine * is always 
omitted. 

* Only in interrogative clauses in direct narration does bf dya mean ‘ whether.’ 
In m.c. magar generally takes the place of bf dya. 
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at hi^kun ya dast az sar*i man bi-kash (m.c.) ‘‘either do your work 
or be off 9 »nd don’t bother mo ” ; bldJdr^am yd 

khwab mt-blnam “ am I awake or in a dream ? ” : (bf ) 

(*y \) lj( fjji *^i!^ man taraddud-i hhatir dSram 

ki {dyd) bi‘Vilayat4 M^ud biravam yd tn iabistdn rd dar kuhistdn bi-sar 
baram'^. “ I am perplexed whether^ to go home or spend the hot weather 
in the hills ” : ^ b * j -5^ W dyd in az khud 

iqrdr kardi va^ yd ka8*l bi4u ia*Um ddda bud^^ “ did you confess of your own 
accord, or did some one prompt you to do so ? ” 

(3) Other alternative conjunctions are the verbal derivative )^fy^ Mwah, 

or the interrogative chi^» Examples: ^ IL® uai 

ai . Ui the friendship of the sincere 
shows itself in the same way before your face as it does behind your back 

— (Sa‘di.): (j) ^ 

man bam naw^-i insdn rd "aziz mi-ddram Mwah Muslim Mwah Hindu 
(t?a)® Mwah Naardm “ I love the sons of Adam, be they Muslims, Hindus or 
Christians” • 3^ ( j) y ^ 

a^ cUf y a^ ^ har qadr just u ju hi^shavad dar in shahr Muaalmdn 
paydd namushavad chi az amir (va) chi az faqlr va chi az ahhi hirfa 
“ search as you will, no Muslim is to be found in this city — prince, pauper, or 
tradesman” : jtxiA a^ hama-yi 

shahr Mwah Hindu, Mwah Muslim du^d yi tandurusti-yi urd ml-kunand, 
(or ij jt ^ ^ tXA&b hama-yi shahr chi 

Muslim hdshand va chi Hindu du^d-yi shifdryi urdmi-kunand ®) “ the whole 
city, Hindus and Muhammadans alike, are praying for his recovery ’ ’ 

1 Or better omit the va. In mod. Pers. the va is usually prefixed to b ya, only 
when it is preceded by another U ya. 

» Here oya simply introduces the direct question and does not mean “whether.*^ 
Magar could not be substituted. 

3 Note that aya translated “whether” introduces the direct narration and the 
clause is therefore merely equivalent to a direct question. It is better to omit ayo 
when possible. 

^ Or better omit va. 

t Chi “what does it matter one way or the other?” There is no distinction 
between chi and kbymh as there is between the Hindi verbal form chahe . . . chahe and 
the Hindi interrogatives kya . . kya (‘ Vide' HinduBtani Stumbling Blocks). 

^ Ml-daram (and not daram) ; comp, verb, 

7 Here az gives the sense of ‘ amongst * and means chi az amir just uju birshavad : 
omit az and the meaning is na muslim-i amir na mmUmri faqlr paydd ml-shavad. 

8 From this sentence it is not clear whether the whole city is Muhammaaan or the 

whole Hindu, or whether mixed. y tamdmi-yi shahr chi 

az Muslim chi as Hindu shows that the population is mixed. AeA 

tamdml-yi shahr chi hama Muslim bashand chi Hindu — needs no explanation. 
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{^y a^amm az m yd an “ whether this or that ” : ^ 4^ 

chi man va^ chi shumd “ whether you or L” 

“Whether or not’* is rendered by khipdh-^wdh na, both. 

verbs being in the Subjunctive, as; iiAsJLfix> l^wdh 

maslahat bashad Idhwdh norbdshad mi-ravam: “whether ad visible or not I’m 
going”: jifj^ J^ipdh maslahat bud l^wdh Tia-bud 

raftam “ whether it was advisable or not, I went.” 

(4) Negative alternation is expressed by si na,,i^ na, ov ^ na» ^ va 
na. 

The English adverb ‘else’ is rendered by s..)j varna or vagarna 
(contractions of jva agar na), and are consequently conditional clauses 

in a contracted form. Synonyms for these are ^ va ilia, and b ydmhi. 

Examples 

y a. ^ y y ^ na u az mavdjib-i 

hhvd rdzl-st, va‘^ na-man az kdr kardan4 u Miushnud “ neither is he satisfied 
with his pay, nor am I pleased with his work” \ na ziydd va'^ 

na kam “neither more nor less ” ; <^<5 

kdgJiaz-am tamdm shud varna bard-yi tafarru}4 khdtir-at ziydda mi-na- 
vishtam^ “ my paper is used up, or I would write more for your amusement ” : 

iyb/cjji J(f ^ (^/o miydn4 du ddam dtash 

rawshan ma-kun va illd dar miydn-i ishdn nizd^-i muuftad “don’t light a fire 
between two persons, otherwise they will have a quarrel” : sS 
l^y aS LS'^ (iT-it js> murdsala-yi 

awaUnri shumd ki dar in raqima zikr-ash rd mi-kunid^ bi-man na-rasida, va illd 
mumkin na-bud ki javdb-ash rd na-navlsam (mod.) “ I did not get your 
first letter, which you refer to in this, else I should have answered it as a 
matter of course,” 

Remark . — If mumkin nisi wdre substituted for 

mumkin na-bud, the Past Subjunctive aS na-navishta bdsham would 

be correct. In the preceding instances the Subjunctive follows ki, but omit 

iS ( or) ^^'0 mumkin narbud {oT nist) ki — , and the sentence would 

have to run — va illd bild shak javdb-ash rd mi-navishtam f; ^ Vf j 

Similarly in , “ My paper is finished, otherwise I would write more for 
you ” ^ isy ^ kdyhaz-am tamdm shuda va 

ilia bard-yi shumd ziydd-tar mi-navishtamy the Subjunctive could not be 
used for mi-navishtam, and obviously the Future could not be used; it would 

1 Better omit the j. 

‘i- Or omit va. 

3 Mi-naviehtam could also mean j*' would have written.*' Navishta 

htidam (m.c.) however could refer to the past only. 

♦ Or Icarda-ld, no difference. 
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however be correct to say, ka^az na-daahtam ki bzshtm 

bi-namsam. Similarly i^h Jltxj aX^a tJl. 

^y^\d yak hafia pish dast az jdn shustam ^ vail imruz Mivd bi 
Miud bar Mdsta ddf^iUi ddHra~yi ahbdb shudam **a week ago I despaired oi 
life, whereas to-day I was able to get up and join the company ” ; but lS: 

jf yak hafta mi-shavad ki dast az jdn shusta 

am vail — ; here shustam would be incorrect ; the Present Tense mp 
shavad shows that the action is continuing and therefore the Perfect is 
necessary to signify I despaired and still despair.*’ 

(e) Adversative Clauses ( : — 

When a clause restricts the meaning of another, the relation is adversa- 
tive, and the conjunctions in use are llkin or Idkin “ but ”, and its 

synonyms hof ammd^ vail, bal or balki, juz Inki^ 

giayr az lnki,y'<^ magar, etc. 

Balki has properly the enhansive sense of ‘ more ’ or ‘ nay rather ’ 
(and in m.c. means ‘perhaps’). Sometimes balki ‘moreover’ maybe 
omitted. 

Bdz ham ‘ still, nevertheless,’ are also adversative conjunctions. ^ 

To introduce an afterthought vail hd, or the exclamation ha 

ball is used, or bash bash (m.c.) stay, stay.” 

Examples : ^ ^ ^ j iXiS 

AjM guftd bi'izzaUi 'azlm va suhbaUi qadlm ki dam bar nay dr am va 
qadam bar na-ddram magar dngdh ki suMian gufta shavad (Sa^di) “ he said I 
swear by the Great Glory ^ and our ancient friendship that I will not 
draw breath nor move from this spot till I hear you speak ” : 
yi} y JbsJ| h^jX'C ^^SOo 

nisbat bi-shdhzdda khdnum sdHr4 duldiiarhd mufiis budand vall^ niabai 
bi-yak dlgar yak-l^ ghanl, yakl mutavassit-^l-hdl va yak-l faqlr “all the girls 
were poor in comparison with the Princess, but, compared with each other 
one was well off, another middling, another very poor’ i 41^^ 

Li ^x) b 1^^ aCXj| man bi-ahahr narrfi-ravam juz In-ki ® shumd bd man bi-ydyld 
(m.c.) “I won’t go to the city unless you accompany me ” : c)U} 


1 Shusta hudam would siguify that at the time mentioned, i.e. a weeh 

ago, I had previous to that washed my hands of life : the Preterite fixes the action at the 
time mentioned. 

And taham “ yet still “ (Indian and Afghan). 

8 i.e. God. A common m.c. expression is toA hi-haqq^i HJiudo 

va hirbagq^i eaXam, 

♦ Or lx>t ammd, likin or va-likin, 

8 Or ha*Z'l.',hudand, 

8 Qhayr az Inkl y could be substituted for juz Inki. Bi-ravia 

could not be idiomatically used for hi~ydyld. 
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^t*i^ ij^yi hargiz az dawr4 zamdn na-ndlida budam vi ruy az gardish-i dsmdn 
darham na-kashtda magar vaqt-l ki pUyam harahana hud va istitd*at4 pay- 
pushi nd-ddslitam (Gulistdn, Book 3, St. 19) '- never had I grumbled at my 
ill-luck nor got upset by my ill-fortune, but once, when I had not the means 
to get protection for my feet ” : (^=>^ bjt er^ 

^/o ism-i urd tanJid ^ Hasan narm-guyand balki urd Hdjl Hasan mi-ndmand 
" no one calls him by the bare name of Hasan but all call him Haji Hasan ’ ’ : 

a>JIj c;u«»xi in sag nlst balki pidar-i/st bard-yi sliumd 

(m.c.). this is not a dog you keep, rather it's an intelligent human creature ” : 

ciaa^I^/o y Af cu-*-*? j^ssxx^ U-w a-> 

na ^ rdhat-i shumd balki hifdzat-ijdn-i tdn darin munkasir ast ki az musdhabaUi 
ishdn dast bi-kashtd ‘‘your comfort, nay more, your safety depends on your 
withdrawing from their society ” : hy*^ h/ aOT Aj nadnki Hldj 

karda-i balki mu^jiza namuda-l “it isn’t a cure you have performed, it’s 

a miracle ” : by' gjiyj A^Jb ishtibdh chi ma^- 

m ddrad ( balki fi'l wdqi' ^amd^^ nd-farrmnl karda-l “ what do you mean by 
a misapprehension of orders? the plain fact is you have been guilty of 
wilful disobedience ” : a^a a^X> y aJ ^ ^ na man mi- 

khipdnam va na iu balki harki ^ nawhat-ash bdshad, “ neither will you read nor 

I, but he whose turn it is ” : b isy^ 

Ail s-aaa} ziring chist ! balki chundn bi-gu ki^ sar-i pir-i mujarrah rd 

bar dush-i javdn i nash karda and “ you may well call him intelligent; why he 
has an old head upon young shoulders ” : A^b U Jiii ai 

aI'wa y na faqat md balki tamdm-i shahr mushtdj-i dmadan-i u hastand “not 
we alone, the whole city, I may say, longs for his advent ” : 

JU y pidar-i M^ud 

pul giriftan chi, balki az talabidan ham parvd^i nist ; pul-i u hi-^aynih mdl-i 
J^ud’i shumd-st “ there is nothing wrong in taking money from your father 
— nay more there is nothing wrong in asking for it ; his money is really your 
own : ” A/cUj^Jau ^3■’b■o 3^’ ^ ^ khayll 

vaqt dar in kdr mashvarat kardim, hdz ham^ tadbir-i muvdfiq bi- 7 iazar na- 
ydmad “we had a long consultation on the matter but no suitable remedy 
was arranged”: ( ^ or) b ^ y sxydh chist ? u 


1 Or Hasan i tanha. 

Or omit balki. 

3 Or insert faqat after na, and mz after tan, 

4 Or ^ar kaaki: also could be substituted for hashad but would not be so 
good. 

6 Or omit either the words A^* chunin hi-gu ki. or A^Jb balki, 

^ Or llkin, or am»na, or vail. 
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guya • kun-i dig ast ^ (or qir ast) “ black do you call him ? why he’s as black 
as my hat ” : ^ Jmrchi 

mi-M^wdhid hi-gUyid hdz ham^ jdn^i inadn az harm chlz ^azlz-tar ast ** talk as 
much as you please, a man’s life is the dearest of his possessions ” JUiiL 

U - ^J( 

ajU hi-*Uft*l htch has Idyiq-i In kdr bi-Maydl-am 
nami~ra$ad, hd ball flhrisUi ash^ds-t ki tjSlib-i nawkarl hastand mawjud ast, 
shayad dar an yak-% dill^wdhri man paydd bi-shavad can’t think of 
a good man just now — but stay, the list of applicants is here — perhaps a 
suitable person may be found in it ” : U . aa51aj ciJj 

p\^ ^^y fardd hamln vaqt bi-yd^d, hd hdsh^ bdsh, fardd jd^t va*da ddram 
(m.c.) “ come to-morrow at this time — but stay, no, — I have an appointment 
somewhere” : y vi^ cu-#? cyH* 

tj l^T cu*-uk chujiln kitdb-l ndydb ast vail sabr kunld dar 

kitab-J^dnoryi dawlatl chand kitab-i sarf u nahv hast, agar hi-farmdyid ® dnhd 
rd l^ipdham talabld “ no such book is obtainable ; — but stay there are several 
works on grammar in the Government Library ; if you wish it, I will send 
for them.” 


I Or halki. 

^ Or, OM-»t y ^ y\ az siyah ham aiyah tar ast “he’s blacker than a blackey.* ’ 

Or omit ^ jb haz ham. 

♦ Note the m.c. singular b 6a«/j ; the plural h^hld would also be correct. 

® Or jly 45'b ray-i muharak qatar hvgirad. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

§ 136. Concord of Subject and Verb. 

The following are the rules for concord in Classical Persian : — 

(a) A Persian or Arabic plural noun expressive of rational beings, 
is followed by the verb in the plural, as: aj cujbli* 

pamha-faruahan shikayal hUpadishah burdand “ the cotton sellers carried their 
complaint to the king ” : hukamd gufta and ‘ ‘ the (ancient) 

philosophers have said aj v^JLcf agMahi 

tuhldaatdn durmn-i Hamat hi-ma^siyat dldyand (Sa'di) " most of the poor are 
forced to do wrong ” : j ^ jiLo 

ian-t chand az ravandagdn muttafiq-i aiydhat hudand va aharik-i ranj u rdhat 
(Sa'di) “ some few travellers joined together to make a journey ‘ and share 
together the pains and pleasures of the way.” 

(ft) If the plural noun expresses irrational beings the verb is usually in 
concord with it, as: ^Ia^xxxs 4 ^ 1 -Xo gujt magasdn tashmsh-am 

mt-dihand "he said the flies are worrying me.” 

Remark. — Aat "is” and hud " was ” are frequently in Modern 

Persian used after a plural irrational noun provided it has the plural termina- 
tion iA 7^5 (and not in a)f), as : {ay or) aaphd-yi 

mjd Idiuh aat (or bud) ; but <>if aspdn-i mjd Muh and. Vide 

(?) (18). 

(c) Two or more nouns in the singular expressive of rational beings take 

the verb in the plural, as : j 

chun havd garm ahud, pddiahah va ahdhzdda labdda-yi M^ud rd bar 
dUahri maal^ra-i m’Hdawd " when the day became hot, the king and the 
prince gave their cloaks to a jester with them, to carry ’ ’ : fbl )a ^ 

(-fiib ya ^ ddram ki dar ayydm-i 

pnahln man va du8t-% chun du maghz-i bdddm dar pustd suhbat ddahtlm (GuL, 
Book V, St. 4): y^y/y e)3 A'rdbi puraid ki 

zan va farzand va akutur-i man hama sdlim^and'i "the Arab asked if 
his wife and son and camel were all well.” 

(d) Two or more singular nouns expressive of irrational animals of dis- 
tinct genera are followed by a plural verb, as: ^ j^y 

aap u ^ar az yak jins nlatand ‘ ‘ the horse and the ass are not of the same 


A Siyabat vs.a.Ijw> probably implies a pilgrimage, as no Persian would travel in 

Persia for pleasure. 

^ In m.c. ntat might be used. 
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genus”: asp-i va hhar~% va gav-i kushta shudand 

'* a horse, an ass. and an ox were killed.” 

(c) Nouns of Multitude, and Collective Nouns expressive of things 
with life, follow the same rule in Persian as in English, and take 
a singular or plural verb according to the idea in the speaker’s mind ; 
vide § 119 (a) to (d ) : galla-yigusland pardganda sliudand 

<or shud in m.c.) ‘ ‘ the flock of sheep scattered ‘ : y ^ cMf y 

— hisydr-i az ahl-i Him muHaqid andhar mJci — (mod.) “a many of 
the scientists are of opinion that” : j sahib- 

mamab u sarbdz4 ziyddrt hudand (Shah’s D.) “there were a lot of officers 
and soldiers there. ’ ’ 

Remark. — A generic noun in the singular and expressive of rational 
beings, may in Mod. Pers. be followed by the verb in the singular, as : 

sahib mansabH ziyad-i bud (m.c.), also 
sahib mansab-i ziydd-i raft (or better raftand); but 
3 waaoIxj sdhib-mansab va sarbdz-i ziydd-i budand 
(or not so good, bud). The plural verb gives an idea of greater plurality 
or of scattered individuals ; the singular verb gives a collective idea. 

(/) Though a noun preceded by a cardinal number does not take the 
plural termination, yet, if it denotes rational beings, it usually requires a 
plural verb , as : osiaut *> j) ^ dah darvtsh dar 

giUm-l hi-f^uspand va du pddlshdh dar iqlim-i na-gunjand (Sa‘di) “ten 
darvishes can sleep on one carpet, while two kings can’t exist together in one 
kingdom.” ^ 

Remark. — Occasionally the singular is used, especially with irrational 
animals and large numbers, as: sad hazdr asp (or mard) kushta shud ^^*0 
Aliir ( ^ Ij ) (clas.s. and m.c.) “ a hundred thousand horses were 
killed”: 

‘ Hazdr u sad u shast gurd-i ^ diltr 
Bi-yak zaf^m shud kushta dar jang-i shir 
{Shah Ndmay jUdri avval; Razm i Irdniydn ha Turkdii va shikastd Turkdn). 

(g) If the noun preceded by the cardinal number expresses irra-^ 
tional beings, the verb is usually in the plural, as : a^ j-I y3^ 

1 Note the English phrases, * all is well * where ‘ all * is singular. Also ‘ a thousand 
years is as one day,’ a ‘ thousand years ’ here being taken as a unit of time. “ Twelve 
per cent is extortionate interest.” In, ‘ Nineteen twentieths of his fortune is derived from 
coal,* the fraction being less than the whole is singular. In ‘Thine is the kingdom and 
the power and the glory,* the word w, is probably understood after each nominative. 

a Jqllm in Mod. Pers. is a “continent** and mantlakat a “kingdom.** By 
Arab Geographers iqlim is used in the sense of a province. Sa*di has Iqllm-i Wars. 

8 Another reading is tnard-i dilir. 
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vaztr guft ^ shunuda am hi du kabutar dar dahiydnori 
dam-adz hudand^ (Anvar-i Suh.) “the Vazir said I have heard that two 
pigeons consorted together in one nest.” The verb may however be 
singular, especially in the Passive, as : ^ ckahdr asp husJita shud 

“ four horses Were killed ” : vide (/) Remark, and example No. 6 (j). 

(h) Plural neuter nouns expressive of material things are generally fol- 
lowed by a singular verb (especially if the verb is in the passive voice) : — 

(1) LT;! j Ai (^1 y dast az In 

harakat kutdh km ki vagi" aha dar pish ast va dushmandn dar pas (Sa‘di) “dis- 
continue this (extravagance), for dangers are before you and enemies behind 
you” : vSa<^| jf ^ dsdr-i shul^i va 

diUri az safahdUi ahvdl-i tu hi-gJkdyat rawshan ast (Anvar-i Suh.) “ the marks 
of audacity and hardihood are very manifest on the pages of thy condition ’ ’ 
(East Trans.) ” : y va hi-har has yak 

chub dad ki hama-yi dnlid dar tul bardbar bud"^ “and he gave to each a 
stick, the length of all of them being the same 

(2) Such neuter nouns may however be followed by the plural, as: 

jsj( j\ badishah-i dar khivdb did ki hama-yi 

danddnhd-yi u uftdda^ and (Sa‘di) “ a king once dreamed that all his teeth had 
fallen out”: Jdidnahd-yi mardum khardb shudand^ 

“ the houses of the people were destroyed ” : Jl*o 

Mushd bi-hdl4 chashmdn i shumd ki mi-binand va 
gushhd-yi shumd ki mi shinavand ‘ ' but blessed are your eyes, for they see : 
and your ears for they hear ’ ’ ; vide end of Remark to (e) : y 

^ A^ j^'O j ki jumla-yi 

vujudri u rikhta va khdk shuda magar chashmdn-ash ki dar chashm-J^dna 
hami-gardJidand^ va nazar mi-kardand "" thSiX all his body had rotted 

(gone to pieces) except his eyes which were still rolling in their sockets ^ ^ ; 
vide Remark to (6). 

Remark . — AilA aT j$\ jb 

' JiAAjj » bdz dar diham guzasht agar shaWid-yi an daraM ki daurd- 

dawr-i Mdna nihdl karda am awarda zarnbil bi-bdfam shdyad na-shikanand 


I Note absence of A/ ki after oi? guft. In mod Pers. hud singular. 

"'*■ Or budand. 

s No^e the dramatic Perfect for the English Pluperfect, and also the indirect 
narration. Also u instead of hhud. 

* Shud i>A would be used in mod. Pers. and would probably be better in classical 
Persian. I ossibly the word mardum close to the verb has influenced the concord. 

® Another reading is gardld after this neuter plural in an. After rlhhtct the word 
ast (or bud) is understood. Also note the Imperfect haml-gardtd or haml gardldand, 
instead of the more dramatic Present, which would be preferred in modern Persian. 
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(Af,); here the plural verb na-ahikanand is required after the neuter 

plural {ahdkhd) for the reason stated in § 138 (m) (8). 

(3) If several such neuter nouns representing distinct classes have a 

common verb, it is in the plural, as : ^ ^ S>tash 

u IMk bar zidd4 yak digar and ^ ** water, fire and earth are enemies of each 
other.” 

If however such neuter nouns represent the same quality or class, 
the verb is usually in the singular, as: (JiiiA ^ 

bSgih4 ma angur va an fir va gilds va ahalUhd-yi Mub 
paydd mhshavad^ “grapes, figs, cherries and good nectarines are grown 
in our garden ” : (note that the adjective kbub may refer to IfidA shaUlhd 
only, or may qualify all the preceding nouns; the sentence should be 
reconstructed to remove this ambiguity). 

(4) Several abstract nouns are followed by a singular verb, as: 

va taqd^ud’i ki dar muvdzabaUi J^idmaUi bdrgdh4 Jdhuddvandl mi-ravad, bind 
bardn ast ki tdyifa-yi hukaind-y t Hind— the omiSBion Sbxid negligence that I 
show in your service are due to what the Indian philosophers have — 

Jyo 3 gActni va shddl va marg va zindagi az Khudd 

mi^rasad “grief, joy, death, and life (all) proceed from God”; but if 
kama is used, the plural verb is used, as: 

gJiam va marg va zindagi kama az Khudd mi~rasand, 

j jj lib lib 

Daturdriri baqd chu bdd4 sahrd buguzasht 
TallM n l^ushl u zisht u zibd bi-guzasht (Sa‘di) 

“ Time that we thought would last for ever, has passed like the wind ; 
Passed too is the bitterness and joy, and the bad and good.” 
c^i y j jjj (3^* C5l dhmaq ruz u shab dar chashm4 tu 

yaksdnast ‘ ‘ 0 fool ! day and night are alike to thee ^ y 

y JU* A^ padishah-l az munajjim-i pursid ki chand sal az 
* umr-i man hdqi-st ‘ ‘ a king asked an astrologer how many years he had to 
live.” 

(f) A plural verb is sometimes used with a singular subject (rational), to 
express respect, as: Jta.i Hazrat4 ajall tashrif dvardand 

' ' His Excellency has just arrived.” ♦ 

1 Even in m.c., and and not aat would be used here. 

2 The plural would probably be used in classical Persian. 

S The person addressed was blind and carrying a lamp. 

A The plural of majesty : a form of hyperbole. Similarly 
iafwn taehrlf dvardand “he has just arrived (lit. they have arrived)/* (J^t 
Hazrat-i Ajall, H. E , a title of governors of large districts when not royal princes. In the 
latter case they are styled Hazra^-i F3Zd, while vV Havvah-i Falaisused 

for princes not royal, or not nearly related to the reigning Shah. 
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(j) Modern Persians are somewhat slovenly in their concords, but 
mistakes in this respect should not be copied even in speaking.^ Liberties 
are especially taken with the verb to be ” — vide (8) and § 136 (a), page 593. 

The following examples are taken from modem colloquial: — 

(1) ‘‘There are many sheep here” cum*} jU-kj ^ l»Lf inja barra^ bisyar 

ast, or laxLl injd barra-yi hisydr ast, 

(2) “There are many wind-mills here” ^ 

%njd dsiyd-yi bddi ham biaydr asL 

Bemark.—lt the word for “ wind mills ” were qualified by any other 
adjective, it would be in the plural, as: c::a^| tnja 

dsiyd-hd-yi ^ub-t ast, or injd dsiydhd-yi bddji-yi 

^ub-i ast. 

(3) — Ai A4.<k kdlislcoJid hama bi-ham vast bud tam-i 

— {Shah’s D.) “tlie (railway) carriages all communicated with one an- 
other so that ” — . 

kdliskahd-yi In shahr va asphd-yi kdliskahd bi-ziyddl va ^ubi-yi 
kdliskahd^-yi Bus va asphd-yi dnjd mat (Shah’s Diary) “ the carriages of this 
place, ^ and the horses in the carriages, are not so numerous nor so beautiful 
as those in Russia. ’ ’ 

(5) ^ C5^y® aqadm-i murghhd-yi dhl dar darydchahd 

bud^ (Shah’s diary) “ there were various species of waterfowl in the ponds,” 

(6) ^ y du palang-i siydh 

ham d^da ahud^ a Afnq ki kh(iy^ gharib va muhxb budand (Shah’s D.) 
“also two black leopards from Africa were there, singular and terrific 
to look at” : du shakhs dida ahud ki 

dar kamal-i J^usk-gili budand (m.c.). 

1 In the Vazlr-i Lankaran occurs the expression ^^jUf JUi. j ^ ^ 

0^1 mardum hama dar fikr u khayal-i ^ayUh-i Mliid ast. This is much the same 
as the English vulgarism “ says we.” 

i Barra ty properly a “lamb.” 

3 Better aCJ^ aspha-yi kaliska and not \^mJ\^kaU8kaha. Biraw asplia^ 

yi kaliskaha ra hiyar (not kaliska ra) “ go and bring the horses for the carriages : aspha-yi 
kaUska ra would mean for one carriage ; but aspha-yi kdliska-yi 

Kirman (not plural) “ the carriage-horses of Kirman.” 

* i.e. of ‘ ‘ Konigsberg. ’ * 

6 A mistake ; should be iiJdjJ budand. 

In No. (6), note dida shtid the Passive singular followed by budand 

the plural, the subject to both being du pcdang; while in number No. (7), du fU and 
si zardfa are followed by a singular verb. The plural dlda shvdand would not be used , 
but either hud or budand could be substituted. 
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(7) c4^ du jU hud (Shah’s D.) “ there were two elephants,” (or not 

50 good hudand) : si ^ardfa bud (Shah’s D.) “ there were three 

giraffes.” In these examples the idea is a single collection. 

jyJ ) 

<invd*-i khuk u gurdz va liayvdndUi 'ajib-i d/igar ham an qadr dar an jd bud ki 
hi-Msdb nami-dmad (Shah’s D.) various kinds of swine and other strange 
creatures were collected in that place to an extent that couldn’t be com- 
puted ” : vide Bemark to (9). 

My uh^ anvd'4 tUtlhd va ia^us-hd va 

qarqdvubJid-yi iiWi-yi Ustrdliyd ki hisydr qashang budy va anvd-H murgjkhd-yi 
Mush-rang dar qafas-i bisydr buzurg mashghul4 parvdz va bdzi budand (Shah’s 

D.). 

Remark, — Note that one verb is singular and one plural. The second 
verb must be plural to give the idea of number ; thus, though 
nnvd^-i murghha bud is correct, anvd^4 murgifidy 

mashgkul-i Mwdndan bud is incorrect; the plural hudand is necessary. 

(10) at iSi yak galla-yi gusfandi ^ dida 
shud ki bisydr chdq budand “ we saw a flock of sheep (the members of) which 
were very fat ’ ’ . 

(11) chakushhd^yi gh,arlh4^ ast misUi kuh 
(Shah’s D.) they are wonderful hammers like mountains.” 

(12) ovwoi Al^i jf u fa'la^ ast (m.c.) “he is a workman” (specially 
one engaged in building).” 

(13) My (^U jxJ^\ 

anguslitarhd-yi d^inaddr va chdqu va kdrd va miqrdz va tabar va chlzhd-yi 
khurd J^urd hudand^ (m.c.) “ there were rings with small mirrors, penknives, 
knives, scissors, axes and many small articles.” 

(14) ( or ) yy dah hazdr fawj kushta shud (or 

kushia sJmdand) (m.c.) “ ten thousand of the army were killed.” 

(15) ^ ^ y y ua dnchi 

gandum va jaw ki hdld-yi jahdz bud hama rd mush l^wurda budand ^ (Afghan) 

1 gusfandly adj. : the subs, guaj and could he used. Note, first the sing, 

passive, and then the plural hudand for the individuals. 

^ Note the ^ of unity with the plural noun, “ a set of hammers.** 

8 aIa^* fa*ala (Ar. pi of Jlcll fWil) is in m.c. generally used as a singular. 

4 Or bud, but the pi. hudand here is better as the articles are miscellaneous ; 
but if vaghoyrah were inserted after Mkurd, the singular bud would be better, 

as vaghayrah itself gives the idea of miscellany. 

8 This ought to be hud singular after the generic noun mush ; or 

mushha khurda hudand \ also in Mod. Pers. tu-yi or dar 

jahdz and not hdld-yi jahdz. 
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** and as for the wheat and barley left in the ship, the mice ate it all ” ; vide 
No. (16). 

(16) In the sentence, “Partridges fly in covies’’ ^ aI? Icahh 

galla gcdla mi-parad (m.c.), the singular is better than the plural 
mt^parand. 

(17) J ^ hdgiJidva J^dnahd va qandthd-yi bisydr ' 
bud “ there were many gardens and houses and underground channels.” 

(18) «>i| aspdn-i Kirmdnl J^ub and ( not ast) (m.c.), or 

v£^t asphd-yi kirmdnl Mub asi (m.c.) “the Kirman 

horses are good, but asphd-yi Kirmdni Ishayll bar 

ml‘barand (i\o^ ml'harad)» Vide (b) Remark. 

(19) 

ydgjilhd~l ki bi4araf~i chdl rafta budand chun ta^ddd^i drihd 
faqat du hazdr budand chanddn istddagl na-kardand (Memoirs ‘Abdu4-Rahman, 
p. 28); here budand should be bud} 

§ 136. Concord of Subject and (continued). 

Errors in Concords, etc. 

(a) When the nominative is separated from its verb by a phrase 
or clause, some noun in that phrase or clause is oftentimes mistaken 
for the nominative. This error has been termed the “ Error of Proximity.” 

An English example is, 'His attempt to preach extempore, and the 
shame and pain to which his failure expose him, are in a small way really 
tragic (' Failure exposes not ' shame and pain which expose ’). 

Since in Persian, neuter nouns, oven when plural, are followed by a 
singular noun, the error illustrated above cannot be repeated in transla* 
tion. Compare however : «3j| \y\ Uf ayd Inch kuddm-i-shdn 

dn rd karda and “has any one of them done that ? ” ; the grammatical 
ast would rarely be used in modern Persian. 

A similar error, however, common both in English and in modern 
Persian, is to treat a singular nominative and an objective after 
'as well as’ or ‘with’, as the joint subject of a plural verb.® Thus; — 
' ‘ Magnus with 4000 of his supposed accomplices were put to death ’ ’ 

1 Vide (h) (3). Note that hUyar may qualify all three substantives or only 
the last. 

* In modern Persian *adad would be used and not ta^dad for ‘ number,’ 

but ta^dUd kardan (m.c.) “to count.” 

8 This copulative use of ‘ with * is occasionally adopted by even good English 
writers. 
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(Gibbon’s Roman Empire) axjua j\ JU»j jii b 

Magnas ha chahdr hazdr nafar buJ^aydUi inki hamdast-i U hastand kushta 
shudand (mod. Pers.) : ^ ^ raftlm (m.c.) “ I went with 

j man u u raf tarn (m.c.). 

^j3 «xiA|^2b.i 3^ .(^bcf ijfjlAJ (XLmL faakj 

huittifdq mugufilm ki hirguzdr hiydyand bi-K]iudd agar hazdrdn hazdr bdahand 
bi-ydn-yi Imam Rizd yak-i az tshdn sar4 zinda bi-gUr nar^q)dhand burd^ 
(Trans. Hap Bdbd, Chap. II) “ we one and all exclaimed let them [the 
Turkomans] come. God should there be thousands upon thousands of 
them, by the help of the Imam Riza not one of them would go to the grave 
with a whole head on his shoulders.” b saJU “I have 

made some changdl and will eat it with my husband.”— (Pro/. 8. T.), 
The error is traceable to the fact that sentences like ‘ Pharoah and all his 
host were drowned in the sea ’ and * Pharoah with all his host were 
drowned in the sea,’ convey the same meaning. Qrammatically the ad- 
juncts of the nominative should not affect the concord between it and 
the verb. 

The construction under discussion is found both in ancient and in 
modern languages. It certainly violates strict rules of concord. However, 
according to one English writer, it is occasionally preferable^ to the correct 
form of expression. 

Sa‘di in the Gulistan, it is worthy of remark, often adheres to the correct 
concord : b bd tdyifa-yi buzurgdn dar kashti 

nishasta budam^ (Book I, St, 35) I was seated in a boat in the company of 

a party of great people ’ ’ ; aj 3^ ^ 3^ 4^- 

olibi 3t yahl az mvluk bd tan-i chand az l^dssdn dar shikdrgdh-t hi- 

zamistdn az Hmdrat dur uftdd (Sa‘di) “a certain king with his companions 
was belated in winter while hunting.” 


1 A singular yerb is correct after yak-i. 

a “A woman with a child in her arms needs only one ticket*’ iau b 

<Jb li^ zan-i bd hachcha-yi haghal-ash faqdt. yak hillt Vdzim ddrad) 
is both good grammar and good sense; but ‘A woman with a man requires two 
tickets * is as faulty in sense as ‘ A woman with a man require two tickets,’ is faulty in 
grammar. * ’ 

Where plurality is signified (as in woman and man) the copulative * and ’ j must bo 
used both in English and in Persian, and not ‘ with or ‘ as well as.’ 

8 Apparent violations of this concord are frequent in the Gulistan, as ; 

hayifa-yi awhdah-i maftalla dar u paivaatand (Bk. I, St. 4). It will be 
found however that Sa*di prefers a plural verb after the collective noun ftdyifa, etc. , 

and that the intervening genitive awbdah does not here aifect the concord ; ^ 

o»sJLiA>c guruh-l bi-khUaf-i in maalahat dtda and (Gul., Bk. 8, 

No. 52). 
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“ The house and the goods were burnt ^ M5na m 
ashhdh-ash suWita shud\ but “The house with the goods was^ burnt” b 

T^dna hd shdh^ash suhhta sJtud: no difference in Persian in 

the concord. 

“ The material and mental world have their points of union blending 
them together” — (Read ‘ the material and mental worlds have, etc.) Vide 
also § 123 (d). In, J *dlam4 jismdni va 

ruhdnl rabUi JculU bi-ham ddrad (mod. Pers.) the verb should be plural 
ddrand, otherwise dlam may at first appear to be one singular noun 
qualified by the two adjectives jismdni and ruhdni\ it would 

however be much better to repeat the word *dlam before ruhdni. 

In modern Persian, the correct concord in the case of the verb “to be ” 
is often violated: j «.sa 2 p.j Uf 

^'0 (Tr. B. Chap. XI), “but unfortunately all my patients were not 
druggists with an obstruction in their bowels, and every paper was not the 
wrapper that had contained an emetic.” Vide (j) p. 689. 

The correct number of the relative pronoun is frequently overlooked. 
Vide (c). 

{b) (1) When the subject consists of several singular nouns or pronouns 
connected by the disjunctives ‘or' or ‘nor,' the verb, both in English and 
in Persian, should be in the Singular as : — 

“ Either Muhammad or Hasan is come ” jjvof L> yd 

Muhammad yd Hasan dmada ast, (but better ^ b yd 

Muhammad dmada asi yd Hasan) : ‘ ‘ neither man, woman, child, nor beast was 

to be seen ’ ’ ^ j ^ na mard na zan na bachcha 

va na hayvdn ddda shud (m.c.) ; better ^ ( .> ) a> v!;3 ^ ^ na 

mard dida shud, na zan, na bachcha {va) na hdyvdn. 

(2) If however one of the nouns forming the subject is plural it 
should be placed last, the verb agreeing with it : — 

“Neither the man nor the. woman nor the horses were there ” aS ai 
(^^ or) ^ a>3 ria mard na zan na aspdn dnjd budand (or 

asphd bud) : “ neither dog, cat, nor mice, are in the house ” ai 
0^1 jna sag na gurha va na mush^ dar l^dna ast. 

(3) When the nominatives require different forms of the verb, it is 
in English generally more elegant to express the verb, or its auxiliary, with 
each of them, as : — 

“Neither were their number, nor was their destination known”; 
“ either thou art a knave or I am.” In Persian it is more elegant to express 


I Not * were.’ 


* The plural mvshha should not here be used : it would be contrary to idiom. 

38 
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the auxiliary after the first nominative and let it be understood for the 
rest, as : y Ij yd man muqassir-am yd tu: “ either Muhammad 

will take the prize or I will” k b e/® 

iWdm rd l^wdham girift yd Muhammad (m.c.). Vide also {d). 

(4) As stated, the above-mentioned forms are more elegant. There are 

however other methods of rendering such expressions in English and in 
Persian. English grammarians are by no means agreed as to the correct 
forms of such sentences. One writer says that the verb must agree with the 
nominative placed nearest to it, and be understood ‘to the rest, as: 
“Neither he nor his brothers were there”, “neither you nor I am con- 
cerned.” Another writer states, “ If the pronoun ' you * forms one of the 
nominatives grammatically connected by ‘ or % and the first personal pronoun 
‘ I ’ is absent, the verb is in the plural form ; ‘ Either he or you were 
playing.’^ If, however, the pronoun is one of a series of singular 

nominatives grammatically conjoined by ‘ or the pronoun ‘ I ’ goes last in the 
series, and the verb takes the form of the first person singular. One must not 
say * John, (or) James, or I is to win the prize,’ but ‘ John, (or) James, or I 
am to win the prize.’ Hodgson writes, “ A very nice question arises, 
when two singular^ pronouns of different persons are connected by a dis- 
junctive, as to what person and number the verb should stand in. Should 
one say ‘Neither he nor I are wrong’; ‘Neither he nor I am wrong’ ; or 
‘ Neither he nor I is wrong ? ” ’ 

Apparently, Whenever my wife or I die ” should be in Persian 

^3 b har vaqt ki man yd zan-am hi-mlrad^ \ (in modern 

colloquial bi-mtnm would often be used). But instead of ^ y 

az u man va du harddar-am hi-vujud dmadand, say 
amadJim because of the copula (not disjunctive) m. 

(5) y ai na man^ muqassir-am na u (elegant) “ neither am I 

wrong nor is he.” 

'** * • 

j\ Sii ^ ^yo na man va na u muqas^ir-im (not elegant). 

f\oS ^ jl Ai j aS Tia man va na u hlch-kuddm muqassri 


1 For further Persian examples vide (5). 

* C53b li U ya shunid yd u bdzl mi-kardld: better ( 4 -^ b 

b yd shumd hdzl ml-kardld yd u. 

3 ( b ) ^Ujf tX^suo b man yd Muhammad i^*dm rd ml glrlm 

(ra.c.); also ml-giram (m.c.). 

^ ' You ’ is by some English grammarians considered singular as well as plural. 

^ Or b har vaqt man hi~miram yd zanam, 

® ^ ^ Ai na man va na u muqasair hastlm (m.c.) ; better ^yc di 

y A> j na inanmuqamram va na u. 
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Hisiim m.c, ; (the grammatical nlst is never used in such cases in modern 
Persian). 

k isjk l**^’ k shumd hdzl mi’-hardUd yd (elegant) “eitlier 

you were playing or he was.” 

y k yd shumd yd u hdzi mi-kardid (m.c.). 
isjk ^ ^ ahumd ya u yak kvddm hdzl ml-kard (class.) 

{in mod. Persian ml-kardld), 

1:! 1*^ Ij y^ shumd yd u yak-l hdzl mi-kard (but in mod. 
Persf often ml-kardld), 

b f^k y^ m,an in^dm rd ml-glram yd Muhammad 

(elegant) “ either I will take the prize or Muhammad.^ ’ 

\j i^USt U man yd Muhammad in' dm rd ml-girlm (modern). 

b ^ man yd Muhammad yak kuddm in' dm 
rd ml-glrad (class.) ; in mod. Pers. mi-girlm, 

b Muhammad yd man yak-l in' dm rdmi-glrad 

(in speaking ml-girim ) . 

\j^\ khiodh"^ man urd kushta, 

bdsham lAwdh Ishdn tafdvut na-ddrad (elegant). 

ojlAi Aiir (jijf 11 ^ ^ %\y^ khimh manl^wdhlshan urd 

kushta hdshlm tafdvat na-ddrad (not good, but used). 

y ^ -P ^ ^ kanlz-am va tu J^dnum, yd tu 

kanlz-l vaman l^dnum'l (Tr. H. B. Chap, xxiv) ‘‘am I the slave and 
are you the mistress, or are you the slave and am I the mistress ? ” 

Remark, — In, L^U rafiq-i ddshtam ki sdlhd 

hd-ham safar karda hudlm (Sa‘di), there is an ellipsis of md har du or 

y man va u after ki, "1 had a friend that (conj.) (we two) travelled 
together for years.” Persians delight in elliptical expressions. Vide also (<i). 

(c) (1) When the nominative is a relative pronoun, the antecedent 
determines the number of the verb: ‘all ye that pass by.’ “ The follow- 
ing , ’ ’ writes Hodgson , “ is a common error : ‘ one of the most valuable books 
that has appeared in any language.’ ” 

“ ‘Snellingis one of the most esteemed numismatical writers that this 
country has produced ’ (Right; but, ‘ that have appeared in this country ’)”. 

Compare f y u yak-l az 

ash-har musannifln ast ki dar mulk i Iran paydd shuda ast (wrong ; v>j| and). 


I aS y c.N.*wf j,£$i^y\ a3 na u muqaasir-ast va 7ia man is also used in m.c. In 
English the speaker does not always put himself last though grammars tell him to. 
Similarly ^ U (s}k k ^ mVkard ya ahumd, 

^ The modern tendency is to use chi — Aa. chi for hhivdh — jftyA. JsJktpdh. 
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I confess that I am one of those who am unable to refuse mt/ assent to the 
conclusions of those philosophers who assert that nothing exists but as it is 
perceived ; (read ‘ are * for * am ’ and omit * my ^ e)'® 

— yi maniqrdr ml-kunam ki rmn 
yak-i az jumloryi an ashlMs hastam ki naml4avdnam qdbul bi-kunam ki — ; 
(write ki nami-tavdnand qabul hi-kunand)* 

(2) By a similar mistake, a demonstrative or personal pronoun is 
sometimes used that does not refer to the true antecedent, as 

“ I am one of those who cannot describe what I (they) do not see” 

naan yak-i az dnhd-l hastam 
ki nami tavdnam baydn-i chizhd-yi na-dtda bi-kunam (should be 4 ^ 

Tiamttavdnand — hi-kunand ) . 

4^ U \j 4^f tS (jbf jt 4jX) J 

yjx) ^l 5 bumarg^i kh,vdam va bi-marg-i l^udat man az dndu 

mstam ki murshid-i tuham bitavdnad in jafanghd rd bd man qdlib bi-zanad id chi 
rasad bi-tu nar qalandar (Tr. H. B., Chap. 11) ; ^ instead of ^ naan read 
b bd ishdn. 

^ iu iS man az dn mard mstam 

ki bi-sukhandn-i shumd farifta u maghrur skavam (Mirkhond) I’m not the 
sort of man to be deluded by your words ” ; (read mi-shavad), 

(d) Sometimes in a contracted compound sentence, one predicate has two 
or more subjects, there being then an ellipsis of one or more verbs, as : 
‘‘Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note (was heard).” According to 
Hodgson this contraction is, in English, only admissible when the subjects 
are in the same number.” The following are examples cited by him as 
errors : — 

“ His (Peter the Hermit’s) diet was abstemious, his prayers (were®) long 
and fervent, and the alms which he received with one hand, he distributed 
with the other.” — Gibbon, 

In Persian, on the contrary, not only are ellipses like those just men- 
tioned, considered grammatically correct, but also a species of ornament. 
Examples : — 

4 ^J e/ guft in farzandri iu^ty 

tarbiycdrosh chundn hm ki yahd az farzanddmi J^ud^ (Sa‘di),* (supply — 
rd tarbiyat mi-kuni). 


1 jctjang (m.c.) ** boah ” : qalib zadan {m.c.) “ make to swallow, 

stuff with (lit. to put inside one as in a mould) ; ^oiU y nar-qalandar (m.c.) “ you 
buck qalandar ” (abusive). 

* This English error, if true error it be, generally occurs in the case of the verb 
* to be.’ 

8 The omission of ra after Mwd i« perhaps a typographical error. The ra is 
necessary in modem Persian. 
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^ c^3 is^^. ^ 

Chi budi ar sar-i zvlf-ash bi-dast^am uftddi 
Chit dstln-i kanmdn bi-dast-i dxirvishdn — (Sa‘di). 

<sj) j tj id^j iii.^Lo 

malihmdori rd shuriidam hi hutdh ^ qadd bud va haqir, va digar baradardn-ash 
bulandrbdld va Mhub-rUy (Sa‘dl, B. L, St. 13) “ I have heard of a certain prince 
who was diminutive in stature and mean in appearance, while his brothers 
were tall and handsome.” 

va ma*lum^ hi agar tanhd bi-gunzam, mdnand4 bisydr-i az dJigardn, az 
sar~% naw giriftdr, va ^azdb-am yak bar hazdr shavad (Tr. H. B. , Chap. V.) ; 
though the verb expressed is 3rd pers. (shavad) ^ the 1st pers. ( 
shavam) has to be supplied after giriftdr, 

dar hujra-i Iddchhah dar ralM-i J^tpdb dirdz kashida ast vanuhardn-ash dar pay- 
rdmun-i u gird dmada (Intro. Trans. Haji Baba) “there, on a bedspread 
in the middle of a small room, surrounded by several of his servants, I — ” : 
in the Persian there is an ellipsis of and after dmada , though the 
preceding verb kashida ast is singular. 

Compare — aHj U bd hdlaUi bdHsd hayraUi 

hama, halhi man va haJdm ham — (Tr. H. B., Chap. 11) “when, to the 
astonishment of all, not excepting myself and the doctor — ” (H. B., 
p. 50): (too elliptical even for Persian; repeat bdHs4 hayral-i after balki). 

(e) In English the pronominal adjectives ‘ each ’ and ^ ‘ every ’ should 
be in the 3rd pers., sing., and when they are the leading words in their 
clauses they require singular verbs and pronouns to agree with them. 

In Persian however a plural verb generally follows ‘ each ’ and ‘ every,’ 
har yak and har kuddm) etc., not only in the modern but also 

in the classical ^ language ; — 

or) har yak (or har kudkdm) asp-i ddrand (m.c.) 
“ each one has a horse.” For examples from Sa‘dr, vide § 39 (j) (2). 

td har huddm dasUi muvdfaqat dar ddman-i ^aqV zanand bi-qadam^i 
sharaj bi-darajdt-i ‘va la-qad ® harramndbani Adam^ Haraqqi numdyand (Anvar-i 
Suhayli, Chap. I, Intro.) “so that every one should place the hand of compli- 


1 In m.c. gad hutdh. 

^ Note omission of hud. 

^ Also either and neither; “ vide * (/). 

4- For examples of hama before a noun with the ^ of unity and signifying * every ’ 
thde§39(i) (1). 

Quotation from the Qoran, xvii. 72. 
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ance on the skirt of reason, and by the step of exaltation should be promoted 
to the rank of, ‘ And now have we honoured the children of Adam.’ ” 

har yak az lahan sifat-l az pfat-i hamida va Miaslat-t az Misdl-i paaandUida 
rd ta^rif mi-kardand (Anv. Suh.). 

y. ^ G iS 

IblL ddbishUm farmud ki id In l^wdnda na-shavad shubha 

murtaf/ na-Mf'Wdhad sJiud va hich yak az lidzirdn har qdHdoryi dn khatt 
vuquf na-ddshtand — (Anv. Suh., Chap. I, Intro.) “ Dabishllm said that until 
this should be read the doubt would not be removed , and that as no one of 
those present was acquainted with that character — 

It is however more logical to use the singular verb. 

(2) har kas, however, even in slovenly modern Persian, is usually 

followed by the singular verb, but harm kaa by a plural one. The 

Persian translator of Hdji Bdbd of Isfahan however uses a singular verb after 

hama kas. 

oUXj| muldzinmn-i 

rikdb-i dawlat-intisdb har yak bar lab4 ju-^l dar sdya-yi daraf^Ul drdm ydftand 
(Anw. Suh., Chap. I, Intro.) “the attendants of his auspicious retinue 
disposed themselves to rest under the shade of trees on the bank of a rivulet 
and — ” (East. Trans.). 

In modern Persian it is not unusual for the same author to use the 
singular or the plural verb indifferently after ij^ harna kas. 

(3) Instances of each or every being in English erroneously followed by a 
plural pronoun are : — 

“ He is not tied down to relate every minute passage or circumstance, 
if they (it) be not absolutely necessary to the main story, etc.” “ ‘ Each of 
the girls went up into their separate rooms to rest and calm themselves ” ^ ; 
(Mrs. Gaskell’s Wives and Daughters (1867), Ch. 42, p. 419) ” ; }] 

G oJLi/j har yak az dufditardn bi-utjdqhd^yi J^ud^i 

shdn raftand td rdhat shavand. 

In modern Persian OAiif U 31 har yak az md guftand ; }] 

hJich yak az shumd Idyiq-i In kdr n%stid\ jKf ( 
har kas (azishdn) inkdr kardand, etc., etc., are used both in speaking 
and in writing. The Persians will hardly acknowledge that these concords 
are incorrect. 

(4) “Every strong and every weak point of those who might probably 
be his rivals were laid down on the charts.” “‘Point’ should follow 
‘ strong’ as well as ‘ weak,’ but authorities differ as to the proper number of 
the verb. Crombie, in his Etymological Syntax of the English Language 


1 Corrected; “ Each of the girls went up into her separate room to rest and calm 
herself.*’ 
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(5th Ed. 1843), p. 167, opines that, (1) ‘ Every oflScer and every soldier claims’, 
is easier and more precise than, (2) ‘ Every officer and every soldier 
claim ’, though the latter ‘ is unquestionably more agreeable to analogy.’ ” 
Professor Bain too says (English Grammar, p. 176) : — “ Plurality is cer- 
tainly implied, but there is a disagreeable effect produced by joining 
‘every’ with a plural verb, and we might take shelter under the elliptical 
usage, and say, “ Every officer (claims), and every soldier claims ” ’. The 
dilemma might be solved by using ‘all.’ ” 

In Persian, the plural verb would be preferred for No. (1), as : — 
— iS dilS ^ jib har sahib mansab va sarbdz ^ iddi^d^ml" 

hunand ki — , but the singular verb for No. (2), as : ^ 

— sS Lot har sahib mansab va har sarbdz iddi‘d^ ml kunad ki; in the 
latter case the verb is understood to the first subject. 

(5) “A difficulty arises in the English when both genders are implied in 
each, every, etc., and according to Professor Bain the plural may then 
be used. ‘Where everybody [all] can ride as soon as they are born.^’ 
‘ In Europe no one marries unless they have the certain means of support- 
ing their children ’ : — Madame Bonaparte, Life and Letters (1879), Ch. 8, p. 
135. [Read, ‘ people do not marry’.] " ” — Hodgson, 

As the pronouns in Persian have no distinction for gender, this error 
is practically absent. Thus the last example might be rendered : — 

U dar Farangistdn hich kas id vajh-i 

kifdf na-ddshta hdshad ^arusi naml^kunad? “Let every man do their 
own work”; har kas bdyadkdr-i l^ud-ash rd 

bi-kunad. 

The indefinite pronoun ‘ one,’ is in Persian ddam, Insdn, etc., 
and this would naturally be followed by a singular pronoun and a singular 
verb. 

(/) Like each and every, ^ the distributive pronouns either and neither, 
should in English be followed by a singular verb. 

In modern Persian, however, not only are these distributive pronouns 
followed by a plural verb but, by a confusion of thought, their adjuncts^ (if the 
pronoun be the subject) affect the verb,® as : ^J| UUJ.3f iX ^4 

hich yak az shumdhd Idyiq-i In kar nlstid (should be nlst) (m.c.) “neither 
(or none) of you are [is] fit for this business ” : Jl 


1 Note that har is not usually repeated. tiar piaar va dukJktar “ Each 

boy and each girl.*’ 

^ Chun dar mulk-i — har haa ml-tavdnand az vaqt-i f/avallud aavar bi-ahavand — : better 
hama kaa, or else the verb in the singular. 

8 Note that in the Persian there are two negatives for one in English. 

4 For each and every ‘ vide * (c). 

6 “ Error of Proximity “ vide (a), 

6 This error may in modern Persian be considered universal. 
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hlch ki ^ az shumaha Idyiq-imarhamatha'-yi man nistid. (Vazir-i 
Lankaran) “ not one (none) of you are (is) deserving of* my many 
kindnesses’’: jd ^ ^ 

^ iSj kt agar tu bi-khw^Ki dar In rah 

bd In asp Jhar-davdnl bi-kunl hlch yak sar-i saldmat bi-manzil norklmdlud 
burd (Pers. Trans. Hap Baba of Isfahan) * ' Hdji,\i you mean to play the fool 
like this with your horse neither of you will finish the day’s march in 
safety.” 


Concord of Adjectives, and of Pronoun with Noun. 

(g) Some errors in the use of the demonstrative pronouns have been 
noticed [vide (c) (2). An English blunder is to make them plural before 
the singular nouns kind and sort, as: “I always delight in overthrowing 
those [that] kind of schemes and cheating a person of their [his] premedi- 
tated contempt.” (Miss Austen, Pride and Prejudice, Ch. X.) 

In Persian in jur ** this kind ” etc., is used before either a singular 
or a plural noun or verb, as : of/rit in jur ddam dar Iran 

paylist “this sort of character is common in Persian” and 
In jur ddamhd dar Iran Jhayli hastand. 

(h) With the exception of the feminine affix » of x4rabic adjectives and 
participles, adjectives in Persian may be said to have no inflections.^ With 
the exception of the one or two points already referred to in § 43 (n) ( 5 ) and 
(t) and footnote to (t) (1), questions of the concord of adjectives are not likely 
to arise. 

(i) The antecedent, in Persian, of a pronoun in the plural should not be a 

singular collective noun. In: *1^ jc> 

(Tr. H. B., Chap. XXXIIl), not only is incorrect but the colloca’ 
tion is faulty. Omit ishdn, and after zan insert ^ jd dar sar4 

rdh’i Shah. 

§ 137. Government of Verbs, Prepositions ( ), and Errors. 

(a) Transitive verbs govern, in English, the objective, and in Persian the 
accusative case. The following English errors are taken from Hodgson ; — * 
He, who had always inspired in her a respect which almost over- 
came her affection, she now the object of open pleasantry — (Miss Austen, 
Pride and Prejudice, Ch. 61) [For ‘ he ’ read ‘ him ] ”. 

This error can hardly be repeated in Persian. For one thing, the 
pronoun ‘ in her ' could not in Persian prose precede the pronoun ‘ she, ’ : 
which is the subject of the principal clause. An kas4 ki hamisha Muhammad 


1 Hlch ki, m.c. for hlch kaa 

2 The case of a plural adjective being used as a plural noun [vide § 4.3 (m) ] need 
not be considered. 
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birU ihtiram rm-Jcard hdla u rd dar ma^raz-i mazhaka ujtdda did 

i^^sxJLfo {^yuo ijjj JIlaw ^ , or dn kas-i rd ki 

hamisha Muhammad ihtiram mi-kard hdld dar ma^raz-i mazhaka uftdda did 
a^»ua#o c)t, are 

both incorrect; the subject to did is obscure, nor is it clear to whom 
urd refers in the first example. In, 

Muhammad dn kas-i rd ki hamisha hi-u ihtiram mi-kard — , the subject tom?- fcareZ 
might be either Muhammad or dn kas-i ; but omit hi-u and write, Muhammad 
dn kas-i rd ki hamisha ihtiram mi-kard hdld dar ma^raz-i mazhaka uftdda did 
and the sense is clear, Muhammad being clearly the subject to both verbs. 

(6) Conjunctions connect nouns and pronouns in the same case. Also 
nouns or pronouns in aj^position must in English be in the same case. 
The following English errors are taken from Hodgson : — 

(1) ' ‘ God will send no sucli fools as 1 [me] upon His errands : — Westward 

//o! ’* Khudd hich ahmaq-i misl-i man-i^ rd hi-pay gjiamhari inliJ^dh namu 
kunad v.^liuGf Aj \j ^xx> (Jii/o (m.c.). 

(2) ‘‘ ‘ In this state Frank Churchill found her, she [her] trembling, they 

[them] loud and insolent.’ Miss Austen, Emma, Ch. 39.” Fuldn urd dar 
in hdlat ydft-urd larzan va ishdn rd gustdkh y oib oJU. t j^\ 

j. In the Persian sentence if u larzdn ji were substituted, the 
pronoun u would refer to Frank. 

' (c) Prepositions in English govern the objective case, and nouns and pro- 
nouns in apposition to a noun or pronoun so governed must be in the same 
case. 

“God forbid that I should refuse a to a poor man — and 

he [him] my own son ” j \\ ^ ^i5'UU. 

hdshd ki man az yak pul dddan hi-faqir-i inkdr hi-kunam va dn ham pisar-% 
J^udram, or Jbv 

Khudd na-kunad ki man pul dddan hi-faqir-i inkdr kunam va hdl dn ki pisar-^ 
khud-am asU 

Remark. — After “ God forbid ” and similar expressions, an affirmative 
verb is required in Persian, thus “God forbid that I should refuse^ etc.” is 
correct; but “God forbid that I should 7 iot give, etc.,” Hdshd (ov Khudd 
na-kunad) ki hi-faqir-i pul na-diham ^ etc., 

is unusual. 

{e) One relative pronoun may do duty for more than one clause as, 

‘ ‘ Muhammad who was born and buried in Tabriz — ’ ’ Muham^nad ki dar Tabriz 
mutawallid va mad fun shud — ^ j ^ 

If however the relative pronoun is in different cases, it should be 


Note accusative of wan. Or dhmaq-l mid-i manra (not mara). 
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repeated in English but not in Persian. An example of an error in Engl 
is — 


“The upper part of the house of which I know nothing, and [which 
have never seen . — A Life for a Life (1859), Vol. II, p. 65.” \) ^J|U i 

3 tabaqa-yi bal^yi khana ra H man 

baroryi an htch nami-danam va hargiz na d^da am — . 

{/) The following examples illustrate the government of some verbs i 
prepositions : — 

( 1 ) Az u pursldand H.Q was asked; they as) 

Urd pursidand y (class) 3 him.” 

( 2 ) Az shumd iltimds dRram hi — ^ I 

Nizd4 shumd iltimds mi-kunam hi — ^ > besee 

Az shumd muUimas-am hi iS )f y you. 

(3) Az shumd mamnun-am |“I am (much) obliged 

Ma7nnun~i shumd hastam ) you.“ 


(4) Muhtaf’i dn (or muhtdj bi-dn) nistam 


( ob b ) ^b 


— dn rd Idzim na-ddram lyf “ I am not in need of it.” 

(5) Dar fikr-i in amr hastam “I’m thinking about it.” 

( 0 ) Dar vay na^r hard (class.) = bi-u nap^ar hard 

(mod.) “ he looked at him.” 

(7) Az u hhayVi mi-tarsam jf y “ I’m much afraid of him. 

(8) Bdyad bi-tagsir-i J^ud iHirdf kuni>^ 

ojU » “ You ought to confess y 

Bdyad taqm-at ra iqrdr hunt \ fault.” 

C5^ 3^1 b 

(9) Az'^ ^aqab-i m injd dmada am (•! ty>oi 3’ “I have cc 


here to look for him ” (now or previously). 

Az ^ aqab-i u dnja raftam txof 3^ 3 * “I went there to h 

after him” (on a certain day). 

Az'’^ *aqab4u uftddam y y (= either dmadan or raft 
“ I followed him.” 


(10) Az mihmdni khayVi mutamatli* shudim 31 “ 

enjoyed the entertainment ” ; ( mihmdni here may mean being guests 
being hosts). 

( 11 ) KhiVat * bar hakim pushdnidand y (in n 

bi-hdkim) “The governor was presented with a dress of honour”; t 
hdkim rd hhiVat pushdnidand or kardand or 

(12) Az namaz parddfchi oaL|;>^ JUS 31 “ he Bnished his prayers ” : 

Bi-namjdz pardRfdii “ he began to pray.” 


• Or birshuma, ^ Or dar ^aqahf or bi-*aqah. 

Or dar *aqah, or bi-*aqab. 

* Here khiVat is used generally and does not need the 4^ of unity. 
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(13) Az na^r4 shah jHahkash ra guzarandand f; 

“the gift was presented to the Shah. “ 

(14) Az vay dar guzasht csd jt (class.) “he passed by him” (but 

in mod. Per. = “ he forgave him his fault,” or “he beat him in the race 
etc.).” 

Az u guzasht (or radd shud) { or) jtjf (mod.) “he passed 

by him.” 

(15) Bar u Jdiandiidand y ji 

(modern); az fi khandTiM (class.) : / „ j . „ 

az harf-i u khandJidand Jl V 

(mod.) also bar harf-i u — . J 

(16) U az man bi-u (or pish-i u) shikdyat burd (or kard) 

{ or ) dji ouKA [y or) “ he made a complaint against me to him.” 

(17) Az an sukhan liich itiild* na-ydfta am (*t gjok c)f y 

^ barman sukhan mutVali* na-shuda am f^\ know 

nothing about the matter.” 



CHAPTER XX. 

138. Order of Words and Phrases. 


(a) The formal or conventional order of words in a simple sentence is, 

generally speaking, the same as in Latin, t.e, subject, object or complement, 
and verb, as: fa^r 0)1124 J^ipaat “the beggar asked for 

something u bi-safar raft “he started on a journey.” 

It is also a general principle that things to be thought of together 
should be placed in close conjunction, Ij 

ya'qub yusuf rd btshtar az hama-yi farzanddn4 dJigar4 Jch^ud 
dust mi-dds)it “ Jacob loved Joseph more than all his other sons.” 

Remark . — Even if the accusative is part of a compound verb it does 
not always immediately precede the actual verb, as: 

or) dar an vaqt ydd4 Khudd Icardam (or KhudJd rd ydd kardam ^). 

(b) The dative generally follows the accusative, unless the accusative 

forms part of a compound verb, as: hdz rd hi-u dddam “ I gave 

him the female goshawk ” : y u bi-md saldm kard?- 

(c) Words and phrases denoting time, when they apply to the whole 

sentence, are usually placed first, as; shabd qdzl4 

dar kitdb4 did ki — “ one night a Qazi read in a book that — ' ’ : iSJJ) 

— iS itji ruz4 mard4 dar masjidrl nishasta bud ki — “ one day a 

certain man was sitting (seated) in a mosque when — ” : isJj) 

jd ruzri dar sbahr-l^ darmshd dar4 dukdn-i baqqdld raft “one 
day, in a certain city, a darvish went to the shop of a green-grocer.* ” 

(d) When the complement to the verb is a complete sentence, it is put 

last, as : — ^ lye ‘Hyy ward fursid mard ahmaq mi-pinddn 
“ the man enquired saying, ‘ Do you think me a fool? ’ ” : c)U-o;d iS 

(Rdam kidar miydvri daryd chand kuhhd-yi^ dlgar ham 
hud (m.c.) “ I saw that there were several other rocks as well, in the middle 
of the sea.’' 

(e) When the object is qualified by a relative sentence, the object may 
immediately precede the verb and the relative clause follow, as : — fj 

1 k&alasl yajtan ummld nisi, or (>^| 

nmid-i Mkcdasl yaftan az Inja nlat. 

® (•IL# aaJ^m kardan “ orally, or with the hand.*’ The Afghans say 

kJkwdndan for the former. 

^ iSM darvlsh-l dar shahr-l, 

* Jl&j haqqal ** a man who sells dried and fresh fruits, ghl, c\irds, etc. 

* Note plural noun after chand. The singular could be used. 
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In conditional, concessional, and temporal sentences, the object or 
subject may, for emphasis, precede the conjunction, as: j 

oJLsu of^ Chap. XI) “ the eye and knuckle- 

bones of a wolf, attached to a boy’s person, give him courage ” ; 
oJ) Jyiklm chun raft “when the doctor departed ” : Uj 

savdrdn rd chun cJiaahm bi-md uftdd tdkhtan dvardand, for 
chunchasm-i savdrdn — . 

(5) Subordinate before Principal Proposition. — When a sentence consists 
of two Propositions, a principal one and a subordinate, greater force ^ is 
obtained if the subordinate precedes the principal, as : “If you stay I’ll go ” 
fX>^ P tu bi-mdm man mi-ravam.^^ 

Remark. — When the inversion is so violent as to confuse the sense 
(as sometimes in poetry) it is called Synchysis. 

(j) Never crowd many circumstances together. ‘ When in a com^^lex 
sentence the qualifications of the subject or the modifications of the predi- 
cate are numerous, the most judicious course is to distribute them, placing 
part before and part after the subject or predicate.”^ Example: “ At one 
blow was his head severed from his body ’* 

zarb sar-ash az tan judd shud. Here of the two modifications, ‘ at one blow ’ 
and ‘ from his body ’ , one is placed before and one after the predicate. 

{k) “A circumstance ought never to be placed between two capital 
members; since, by such a proposition, it is doubtful to which it belongs. 
By placing it between parts of the member to which it belongs, ambiguity 
is avoided, and the capital members are kept distinct. 

“ ‘ By the articles subsisting between us, on the day of marriage, you 
agree to pay down the sum of eight thousand pounds.’ 

“ Better thus : — ‘ By the articles subsisting between us, you agree to pay 
down on the day of marriage, the sum of eighty thousand pounds.” 

For example vide (n) (1). 

The following sentence from Haji Bdbd is not clear at first sight : — 

(1) “ When different things have an obvious relation to each other witl 
respect to the order of time, place, cause and effect, or the like, a corres 
ponding order should be observed in assigning them their position in the 
sentence. Better |JU j zinda va sdlim “ alive and well ’ ’ , than ^ 
sdlim va zinda “ well and alive.” Vide also (n) (5). 


1 And also ‘ Suspense.’ 

‘i More forcible than ‘‘I’ll go if you stay ” y man mi-ravan 

agar tu bt-mani. 

3 Vide Herbert Spencer on “ Style.’* 

4 A semi-colon is required after Ai tu* to make the sense clear. 
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(m) The followiag Persian examples of collocation will repay study : — 

(1) «JXo padisMh guft man-am aultdn-i In mulk 

‘ ‘ the king said ‘ It is I who am the king of this realm.’ ’ ’ 

(2) J ^ na-gah darvlsh-i dar dmad bd 

dalq~l va ambdn~i va 'asd-ty “suddenly a darvish entered with his habit, 
and leather bag, and staff.” 

(3) y jijf €>.;:> sdqhd-yi gandum dJid az qadd-i ddam 

bulanddar “he saw stalks of wheat, taller were they than a man’s stature.” 

(4) 0^1 ^udri shahr tijdratgdhi buzurg-% ast (mod.) 

“ the same city is a large commercial place.” 

(5) v;ytj3 (>jf 

bdrhd dida shuda ast ki shaJ^s-i rd ki bisydr sud dyad hamdn qadr ham-hi-u 
ziydn ml-rasad. 

(b) LS3) ^ c^iAacu 

^li5| luflj si dap a zamxn hi-chundn^ shiddat larzid ki ruy-i zamln-i 
dnjd *imdraUi bisydr huzurg-i agar mt-bud yaqln^^ ml-uftdd “ the earth shook 
three times with such violence that had there been a large building there, it 
would certainly have fallen’ ’ . 

(7) e;'3^-** ^1 AiUL ^)yL, dar 

vaqt-i l^urdsdU dar jd-l ki khdnoram bud dar dnjd ^ chand IMna-yi zambiUsdzdn 
hud “ there were several houses of basket weavers near the home of my 
youth.” 

(8) y j$\ i^f Ailcw b ^<^3^“* 

•yx]SJL> <J^3 oJ^ tNjU hdz dar diUam guzasht ki 

az darakht-l ki shd/^hd-yash rd girded gird-i l^dna nihdl zada am agar az 
harridn darakht^ shdJMd-yi kuchak hi-ydram shdyad bi-vaqUi bdftan-i zambll 
norsJiikanand ‘‘it then crossed my mind that if I were to bring some twigs 
from the same tree from which I had gathered the cuttings which I had 
planted round the house, perhaps, they would not break when weaving the 
baskets.” 

(9j y clmn bi-dftdb mi bar dmadam (Afghan) (m.c. 

y bar mt‘dmadam) “ when I went out in the sun (sunshine).” ^ 


1 Or e)Ua. chunan hirahiddat larzid. 

^ Note repetition of noun of place after relative clause : dar ja^l hi and 

dar dnjd,. Also chand Mkana-yi zamhll-adz (sing.) — . 

8 Note repetition of substantive after relative clause. Also that the plural verb 
na-ahikanand is used after the neuter pi. ahdMkhd to avoid the possibility of the word 
daraMkl being mistaken for the subject. 

♦ Bar-i dftdh raftan y, or piah-i dftdb raftan , mod. “ to 

go out in the sun. ’ * 
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(10) JjU sJjlo j\ ^JS^J yak-l ra^ az muluk maraz-ihaHlbud — 

(Sa'di) “ a certain king was afflicted with a horrible disease.’' 

(11) ^ guji hi fuldn rd^ dir shud hi nordidi 
— (Sa'di) "he said with regard to So-and-so — it’s a long time since 
you saw him.” 

(12) jt \) yak‘i rd az^ hukamd shumdam ki mi-guft 

— (Sa'di) " one of the leading men of the day, I heard him say that — ”. 

(13) as' aj ^3 zan-% javdn^ rd agartir-l 

dar pahlu nishinad hih ki pird — (Sa'di) ' ' for a young girl it is better to be 
wounded by an arrow tlian to have an old husband.” 

(14) as'^A ai na har ki hi-surat niku cist 
sirat-i zibd dar ust^ — (Sa'di) '‘not every one who has a pleasing exterior, 
has a pleasing disposition.” 

(15) ^iUl^ va bd shamshir zad gardariri salmdni rd — 

(Prof. S. T.) " the neck of that barber he cut in two.” 

(16) b (J^l^ A^A ^ a/ikJjof Aj 

fylALw^b guft sultan bi-andisha bdyad guftan va harakdt-i pasandida bdyad 
kardan Kama hholg Td, Ididssa pddishdn^ rd — (Sa'di) "he said, to speak after 
consideration and to act with propriety is proper for all — but especially for 
kings.” 

(17) Iflj ^13^ mizdj agar chi mnstac^m buvad 

iMimdd-i baqd rd nashdyad — (Sa’di) "even if a person’s health be perfect, one 
cannot hope for everlasting life for him on that account.” 

(18) (.^y. manki pdshtar 
az in safar-i jahdz na karda budam dil-am barham khwurd (m.c.) "I who had 
never voyaged in a ship before, my stomach felt sick.” 

(19) vHjyUAs banda hargiz in jur muadfarat 

j^ushram'^ nami-dyad (m.c.) "I never like this kind of travelling.” 

1 3 lore common ]j vj^bo yak-l az muluk ra. 

'I Note julan ra object of na-dldl. 

S jf yak-l az hukauid ra more usual order. Also 

ehunldam ki yak-l az hukamd ml-gujt. In mod. Pers., the plural verb 

^ ml-guftand would probably be used after y yak-l az hukamd, 

4 More forcible than iXliX) b javdn rd tlr-l dar 

pahlu nishinad, ov iSJ^ og^or tlr-l dar pahVu-yi zanri javdn 

nishinad. 

5 More forcible than iStjjjiOJ ys slrat-i nlku dar 

har ki bi-surat nlku-ast nlst. 

6 In modern Persian, to avoid the repetition of ra, this would be worded — 
hama Mialq khdssa pddishdn rd. 

^ Note that there is no verb for jjjaj banda ; the subject to Ajf nami-dyad is 
musdfarati ‘vide* § 130 (a) (2). 

39 
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(20) ijtj4 ^ ^ agar tamhal na-hud u ^ ham 

yak gusfand gir-ash mi-dmad (m.c.) “ had he not been lazy, he too would have 
got hold of a sheep.” 

(21) Ij ^ ^ A^X) 

oi? man ki ruz-i avval gufta hudam hi hdr-i dtgar ndm-i jahdz 

ham na-J^wdham burd m suMan"^ rd dusUi man bi-ydd dvarda guft ki — 
I who had formerly said that I would never even mention the word ‘ sliip * — 
my friend recollected what I had said, and said to me.” 

(22) lA^ ^^IJo 

Hdtimri Td^i^ ki hiydbdmnishin bud agar dar shahr budl az jush-i gaddydn hi- 
chara gashU (Gul., Chap. VII, St. 19). 

( 23 ) )yiy jtK Jd ^ 

jSJa^ JjU va dar zumra-yi sdhib-jamdldn rnutajalll 7ia>shavad 

magar dngdh ki mutahalli gardad bi-zivar-i qabuUi amir-i kablvA 'dlim-i ‘adil4 
mu^yyad4 7nuzaffar4, etc. etc. (Gul., Muqaddama ; Zikr-i, Am%r4 Kabir4, etc.. 
3rd line). 

(24) Vide example in § 129 (6), Remark and footnote. 

( 25 ) AJ A^ t) <>xiU U[ 

ammd mdnand4 radd-i mazdlim, mma-yi birydn4 pishkasht rd, hamar 
basiam ki bi^^Usmdn Aglm firistam (Tr. H. B., Chap. IV) “ but 1 determined 
to send to ‘Usman Agha as a reparation, half the roast (sheep^s head) that 
had been bestowed on me ”: note position of Ar kamar hastam ki. 

(26) A^' vi>Ua tabib hamdn Miub ast ki— ; or 

Al o^f tqbib an shales ast ki ‘ * he is rightly called a physician who — ’ ’ . 

(27) 

o.ih jijb MuHamad'^'* d-Dawla ki az qulinj va sudda kam mdnda bud 

ki kdr-ash sdf^ta shavad az ta^mr4 an habb haydt4 tdza ydft (Tr. H. B., 
Chap. XIX) “the MuHamad-'^’d-Dawla, who from colic and an obstruction 
in the intestines had very nearly died, got from this pill a new lease of life.” 

(n) The following are instances of faulty collocation : — 

(1) “ ‘ The Moor seizing a bolster, full of rage and jealousy smothers 
her.’ — ^ i3>;i )\ jj ^jtouc magAribl 7nuttakd^4 
girifta pur az glyayz. va Idiashm zan-ash rd M^afa miAcunad, Corrected, ‘The 
Moor, full of rage and jealousy, seizing a bolster, smothers her ’ W j( ^ ^s^jk^o 


> Note that there is no verb for u: ‘ vide * note 7, p. 009. 

2 Note how the sentence breaks off in the middle, a second clause being introductMl 
by a new subject. 

5 

8 ^tfc tja*l is the relative adjective from tayyV^^*'. 
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jiij jy maglkTibl pur az ff&ay^ va Jdiashm muttaka^-^l 

zauraah ra J^afa mi-hunad.^ 

i) ‘ A keen eye and a graphic pen see and set down for us the 
3teristic details of both scenery and manners/ (Corrected by Hodgson ; 
0 n eye sees and a graphic pen sets down — ’). 

'he original collocation (apart from the error in the concord of the verb) 
not bo considered faulty in Persian/ as: — 
j cAwoij ^ ^ liama-yi umur-i mamlakat rd chashm-i tlz va 

‘i naq$Jirhand-ash mi-binad va mi-nigdrad ; (better j 

chashm-i tiz^ash mi-hinad va-qalam-i naqah-band-ash mi- 
ld), 

5) “ Though all seeds do not contain albumen*’ 

^ jd j\j ] garchi hama-yi tu^mhd nishdsta na-ddrand 

ar ba'zl paydd ml-shavad] (m.c.). If all seeds do not contain albumen, 
s there no seed which contains albumen. Corrected Though not all ® 
contain albumen ” [ — jA JS\ agarchi har tuldim-i 
\ta na-ddrad \hdz — ]. 

1) '' All who lay claim to these virtues, are not to be depended upon” 

hama-yi ashkhds-l ki idda‘d-yi 
t-kunand Id^iq-i iHihdr nlstand. Corrected, Not all who^ lay claim to 

virtues are to be depended on ” jUicf ^5J| iX^ 

r idda^d-yi fazl ml kunad Id iq-i Vtibdr ast, 

5) ‘‘ He was bred and born in Kerman ” u dar 

dn huzurg va zd^ Ida shud ; ‘ vide ’ {1), Corrected, ^‘He was born and 
ill Kerman” y u dar Kirmdn zd^lda va 

7 shud, 

7) Do you wish me to roast or boil the meat ? ” a/ 

t) ym-J^.ipdhld ki gusht rd birydn ya dh-paz kunam? (Better 

Simple and more natural J ^ is j^ 

AAiw \j Ma^ribl hi pur az ra kJlcishm hud muttakd^-l hi-dahn-i 

i guzushia urd hhafa nil-hunad. 

Obscur4ty not necessarily a fault in Persian. However, in modern Persian, the 
r collocation as in the corrected English example would be preferred— 

fvo ^Jj j txiuj c4>p h hama-yi umur-i mamlakat ra 

i~i tiz-aah ml blnad va qalam-i naqsh-band aah ml-nlgarad. 

is unidiomatic. 

iXif ^UL:t O^idCyo (JLa^ aS is unidiomatic. 
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Ji wf W 0 ) 4 ^ h rd birydn^ hunam yd db^paz — grill the meat 

or boil it). 

OA 2 SU 0 ammd, mushtariydn-i 
pdyddr va luqmahd-yi charb u shinn-i darmsh, andaruniydn-i pddshdhi budanp 
hi hama mahabbaUi pddshdh rd hi-niru-yi sihr bi-J^ud munhasir mi^l^wdstcLnd 
(Tr. H. B., Chap. 11) “but the ladies of the king’s seraglio were his 
principal customers. Their most urgent demand was some powerful charm 
to insure the attention of the king”: (put lsjj^ bi-mru’yi sihr 

after hama). 

(9) is^ y. jf jt Jl Ai (^/o Sj J j vagar 

na man na agar Bu 'Alt ham az gur dar dyad^ kdr-i az u bar nami-dyad 
(Tr. H. B., Chap. 11) “ — otherwise not alone I, why Avicenna himself could 
do nothing, were he to rise from the dead ” : [to make the sense clear insert, 
in the Persian, a comma after each na: also agar should follow the subject of 
the conditional clause, i.e. be placed after ham\ 

(10) ^ ^ j v^Uoy 

Aliif ^3 ^Uj ij man tarsdn u larzdn hi mabddd Arslan 

Sultan biydyad va ustuMiwdn4 mundzv flh rd az miydn bi-rubdyad Khudd 
pidarash rd bi-ydmurzad, munajjim niz bi-miydn uftdd (Tr. H. B., Chap. IV) 
“I all the while in terror lest Arslan Sultan should arrive and bear oft* 
the bone of contention. God bless his^ father, the astrologer too interfered.” 
As his refers to astrologer following it, and as there are no stops in the 
original, the phrase God bless his father, might, and does at first appear to, 
refer to Sultan Arslan ; but place munajjim before Khudd and the ambiguity 
disappears. 

(11) (^t fb lif ^ man dul^iar-i Vkuz Aghjd ndm-i Shayl^- 

am ^ (Tr. H. B. , Chap. XXVI, 1st line) : note the awkwardness of an izdfat after 

warn. Re-constructed man duMitar4 Shaykh 

tJkuz Aghd ndm hastam^ or lif j^\ ^ man duM^tar4 Shayldi-am 

tfkuz Agdid ndm. 

Remark /. — The order of sentences is no less important than the order of 
words in a sentence. 


1 hirya/n le. to roast or fry ; yoy qirmiz k. to fry in oil or butter : 

biriahta k. “to parch ’ ’ ; also to bake ' bread in the Persian fashion ; 
kahdb k. “to broil “ ; (to *pop* Indian corn is either biriahta 

k. ov kabab k. \ y bu dMan “to fry coftee berries, gram, melon 

seeds, nuts). ' * 

Example of JL^ a construction admissible in poetry only, 

s Or with the ^ of unity ehayWkrl am. 
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When the sens© of a sentence is a logical sequence of the sense of its 
preceding sentence, then are the two sentences in a proper order and the sense 
of each sentence should be carried a step further by the sentence following. 

When a sentence refers less to the sentence immediately preceding it 
than to some earlier sentence, it is not in its proper place. 

Remark IL — Sentences closely related to each other form, in English, 
a paragraph, and each paragraph should start a new departure. 

In Persian there are no paragraphs, but a chapter (bdb)^ is sometimes, in 
MSS., divided into sections (fad), each fad having this word in red ink at 
its commencement. 

Sometimes the first word of a sentence has a red ink line over it. Some- 
times a full stop is shown in red ink by four dots, thus ^ , two of the centres 
being usually joined. Such aids., however, are rare. 

In modem Persian, a short dash is often made to represent a comma, 
while a full stop is indicated by the plus + , or the multiplication sign x 
called in Persian chaprdst Proper names have a red line over them like the 
first word in a sentence. 

Remark III . — In a comprehensive composition, paragraphs related to 
each other, together form a chapter, and each chapter has usually an 
express heading of its own, stating the matter in it. 


J hah or sometimes guftar. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

§ 139. Apposition. 

(a) '‘Apposition is the relation to a noun or pronoun, of another noun, 
or in some cases of an adjective, or a clause, added by way of explanation 
or characterisation. * ’ 

It is a rule that a noun or pronoun, etc., placed in apposition must be in 
the same case ^ as the noun or pronoun to which it is apposed. 

Arab grammarians enumerate ^ descriptions of what may be called 
apposition. For practical purposes there is but one apposition. 

A substantive or adjective in apposition is called ( pi. gly ) “the 
follower or appositive”; it follows the noun to which it refers, which is 
called that which is followed.” 

Badal4 ha^Zy J<>j, a form of the ‘Apposition of Substitution ’ , corrects 
a statement respecting the whole of a thing, and states that a portion only was 
meant, as in ‘I eat the loaf, the half of it.' This apposition is rare in 
Persian. Ex : — c)f vJv-w f; “ I eat the fish — half of it.” 

9 

j J 

Badal4 iahtimM JUi^f is the substitution of a word or phrase to 
correct a statement and to state that it is not the person himself or the thing 
itself, but something connected with him or it. The first example above is a 
better example of badaUi ishtimdl than of hadahi ha^z. 

This badal is very rare in Persian. 

BadaUi ghalat is the substitution of a word or phrase to correct 

a lapsus lingua as “ I rode the horse — the sh e-camel ! ” Savdr4 asp shudam- 
na ; shutur ai This badal is rare in Persian. Possibly the 

following is an example : — ^ : villagers are considered 

dolts , Jdiar , and the term saqat shudan ‘ ‘ to die ’ ’ is applied to 

animals, not to human beings. Another explanation of the construction is 
that dyi bud is understood after rustd^-i. 

It will be seen that the distinction between these three last descriptions 
of JiV badal is fine. 

The simple term badal could with advantage be applied to all these 
descriptions of J«^ badal and also to uahr baydn for which vide (b) 
(4), Remarks I and II. 

I It must be recollected that tlie accusative has two forms, one with rS fj and one 
without, 

* Viz. - 
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There is a sixth form of apposition in Persian, called “ the 

meaningless appositive ” , ^ as: “lutis and such like 

low fellows.’’ Vide also § 140 (a). 

(6) Examples: — 

(1) Pronoun and Adjective. — ^/o 

{j'^ '^cin az nishdna-yi lutf4 kad-bdnu ummidvdr‘^ sawddhd-yi kl^dm 

mi-pu^tam — (Tr. Haji Baba) ‘‘the mark of favour which I had just received 
had set my imagination to work, and — ”, (lit. “I, hopeful from the mark of 
favour of the chief wife, — ”) ; ma^and^^mm^^Zmrare in apposition : 

jiiUo J *«^^^**^ ^ 

^ diddr-i varta-hd-yi^hawl-angiz va past u hulandjihd-yi sahm-dmlz, 
bi-chasm-i mdnand-i man, ddam-i ndshl, dar nihdyat-i vahshat u dahsJiat 
mi-namud (Tr. H. B., Chap. V) “the danger of the precipices and the 
steep ascents were something quite appalling to a young traveller like 
me — ” ; (note that there is no izafat after man, though grammatically one 
might be expected). 

(2) Noun and Adjectives , or Phrase : — ai * y darvish, sar pd 

harahna (Sa‘di) “ a darvish. bare headed and footed, but 

msh-i sar u pd barahna “a bare-headed and bare-footed darvish ” : JlA 

CAAHiio farrdshhd, shdl bi-dast, harakaUi dlgar karda 
nazdik-lar mz-rasand (Vazir-i Lankaran) “ the farrashes, shawl in hand, make 
another movement and draw nearer” : ^ ^ yW 

dy ® hdnu dstin bar^ zada bar ruy-i I^irsak,^ nd-shikib 

chashm hi-rdh-i man^ nisliasta bud (Tr. Haji Baba) “ — where I found the 
Banou seated on a carpet on the ground, waiting for me with great impa- 
tience.” Here the adjective nd-shikib and the phrase 

chashm hi-rdh-i man are both in apposition to the nominative Bdnu. 

Adjectives and phrases in apposition may follow the verb, as ; — 

(JaI jd J yak-z az dndn mard-z bud panjdh-sdla, 

hdrzk-qaddj tdz-nigdh, surkh^rujdpsdr^ ambuh-rzsh, zzr-jdma-yi qasab dar pd, 
va kulzja-yi Kashmiri dar bar, shablh bi-ahl-i dard l^dna (Tr. H. B., Chap. VI) 


i So common in Urdu. 

^ In Arabic timrmdvar here would not be considered apposition: it would he hah 

.var u pd harahna may be considered a compound adjective. Ef in the 
accusative, I saw a certain dervish with bare head and feet ” bj 

darvlah-l rd didam sar u pd harahna ; or, I saw a bareheaded and barefooted 
dervish ’* darviah-i sar u pd barahna-i rd diddm. 

^ y bar zada ** having rolled up her sleeve.’ ’ 

8 hhirsak. a coarse, rough, and badly woven rug or carpet. The word is 

often applied as an adjective by carpet weavers to express bad work. 

6 Buda understood. 
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one of them was a man of fifty years, short, quick-sighted, rosy-cheeked, 
thickly-bearded, fine muslin under-drawers on his legs, and a Kashmir 
overcoat on his body.” 

(3) Two Indefinite Nouns in Accusative. — li 

shakhs-i dah id gusfand hi-tavasauUi navkar-i ta* druf ^ firistdd (m.c.) 
‘^a person once sent by means of his servant ten head of sheep as a present 
(to someone).” 

(4) Two Nouns in Nominative. — pisara Muhammad'^ 

ml-guyad hi — ‘‘the boy Muhammad says — Zayd barddar4 
shumd dmad “ Zaid your brother come,” but better harddar-i 

shumd Zayd dmad^ [or <xcf Zayd-i harddar-at dmad (vulg.) 

m.c. and incorrect] “your brother Zaid came.” These are examples of 
hadal, or clf hadaUi kulL 

Remark L — cAkc “Explanatory Apposition” defines more parti- 
cularly something that has gone before. It is also a form of JtV or the 
“Apposition of Substitution.” Ex. — is cjtw caIic, as the 

is a better known person; but is There is, however, 

really no difference between the two. 

Remark IT. — A poet’s name and his iaHiallus, ‘ nom de plume’, 

should grammatically speaking be in apposition: however, in Persia, but 
not in India, they are joined by an izdfat. In Persia, but not in India, 
a person’s name and his trade also are joined by an izdfat. 

(5) Nouns ill Vocative.— (t 7 ***v 

^jTi is\ chunml-raft mi-guft ay pisar-am 

Abahdlum, ay pisar-am pisar~am Abshdlum ! Kdshki bi-jd-yi tu mi'inurdam ay 
Abshdlum pisar-iman^ “ and as he went thus he said, ‘ Oh, my son Absalom, 
my son, my son Absalom! Would to God I had died for thee, O Absalom, 
my son, my son! ’ ” 

(6) Noun or Pronoun understood. — i^]ji cj) 

aljt^ l^ivdhtd guft zan-i Hiddyat Khan bardy4 Simula 
Khdnum sawqdt^ flristdda ast (Vazir-i Lankaran) “You’ll say will you that 
‘ The wife of Hidayat Khan has sent it® (or the jacket) as a present ? ’ ” 

(c) Corroborative Apposition takes place, either in the words, 

^ ta^aruf could be considered /*aZ, or aJ maf^ul laW''. 

2 In MuJiammad-i pisara, pisara is sifat ; but in pisara Muhammad, ‘ Muhammad ’ 
is ^aftf-i baydn or hadal. 

5 Also ay Abshdlumri pisar-i man. This izafat is m.c. and incorrect. 

4 An example of hadal or ^aif-i haydn. 

6 Sawqdt is hdl or maf^ul lah^, and an ra understood, is maf‘ul^^bihi or object.*' 

® An rd or nim tana rd understood. 
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ta^kU4 lafzi, or in the sense (s^ ta^Jcid4 ma^navi. 

I^^xamples of ta^lcid-i lafzi are : — 

(1) jivAj MuMmmad pi>sk-i man drmd Muhammad 

“ Muhammad, Muhammad, came to me” : y '' thou, struckest, 

thou ” : t>4i3vo f; Muhammad rd dUdam Muhammad rd ‘ ‘ I saw 

Muhammad, Muhammad”: yy j\ ^l^bS y y jt ^ man az har4 tu 
guzashtam* az har-i tu'^1 passed^ by thee, thee” or y y jl yyjf 

7 ?^a?^ az har-i tu az har-i tu guza-^htam : y y dmoM, 

or better y y in dw.adl tu, *•' thou earnest, thou.” 

Ddri zakdt-i husn u na-ddnl hird dihi 

Man m.ustahiqq-am ay Shdh-i Jc]iuhdn, hi~man hitman. 

“ You have such a store that you must give alms of beauty, and you 
know not to whom to give. I, / have claim on it, oh, Prince of Beauties.” 
cA* halay halay dmadam all right, I’m with you.” 

(2) In the species of apposition called the ‘‘ Corroboration or 

Strengthening in Meaning,” the appositive is any word that strengthens the 
idea of the self or of the totality of the — Examples of 

ta^hid‘i ma^nam are: — ^‘Zaid, he himself came” «X/oT .iy- «>:>3 Zayd 
dmad: “the people came all of them” mardum dmadand^ 

ha^ma-shdn : “I met the army all together ’ ’ y>b b L> 5 ;y 

rd didam hama rd hdham : “ the two parties agreed — both of them” 
kJ^ y> tarafayn rdzi shudand har du taraf. Vide also (/). 

(3) In, jtw ^ o du wan rughan hiydr “ bring two maunds of 

man and rugh,an, though in apposition, are not so considered by native gram- 
marians: du man is called mumayyaz “specified,” and (y^i; rughan 
is called tamyiz “ specificative,” or else, mumayyiz ‘ the specifier/ Vide also 
(4). 


Remark. — chahdr panj “four or five” is an example of 


% 

^ Corroborative Apposition ( ), which takes place in the uwrda. For Corrobo* 

rative Apposition in sense vide (2) and (/). 

^ Also *^3 hi-nafs-i Jehud. or OkjJ Zayd bi-nafsih “Zaid 

himself”: fuldnlha or fuldn ha, hinafsihim or Miud-i >sham (ly^) 

or) 
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The following are further examples of ta^kid-i lafzl ; mar ! 

mar ! “ snake ! snake ! ’* ; or mar ast ! nmr ast /. 

djM* # CijA ^ 


^ AfiJU. ^ aiiiisLJ aftJLai. * Aj 


ifjkj * cbU 


M uny j\ ^ic^O 


{d) When a definite noun in the accusative has an adjective, participle, 
or phrase in apposition to it, the noun requires the affix rd, (The affix fj rd 
can, however, be added at the end of the entire phrase without much 
alteration in meaning). 

If the noun is indefinite, the f^m is not usually required to mark the 
noun, vide (6) (3). 

Examples : — AiiA ^l^is zdlim-t rd Wiufta * didam, I saw a tyrant 
asleep,” but \) iiiA. zdlim4 Mufta'^-i rd dJidam, or 
mlim-t ^ufta rd didam I saw a sleeping tyrant ' ’ : (♦‘Xii b 
^ All {raziya-^lldU^^anh^Y rd hMwdh dUdam ‘‘ I saw ‘Ali (may Allah be pleased 
with him) in a dream.” It is incorrect to place \j rd after 'Alt, though 

often so placed. “I had a servant, a fool” nawkard 

ddshtam ahmaq ; but nawkar4 ahmaq ddshtam, or 

(.i nawkar-i ahmaq-i ddshtdm " I had a foolish servant.” 

A similar construction is admissible for the dative, as : j 

0^ minnat Khuddy rd ^azz^ va jaW^^ ki — ; here \) rd could be added after the 
Arabic phrase j >c ^azz^ wa jaW ^^ : t>dyo}1 iJi=^ yi? t; shaJ^sd 

rd guftam jang-dzmuda “I said to a certain person, who had seen much 
fighting”; but better fj idyoj^ shakhsd jang-dzmuda rd 

guftam (or \j i^yojf shaMis-i fang dzmuda-i rd). 

Sometimes the adjective or past participle is separated from its noun 
by a verb, as: — ^1^ ashjdr-i dddam mashhun hi- 

asmdrd hisydr ' ' I saw a lot of trees covered with fruits ’ ’ . 

Vide also § 118 (c) (9) and {d) (4) and (5). 


1 K])>ufta is hal. 

^ Sifat. 

8 Jumla~yi sifat. If ra were to follow immediately after ^All, the clause would be 
parenthetical, jumla-yi mu^tariza. The Shias say ^Ali *alayh*' 's-salam. 
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(e) Words connected by certain particles are also considered by Arab 
grammarians to be in apposition. This is or ‘ Simple Apposition,’^ 
or ‘ Apposition by means of a Conjunction.’ Examples : — 

(1) j '' and.” — j <X{3 Zayd va *Amr(u) ‘‘ Zaid and Amr.^ ” 

kaUq even to.” — ^ zuvvdr ramdand hattq 

^iyddagdn Aam*^“the pilgrims arrived even to those on foot” (or jt^j 
zuvvdr hattq piyddagdn ham ^ raaldand ) : 

mardum rd kushtand hattq bachchagdn rd niz^ ‘‘they killed the 
people, even to the children.” 

(3) 1 2 /a ‘ ‘ or.’ ’ — Zayd dmad yd ‘ Amr or «>.^T h ajj Zayd 

yd *Amr dmad “ Zaid or ‘Amr came” r h *^5^ ^ Ayd Zayd bd tust 

yd ^Amr “ Is Zaid or ‘ Amr with you” ? : t/ j )d dar 

kaldm-ash man va turd qasd^ ddsht “ he meant you and me.” 

(4) b — b yd — yd ‘‘either — or”, as; lI>j.nA 2 sJ b b yd 

fiqh yd hikmat tahsll karda ast ‘ ‘ he has learnt either religious law or philo- 
sophy ” ; or b 0^1 Aiii ^ yd fiqh tahsil karda ast yd hikmat. 

Compare with No. (9). 

(5) Tia ‘‘ not .”— Zayd dmad^ na ^ Amr “ Zaid came, not 
‘Amr.” 

(6) ^ na k?yiyr,—j-^ ai - <>xjf ^JUJU Zayd pish^i man 
dmad — na J^ayr 'Amr “ Zaid came to me — nay, rather, ‘Amr ” ; ( 
tiorkhayr is v^p atf4 nasaq, and ^Amr is badaUi ghalat). 

(7) khcLyr “no.” — \) asp rd kushUim, khayr J^ar rd. 

(8) j sS yyjc\j ^ b 

«xuf^3xi cum>| haklm-i rd puraidand 

ki chandm darakht-i ndmvar ki Khuddy Ta^dlq dfarida ast va barumand 
garddnida ast hich yakA rd dzdd na l^wdnand magar ^ sarv rd ki samar na- 
ddrad (Gul.) “a certain philosopher was asked, why out of all the noteworthy 
and fruit-bearing trees created by God, none is called ‘ free ’ except the 
cypress, whicli does not bear.” Here sarv rd may be considered in 

apposition to hich yak-l rd ; the rd is necessary, both because sarv 


1 As distinguished from cAiif. This *at,f ia called 

2 ‘Amr spelt j^ 4 kC to distinguish it from ‘ C7mor called 

5 Better omit ham and nlz here. 

This is nasaq. 

6 Or ^yoSi.jo maqsud daaht. In j <jwl maqsud-ash man 

va tv budlm (mod. Pers.), the verb should of course be bud ; however most Persians say 
Imdlm in this and like cases. 

6 In Arabic, words connected by particles or nouns of exception are not in apposi- 
tion : these come under special rules. 
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is definite and because without this afiSx, sarv might at first be taken for a 
nominative qualified by the relative hi, 

(9) I; man hama ra firistadam magar yahl ra ^ : 

“I sent all but one Compare with No. (4). 

(10) \j gJiciyr azZayd kas-i rd'^ na-didam ‘‘I saw no 

one but Zaid.” 

(/) Apposition in Persian occasionally supersedes the genitive in 
English, as : shaMps-i, Ibrahim ndm “ a person of the name of 

(or named) Ibrahim^’; shal£is-i Muhammad ndm “the 

person called Muhammad.’' 

(g) On the other hand, in some cases where the English idiom requires 
apposition, the Persian idiom requires the imfat, as: — lajz-i daryd 
“the word sea” : rud4 Nil “the river Nile ” : 

chindr “the plane tree”: cl? guUi ailasi “the petunia”: 

mazhdb'i Islam “the religion Islam” (or of Islam)”: 
mivoryi J^arhuza “the fruit melon”: filizz-i dhan “the 

metal iron ” : ^ ^ tu-yi ghuldm “ thou the slave ^ ” : “ Oh Abraham, the 
Friend of God” aUi JaJA ay Ibrdhim4 KJialil^ lldh‘^ (m.c.) : “Oh, 

Zayd, the slave ” ay Zayd-i ghuldm ^ : “I am the slayer of the 

man, Zaid” ^>0 Jl5li qdtihi dn mard4 Zayd^ ndm mauram : 

“ I am the beater of the slave Zaid” man-am zananda-yi 

Zayd-i ghuldm.^ 

If the Arabic interjection yd be used, it is better to employ the correct 
Arabic construction, as : all| L yd Ibrdhim^ Khalil^ 4ldh\ but such 

a construction is of course not colloquial. 

Remark, — It will be seen that in m.c., a>nizdfat is often incorrectly insert- 
ed; thus ay ghuldm-i pisar-i man (m.c.), “oh slave of 

my son” , or ay ghuldm! pisar-i man^ might be said 

by a slave to his son : ay Muhammad pisar»am “ 0 

Muhammad my son” is correct, but ay Muhammad-i 

pisar-am though used in m.c. in the foregoing sense, might and should 
mean ‘*Oh Muhammad belonging to my son”. In Muham- 


I J umla-yi iatisna^l. 

^ In speaking, this ra might be omitted. 

^ man-i handa is sometimes used in m.c., but jsdb man banda sounds 

better; while mariri htchara is better than man hlchara. The Afghans say, man4 handa. 

* hay an, 

& hayan and hadaL 

® Badal, 
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mad4 ghulam '‘Muhammad the slave”, or in Muhammad-i 

ghuldm4 man ' ‘ Muhammad my slave ’ ’ , the word or words following 
Muhammad are considered sifat; but in <w*vyo Muhammad 

(jhuldm4 man, the words gh uldm4 man are badal or ‘apposition 

of substitution.’ 

(h) Qualifying words used with numerals or signifying quantity [vide 
(c) (3) and § 47 (gr)] are usually in Persian placed in apposition, as: — 
yah gazu ntm^ ah “ one and a half yards’ depth of water” : 
yak musht jaw ‘ ‘ a handful of barley ” : dah man jaw ' ‘ ten 

maunds of barley ” : y. In faru-mdya hazdr man 

sang bar mi-darad (Sa'di) ‘ ' this common fellow can lift a thousand maunds 
in weight”: ^ chalmr pan] angusht pdrclia “four or 

live finger’s breadth of cloth.” 

Remark. — The words mablagh “sum” and ^ muvazl 

“equal to (parallel), to the amount of,” etc., are followed by the imfat^ 
as: — mablagh-i duvist iumdn “ the sum of two hundred 
tumans” : muvdzi-yi panj jild kitdb “five volumes”: 

jij muvdzi-^yi dah nafar shutur “ten camels ” ; 

miqddr-i dah man gandum “ wheat to the quantity of ten maunds.” 

(Q The pronouns when in apposition to a noun or to an adjective, 
seem either to take or omit the izdfat. Modern Persians prefer the izdjat 
with the singular but not with the plural personal pronouns. According to 
Platts, man and md may either be in apposition (without an izdfat) to an 
adjective, or connected to an adjective by an izdfat] but the other separate 
pronouns cannot be joined by an imfat to a qualifying adjective. From 
the following examples, however, this does not appear to be correct: — 
man4 banda^ {m.G.) “I the slave,” but man banda (m.c.) “I, that is 
to say, the slave” : Persians prefer the latter, Afghans the former. 

* man4 Muhammad ^ and * ^ man4 hafcim ^ are in m.c. preferred to 

man Muhammad, and er® man-haklm. man4 bichdra 

‘ ‘ I the helpless creature ’ ’ or bichdra man, are preferred to man 

hichdra. y tu ghulam or tvryi ghulam '* thou the slave ” (also 


I yah u nlm gaz ab (Afghan). 

^ For things that can be counted only. 

8 Also, lib bjhpJJ blchara anha, but rarely anha-yi hichara ; for 

the latter an feJcAamgran is used. 

* Better A? man hi Muhammad am, or j#! Af (yo man hi hahlm- 

am, etc. 
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jx^ jj In faqtr or tu-yi fa^r) are both correct ; but in 

tu adawri 'Rxistam^ the imfat would be incorrect after tu. 

The izdfat does not appear to be used after thus : j! u shlr4 

J^udd^ is correct: u-yi faqir does not appear to be used, tliough 

grammatically correct. 

With the plural, the adjectives are either coupled to their pronouns by an 
izdfat as ordinary adjectives, or else placed in apposition without the izdfat 
but in the plural, thus : md^yi ndddn, or U md ndddndn] 

%shdn-i bichdra^ or tshdn hichdragdn (or 

hichdra tshdn ) : lo md handagdn-i J^udd we the slaves of God,” 

or bo md banda-yi KJiudd ; sliumd hichdra, (apposition), or 

shumd-yi hichdra^ (also 1 a 3^%^^ shumdhichdrahd). md and 
shurm.m modern Persian, colloquially admit of the plural termination hd 
when used in an extended sense; but mdydn"^ qundhgdian, ov 

mdydn-i gundhgdr^^ is Afghan, for be md gundhkdrdn. 

§ 140. Repetition of a Word or Phrase; Jingling^ Sounds; 

Alliteration. 

(a) The Persians are extremely fond of alliterative and jingling sounds. 
Words of the hurry-scurry type abound. Sometimes the second word is a 
synonym ; sometimes it is a real word used merely for sound and not for 
sense; and sometimes it is a meaningless sound used for the sake of 
rhyme. 

In j (J^y^ hh'^^h u t^urram^ “ pleased and cheerful ” each adjective 
has a meaning by itself and the combination is more expressive than the single 
adjective. Similarly with the nouns ^ hi shakk u shnbha \ y 

^^)\}girya u zdri. In^^jb ^ y tar u tdzagi he^hness/' the gd^yi 

masdar is understood after tar which is an adjective: this is an instance of 
the Persian dislike to the repetition of the same sound ; but j tari u 
tdmgi is also correct. In gdl u qitdl, a vulgarism for Jli^ cUi qil u 

qdl^ ‘‘chattering, wrangling’', the second word is meaningless. In 
Jft^ j jang u jaddl the first word is Persian and the second Arabic. 

In , ^ urd la^t u Inch hardand ‘ ‘ he was robbed of every- 

thing”, the word Inch (properly “ sejuint-eyed ”) is vulgar for Inch ^ 
“naked”. 

1 Better j)Jm j| w ki ahlr-Iih'ndd ^ at. 

2 The izafat cannot be used wlien the predicate is in the plural. 

8 muradif, synonymous. 

P ^ 

^ From Arabic “ it was said ’* and qdl^ ** he said.** In Arabic JUi j JU 
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In bachcha machcha ^ (or hacha macha, m.c.) the second 

word is meaningless, but it gives a plural idea. It should be remarked that 
the form of this meaningless word is in Persia, as in India, fixed by usage : to 
say Afv.j bachcha ta^hcha, or a»j bachcha wachcha"^ would raise a laugh. 

Remark 1. — In Persia, in words of the a^j bachcha machcha descrip- 
tion, the second word generally begins witli mlm unless the first word 
begins with mlm : in this case the second word usually commences with p or 
6, as ^ cSA.MiU mast u past “curds” : mlzu biz “table, etc.” 

This is called “ the meaningless appositive, vide § 139 (a). 

As a rule, the shorter of the two words comes first, but ^ dmad 
n shud; dj^, ^ d) 3 l dvard u hurd, “transporting,” and possibly one or two 
more are exceptions. 

Remark 11. — ^The use of a second meaningless word to rhyme with the 
first is especially common in Kirman. A new governor, struck with the 
peculiarity, asked the Kaldntar its reason and received the reply, 

mardum4 ddnd hamchunln naml-guyand 

lutl putl-hd mi-guyand. 

(h) The same number repeated has : (1) sometimes a distributive sense, 
as: ^ Ji*- bi-har kas yak yak ^ chub^ dad “he gave them 

a stick apiece (2) sometimes a continuative sense, as; ^ 

hdrdn nam nam mi-dyad “ it keeps on drizzling ” ; ^ 

AJ rdst vast ki ml-ravld, murasid bi-hdzdr (m.c.) “ if you keep straight on 
you’ll reach the bazar ” ; (3) sometimes an intensive sense, as : )\yt ^ 

!j js> j!>A man bay ad fikr-i hazdr hazdr najar rd* ddshta bdsham 
(Vazir-i Lankarto) “ Imust take thought for thousands^ of people*—” : 

parandagdn juq juq shuda^ paridand (m.c.) “ the birds rose 
in whole flocks”: zud zud “very quickly”: j\} ;1; zdr zdr 

girlstan “ to weep very bitterly ” : ^ 


1 Compare “chick or child.” In some districts in India this jingling of words is 
carried to excess- pam tani, rasta masta (or wasta), etc. etc.* vide Hindustani Manual, 
Lesson 48. 

^ Examples of dual phrases in English are ‘ wear and tear ' ; ‘ might and main ; 
‘ tooth and nail ’ ; ‘ sum and substance.’ In ‘use and wont ’ ; ‘ act and deed ’ ; ‘ acknow- 
) edge and confess Norman and Saxon are linked together. 

s ta^kld-i lafzl, 

* Note ra hero to mark the accusative after a cardinal number; it does not make the 
noun definite. The rS could be omitted. Perhaps the meaning is, “ as many as a thousand. 

6 Or omit ahuda. mardum jawj fawj amadand. Juq collo- 

quial for jawq. 
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andak andak khaylt shavadya qatra qatra sayli gardad (Sa‘di) ‘‘ many mickles 
make a muckle, many drops a flood ” : 

jCidllS 

Andak andak biham shavad bisydr^ 

Dana ddna aat gAalla dar ambdr — (Sa‘di). 

Remark , — Note the idiom ^ h db^i db bUdih yd shir~i ahtr 

(m.c.) ‘‘give either all water, or all milk ^ ” fused literally) : h 

khdk’i JMk bi-dih yd gandumri gandum (m.c.) “ give all earth or all 

wheat.' ' 

(c) Sometimes an Arabic singular is followed by its broken plural to 
signify excess, as : — faqlr fvqard^"^ “beggars and such like” : 

va£r vuzard “ ministers, etc.” : Uiif ghdni agJmiyd ‘‘the rich, and the 
well-off ” : sharik shurakd “ partners.”^ 

Uneducated people are specially fond of this kind of phrase, under the 
impression that they are using different words. ^ 

(d) Sometimes the repetition consists of two different measures from 

the same root, as: ^ tibb u tibdbai “the medical art": 4 j|tX.oAJ 

0^1 j bi-sidq u saddqat mashhur ast. Here either word alone 

would be sufficient for the sense. 

(e) In a few cases, a Persian plural precedes a Persian singular, as : 

sdlhd-yi sal “ long years, many years ” : qarnhd-yi qarn 

“long ages.” But mdhd-yi mdh and haftahd-yi hafta 

are not used. 

(/) Professional story-tellers frequently repeat a word several times tu 
indicate continuation, as: — kam, kam kaniy^ bihtar 
ml-shavad (PtoL S. T.) “ by little and little and little he improves”; 

— aS lii vs^ %zJj raft raft raft ® td bi-shahr-i rasid ki (Prof. S. T.) “he 

travelled on and on till he reached a city where — ’ ' ; yt ajU 

— U shafdia bdyad dar har kdr-l sa^y kunad aa^y 

kunad sa'y kunad, td bU-mailab bi-rasad (m.c.) “ you must try, try, try again.’ ’ 

(g) The repetition of the same word or phrase is also used for emphasis , 
vide Corroborative Apposition § 139 (c) : the example, there, “ Thou struckest 


1 Compare the Hindustani idiom dudh ka diidh ya pam kd panl “all milk or all 
water ”, i.e. one thing or the other. 

a Vulgarly, jjkf faqlr fuqard is used for one beggar. 

8 But $:iyiU\ jxAs faqlf^^l- fuqard; and ^(iwc owm^c maairi maatdn are intensive 
adjectives. 

4- Either two, or fo\ir, kcm can be used, but not three, 
t Or four raft. 
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me, thou,’’ could also be expressed by is^j tj^ y (s^j [yo y tu mard zadi tu 
mard zadt. 

Balay halay ‘ yes, yes ’ ’ and dray balay ^ ‘ ‘ yes certainly. ’ ’ 

iS t-Alii ^ %Ji\J lutf kun lutf hi higdna ahavad 

halqa bi-gush (Sa^dl). 

The following expressions give the idea of excess : — jd I 
jAf jllai jd jlhj - aJJI jd %y 

Remark , — Compare J? y shaah gaz dar ahash gaz “four 

yards by four yards; four yards square.” 

(h) The following example illustrates another signification of the repeti- 
tion of a substantive with the imfat. In chapter XXII of Hdjl Bdbd^ the 
hero relates to his master the Haldm, a fable of the dog and the wolves, as 
a broad hint that he wants a salary. The dog makes up its mind to become 

either a pure dog or a pure wolf ; idT j\ j e-i (jLb (jiiJti «iJU. 31 
JJ JJ! 1# U J-U3 b AS' cjJUj chun az hdlat-i 

taraddud tdqat-ash taq ahud va blah az an tahammul-ash na-mand, bar an ahud 
ki, bd mujdhada-yi tamdm, yd aag-i sag ahavad yd gurg4 gurg (TT 2 i,m, Haji 
Baba) when .... he (the dog) had no more power of endurance left, he 
determined to do his best to become either a real dog or a real wolf.” So 
also wf wf b jUj L yd ahir-i shir biydr yd db4 db (m.c.), or more oom- 

monly wf b b yd sMr4 shin biydr yd db4 dbi^ (m.c.) “bring 
either pure milk or pure water,” 

(i) The following examples illustrate the signification of repetitions, 
etc. : — 

(1) J ^ ^^3 b j va 6a zabdn-i kaj u maj guft (m.c.) “altering his 
accent ho said — ’ ’ 

(2) b kdm nd kdm “ willing or unwilling.” 

if ^ 

(3) ^ /a6r®” va qahr^^ “by force and violence”; jjyi. 

J^wdh ma-lAwdhy or l^wdh~na~l^wdh. 

(4) lib aL aIj <pilla pilla bald mhravand (m.c.) “things are done 
gradually, step by step.” 


I In Arabic, the repetition of these particles would come under the head of Corrobo- 
rative Apposition. In the first example the same word is repeated; in the second the 
sense is repeated by a sjmonym. 

The Zardushtis use the phrase aray halay to signify the assent (=** I do by Muslims 
merely, halay) of a Zardushti bride, in reply to the questions of the Daatur, 
t Th^ ^ in ^ and is adjectival. Compare § 140 (6) Bemark. 

40 
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(5) dawr-a dawr-i^ darydcha ** all round the lake” 

aar-d sar or sar bi-sar, or U ^ sar td sar (also Ijf sardpd, b ti 

sar td pd, etc.) ‘‘throughout, completely”: dast hirdast “hai 

in hand ; also from hand to hand.” 

(6) mdUd-mdl^ “heaped, to the fullest extent”; \dj giro 

gird “ right round, all round ” : karrirddnsh “ more or less.” 

(7) wJW lab-ddah^ “ brimful” : gun-d gun “ of various kinds ’ 

bardbar (lit. ** breast to breast”) “ level, opposite, equal to.” 

( 8 ) tn-hM har kuddm yak yak bi-ravand “ ] 
them all go singly.” 

(9) fj \jkm aufard rd yak yak ahvdUpur^ kardc 
(Shah’s D.) “ I asked the Ambassadors, each singly, the state of his health 

(10) yak yak or yakdyak^ y^gdn yagdn or 

yahd yahd “singly, one by one ” : dutd dutd, or ^6 du bi-du “ t\ 

and two.” 

( 11 ) hubara^ tak tak paydd mt’Shavad “i 
hubara is to be found here and there.” 

(12) dyi hA iux badan-ash Idiatt W^ait bud “it (the zebra) w 

marked all over with stripes.” 

(13) ^^jyo\ (3^^^ (3b ratq u fatq-i umurdt “ordering of affairs” (1 
ratq “ closing a fissure, mending ”, and jatq “ cleaving, rending ”). 

(14) Jii j JUi qtl u qdl “ altercation (vide page 619, footnote 1). 

(15) JsU shdt u shut “loud Jabber and chatter.” 

(16) dalija * malija (m.c,) “ kestrils and such small (useleg 

hawks ” ; jjOtdru mdr “ jumbled ” : “loose and k 

people, etc.”, or luti mutt: 4/^ j khwurd u murd ( 

j khurd u Jchamtr) kardan “ to smash into bits.” 

(17) shd^ dar ahdich “ entwined; ramified.” 

(18) shut u shdr “noise and tumult”: j jyyzuruah 

(of a waterfall, river; or of attacking soldiers entering a city). 

(19) dur u dardz “far off.” 

(20) jh j kdr u hdr “ business.” 


1 \jjd davor-ordawr iiom hr,: gird-orgird,!?, 

^ This alif joining two words exactly alike is called vJUf aUf-i 
y daw-a-daw (old) “ incessantly running **, the alif joins two imperative rool 

of. kuahd-kush ‘‘killing all the way.“ If however 'it joins two differe 

words, as: 1 ^ ahdb-^ruz (eAv,) “day and night”; «ar-S-pa “heewitofoot 

tak-^pu “searching”, it is called cUiki *atf i * vide’ also § 110 (6). 

S For At. 

♦ In falconers’ parlance. Mcdlja is a meaningless appositive. 
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(21) j dida u ddnisia “knowingly, with the eyes open”; 

also purposely, wittingly ” : rafta rafta “gradually.” 

(22) kindra kindra raftim “ we hugged the coast.” 

(23) buzudi-yi ^ zud (m.o.) “ as quickly as possible.” 

(24) ^ J^wurda bud ki l^tpurda bud (m.c.)“he 

embezzled it clean ” : oi; raft ki raft (m.c.) “ he went right off.” 

(25) i^xm j shdm u shab4 khwurdi (vulg.) “have you eaten 

any dinner?” » 

(26) \j^\ kashdn kashdn^^ urd nazd-i hakim 

burdand “ they carried him before the Governor dragging him all the way.” 

kash-d-kashf or kash, ma-kash (subs.) “pulling and dragging 

different ways.” 

(27) ^ j or rdhu rasm, or rasm^ u ravdj, “custom.” 

(28) palida paUda paydd namudam (Afghan^) “ after 
a long continued search, or gradually searching, I found it.” 

(29) jjj ruz ruz (Indian) “every day ”= ruz bUruz (Pets.), 

^^so jjj llJjj ruz td ruz (m.c.). 

(30) j juydn u puydn, or ^ Oya. juyd u puyd (m.c.) “seeking 

and searching” : j uftdn u M^izdn “ limping, staggering, tottering, 

in a broken-down condition”: sarkdn parkdn^ (Afghan and 

Persian) “in great agitation.” 

(31) dvdzhd-yi tarh tarh mi-M^wdndand 
“ (the birds) were all singifkg.” 

(32) «^y dar har jawdl panjdh panjdh^ man bud 

(Afghan) “ in each sack were fifty maunds ” : i^syXx^jd 0 ^ 

b n,im mm man^ yd man man, bdrud dar 

sandUqhd anddMa zamin rd kanda judd judd gor kardam (Afghan) ® “ I put 
from half a maund to a maund’s weight of powder in all the boxes and then 
digging up the earth buried them.” 

(33) it gdh bi-gdh, or vaqt bi-vaqt “in season and out of 

season; at all times”: it gdh gdhd “occasionally”: gdhnagdhrl^ 

(Afghan) “ some time or other ” : aS ^ yak-% na yakd (m.c.) “one or the 

other.” 


1 The same as the classical bi-zvdl-yi harchi tamam-tar. 

4 The Persians do not double the past psurticiple in this sense. 

8 For sar kanad par kanad; probably old Persian. 

♦ The panjdh would not be repeated in Persia. 

8 In modem Persian %^)S \j 8o jS j b ^ ^ 4:^^® 

wKjn nlm man yd man man bdrud dar Mnduqhd karda zamin rd kanda 

dafn kardam, 

8 In Mod. Pers, oli^t j\ ^jXSj vaqt-i az awqdt\ but az awqdt 

““rarely.” 
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(34) JU>o j JU rnM u mafiM “wealth and property.” 

(36) ^ JU sal sal mt-shavad ki man Urd naml 

binam “ I don’t see him from year’s end to year’s end ; I only see him after 
an interval of years.” Similarly Jiafta hafta 

kdgiaz-i az barddar-am namurasad, “ weeks pass without my getting a letter 
from my brother.” 

(36) chashm-i chashm “light of my eyes”; jdn-i jdn 

‘ ‘ life of my soul ’ * : (endearing epithets), 

(37) For such substantives as, j hud uhdsh (class.) “place of 

abode ”, ^ oi? guft u shamd “controversy, ” etc., vide § 116 (j) to (o). 

(j) Under Alliteration, may be classed certain forms of the rhetorical 
figure Tajma i or Jinds 


1 Also the figure Paronomasia etc. comes under or 



CHAPTER XXII. 

§ 141. Notes on Rhetoric and Composition. 

(a) These notes are merely an introduction to the study of Rhetoric : 
they are not intended to take the place of special treatises. It is hoped 
that they will explain some points that appear conflicting to the student 
who is reading both English, and Arabic (or Persian) rhetoric. The question 
of Prosody is not touched upon. 

Rhetoric originally meant the art of speaking well It taught Oratory 

^). The objects of speaking well are: (1) to inform; (2) to please; 

and (3) to persuade. The Ancients divided Style into three kinds, cor- 
responding to three duties of the Orator: (1) the simple, to instruct ; (2) 
the medium or temperate, to please; and (3) the sublime, to n\ove. 

As men may be informed, pleased, and persuaded by written as well 
as by spoken words, ‘ rhetoric ’ came to mean the art of writing well 
also. 

Rhetoric therefore means the art of speaking and writing well. It 
discusses and shows how language can be made efloctive, and it treats 
of the rules that govern effective composition in prose or verse. 

Eloquence is a faculty or natural gift. An uneducated man may 

be eloquent (^b) ^ though he will make mistakes; but a study of Rhetoric 
will help to banish those mistakes. The study of rhetoric cannot make 
a man eloquent who is not naturally so, but it may give him a certain 
ease, and make him a correct and logical speaker and writer. 

Oratory signifies the art of public speaking, or the exercise 

of public speaking. Originally it was the same as Rhetoric, but the latter 
has now a wider meaning. Oratory requires also, a knowledge of the people 
addressed, i.e. a knowledge of what most appeals to them. 

Rhetoric is variously divided by different writers. 

The Will is moved through the Understanding and through the Peelings. 
As Logic appeals to the Understanding, it is connected with 

Rhetoric. 

There is no Arabic term that exactly corresponds to the English word 
Rhetoric. The best rendering appears to be either 'UBaldgikah {pifi 
or 'Ilm^'UAdah ^). 

1 In Arabic rhetoric, the term is applied to a man but not to a word or speech, 
but in Persian it is applied to either. A word may be (but not a man, neither 

in Arabic, nor in Persian), i,e, ** chaste and euphonious.” ^The pi. can be used of 


men. 
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Arabs have divided their Rhetoric into three parts, ^UMa^ant 

^U), ^Ilm^H-Bayan and 

Different writers, however, have applied these terms differently, thus while 
one writer calls the whole of Rhetoric "llrrV* ^l-Baydn another 

calls it ‘/Zw** ^IrBad^^ ^), and so on. 

(6) Literary composition is putting words together in order 

to convey our thought to others. Good composition conveys our thoughts 
correctly, clearly, and pleasantly, so as to make them readily understood and 
easily remembered. 

(c) Style is the particular manner in which a writer expresses 

his conceptions. It is the art of choosing words, setting them in sentences, 
and arranging the sentences in paragraphs. It has been called “the 
architecture of thought.** 

There are a large number of epithets to distinguish the various 
kinds of style. The number of words determines whether it is diffuse 

or verbose ; or whether concise or terse 

Qd ^ It may be Figurative ^j), or Ornate or the 

opposites of these, Unfigurative or Plain ^ It may be 

named after any Figure that predominates, as: Hyperbolical^ 

Jj), Antithetical etc, It also may be Periodic, or Loose. 

(d) There are two merits common to all styles, viz. : Perspicuity 
and Ornament. The former means that “care is taken, not merely that 
the reader may clearly understand^ but that he cannot possibly misunder^ 
stand,'* ^ 

Perspicuity implies purity and propriety in the choice of words and 
phrases. 

To write with grammatical purity, (1) the words must be arranged and 
construed according to the rules of Syntax and (2) they must 

express the precise meaning that good usage has affixed to them."* 


1 An excess of elevated language is Bombast : a deficiency Tameness. 

^ Arabs and Persians have divided Mvbalaghah or Hyperbole into three 

kinds. : viz : (1) Tahllgh ( Jjjlp) or exaggeration that is possible to reason and experience ; 
(2) Ighrag ((3|^l) or exaggeration possible to reason but improbable; (3) Qhulum 

( jii j or exaggeration that is impossible. 

8 The violation of (1) is Solecism, which is bad Syntax or violation of idiom 

♦ The violation of (2) is Impropriety. Also using such incorrect phrases as the 
best of all others ” (for the best of all ”), such errors as * lays * for * lies *, €md the use of 
wrong synonyms comes under Impropriety. 
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Barbarism Solecism, and Impropriety are all violations of 

Purity. 

Perspicuity includes, (1) Clearness or Precision, and (2) Simplicity or 
Intelligibility. 

The first, Clearness is opposed to obscurity vagueness 

(ajLSli), or ambiguity A statement is clear ( ) when there is 

no possibility of confounding it with anything else. 

One great obstacle to clearness ia the ambiguity of language 

generally. When a word has a plurality of meanings it should be placed 
in such a connection as to exclude all meanings but the one intended.^ 
It is also desirable to avoid using the same word in two different senses 
within a short interval.^ 

The best known device for overcoming ambiguity is to employ 

Contrast ; i.e. to state also the opposite of what is meant. If we 

write “light as opposed to darkness”, there is no fear of this meaning 
being confused with ‘light’ as opposed to ‘heavy.’ 

To prevent ambiguity, it is permissible to use Tautology 

Simplicity means being easily understood, and is opposed 

to abstruseness 'cl';Uc 

(c) Figures are a part of Ornament. A Figure is a departure 

from the ordinary form of words (Figures of Etymology); or from their 
regular construction (Figures of Syntax) ; or from their literal signification 
(Figures of Rhetoric). Figures have also been divided into Figures of Words 
and Figures of Thought 

Figures exist in all languages, though they may not be identical in 
classification or definition. Some Arabic and Persian Figures are confined 
to Poetry. It is impossible to find any exact English equivalent for many 
of the Arabic and Persian Figures, for there is overlapping ; thus, while 
the Tashblh is the English ‘ Simile ’ , it is also more ; it includes a great 

part of Metaphor : the Euphemism ( — (s* 

Trans. Hafi Baba, p. 100, would by Persians be classed under the 

Majaz-l Mursal ; and the Oxymoron'^ C 5 ji; cuuU 


1 In Urdu ( ). Barbarity means the use of un-English words, obso- 
lete words, technical terms, and unnecessarily-coined words. 

2 Unless, of course, it is the writer’s intention to be ambiguous. 

* Except for special effect. 

♦ Tautology as a fault is 


6 Such as the Tajnla or Jinas b 

« Such as (jUb j and 

1 The Oxymoron is a form of Antithesis. 
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would be considered, either an Antithesis ^ ((3^1= J or an IstVaroyi 

*lnadiyya 

(/) Variety requires that the length and structure of sentences should 
vary.'^ In English literature proper, easy short-cut sentences are the 
rule; but they are relieved by long ones. Some good English writers, 
however, like Macaulay, affect a succession of short sentences. In Gibbon 
there is an excess of the balanced period. The best style introduces every 
type of effective sentence that suits the subject. 

There must, too, be a relief from bold figures and brilliancy. Variety 
is obtained by passing from the Tragic to the Comic, from the Humorous to 
the Pathetic. 

(g) Pathos® awakens the tender emotions, sorrow, pity, sympathy. 
Examples of pathos are : — 

“ And when like her, O SaqI, you shall pass 
Amongst the guests, star-scattered on the grass 
And in your joyous errand reach the spot 
Where I made one, turn down an empty glass.’’ 

(FitzgeraWs Trans,), 

(h) The Ludicrous style ( excites to laughter. It is 
for the most part based on the degradation of some person or interest 
that is associated with gravity, dignity, or power ; but it is necessary 
that the degradation should not be of a nature to produce any other 
strong emotion, such as pity, anger, or fear. 

(i) In Humour, the laugh assumes a kindly character: the ludicrous 
degradation is softened or removed by kindly or tender feeling. Thus the 
great masters of pathos are the greatest humorists. Humour combines the 
effects of wit and poetic beauty, with the ludicrous. 

(;) Wit is a combination of ideas, (1) unexpected, (2) ingenious, 

(3) consisting in a play upon words In English, the Epigranl is 

regarded as the purest representation of wit. Next, are Innuendo * and 

1 A Euphemism is often expressed by Antonomasia (naming instead of), a form of 
S3mdoche. 

2 Hence Composition has been styled as ** the art of varying well.” 

8 ** Pathetic ” When the language exceeds the occasion, it is maudlin or 

sentimental, 

* Innuendo or Insinuation is implying or suggesting, instead of stating plainly ; 
often used in a bad sense. Under this head would be classed or - 

or and several other figures. Euphemism is a special applica- 

tion of Innuendo, 
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Irony. ^ The effect produced by double meanings ji) including puns 

and striking and ingenious metaphors, if they are unexpected, is 

Wit. 

(i) The Melody or Harmony of language involves both the action of 
the voice and the sense of hearing. What is hard to pronounce is also dis- 
agreeable to hear. However, even difficult and hard combinations of letters 
( cJlftj ) may be an agreeable variety to monotony in sweetness. The 
alternative of vowel and consonant is agreeable.^ The too frequent repeti- 
tion of the same letters should be avoided.® 

Occasionally there is Imitative Harmony, or the Harmony of Sound 
and Sense (Onomatopy). The softness of the following Persian couplet is 

intended to imitate the soft notes of entreaty : — 

J 

(^l — ^ I — ^ 

• f j 3 

The harshness of the following lines on Rustam’s fight with Afrasiyab 
indicates noise or strife : — 

In the following Persian couplet, the sound gives an idea of hurrying 
rapidity : — 

The cry of the wolf is suggested in : — 

“There comes across the waves’ tumultuous roar 
The wolf’s long howl from Oonalaska’s shore.” 

Gampbell, 

In the following Urdu couplet on the birth of a child, dun “shall I 
I give ? ”, imitates the sound of the naqqdra : — 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

“Said the bass to the treble by way of good omen: ‘shall I give, shall 
I give, why should I not give the good news ? ’ ” 

(Z) Taste, or Good Taste means first susceptibility to pleasure 

from works of art. It also means the kind of artistic excellence that gives 


* Or in rhetoric, Antiphrasis ,* the use of words in a sense opposite to their proper 

meanings; irony either in sarcasm or in humour. The Arabic Figure includes 
sarcasm, irony, and satire. 

2 Hence in English the change of a into an before a vowel, and in Arabic the change 
of a Bnal if into 

8 In English, when successive words begin with the same letter or syllable it is 
called Alliteration (or Homoeophroph^ron). This is common in proverbs. Unless based 
on a plan, as in balanced composition and some poetry, it is objectionable. This 
remark applies also to iterations in the middle or the end of words. 
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the greatest amount of pleasure to cultivated minds. As men do not 
all feel alike, ages, countries, and individuals differ in their sense of what is 
excellent in composition. Further, each person is by education more 
attached to one school of writers than to another. 

(m) Literary Composition may be divided into Prose f j^), and Poetry 
(^). The primary object of the first is to instruct, of the second to give 
pleasure. Each has many subdivisions. 

Poetry will be treated of first. The earliest compositions in all lan- 
guages were metrical. Poetry differs from prose in that the words in poetry 
are arranged upon a definite principle of order as to their sound. Amongst 
the Greeks and Romans this principle was, and with the Arabs and Persians 
still is, based upon quantity, i.e. the time occupied in pronouncing syllables, 
those that are ‘long’ taking up twice as much time as those that are 
‘ short.' 

In English poetry, the principle of arrangement is the regular recurrence 
of accented and unaccented syllables, the stress of the voice in uttering 
the accented ones occurring with perfect and anticipated regularity. The 
undulation of sound produced by a flow of accents and non-accents, and 
the symmetry produced by a methodical arrangement of words (according 
to Greek, Latin, Arabic, Persian and Urdu verse, their long and short 
syllables, and according to English and Hindi verso their accented 
and unaccented syllables and a recurrence of emphasis at intervals), is 
Rhythm* ^ 

If the rhythm is not regulated by fixed laws, it is prosaic. Fine prose 
has measure. If the rhythm is reduced to law, it becomes metre. 

English composition that has m3tre, is Poetry. Composition that has 
rhythm only, or not even rhythm, is Prose. Rhyme and Alliteration 

are, in English, embellishments of rhythm or of metre, but are not of 
its essence. Some of the highest poetical achievements in English are in un- 
rhymed or blank verse. 

In Arabic, Persian, and Urdu poetry, there is metre, depending like that 
of the Greeks and Romans on quantity, and there is also rhyme 
There is no blank verse as in English, though there is in Hindi. A few of 
the recognized Muslim metres resemble English metre, as for instance 

the metre : — 

^ ^ ^ 0 

In this metre is the following 


t The rhythmical arrangement of inarticulate sounds produces music. 
» For the definition etc. consult a work on Prosody. 
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i ujLJI jji (jSj^ v^- 






Twinkle, twinkle little star,” resembles the metre 5 ’ ^ 


A comparison, however, between the two systems is diflScult, Arabic 
and Persian verse composed on the English principle would not be recog- 
nized as verse by Arabs or Persians, though owing to Hindi influence, it 
is possible that Urdu verse so composed would be recognized as verse. ^ The 
missionary translation of ‘‘ There is a happy land ’’ is : — 

Further, the style and diction of poetry differ from that of prose. 
Diction comprises the choice, arrangement, and connection of words. Poetic 
diction is archaic and averse from colloquial expressions. 

Muslims divide poetry into Bazm{^^), and Razm The first includes 

Love Songs Drinking Songs (A>cli Odes Ballads 

Stories (the masnavl generally contains stories), Satires ), the pure 

Elegy ( ) , and the Eulogy ( The second includes War songs 

(Jaj ). The Marsiya ( ), or Elegy, is usually a mixture of the two. 

English poetry is divided into three principal divisions: (1) Lyric; 
(2) Epic or Heroic ; (3) Dramatic. 

The first, the Lyric is represented by Songs, Hymns and Odes, 
all being the expression of emotion or feeling. Under this head come 
Hymns or Sacred Songs the War Song ), the Love 

Song the Drinking Song ( ), the Political Song, the 

Sentimental song, the Comic song ( ^ ), the Ode ( Jj^), the Elegy 

or Dirge and the Sonnet. 

The Epic^, in contrast to the Lyric, is a narrative of outward events. 
The author appears in his own person, introduces the actors, and narrates 
the events. The Epic has the widest range and is the longest of poetical 
compositions. The Shdh-Ndma is an Epic, 

In dramatic poetry, there is a story, as in the Epic, but the author does 


1 In English prosody, the accent is the only principle, but in Arabic and Persian 
prosody the quantity is the first principle and the accent is a corollary which that 

principle involves. Ill I 

** Come into the | garden, Maud” 

is accenftially equivalent to Fd*ildtun 1 FdHldl, but not quantitatively. 

The test of true accented verse is that it cannot be scanned according to the rules of 
quantitative metre. 

2 Such a composition would however be called git and not 


8 Lyric poetry comes under 
* The Epic comes under 
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not narrate nor appear in his own person. Opera is dramatic poetry that 
is sung. 

(n) (1) We now come to Prose. Prose avoids a large number of words 
that belong to Poetry. Poetic diction without metre is usually unpleaaing; 
for sublime diction is pleasing and natural, only when the thought is sublime. 

9 

A Simple Sentence ( ) is a sentence that consists of one 

subject ( ), and one predicate ): it contains only one finite 

verb ( kjj ), as: “ He is mad y. 

A Compound Sentence ( ) is one that consists of two or more 

sentences, simple or complex. 

A Complex Sentence ^ ) contains subordinate clauses ( ij&f 

), besides one principal clause ( ), as: ‘‘I will go, whenever 
you are ready.” 

In a compound sentence, the component clauses or sentences are in- 
dependent of each other, as: “The sun rose and the clouds disappeared” 
( iXm Ujjf j ) : either assertion can stand alone. 

In a subordinate clause ( )> construction and meaning are 

dependent on the principal assertion, as: “Ho ran quickly that he might 
reach home first.” 


(2) When he different parts of a compound or of a complex sentence 
are made similar in form, they are Balanced, as: — 



He 

remits 

i 

his 

splendour 


but 


retains 

his 

magnitude 

and 



pleases 

more 


though 


he 

dazzles 

less. 




When several consecutive sentences iterate or illustrate the same idea 
they should as far as possible be made parallel, i,e, the principal subject and 
the principal predicate should retain relative 'positions throughout, whether 
the words themselves are balanced or not. 

(3) Further, sentences are either Periodic or Loose. In a Period, the 
meaning is suspended till the close, as: “ He speaks ao clearly as always to be 
understood.” If the meaning is not so suspended, the sentence is Loose, 
as : “He speaks clearly, so as always to be understood” : here a full stop 
could be inserted after ‘clearly,’ Some sentences are better in loose form, 
others in periodic. The periodic keeps up attention. Loose sentences are not 
common in Persian, as they are in English. Instances of loose sentences that 
should be recast so as to make them periodic, will be found in the Persian trans* 


1 In Persian a compound as well as a complex sentence is called AAiyo ^ 4 ^. 
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lation of Haji Baba, Sentences may be re-formed, either by breaking them 
up into a number of small sentences (the isolated style), or by recasting 
them into periods (the periodic style). 

(o) The Arabs, and consequently the Persians and the Indian Muslims, 
dstinguish three kinds of prose composition : — 

- ^1 

First, Muraf^az ), in which the clauses are balanced but not 

rhymed,’^ as: — 






LS^ 

KHjlsjt 










This is the ordinary “ Balanced Structure ” of English. 


Second, Musajja* or Muqaffq h ^?^^), i.e. Rhymed Prose, of which 
there are four kinds:— (i) Mutawdzi ( ) or Parallel in which the 

rhymed words have an equal number of letters, as: y ^ Jf; 

S>i 

(ii) Saf-i Mutarraf ( ) or Diversified, in which the rhymed 

words have an unequal number of letters, as : ^isj U 

The following, by Professor E. G. Brown, is a skilful imitation, in 
English, of “Now seeing that to fail and fall is the fate of 

all, and to claim exemption from the lot of humanity a proof of pride and 
vanity, and somewhat of mercy our common need; therefore let such as read, 
and errors detect, either ignore or neglect or correct and conceal them, rather 
than revile and reveal them'' (iii) Saj^d Mutavdzin ( ). or 

“Balanced,’* in which the final words are the same measure, but are 
unrhymed, as : faqir (^^’ ) and jails ( ); (such words are said to be 

or “syntactical rhymes ”, as opposed to isj^ “ poetical 

^ 

rhymes”); (iv) Murassa' ^ ( 5^^ ) or “Jewelled” (which differs from 
only in that the balanced words are rhymed), as : — 











This is the “ Balanced Structure ” of English, with rhyme added. 


^ o ' O ^ 

1 From rajaz the name of a particular metre : it is muatafHlun ( ) repeated 

✓ 

six times. 

* If rhymed, it is either fourth variety of 

8 The term Muraaaa* is applied to poetry also. 
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Third, *Ari ( ) or ‘‘ Naked i.e. plain prose without balance and 

without rhyme. 

‘Rhymed Prose’, though it possesses both rhythm and rhyme, is not 
poetry, for it cannot pass the test of any of the recognized metres ( ). 

Remark, — Impassioned English prose ^ has rhythm and occasionally uses 
poetic compounds, while rarely trespassing on the diction of poetry. It can- 
not be classed under any form of Saj^ ( ). 

‘ Balance ’ in a sentence assists memory and is pleasing to the ear. It is 
frequently combined with Antithesis ( ^ ). In “ Might is Right ” * 

{ j^jjj ), and “ Meddle is Muddle ” the sameness of sound is due to a 
kind of balance and surprise. 

Note the effect caused by using the same words in an altered meaning in : 
“And not a vanity is given in vain”*; “More sinned against than 
sinning ” * ; “ The art of arts, the science of sciences.” 

The balance may be inverted^, as: “ We do not live to eat, but eat 
to live ” ; “It was dangerous to trust ® the sincerity of Augustus ; to seem 
to distrust^ it was still more dangerous — Gibbon: iJ^Ul 

“ the words of kings are the kings of words ” : 1X3 

^ <^hildren ought not to lay up for the 

parents, but the parents for the children,^'* — 2 Cor, XI 1. 14. 

The advantages of balance are great, but it must be employed with 
caution. The Fasdna-yi * A jdHb ( ) in Urdu is an example 

of balance and rhyme ( 5^ ) carried to excess. 

(p) Persian is the spoken language of more countries than Persia : it is 
the spoken language of Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Bukhara, and Samarqand. 

The word Fdrisi for Farsi ( -^ ) “Persian”, is the mu^arrab 

or Arabicized form of Pam, a word derived from Pars the supposed son of 
Shem and the founder of the Persian kingdom. 


1 George Eliot is full of beautiful examples. 

2 This is ^ 

B This would be classed under the Figure or for which see any treatise 

on Arabic or Persian Rhetoric. 

This is a form of 

B Styled in rhetoric, Chiasmus ( U In cm obverse declaration, 

the equivalent fact is stated for the opposite side, as ; ** Heat relaxes the system; cold 
braces it.” For obverse iteration vide ** Proverbs of Solomon”, Chaps. 12, 13. 

B li 

1 According to some dictionaries, Para is another name for PMu or Shem. 
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The word is also said to be derived from the Arabic faras, ** mare'’, 
Rs the ten sons of Para the king of Persia were noted for their 

horsemanship. 

The area over which Persian is the language of literature is larger 
still. It is therefore only natural to find wide differences in expressions and 
the use of words. 

In Persia itself there were dialects. Native writers mention seven. The 
principal of these were Pdm, the dialect of Persepolis or Istaldir; Pahlavl, 
the dialect of Ray ^ Isfahan, and Haraadan; and Dari (for Darri) the pure 
speech unmixed with foreign words, spoken in the mountains and villages.* 
PirdawsI is famous for the amount of his Pahlavi and Dari, He claimed, in 
fact, to have omitted all Arabic from his ShaJi-Nama, When confronted 
with the well-known lines : 

Qazd guft * gir\ u Qadar gujt ‘ dih,* 

Malah gujt * ahsant ', falaJc guft 'zih^ 

he shufflingly replied that Ae hadn’t saidcuL^I ahsant^ but that the angel had 
said it. 

The poet Nizami is noted for his Dari, 

The two most important countries where Persian is the language of 
literature but not of everyday life, are Turan ^ and Hindustan.* Even to-day 
Persian is taught in most Muslim schools throughout the Indian Empire, 
while Indian gentlemen frequently write to each other in Persian, in 
preference to Urdu. 

Some of the most interesting prose works we have in Persian have come 
from the court of Delhi. Akbar, the great contemporary of Elizabeth, has 
left us his Akbar-Ndma; while every Indian student knows the intricate 
Inshd^4 ShayMp AbWUFazl^ ^Alldmi, The Persian introduced into India was 
Turanian, and a constant inflow of Turanian Muslims kept it fresh. 
Hence the peculiarities of Indian Persian are chiefly the peculiarities of 
Turanian Persian. Though Indian Persian contains many expressions and 
certain pronunciations peculiar to itself, it is practically, as Dr. Rosen® 
describes it, a petrifaction of the old classical language ”, for Indian stu- 

1 Old Tihran. 

^ Babman son of lafandiyar is said to have made this the court language, so as to 
have one language for general intercourse. 

8 Turkistan, Transoxiana. Said to be derived from Tur a son of Farldun, 

4 Indian writers have applied the term Mughul or Mongol to all Persian-speaking 
immigrants other than Afghans, and not merely to the Emperor Babur and his followers 
and their descendants. The term Mughul is therefore vague and includes Turanis 
and Iranis. At the present day in Bombay, a modem Persian is often called a Mughul, 
and the Persian language MughuU, 

* By itself pronounced a6u but in construction dbU *l — 

• In his ** Modem Persian Colloquial Grammar.'* 
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dents confine themselves to a study of the classics, which they imitate, and 
to poetic exercises. In the Persian of India, as well as in that of 
Afghanistan, the majhUV or “unknown’* sound of the vowels 

is retained, and the izdfat has a pronunciation quite distinct from its pro- 
nunciation in modern Persian. 

The Arab invasion and the consequent introduction of Islam into Persia, 
made a considerable addition to the ancient vocabulary. A large portion of 
the population of Persia is Turkish, speaking Turkish* as its mother tongue, 
and Persian with a foreign accent. The reigning family too is Turkish. It 
is therefore only natural that an increasing number of Turkish words and 
phrases should find their way into modern Persian. Frencli too, and in a 
lesser degree English, have not been without their influence on the modern 
vocabulary, 

{q) The history of literature in every nation shows a tendency to 
abbreviation and simplicity in language, but this progress towards simplicity 
is more marked in prose than in poetry. Poetry is an earlier culture than 
prose, and this is the reason given why the Elizabethan prose with its long 
sentences is inferior to the Elizabethan poetry. France had the start of 
modern Europe in the cultivation of letters, and her prose is in consequence 
distinguished by an ease and brevity that are said to surpass those of any 
other country. 

(r) Though modern Persian prose tends towards simplicity it is at the 
same time characterized by laxity of expression and grammatical inaccuracy. 
Persians deem the study of Persian Syntax beneath them, and there are no 
prose writers of suflScient note to check the increasing corruption of the 
language. Many of the inaccuracies of the spoken language have found 
their way into the written : the errors of Concord are frequent and the train 
of thought slovenly. 

Dr. Rosen in his “ Modern Persian Colloquial Grammar ” says : — 

“Unfortunately the inclination towards laxity of expression has proved 
stronger in the development of modern Persian than the tendency towards 
lucidity. To this circumstance must be ascribed the great lack of rule and the 


I So ccdled by the invading Arabs because their sounds were unknovm to them, 
s There are several Turkish dialects in Persia, the most widely known is that 
of Tabriz. These dialects of course differ widely from the western Turkish of Constanti- 
nople. Most of the Turks in Persia can speak Persian, but few Persians can speak 
Turkish. 

* Modem Persian letters are usually marked by great simplicity, while the ancient 
rhetorical forms and addresses are still preserved in India. There is also a tendency 
towards simplicity in court forms and ceremonies. Should it be necessary to write 
a formal letter, say to a royal personage, a modem Persian has to call in the aid of a 
professional writer, as the ancient art of writing is now known to the few only. 
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partially apparent, partially real, arbitrariness and inconsistency of the 
language, which renders the use of some parts of speech, specially the con- 
junctions and prepositions,' a difficulty for the pupil and the teacher. Also 
the inflection of the verb has lost some of its clearness and simplicity, by the 
various forms being now frequently interchangeable, whereas in the classical 
language they are distinctly differentiated. 

“But vanity and love of effect, which, from the earliest days, have 
been weak points in the Persian character, have done even more harm to the 
language than inaccuracy of expression. It is owing to this love of display 
that the simplest subjects are mostly expressed in bombastic style, and 
that quaint turns of speech are constantly drawn from the archaic or classical 
language, and from Arabic. It is therefore, in dealing with the vocabulary and 
with grammar, only posdble to form a general distinction between the 
classical language and that of our own day. But such a distinction will not 
hold good in each particular case. Modern Persian mu4 therefore to some 
extent be regarded as a mixture of modern Persian and classical Persian. 

It is left to the taste of the individual to adopt whichever style he likes, 
the classical, the bombastic, or the colloquial modern Persian, but it is 
always necessary to distinguish the language of Iran from the Persian which 
is still in use in India.^* 

(a) As quality is always preferable to quantity, the briefer the style the 
better, provided alwavs that brevity does not load to ambiguity.^ 

As regards the length of sentences, the long ® and the short sentence 
has each its advantages and its disadvantages : a succession of long sentences 
wearies, a succession of short sentences distracts. Some nations prefer 
long, others short sentences. Some styles require longer and others shorter 
sentences. Wit for instance requires brevity, but not so humour. In 
English literature proper, short sentences are the rule but they are relieved 
by long ones. A long sentence,'* well expressed and well arranged, is 
diffiicult to construct : hence long periods are often feeble and obscure. A 
reader reading aloud will find that the long but well constructed sentences 
of George Eliot will present much less difficulty than the short frippery 
sentences of so many inferior modern novels. 


I In m.o., and even in modern writing, the conjunctions and prepositions are 
frequently omitted. 

* “The law of literary culture is. Reject all that is extraneous, hut nothing that is 
vital.'' 

^ Originally an English Act of Parliament consisted of a single sentence. In 1850 a 
special Act was passed to authorize the insertion of full stops. 

* A sentence should, as a rule, keep the reader in suspense throughout its course 
and only relieve him at its close. This is called the * Buie of Suspence.’ This rule is 
violated, for instance, when the prostasis of a condition or a concessional olauso follows 
the principal clause. 

41 
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(Q The rhetorical style of the Persians must be judged by a standard 
totally different from that of Europeans. The jfyf Anvar4 SuhayR or 
‘‘Lights of Canopus” by Husayn ’/-K’5aW/*S Is a work once largely 

read and admired in Persia and in India. Eastwick, in the preface of 
his scholarly translation, quotes some remarks by Sir William Jones : — 

“The most excellent book in the language is in my opinion the 
collection of tales and fables called ‘ Anvar-i Suhaill by Husayn Va* ig, 
surnamed KashifI, who took the celebrated work of Bidpai or Pilpay for his 
text and has comprised all the wisdom of the Eastern nations in fourteen 
beautiful chapters.” * 

These remarks are sufficient proof of the excellence of this book, from an 
Oriental point of view. One more extract however from the same preface 
will give the student some idea of the view that will probably be taken by 
most beginners. Mr. Eastwick says : — 

“ To them ® the present translation is offered with far more confidence 
than to the English public, for it is impossible not to perceive that those 
very characteristics of style, which form its chief est beauties in the eye of 
Persian taste, will appear to the European reader as ridiculous blemishes. 
The undeviating equipoise of bi-propositional sentences, and oftentimes their 
length and intricacy; the hyperbole and sameness of metaphor, and the 
rudeness and unskilfulness of the plots of some of the stories, cannot but be 
wearisome and repulsive to the better and simpler judgment of the West. 
Kings always sit on thrones stable as the firmanent, rub the stars with 
their heads, have all other kings to serve them, and are most just, wise, 
valiant, and beneficent. Ministers are invariably gifted with intellects which 
adorn the whole world, and are so sagacious that they can unravel all 
difficulties with a single thought. Mountains constantly race with the sun 
in height, all gardens are the envy of Paradise, and every constellation in 
Heaven is scared away in turn by some furious tiger or lion upon Earth. 
These absurdities are so prominent that they would probably induce the 
generality of readers to close the book in disgust. Those, however, who have 
patience enough to proceed with the perusal will not fail to discover many 
beautiful thoughts, many striking and original ideas, forcibly expressed; 
and though their first beauty cannot but have suffered very considerably 
in. translation, still enough will remain to justify, in some degree, to all 
candid judges the celebrity of the work. 

I These fables have been translated under various names into many languages. 
There are four Persian translations but that by Husayn is the one generally 

preferred. For the names of the various translations, vide Preface to Eastwick’ s 
translation. 

® Baron de Sacy also praises this work. 

8 i.e. ** those who desire to qualify themselves for examination , in our Indian 
territories.” 
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** It may be here desirable to direct attention to those parts of the 
book which are generally considered the best. The whole work consists of 
an elaborate Preface and Introduction by Husain Va‘iz, and of 14 chapters 
or books, with a very brief Conclusion. The Preface may be dismissed from 
consideration at once, as being a turgid specimen of the obscure and 
repulsive preludes with which Persian writers think fit to commence their 
compositions. A few helpless infantine ideas struggle in the gigantic coils 
of an endless prolixity and verboseness, which it would require a Hercules 
to disentangle. Nevertheless this Preface may be read by those who wish 
for a model of such compositions in Persian. The arrangement is the same 
in all. There is first an address to the one God ; secondly, a lengthy eulogy 
of his Prophet, Muhammad; thirdly, a panegyric on the High Personage to 
whom the work is dedicated, with a meagre explanation of the reasons which 
induced the author to commence his undertaking. The whole is thickly 
larded with quotations from the Kur’an, and with difficult and unusual 
words; so that it would really seem as if a preface were intended, like a 
thorny hedge, to repel all intruders, and to preserve the fruit within from 
the prying eyes of readers. 

“ In the Introduction, Husain Va‘ig is at once simple and more agree- 
able. The description of the Bees and their habits is prettily given. The 
story of the Pigeon, who left his quiet home to travel; and of the old 
woman’s cat, who was discontented with his meagre fare and safe seclusion, 
are amongst the happiest in the whole work.” 

Perhaps it will be as well to quote one single sentence from the Preface 
of Husayn Vafiz’s Anvdr-i SuJiaili and leave the reader to judge whether 
East wick was justified in the severity of his remarks : — 

^ j ^ (•Ui 

^ ^isJf cAkillj 

^ ^^Jolx/0 ^ y ^ AS^Xai/O Jo1a1| AJ 

y j jioj Af aj UlkIoJ of;Ui>-»t 

cJtl^ I; 1^1^ aX:wa JU^ 

* 3^ J^;3^ 

“With a view to the universal diffusion of what is advantageous to 
mankind, and the multiplying what is beneficial to high and low, he 
condescended to favour me with an intimation of his will that this humble 
individual devoid of ability, and this insignificant person of small capital, 
Husain-bin ‘AlI-u-’l-Wa4;5, known by the name of Kashifi (May God Most 
High strengthen him with His hidden favours), should be bold enough 
to clothe the said book in a new dress, and bestow fresh adornment on the 
beauty of its tales of esoteric meaning, which were veiled and concealed by 
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tho curtain of obscure words and the wimple of difficult expressions, by 
presenting them on the stages of lucid style and the upper chambers of 
becoming metaphors, after a fashion that the eye of every examiner, with- 
out a glance of penetration or penetration of vision, may enjoy a share of the 
loveliness of those beauties of the ornamental bridal chamber of narrative, 
and the heart of every wise person, without the trouble of imagining ' or the 
imagining * trouble may obtain the fruition of union with those delicately 
reared ones of the closet of the minds.’’ — East, Tra is. 

{u) The student of classical Persian is recommended to compare the 
rhymed prose ^ of Sa‘di, the more modern and bombastic style of the 
Anvar-i Sukayll^ of Husayn Va‘iz and the simpler and terser style of the 
AMdq-i Jaldlt^; while for modern Persian he can not do better than copy 
Mirza Hayrat’s excellent translation of Malcolm’s History of Persia, or the 
simpler colloquial style of the Diaries of Ndsir^/d'Din"^ Shah, and the travels 
of Ibrahim Beg, 

§ 142. Number of Words and Arts of Abbreviation, etc. 

(а) Language should be brief ), i,e. no word should be used that 

does not add either to the sense or the beautj^ of the sentence. 

Important effects are, however, often brought about by Diffuseness 
( ). Brevity would require that the shorter of two synonymous words 

or expressions should be chosen, but emphasis or dignity might require the 
longer. 

(б) There are three forms of Diffuseness ( ) : (1) Tautology ( 


1 The translator in a note remarks: “These intolerable insipidities are considered 
beauties of style ** 

2 Both are admired and copied in Persia. 

8 The author was a Persia u 

* Dr. Rosen says these diaries “ are the best and truest specimens of the modern 
colloquial language spoken at the Persian court and capital.” Also * that it is only the 
uneducated who use the style which Na«ir*'d-Dm Shah has now raised to the dignity 
of a written language.* Educated people do not adopt this style. The style of the 
Dicwy when first published raised a great deal of adverse criticism. 

* Opposed to BrertXv is a general term. A statement maybe brief because 

the most important things are omitted. A concise ( j style expresses much 

in a few words. A speech may be the reverse of brief as regards length : it may contain 
a thousand statements each concisely explained. In a concise style, the thoughts are 

conveyed in the fewest possible words but with the utmost precision. Terae ( Jj> j (Ji* ) 
means eloquent as weU as concise. Pithy {jhto ^ ) is short but full of force. 
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)l ( 2 ) Pleonism ( ), or Redundancy ^ ) ; (3) Circum- 
locution ( )• 

** They ca,me successively, one after the other 
( ^ or) is Tautology ( )• 

“I saw it with my eyes^* is Redundancy* ( li^yU> 

“ I saw it with my own eyes ’’ is Pleonism ( 

)• 

The epithets of poetry are often pleonastic embellishments ( ) ; 

if not kept within limits, they constitute the vice of style called Turgidity. 

Tautology ( ) is the repetition of the same idea in different words 

without the addition of force or clearness. The synonymous words or phrases 
generally occur in the same grammatical place. Tautology is generally due 
to an error of thought (as in the expression ‘ universal panacea or ‘ a single 
unique ’). 

(c) What may be termed Tautology, is justified if the sense is not 
satisfactorily expressed by a single term, as ‘ poor and needy or ‘ common 
and vulgar’, i.e. when the two words mutually help each other. 

Legal documents have to guard against attempted evasion; consequent- 
ly repetition and synonyms (this is ) are necessary: — “Tell the 

truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” In a Persian deed of 
sale etc. occurs the following: — ^ j ^ '^>cU UU 

— ^dlim^^ ^ dmid^” hi-H4aw^* va ^r-ragJibaV dun^’*Uikrah^ 
va ^ ijhdr ddnisla va fahmida hi-saman-i mahla^4 fuldn — . 

(d) (1) Certain dual and tautological expressions as “ null and void, ” 

and * are justifiable by use, being almost regarded as one word, 

and may be styled 

(2) In girya u zdri ^ j and “what we have seen with our eyes 

and heard with our ears'' pleonisms 

are ta^id or emphasis, and constitute Vide also section 

on “ Errors in Rhetoric.” 

Emphasis has sometimes the appearance of redundancy: — “Not one 
single man of you” ji *30.(3 ^nayak nafar-i wdhid az shumd : “all 

without exception” h hama bi4d isHstsn^^ : “there is not one 

that doeth good, no not one" si ^ nikukdr 

mst yak-% ham ® na. 

1 The distinction in English between Pleonism and Redundancy is often not 
^observed, the former term being used in Rhetoric cmd the latter as a general term. 

s 

2 Mutaradif vi«3t;Lo “ synonomous.** 

8 In the Persian translation of the New Testament this is nlh^ar-l nlat ydh-l ham nay 
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Emphasis sometimes requires the multiplication of connectives (Poly- 
syndeton), vide § 140. 

(3) The refrain or burden * of a song or of an emotional speech, is a 
justifiable repetition. So too in affection or admiration there is iteration. 

(e) Emotion of any kind is often expressed by repetition, that is by 

(/) Circumlocution ( ) is a roundabout way of speaking. It is 
usually a defect. But it can be used for rhetorical effect, and then consti- 
tutes a Figure^. As a defect, it is a form of diffuseness ( ) that cannot 

be remedied by the omission of superfluous words : the whole sentence must 
be recast in terser language. Under Circumlocution may be included 

digressions ( ), and the introduction of irrelevant matter {jji /h 

The following are English examples of Circumlocution ( 
a Figure: — “Brain preserved in ink’^ (for ‘a book’); “An honest 
gentleman sent abroad to lie for the good of his country” (e.c. an 
ambassador); “A rod with a worm at one end and a fool at the other” 
(a fisherman). 

Euphemism ( ) Is often expressed by circumlocution ( ) 

as : “ Terminological inexactitude ” (a lie) ; “ fond of romance ” (a liar). 

Grcumlocution is notably used in Commentary ( ).* 

(g) Verbosity ( ) is an excessive use of words, and arises from 

a natural gift of fluent expression that has not been corrected. 

(A) Prolixity J| iJL»^5) is the tedious accumulation of circumstances 
and needless particulars, so as to encumber the meaning. 

Remark, — In many of the older English and Persian writers, Tautology 
and other forms of diffuseness are common. 



1 Tarjl* hand y is a poem with a refrain or hand. 

« English examples are: *‘A poor, infirm, weak, and despis’d old man ” ; “I am 
aatoniahed, I am shocked y to heeu* that — “I would never lay down my arms, never y 
never y never'* ; **0 Absalom, my sony my son" ; and 

** Alone, alone, all alone 
Alone on a wide wide sea.” 

All these are , 

8 Sometimes called Periphrasis. 

4 Commentators ( ) often carry the practice to excess. The English mock 

sermon of “ Old Mother Hubbard” is in ridicule of this. 
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(i) The chief sources of brevity are the selection of the aptest words, ^ the 
grammatical structure, and the employment of certain Figures.^ 

The following are some of the methods of abbreviation : — 

One Predicate for several subjects (or one subject for several 
verbs). — In a compound sentence where there are several statements, each 
with the same verb, the verb need in English be mentioned only once, 
as: “Reading maketh a full man, writing an exact man, speaking a ready 
man.’’ In Persian this non- repetition of the verb is very common. Ex- 
amples: — (a) J 0 J^wandan 

mard rd kdinU mi-kunad va harf zadan hdzir javdb, (b) b 3?^^ 

J o^5 J ^ y an 

ruz rd marddn bd baydn-i shajd^at va chigunagi-yi safar va kashidand tutun, 
va zandn bi-navdMan-i daf va tardna-hd-yugundgUn busar hurdand — (Tr. 
H.B. Chap. III). 

Compare “ He resided here for many years, and after he had won the 
esteem of all the citizens (he) died.” In Persian the second pronoun ‘ he’ 
could not be inserted. 

(/) (1) Participles. — Participles present or past. Examples: — 

tSard-dn Zlbd l^dnum zud dn^ darbd utdq rd du-dastl^ aaJ^t bdz karda, 
ddd u farydd kundn^ ddl^il muahavad (Vaztr-i Lankaran) “ when his back is 
turned,® Ziba Kb mum, suddenly and with both hands, throws open the other 
door of the room, and comes in crying and screaming”: Uj) 

( jj) Aiij Ztbd ^dnum (lund land kundn rafta ztrd lab mt~ 

guyad^) “Ziba Kb^num (going off muttering, says under her breath) — .” 

This construction, especially in modern Persian, is often carried to 
excess.® In a sentence of eight or nine lines there may be but one principal 
verb at the end, separated from its subject at the beginning by a succes- 
sion of participial clauses. Example : — Oashniz ® va shambaUla bu ddda 

1 For tho selection of words, precise rules cannot be laid down. It should be 

recollected that words have both a denotation ( ® connotation 

( ), 

2 In English, especially the following Figures: Comparison and Metaphor, the 
Transferred Epithet, Antithesis, Epigram, and Ellipsis. 

For if inserted it would be emphatic. 

4- An ** the other ” or ** the further.” 

5 Durdastl and saMkt are both adverbs. 

® Pusht-i aar owmj “behind”; an for y u. 

Stage directions in Vazlrd Lankaran. 

8 Producing the * excess of suspenoe * so dear to schoolboys when translating 
from Latin. 

2 In India kaahnlz. The g of Iranian Persian often becomes k in Turanian 

Persian. 

10 Ba dadan ** to roast like coffee.” 
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va^ ba^d hamoryi in ajm rd fard^^ fard^^ sdflda az alak yd pdrcha btrun karda 
mutdbiq-i vazn namuda nxm * paund * namak sd^ida maMut namuda dar 
ehtsha karda sar4 dn rd muhkam bi-gxrand ki hard tasarruf na-kunad 

(‘ Paund ^4 Inglxsx sad misqdl) » ^ 

ij-Iakvo ^ iifj) 3* 

( 4^***^^*^^ ^ c5 ^^sv/0 ]j 

“ roast the coriander seed and fenugreek; pound all the ingredients separate- 
ly and pass them through a hair-seive or through cloth ; make tiiern up to 
the weights (given above): mix in half a pound of pounded salt and 
keep in tightly stoppered bottles. (An English ‘ pound ’ equals a hundred 
misqal) . ” — Cookery Rcce ipU 

(2) Participles and participial adjectives may be used as equivalents for 

phrases containing the relative, as: “The never-ceasing wind” for the 
“ wind that never ceases.” This construction is specially suitable to Persian, 
which abounds with compound epithets. In gawhar4 

8hah-idb4 shab-chirdgh “a carbuncle,” or “a firefly,” the second epithet 
would in English have to be rendered by a relative clause, or else rendered 
by a substantive in apposition. 

The following is an example of Arabic past participles: — Makiub4 
marqum4 muvarrajdia-yi ghurraxjx Rajab^"hMurajjab4 sarkdr'^ mashub4 
*^pust’^ mutazammin hi-mammxn4 mahabbatdna va mundnrij bi-mardiib4 

muvaddatdna ziydrat gardid 

0;b3 ^ youT 

letter written and dated the first of Rajab, and sent by post and expressing 
your friendship (etc., etc ) reached me .” — Modern letter. 

(3) Participles^ are often brief equivalents of phrases containing con- 
junctions and verbs. 

The participial construction is in English often ambiguous, as the writer 
does not always make it clear by the context whether the participle is used 
for a causal, a temporal, a concessive, or a relative clause. The same 
obscurity can occur in Persian, Thus in w-iU dyo 

mard4 tdlib4 xn dunyd hxch vaqt J^uah-kdl namx-shavad “ pian 
seeking this life is never happy”, it is not clear whether the sense is 
“ the man while he seeks, or because he seeks, or the man that seeks.” 


1 Va should be omitted. 

2 Note this common but faulty collocation. Head maktub-i 

aarhar muvarriMLa-yi. 

8 And in English, adjectives also, as: “Drive it into his stupid head”; “The 
astonished mother finds a meant nest ” ; “ War was preferred by the hardy mourUaineers 
[the Swiss because they were mountaineers and hardy^' Vide p. 661 (p). 
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For the error known as the ‘ misrelated participle,* ^ vide § 125 (n). 

Sometimes the participle “being** is omitted, as: “France at our 
doors, he sees no danger nigh **, for “ France being — ** or “ though France 
is — *’. Compare shamshlr hudast mi-tarsad “sword in 

hand he fears ** ; = “ while the sword — or though the sword ** ^ etc. 

(Jc) Omission of the verb. — The verb or copula need not always be 
expressed, as : — j lx> md dar in guitar va har du hd-ham 

giriftdr (Gul., Chap. VII., St. 19, about Sa‘di’s Quarrel): l»jJ| 

4^^ jaram iltijd bu 

sdya-yi divdr-t kardam muiaraqqih ki magar kas^i zahmat-i harr-i tamuz^ az 
man hi-barad (Gul., Book V, St. 8) ; hazdr martaha bish az %n 

“ a thousand times more ” ; J^- y 3' «2; tu ishdra kardan^ 

zVman bi-sar davidan “ you have merely to indicate an order and I obey’* ; 

j\ u bi-kindr^ digardn rd chi mi-guyid (m.c.) “leaving 
him out of the question, what’s your opinion about the others? ** In the 
Persian translation of Hdji Bdbd^ the verb is frequently omitted. Ex- 
ample : — J h 

(j pidar puzish kundn ki in awqdt ‘ arusi rd no- 

shdyad ; man^ bi sar u adman, jang darmiydn, bd in "arasdt-i *arusi ya^ni 
chi? (Chap. XXXVII): ^ 3 

^ va bi-mariz bakdnidam. Hamgindn bi4ntizdr-i ta^air-i du'd^-i 
man, chashmhd darida va gardanhd (Chap. II) “ — and made the 

patient swallow it. All present (remained) in expectation of the result of 
my charm — their eyes staring, heads poked forward (on tiptoe from expecta*^ 
tion) ** : ^ Ai U| 

y 3^iV e/° y ^ 3^ y 3^ AH ammd chun na bi-Jdiima-yi u rdh-% 
ddshtam va na bi-IMma yi sdHr-i zandn, payvand i dusii munhasir bud az 
jdnib-i u bi-ndz, va az jdnib-i man bi-niydz; dn ham az dur (Chap. 14) : 
— A^jjt citLif y az altdf-i yazddni (Chap. IV) : ^^\ 

jlLx oo^ 3 In bud ki gujtand, ki ay shdHr 

agar gujti, riah-at l^alds, vagar na, l^unai haldl — (Chap. VI) “they (the 
robbers) all exclaimed, ‘Oh poet, this instant compose verses: if you do, 
you’ll be spared; if you don’t, you won’t.” Vide also Appositive Clauses 
§ 134 (6). 

(Z) Ellipsis. — Abbreviations of construction consist in omitting certain 
words, but these omissions should be of such a nature as can be supplied 

1 Obscurity can also occur from a careless use of the Persian Present and Pcist 
Participles. 

* For other kinds of participial obscurity, vide § 125 (n), (p. 531). 

8 The Persians feel the heat much more than do the Indians. 

♦ The Infinitives are here nouns. 

5 Man refers to the father who is speaking. 
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from the tenour of the sentence, easily and without ambiguity.* Bay^r az 
dnchi dar cha$hm-% chahdrpSydn kardt dar cRda-yi kashid )d Afvifjf 

y ;•> (Sa’di) “the farrier (horse doctor) put 

something® into his eyes of the stuff he was accustomed to put into the eyes 
of animals”: ^ guftdr-% hi- 

kirddr^ chu daraJ^i-i bi-bdr juz suMan rd norshayad {Sa»*di) words without 
deeds are like trees that yield no fruit; fit for naught but burning.” 

Omission and non-repetition of the verb. — “Who wrote this 
letter ? ” “ Muhammad [wrote it] ” I; cyt in kdghaz rd ki naviaht? 

[oM»y f ] iX*.acv^ Muhaminad\dn rd navishi ] : ^ shd*ir-i va 

U^hdra (Trans. Haji Baba) “if you are a poet and poor — ” : 

^ ^ yak'i az ishdn zahdn-i ta^arru^ daraz kard va 

mcddmat kardan agias;— (Gul., Chap. II, St. 20). 
e;U. Jy Jf 3 

^ J — J J Jl ^ 

Ohakdn l^un-ash az ustu^wdn mi-david 
Hami-guft u az hawli jdn mi-david 

‘ Ki gar rastam az daat-i in iir-zan 
Man u muah u mrdna-yi pir-zan ^ — (Anv. Suh., Chap. I). 

“From the bone flowed the sanguine tide, 

In terror of its life it fled and cried : 

‘Could I escape this archer’s hand, I’d dwell 
Content with mice and the old wowan’s cell.’ ” * 

(East. Trans.) — 

( m ) Metaphor briefer than literal statement. Dispensing with 
phrases of comparison (such as ‘ like,^ ^ etc.), Metaphor is brief, and does 
not disturb the structure of the sentence : — 

“All flesh is grass ” (Isa. xl. 6), is briefer than, ‘‘All flesh is as perish- 
able as grass”: dar jang shir bud ‘‘he teas a lion in 

combat. ’ ’ 


1 For examples of ellipses, correct and otherwise, vide § 136 (d). 

^ The object (cAJz-t) is imderstood. 

S Note kirdar, from kardan, when kardar might be expected. 

♦ (1) For the ellipsis of a verb in a contracted compound sentence and the difference 
between English and Persian in such a construction, vide § 136 (d), 

(2) For the non-repetition of a noun, vide § 121 (;). 

For the repetition of a noun, necessary for clearness, vide § 120 (A) Bemark. 

(3) For the non-repetition of an adjective or participle, vide {121 (A). 

(4) For the non-repetition of an adverb, vide f 122 (e). 

(5) For the non-repetition of a conjunction, vide § 123 (d). 

(6) Prepositions — ^for the non-repetition of, vide § 124 (6). 
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(n) General terms ^ are briefer than particular terms, He 

is fond of sport** jt u shikar dUst muddrad, is shorter than 

“he hawks, shoots, and courses ** j j JaJu ^ jU b^t ii 6a bSz 

va tufang va tula va tdzi * shikar mukunad. 

(o) A PHRASE MAY BE EXPRESSED BY A WORD. “The style of this 
book is of such^ an obscure nature that it cannot be understood” e>;bj5 

^ ^ihdrat-i %n kitdb an tawr 

mugklaq u muhham ast ki hich kas naml-tavanad hi-fahmady is expressed better 
and more briefly by, “ The style of this book is unintelligible *’ 

J ^ibdratd in kitdb Id yufham ast, “ A mere stripling, *’ pisar-i no- 
baligby is briefer and more forcible than “ One who has not yet attained the 
age of manhood” Axu kasd ki bi-haddri taklif 

na-ra£da ast. 

(p) A STATEMENT MAY SOMETIMES BE BRIEFLY IMPLIED instead of being 
expressed at length, thus: “ The conqueror of Austerlitz rm^t hQ expected 
to hold different language from the prisoner of St. Helenay^' i.e, “Napoleon 
when elated by the victory of Austerlitz ’* and “Napoleon when depressed 
by his imprisonment at St. Helena.” 

So too a mere epithet may imply a statement. Thus 

chddar-nishxn-i shir dil jang iJ^tiydr kard “ the bold nomad 
preferred war,’* i.e. ‘preferred war because he was a nomad and therefore 
brave.’ 

(q) Conjunctions may be omitted. In the short sentences of Macaulay, 
for instance, conjunctions are frequently omitted. 

Example: — “You assert this: I (on the other hand) deny it.” In- 
stances of this omission will be found in § 134 (b). 

The omission of connectives is called Asyndeton,^ as in: liA 
liJUi tj 0^ WJ tj yklJs t; “ Heal the sick, 

cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils.*’ — Mat. x. 8. 

^ l^Ud/| — (Tr. H, B., 

Chap. XLI, p. 336). 

(r) The Imperative may be used for “if.” Thus, biyd td turd- 

JAidmat kunam ^ ^ G lu “ Come {for If you come) and I will serve 

30U.” 


1 General terms are however not so forcible. General or abstract terms are less 
simple to conceive than particular or concrete terms. 

2 Tula is ‘a pointer’ and perhaps any small dog” 6^ opposed to tazi ** the grey- 
hound (Arab)”, and sag ** the pariah dog” (and also *dog* generally), 

8 It is the opposite of Polysyndeton, the multiplication of connectives. 

Example of jjc\ javah l amr ** Apodosis of a command.” 
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(5) Apposition is brief : — 

y ^ vi^Js ot 

iT^ 3*^ 1 i e;T 

— (IqhaUNdma-yi Jahanglrly^, 2U, Ed. Bib. Ind. Bengal As. Soc.). 
The above is briefer than j j vT ^ mushrif bar db va 

sabz u l^urram bud ua— bud — . 

(t) Parenthesis'^ )• Parenthetical clauses are commoner in 

modern than in classical Persian. In classical Persian, the parenthesis is 

^ ^ ^ ^ ia'* ^ C* ^ ^ ^ wV 

usually a blessing or a curse, as : — j ajIsu^F 3 Aif ^ AaIc Allf ) 4Wsu« 

— cu^. 

In along sentence, English or Persian, parentheses are liable to obscure 
the meaning. Though conducive to brevity, they must be sparingly used. 

Examples : — is) 3 ) ( ® c^?l 
tc^ e.v4f 3) !i b (Pers. Trans. Haji Bdhd^ 

Gufidr II) hes was a character well known on the road between Tehran and 
Meshed, and enjoyed a great reputation for courage, which he had acquired 
for having cut off a Turcoman’s head whom he had once found dead on the 
road ” (Hajl Baba, Chap II). “But in vain I endeavoured to cheer up his 
spirits by saying — “ AS' ^ isjd • — (Pers. 

Trans., Flap Bdbd^ Oujtdr-i Sivum), 

/?ewarA;. - Clearness should be the iirst consideration. Some of the 
rules for brevity clash with the rules for clearness. 


§ 143. Further Observations on Style. 

(a) “ Other things being equal”, says a writer on English composition, 

* ‘ a better-known word is to be preferred to a less known, a native or 
thoroughly naturalized and appropriated word to a word of outlandish 
origin and habit, a concrete to an abstract word, a specific to a general, 
a homely to a technical.” * 

Persians are fond of obsolete Persian, and out-of-the-way Arabic words 
and expressions. Arabic phrases and quotations from the Quran are dragged 
in wholesale, and sometimes Arabic idioms too, literally translated into 


1 QvH, ** as though ; you might say” ; vide § 91 (6) (10). 

^ i^jSjuo ** incidental proposition.” 

8 ChSwuah, “a sergeant.” A leader and guide of a pilgrim-caravan, whose 

duty it is to make arrangements for supplies, regulate the hour of march, etc., etc. 

* A business letter, even in Persian, is usually worded in every-day terms. 
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Persian. A Zardushti Anjuman * when composing the usual congratulatory 
letter of New-Year greeting to the Anjuman of another city, or to the Shah,^ 
will search the dictionary for obsolete words with which to adorn the 
composition.® As an example of ambiguity, the following quotation from the 

Anvdr-i Suhayll will suffice jt J ^ 3I j 

y 3^ J Ooj'f ^^>0 3[3^( Aj ^ 

bdz hi vahshl u gharxb ast chun az u manfa^at-i tasavvur ml- 
iavdn kard va bi-i'zdz-i harchi tamdmtar urd bi-dast mt-drand va bar sd'id-i 
ndz az ruy-% i^zdz bi-ihtizdz ml-parvardnand — (Anv. Suh., Chap. I, St. VI) 
“ while the hawk,^ which is wild and strange— they allure with every 
sort of kindness and bring him^ up on the wrist of favour, indulgently 
and proudly.” — (East. Trans.). In a footnote Eastwick remarks, “ The 
MSS. I have consulted, omit the sentence after mhdrani, wdiich 

is found in the printed and lithographed editions. Keene translates 
baihtizdz ‘to exercise.’ It may bear that smse, or mean, ‘with exul- 
tation.’ The word is no doubt chosen on account of its ambiguity, 
which is such a source of delight to the Persian author, and of despair 
to the translator.” [This 31 Aj bi-ihtizdz according to one or two learned 
Persians I have consulted, means “exercise”, but the word would be 
understood by the few only. Most Persians would be contented by merely 
reading and enjoying the rhyme of the word.] 

The following sentence from the Persian translation of Hdjt Baba 

(end of Chap. II) defeated many Persians : — ^ AjU 

• ^ 

® ® 4.5’ Uf l:so ^ • It was 

not till the discovery was made that was not the Arabic word qawl, but 
the Turkish word qul “ a slave that the obscurity was removed. 

1 A Parsee committee (in Kerman, twelve members) that meets every Friday and 
on other necessary occasions to discuss matters concerning the Parsees and to settle 
small disputes and religious matters. The Persian Anjumans are under the Bombay 
Anjuman. 

2 Sent of course through the ^adr-i A*zam, 

8 This is considered a sign of scholarship. A preacher too will first mouth a 
sentence in Arabic (though perhaps only two or three of the congregation are acquainted 
with Arabic), and then repeat it in Persian, If asked the reason, the reply is * To display 
his knowledge.* A preacher who didn’t * display his knowledge * would bo held in little 
esteem. 

t Bdz properly the female goshawk. 

* Qizil-bdahf a term often applied to Persians generally, just as Baluchis will use the 
word Qdjdr to signify any Persian. (Qdfdr, Qajar, is the Turkish tribe to which the 
Shah belongs). 

• BdfUlf i.o. ShVah, a term applied to the ShPahs by the Sunnis, to which sect the 
robber Turkomans belonged. 

1 It is doubtful whether the word qul is used by any but the Turks. The author 
should have used the common word 5anda. 
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The diflSculty in the following passage from the same translation, 
fs attributable rather to the imperfection of the Arabic character than to the 
obsoleteness of the language. The Malik^ Sh-shu'ara^ when relating his 
adventures to HajI Baba (Chap. VII), takes the opportunity in the transla* 
tion of reciting a ridiculous couplet of his own; — 

^ ^ 

Now hu in classical and modem Persian means “ where? and ku-kU 
is a** dove’’ and also the murmuring of the dove. More than one Persian 
poet has played on these different meanings.^ Several P rsians who were 
consulted, exhausted their ingenuity in trying to apply these meanings to the 
lines in question, but it was only when a Zardushti suggested that the reading 
should be gav and not ku that the meaning, “ which was veiled and obscured 
by the curtain of obscure words and the wimple of difficult expressions 
appeared on the stage of lucid style and the upper chambers of becoming 
metaphors.’ ’ 

(6) (1) Obscure and unintelligible expressions ^ are in English improper : — 

“ Yet— when that flood in its own depths was drown'd, 

It left behind it false and slippery ground .” — Dry den* 

” The first of these lines is nonsensical. The author’s meaning, in plain 
language, is apparently no more than * when the waters of the deluge had 
subsided.”’ Extravagant as is this idea it is not too extravagant for a 
Persian, rather in its extravagance would lie its excellence. 

(2) It is ambiguous, to employ a word or a phrase susceptible of 
different interpretations, or generally speaking to use the same word or 
phrase successively in different senses. ‘He aimed at nothing less than 

the crown’ ^ Mch chiz kamtar az 

saltanat dar madd-i nazar na-ddskt may denote either ‘ nothing was less 
aimed at by him than the crown’, or, ‘nothing inferior to the crown 
could satisfy him.’ In chapter 54 of Hdji Bdbd, the Persian translator 
describing the faded charms of the candidates for temporary wifehood, 
employs the expression ( jl chiragi^ 

Wda-yi ahdn rd az dam4 aard-i ruzgdr dfal-hd (ast). It requires considerable 
thought on the part of a European to solve this passage. Lala in Persian is 
‘ ‘ a tulip, or a poppy ”, and hence ‘ ‘ the cheek of a mistress ”, but in m.c. it 
is also ” a oandle-stick with a small globe,” On account of the latter mean- 

fbt* chiragiiA here incorrectly used in the sense of “light.” A cold 
breath {dam-i sard) might extinguish a candle: lastly dfathd must be 
considered equal to sadmahd, Persians consider that this kind of 

equivoque exhibits the hunar of the writer. 


t Examples of tajnls. 


2 Vide also (4). 
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By the skilful use, however, of the same word in two senses, force and 
point is obtained, as : “ If the loss of temporal gain be the gain of eternal good, 
then the reverse of fortune is the reverse of misfortune. ’ ’ ^ Here ‘ gain ’ is 
used in two somewhat different senses, while ‘reverse’ in the first case 
means ‘ revolution ’ in the second ‘ opposite.’ 

The Persians delight in plays upon words (Paronomasia) : — 

yjj ijkjyo ru-yash va tab-i mH- 

yaah dlgar tab naddram. The first tab signifies “brightness’*, the second 
“curling” and the third “ endurance.” 

yj'o )\y^ ji ^ y dSj\ ^ 

Chu bar mazdr-i man uftad guzdr-at az pas-t marg 
Ma-shaw bi-ghussoryi man zdr u bar mazdr ma-zdr. 

Mazdr yyo is “tomb”, zdr yj is “weeping” and ma-zdr is “ don’t weep.” 

This is a good example of the Figure tajnls or jinds. 

(3) Inconsistent words or phrases must be avoided. 

“ * I do not remember that I ever spoke three sentences together in my 
whole life’ — Spectator. Instead of together, the writer should have said 
‘ successively ’ or, * in succession.’ ” 

This kind of error is common in Persian. Rich ydd-am nist ki bi-^umr^ 
am si jumla bd-ham gufta bdsham sSsif 

(m.c.), is a sentence that would pass imchallenged by most modern Persians. 
For bdham^ substitute ^ pay4 ham or pusht4 sar-i ham, 

(4) One source of obscurity is the affectation of excellence, or * fine 
writing ’ : — 

“'Men must acquire a very peculiar and strong habit of turning their 
eyes inwards in order to explore the interior regions and recesses of the mind, 
the hollow caverns of deep thought, the private seats of fancy, and the 
wastes and wilderness, as well as the more fruitful and cultivated tracts of 
this obscure climate.’ — Characteristics, A most wonderful way of telling us 
that it is difficult to trace the operations of the mind ! ” 

. The following is from an American newspaper: — “ This is not an event 
of to-day or of yesterday or of to-morrow, it is a fact which will go gallivant- 
ing down the corridor of posterity until it reaches the ultimate back-fence of 
humanity.” 

Neither of these quotations is too extravagant for Persians. In chapter 
II of Hd')% Bdbdy the author says : — “ The caravan was ready to depart a 
week after the festival of the New Year’s day.” A simple statement 
like this does not satisfy the Persian translator, who writes jd 


1 The figure Ploee or Antaneiolasis, Vide also § 146 (♦). 
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iSV j ^JjSj - 

^ C^f^;L: - A-of (^l^fS «J^.^ A^U 

i ^ 

iXijlvc ^xj ^CU^J - iSj^^j^ Ai-*^ dS^d vi»^A* 

S,5^_*f^^l A--.^ ^b 

A^ J iS^ j yy^ J {iJ • cla£vJ>j| Ij A> d. ^ b l^pj|<>j 

— I AT Ai^fixil (jw J lA^^ (J»^^ 3'jt^ 

“ tX^b li-i^ (JaI J A^yfc I — C)fj^^J f* — A-jK~^A ” 

kamaViah du hajla az Nawruz-i flruz rafta (Rahm^^'llah !) Mirzd Mahdi Khdn-i * 
nasim-i ambar-shamlm-i Bahdr az farr-i Farwardln muzhda-yi ranglndvard, 
Baqiijyat^ *ssayf4 Bahman"^ va Shitd gurisna va ndshiid ruy hi-hazimat nihdd. 
Turdn-zamin-i chaman bi-Turk-idzi yi junud-i quva-yi ndmiya hi~tasarruf-{ 
Qizl Bdshi gul dar dmad. Ghdrat gardn-i sahn-i chaman va yajhjna^iydn'i 
ddr^' Umulk i gulshan sar bupdstln kashidand, Turkdn-% tang-chashm-i shigufa 
fawj fnivj va sahri^nishindn i riydkm dasta dasta farmdn-barl-yi SuUdn-i Bahdr 
rd ikhtiydr kardand, Turkamdndn-i kuldgJi i pisa^ mdnind i hddrlsa ^bufirdz-i 
dasht-i Qibchdq hdur yardq gashtand. Bard^H-^ajuz-i Day radd^'Wajz-^ 'alq 
a^-zahr karda bid dnjd tdkhl hi ‘ Arab nayza rdanddJchL Chd^ushdn-i chakdvak ^ 
vahamr^^ dar rdata-'^ bdzdr-i bdgh u gulzdr bd dvdzri buland sald-yi ^uah- 
hash dar anddl^t ki — . 

Hamagdn tm z^Irdn-safd 

Uar ki z'ahUi safd ^st khush bdahad.^^ 

The reader is at liberty to translate this rubbish, 

(c) (1) ‘Allied to tlie unintelligible, are the marvellous, the puerile, the 
learned, the profound, etc. 

In Chapter 28 of Hdji Bdbd, when the Shah visits the house of the 
physician Mirzd Ahmaq, the Malik* "sh-Shu'ard^ recites:—* 

“ The firmament possesses but one sun, and the land of ‘Iraq but one 
king. 

Life, light, joy and prosperity, attend them both wherever they appear. 


1 Name of the famous Prime Minister of Nadir, 

* Bahman is two months before Nauhruz. 

3 The Roys ton crow. Pisa * piebald.’ 

4 Bdd-rUa has apparently no meaning here. It however rhymes with A«^ 

pisa. 

i Ohakdmk a species of desert lark that sings both on the ground and 

in the air. 

0 For hazar ddsttn, 

1 RdstorbZizdr ALab ^ ^he main street that runs straight through a city. It 
rh 3 mieB with hazar but is very unlike a 6S^. 
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The doctor may boast of his medicine ; but what medicine is equal to a 
glance from the king’s eye ? 

What is spikenard what what pdd-zahr‘^'1 compared 

to the twinkle of a royal eyelash ! ’ 

This is bad, but in the Persian translation occurs the following — 

H( 4t # :ic 

Yak-l ^st mihr-i munavvar sipihr-i gar dun rd 
Bi-din dalil hi yak Shah hast Iran rd ; ♦ 

Haydt u parvarish4 kdHndt u partav4 *aysh 
Buvad muf^^ u muidhi^ ham in u ham dn rd 
He * 5j: >ic H* 

Bardy-i dn ki rasad dast-i Mirzd Ahmaq 
Bi-nabz, Flaqq harakat har-nihdd shirydn rd.^ 

Not quite so bad is the following from the Anvdr-i Suhayli : — 

Chu bar J^drd zadi az Jchashm durnbdl 
Fikandi shir4 charMi az bim changdl: 

Bar dn rdh4 ki u yakdam nishasti 
Guzdr-i khalq id sdl-i bi-basii, 

(Anv. Suh., Chap. I, St. 5.) 


1 The mumiyaH of Eastern bazars is described as being the product of a mine, but it 
was formerly believed to be extracted from the skulls of living victims suspended 
head downwards over a fire. It is probably connected with and confused with bits 

• f mummy anciently used in Europe in medicine. 

2 The bezoar-stone, obtained from the intestines of some animals and considered to 
be an antidote to poison. 

8 These lines are said to survive in a book of poems by Fath *Alf ;^5n-i 3aba-yi 
Kashi, Malika ^ah-SHxi'^ara^m. the time of Fath *Ali Shah. Whether the poet considered 
these lines poetry, or whether ho recited them in derision of his audience, laughing in 
his sleeve the while, is doubtful. 

4 The second line is to be translated first : as there is only one Shah, so by analogy 
thore is only one sun and life, and all these depend both on the former and on the latter ! 

8 i.e. God made blood to flow in the arteries, solely that the physician Mirza Ahmaq 
might feel the pulse. 

8 The ‘tiger’ of the story. In the original palang^ which means “ leopard.” 

42 
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“ When with his® tail he furious lashed the rock, 

Heaven’s lion dropped his talons at the shook. ^ 

And where he but for one short instant paused 
A long year’s stoppage to that road he caused.” 

(East Trans.). 

(2) “ One form of impropriety is the lack of sufficient precision. By 
‘precision,’ it is understood that the words and phrases employed express 
the writer’s meaning, and nothing more.” Lack of precision may be said 
to be one of the characteristics of Persians and Persian writings. 

Haji Baba, replying to the questions of the Sardar as to the numbers 
and dispositions of the Russians says : — ^<5 

h dar snr-hadd. Bus fdiaylt kam ast; prinsad, shash-sad, 
haft sad yd hashi sad\ — shdyad hazdr; na da haznr: atbatta blshaz Inhd mst- 
Dah blstf muntahd chihil yd panjdh, tup ddrand, 

(d) “ Sentences should not be extended beyond what seems their 
natural close.” 

To do so without some special reason is to violate the * Rule of Suspence,’ 
The principle of suspence is so to write a sentence that the reader, until 
he comes to the full stop, feels the sentence to be incomplete. 

The violation of this rule is sh ^wn in the fo!loviiig example : — h 

U (IL B. Chap. XI). “I putting 

on the saintly appearance of one whose prayers are ever answered, with 
the air of authority an I a ‘ clergyman’s voice ’ demanded pen and paper — 
although in my whole life I had never held pen in ray hand.” 

Sometimes however a violation of this rule gives force, specially in 
colloquial, as: — ^ ^ ^ U-if y 

U> ^ Anjdh, dar dn diydr-i yJiurbat, az dshnd u 

higdna u dujt mahrum, va az dast-i ajrdz bi-bahra, dmadam bar-sar-i ma- 
yamhk-i f^ud, — Haji Baba, Chap IX. In Persian, the absence of punctua- 
tion makes such sentences particularly difficult. 

Though the rule is perhaps violated in the following, the violation does not 
conduce to weakness : — ^ 3* c3 

e;3 (^* Chap. XL). 

(e) The strength and beauty of a sentence may be promoted by figura- 
tive language and the use of figures. 


I An example of that variety of Hyperbole ( vSa-Juj ) known as 

* Chapter XL. 
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§ 144. Examples of Errors in Rhetoric. 

(a) In the sections on the Relative, on the Participle, and on Collocation, 
some instances of obscurity have been given. Those errors could, however, 
be traced to a definite source. The following are instances ^ of incoherence, 
either in expression or in thought : — 

“ ‘ The riches of the temple gradually disappeared but hy whom or 
when is not known.’ ( Read ‘how or when’ ).” This error can hardly be 
repeated in Persian ; still in the following translation it would be better to 

substitute chi tawr for hutavassai i ki \ oo y oJjC) 

y A'laM..Xj ^1, cjh/o davlat u sarvat i hut-kada kam 

kam az miyan raft vali bi-tavassut-i ki va kay ma'lum nisfj^ 

“The philosophers who held that this world is naught but a creation of 
man’s fancy .... their belief meant. — (Read ‘ Tlie belief of the philosophers 
who held that — ’).” Faylasufdn-i ki rdy*i shdn bar In qardr girifta bud- 
ki harna-yi in *dlam J^ivdb u f^aydl ast, ^aqida-yi shdn Hbdrat ast^ az — 

Ai‘^? ^\j3 Uf 

- Jf cdjUp. (This is correct in Persian, but better <s^) A^Ahi^.Jlx> 5 >a^ 
j A$' c'l j jfjs ^ aqida-fji faylasU- 

fdn-iki rdyd shdn bar in qardr girijta bud ki hama-yi in 'dlarn Ichwdb u 
J^aydl ast Ubdrat bud az — ). 

(b) Great length is one cause of obscurity, while brevity is another. 

In the following English passages, the ambiguity is due to the ellipsis 
of four words at most : — 

“ * Antony was not less desirous of destroying the conspirators than his 
officer s ,hwt\\Q — .’ [Read* than were his officers,’ otherwise the meaning might 
be, ‘than he was desirous of destroying his officers.’]” Fuldn kkwdhdn'-i 
istisdl-i mufsidin kamtar az sdhib-m^anasibdn^ash na-bud J 

y ( Read fuldn kamtar az sdhibdn ashkhwdhdn4 

isiisQ-l-i mufsidtn na-bud ^ y 

“*The poor despise the purse-proud man not one whit less than do 
the well-born and well-educated ’ ; * do ’ is indispensable to avoid ambiguity.” 
Faqir hich kamtar az an ki najib u tarbiyaUydfta mayhrur-i davlat rd haqir 
mi shumdrand^ nami-shumdrad ;v^ 3 3' 

(jis clear and can have but the one construction put 
on it ; but the following exhibits the same obscurity that would be found 
in the English example were the word ‘do’ omitted : — \y 


1 Taken from Hodgson either directly or indirectly, 

2 Or bi-tavassuiri ki va dar chi vaqt oJj J ^ 

^ Or bud 
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'-sHiV J magirur-i davlat rd htch 

kamtar az napbu tarbiyat ydfta haqir ’ namt-shumdrad. Insert the affix rd 
f; after tarbiyat ydfta and ambiguity is removed, but the mean- 

ing is not the meaning of the English. 

“‘The Persians rate him not less than Sa‘di and Firdausi.’ (Read 
‘ than did Sa'di and Firdausi,’ or else ‘ than they rate Sa‘di and Firdausi 
Irdnihd urd kamtar az Sa'di va Firdaw^ dust naml-ddrand \)^\ 

3 c 5 «>^ jl is ambiguous. The two following however 
are clear but with different meanings : Irdnihd urd kamtar dust namt-ddrand 
ki Sa^di va Firdawsd rd j a/ bjl 

Ilrdnihd urd kamtar dust narni-ddrand chundnki Sa'di va Firdawsl urd dUst 
mi-ddrand ijy 3 {;^l 

“ The lecture is an able summary of the history of this remarkable man, 
who rose to the highest dignities, and deserves to be widely distributed. 
[Insert ‘ it ’ before ‘ deserves ’ otherwise ‘ who ’ may seem to be subject 

of ‘deserves.’]” In ^ Jl^ ^0^ 3’ ^ c^f 

3 p Ci 3 ^ ^^5 aJU an nutq ^uldsa-yi 

kulliya-t *st az tdrikh-i hdl i in mard4 qdhil hi bi-mardtib-i ^dliya taraq^ 
karda bud va mustahiqq-i intishdr va ishtihdr dar dunyd ^st^ the English error 
is repeated; but insert (jlw dn nutq after ^ m, and the ambiguity 
disappears.^ 

“ ‘It is said, when he died, the Cardinal^ spoke fifty languages.’ [This 
reads as though the cardinal died babbling in fifty languages Substitute, 
‘before his death was master of at least’, etc., or something of the sort.” 
Mi-guyand Kdrdinal Fuldn ki murd pan jdh zabdn mi-ddnist ^ 

Ai' is clear enough ; but write 

A3 Kdrdinal Fuldn panjdh zabdn mhdanist ki murd and tlie sense 
might be that he died because he knew fifty languages. Better ^^*^3 

Jilxdj 4iii ^ mi-guyand vaqt-% ki Kdrdinal murd aqall^” 

panjdh zabdn muddnist} 

(c) The construction that looks to the implied sense rather than the 


1 Read jl^l 3 ;l^t lji:> ;c> AT cu>*»| jf 3]}^ 3 va an nutq sazavar ast hi 

dar dunyd intishdr va ishtihdr ydhad. It is necessary to repeat the word nutq the 

pronoun dn si^T can refer to animate beings as well as inanimate things. 

® Cardinal Mezzofanti. 

3 Or ml-ddnista ast c^| AW! <>>>«• 

♦ This construction, giving a double and ambiguous sense, is called by the French 
continuation louche or * squinting construction.* 
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form,^ in which some part of speech not expressed has to be inferred 
from the context, is comon in modern Persian.^ 

“ ‘ Our climate is mild and somewhat moist, and except when covered 
once in a year by snow, always presents a green surface.’ [ ‘ The country ’ 
is the implied subject to ‘ presents’].’ ’ Ab u havd-yi md muldyim vd bdrutubat 
ust va gJkayr az sdl-i yak daf*a ki zir4 barf ast dar sdHr-i awgdt sabz va 
Idiurram mt-numayad ® y ^ b j U vt 

‘ ‘ * The tobacco monopoly was broken down in such and such a year and 
may be included among the benefits owed to the Mujtahids.” Inhisdr-i 
tutun-farushi dar sana-yi fuldn mawquf shud va mi4ai)dn fahmil ki in yak-i az 
favdHd-V St ki az mujtahidin rasida* ast oyyo ^ 

jt was not the 

‘ monopoly ’ but the breaking down thereof ‘ that was a benefit.’ Insert 
tawqif i inhisdr between in and yak-i. 

“The weight of its skeleton [a whale’s] was thirty-one tons and was 
afterwards exhibited in London and Paris.” Vazn~i ustul^wdnhd-yi badan 
si va yak Han^-i Inglisi bud va dar Landan va Paris bardy-i tamdshd bi-mardum 
nishdn ddda mi-shud j Ay ’ iSj j c>>o 

j, (Add the words ly|>idL9| an ustuf^wdn 

hd before dar Landan ). 

“ They both speak a little Persian though it is ten years since they 
left ^ it (Persia).” Har da-yi ishdn^ qadr-i Farsi midavanand harf bi-zanand 
hd-vujud-i ki dah sal 'pish az in az dnjd raftand 

'y cr*y Instead of l^fjf az an jd, 

write c;t yl y az Iran, 

“ ‘ In Great Britain and Ireland there are more females than males, and 
in France the excess of women is still greater ; but in Spain nearly equal and 


J Pros to aemainomcnon * with reference to the meaning or the katdsun^sln * accord- 
ing to the sense. ’ They were, in Greek and Latin, recognised as rhetorical devices to 
be used spai’ingly. They are incorrect in English. 

2 “ ‘ The guilelessness of his own heart led him to suspect none in others.’ (‘ Guile,’ 
not ‘ guilelessness is the intended antecedent of ‘none’. Read ‘no guile’).” Vide 
Note 5. 

^ Insert before y ^xk <jhayr az. If however zarmn be omitted, there 

is according to Persian ideas not an actual mistake. 

* Or rasid, Ihtikar is hoarding up grain till a time of scarcity (and then selling 

it at a high price) ; it does not mean ‘ monopoly.’ 

6 Modern Persians consider this construction correct as it is admissible in . Arabic on 


the authority of the Quran : i*dilu huv^ aqrab^ liH-taqvq 


^3\ jA iy«ypr 


(Quran) “ be just; it (i.e. justice) is the nearest (thing) to piety.” 
® Better hhan har du. 
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in the United States an excess of males* [ i.e. * the excess is nearly equal.* 
It should be, ‘the numbers are nearly equal, and in the U. S. there 
is*, etc.].’* Dar Landau^ zan hish az mard ast va dar Frdnsa kasraUi zan 
az in ham ziydd-tar ast va UJcin dar Isydniya taqrlb^^ bardhar ast va dar ltdzum‘^ 

Jcasrat4 mard ast y y ^ ^jSUj 

4 - 

6yo ^ci j j Corrected: — 

Dar Landan zan bish az mard ast va dar Frdnsa zan az dnjd ham bishtar ast va 
llkin dar Ispdniyd zan u mard taqrib^^ musdvi \st va dar ltdzum kasrat4 mard 

ast j j j\ fjUj 

It [the Edinburgh Review] could agree with Whatman of 

sense could ? [He speaks of parties in the Church strife ; ‘ agree with anybody ’ 
is required in the last sentence.] ” An ruz-ndma bd hich yak4 shdn dnrust nami- 
dmad^kuddm shaf^s4 *dqil mi4avdnist A/of L 

cJiU 

“ Muhammad Hasan who was a friend of mine was a Kermani by birth 
and was educated in that town” ^ o^»./o 

Si$ij Jy vi)T fy) Muhammad Hasan kiyak-% az rnfaqd-yi man hud 
Kirmdni hud zirdki dar an shahr iavallud ydjta hud. Vide p. 661, foot-notes 
1, 2, and 6. 

A somewhat similar error occurs in ^ y ^ 

jf'ff ^yo tamalluq4 bisydr kardam m pursidam ki az ndm u nasab4 
Mud-at mard dgdh kun: pursidan is ‘ to ask * and not ‘to say,’ and should 
be followed by a question. 

“ His name is among the most distinguished of painters” ism4 u dar 
miydn4 musawirin-i mashhur4 dunyd *st 

Insert sdbt before ast^ and * asdmi'yi\sAier 'miydvri,^ 

Agar chi bidashkar-i pddshdhi ki bd-karrat u marrdt bar sard man 

firistdd, muqdvamat nadavanistam, ammd — ^ oiy b iS 

Uj *ibu»y ^ y (H. B. Tr. Chap. XI) ” “ —and Although 

my sacred character was not proof against the attacks made upon it by the 
arms of the Shah, yet—.* * Here the subject of firistdd is pddshdh, understood 
from the adjective pddshdhi; read firistdda shud or firistddand, or else mention 
the subject of firistdd in the relative clause. 

“The name of our present cook is Muhammad and a very good one 
when he likes,^^ Ism-i ash paz4 hdUyya-yi^ md Muhammad ast, va ^ayU 

* Geography is not taught in Persia. 

2 French = ^tata Vnia, 

« Hallyya, fetn., apparently for awqat-i buUyya. 
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ham hast agar bi-M^tpahad Wiuh bi-pazad j U 

y,^ c^A This might not be considered incorrect in 

modern Persian, though incorrect it is, since 'he’ is understood in Persian 
as the subject to hast: write j va khayli dshpaz i khuh-l 

" ‘Amen! ’ said Yeo, and many an honest voice joined in that honest 
compact, and kept it too like xwqix'^ —Kingsley , ‘ Westward Ho! ’ (Ed. 1879, 
Chap. XXV, p. 401).” “ Ouft ‘ dmln ’ va bisydr saddhd-yi digar ntz bd u ma^ 

shudand va "ahd4 Mud rd bi-pdydn rasdnidand /•ta ^j,iAn>w5 ^ 
aj J j| Uj.o : insert after ' va\ 

sdhibdn4 sadd, 

(d) Bi vdsita yi uldghhd va chd"’>pdydn va asphd hi shayha rm hashldand 

y “ on account of the asses and other 

animals, and the horses, all of which were neighing — ; here 
shayha mi-kashtdand does not refer to asphd alone, but to all the 
animals : this is not considered incorrect in Persian. 

Zeugma is a figure in grammar in which tico^ nouns are joined to 
a verb or to an adjective suitable to one only, the missing verb or 
adjective being suggested. In English, Zeugma is usually a blunder. 

Instances of Zeugma in Persian seem rare Examples are: — “Many 
scenes or incidents which are graphically narrated, are told as well, or better, by 
other travellers.’ [One cannot narrate a scene].” Compare 

Jb \j 5 shahrhd va dlda u shunxda-hd^yi khud rd baz guft, 

“‘He accounted, handsomely enough, for the delay by saying that 
my long absence, and the recent loss in my family, prevented him from 
applying to me immediately on my return.’ [This holds good of the second 
reason but hardly of the first],” U ma*zarat khvdst ki giayhati shumd va 
fawt4 pidar-am mdni^4 In shud ki bi-miijarrad i murdja^at-i jandh4 * all 
bi-Midmat bi-rasam jiU 

However in, “ The bees and birds sang sweetly ’ ’ (for ‘ the bees hummed 
and the birds sang sweetly’), the Zeugma is hardly a blunder; it is a meta- 
phor. ‘Sang in gladness,’ however, would be better than ‘sang sweetly.’ 
This may be called 

(e) Too many negatives are a source of error. Amongst negatives 
must be included such words as ‘ scarcely,’ ‘ seldom,’ ‘few,’ etc. 

“ ‘ He thought the wealth and honours of this world poor compensation for 
a quiet conscience and a healty frame.* [It should be, ‘ compensation for the 
want of’ etc.].” In, cJ^ 


I Compare last example in (c). 
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Amj Ipl zahid *arza-yi pddishdh rd qabul na-kard 

chunki Hzzat u davlat-i dunyd rd jazd^yi kam-l hardy-i drdrm-yi zamlr va 
quvva-yi bunya pinddsht, read c^l>T bardy-i ‘ adam-i 

drdrm-yi zamlr va 'adam4 quvva-yi bunya; or else after tj dunyd rd^ write 
isi)^ ^ fc^>^or) aj (or Hwaz4) 

drdmi-yi zamlr va quvva-yi bunya jazd-yi kam-l * pinddsht. 

** ‘ Few of his friends, except myself, knew of his being in the kingdom/ 
[This is like saying, ‘ I have little money except a penny.’ For ‘ few ’ read 
‘none ’ ; or for ‘except,’ ‘ besides ’].” Ghayraz )\ means “ except ” and 
^aldva batji means “besides,” and the English error is reproduced in: 

y or) gkayr azman mushkil (or kamtar) 

kas^l azdustdn-ash ml-ddnisF^ ki — ; or a/ j^^ghayr az 

man kam-% az rufaqd-yash ml-ddnistand ki — : however owing to the slovenly 
use in modern Persian of ;Ao and ^aldva, few Persians would con- 
sider either of the examples faulty. Corrected: y 

hick kuddm az dustdn-ash ghayr az man naml-ddnist"^ ki — “ none of 
his friends except myself knew — 

(/) The foregoing examples are partly right and partly wrong. The fol- 
lowing are wholly wrong : — “ ‘ The unwary traveller stumbles to rise no more.’ 
[‘And falls’ must be inserted after ‘stumbles,’ stumbling, neither being 
possible to one who lies on the ground, nor necessarily implying a fall.] ” 
Agar musdfir az ruy-i a ha flat dardn part-gdh sikandarl bi-J^urad hargiz na 
Miipdhad bar l^dst y 

cu^lA j} Insert 3 va biyuftad, after ^> 33 ^ sikandarl bi-Murad. 

“‘The ‘Queen,’ without exception, is one of the best transport ships 
afloat.’ [This phrase is unmeaning, as the ‘ Queen ’ is said to be not 

the best, but one of the best, etc.].” Compare ^ 

citrJl u billd istisnd yak-laz mudabhir-tarin-i hukamd-yi Irdn ast (m.c.). 

“The sad faces and joyous music formed an incongruous sight^^^ 
surat-hd yi ahamgin-i ndzirdn va muslql-yi tarab-anglz-i mutriban tamdshd^-t 
bud ki bdham vifq na-ddsht 

iS In m.c. tamdshd kardan and dldan 

are frequently used in the sense of hearing, as: fuldn kas dvdz mi-Mwanad, 
biydyld biravim tamdshd kunlm, bi-binlm chi tawr ml-Mwdnad 31 
33^ Aj iyxjUj Ao(^ivA/o (m.C.). 

“ ‘The occurrence, it was said at the banquet, was a thing ‘ unprece- 


1 Or better cMz-z pasl-i. 

2 In modern Persian the pkiral ml-daniatand is often (incorrectly) used. 

8 This is not exactly Zeugma, ‘ vide* (d), as the error lies in a noun, and not in an 
adjective or verb. 
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dented in the history of Scotland.’ We have no doubt of it ; and we trust it 
will always remain so,* — Times, 23rd October 1866.” In vdqi^a dar tavdr%1^4 
Askdtland hi-sdhiqa ast va ummld ddrlm ki hamtsha chunin bdshad (or J^ipdhad 
mand) sS ^ ^ 

(oJU or ). 

‘‘ A season more favourable for roses can scarcely be imagined, certainly 
never has been surpassed* [For ‘ has been surpassed ’ read ‘ has occurred.’ It 
is nonsense to say ‘ a more favourable season has never been surpassed.’] ” 
Fasl-i bardy4 gulhd mufidtar az In fasl tasavvur narm-tavdn kdrd va yaqln^^ 

hich vaqtbihtar ham na-buda ast J>a 5 y 

^ yy oij Uxflj j (correct). 

‘ The dance roused the Kirraani audience to applause but I do not think 
it would do so in London.’ [It is not likely that a Kirmani audience would be 
roused to applause in England. For ‘audience’ substitute spectators: 
people do not listen to a dance.’] Raqs4 u tamdshdchiydn-i Kirmdm rd bar 
dn ddsht ki shdbdsh bi-guyand vail gumdn namikunam dar Landan In tawr 

bdshad. (Say tamdshdchiydn-i Landan In tawr 

bi-kunand). 

(g) (1) A metaphor is an implied simile and unless an intelligible simile 
can be evolved from the metaphor, the metaphor is false. 

In the writings of even good Persian authors, metaphors abound that 
are absurd, strained, false, or confused. Study the following: — 

I; 

(jy®:} cIai ^-^3' a1a.«m y 

8urat4 u jama yi majd u sa' ddat rd tardz 
Ma‘ni-yi u J^dlimA iqbdl4 dawlat rd nigin 
' Ariz4 rang%n4 ash'dr-ash hama ghanj u farlb 

Turra-yi mush1dn4 alfd^-ash sar-d-sar tdb u chin 
Az kaldmri kdmil-ash anvdr4 ddnish shu4a-zan 
Bast chun asrdr4 Him az dna-yiahl4yaqln, — (Anv. Suh., Pref.). 

“ Its form is fringe-like to the robe of joy ^ and happiness, 

Its sense the gem that decks the ring of fortune and success : 

While from its verses’ tinted cheek love’s wiles and witchcrafts 
beam, 

Its diction’s labyrinthine curls like musky ringlets seem.” 

{East. Trans.) 


* The form of the book is like the fringe of the robe of happiness. 
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DU agar Mana bi-sazad hi-sar^i zulj-i iusdzad y ^ 3 ^ jt\ 

(Trans. Haji Baba; Intro. P]pis.) “ were my heart able to build a dwelling, 
it would build it upon thy locks.” 

“ ‘The passions may be humoured till they become our master, as a 
horse may be pampered till he gets the better of his rider; but early 
discipline will prevent mutiny, and keep the hdm in the hands of reason.’ 
[The metaphor, if not actually mixed, is here too abruptly changed.]” 
Tan dddan hi-nafs-i ammi>ra bd^is4 'xkalaba-tjl an ^ipi^had shud' chundnki 
asp rd agar hisydr tavajjuh va navdzish kunand digar savdri na-khwdhad dad 
va sar-kashi J^wdhad kard ; ammd agar az avml na!s va asp rd jalaw-girl va 
la^dlb u tarbiyat numdyand az zahmat-i sardcashi-yi dnhd rihd^i ml ydband va 

sukkdn-i har du dar dasUi ^aql mi-mdnad eP 

ji J\ U 4/ 

j [For sukkdn * “ helm ’ ’ , read 

iDlic ‘ indn ’ rein]. 

“‘One of the sources from which has sprung that abundant harvest 
of usefulness which he has scattered broad-cast through the length and breadth 
of his native land.’ [ I, Source; 2 , harvest; 3, broad cast, which applies to 
seed, not crop].” In ast yak4 az sar-chadima-ha'^d ki az dn-hd hdsil-i vdfir-i 
mujld I kl u dar ^arz u tul4 zdd u bum4 khud pdshlda sar zada ast j\ 

vSamjI hd), [For ly'3' az dnhd, read y bi-vdsita’yi dnhd; and for 

pdshlda, read kdshta]. 

“We see how difficult it is to eradicate the stamp which the mother 
puts upon her child.” Az In masal ml-blnlm ki istlsdl4 manqush-l ki mddar 
bar farzand i khud rm-numdyad chi qadr mushkil ast AiT 

^)y y [Instead of istlsdt, 

read j-=coo mahv kardan]. 

The following, an instance of confusion of metaphors, is not considered 
inelegant in modern Persian : — ^ 

ddman-i marhamat-i shumd chun abr say a afkand va musmir-i scimar shud. 

In a work on Persian Grammar, occurs this sentence, “This glare of 


1 The word sukkan “.helm” is not generally known to Persians as few of them have 
ever seen a ship. {Sukkan is also the Ar. pi. of sakin “dweller.”) The Anglo-Indian 
word * searcunny ’ is a corruption of aukkani, 

^ ^ «if3 zSd u hum, m.c. for zad-bum. 

8 Bi-vasitfx-yi In sar-chashma b^sil ra kashta am JUjIa. jM ly 

is considered correct Persian. 
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anger was evident in his postures asar-i Mashm dar harakdt wa sukanSt 
ashpaidd dmad,^^ The English and Persian are equally objectionable. 

(2) “ Akin to confusion of metaphors, are incongruities of speech and 
‘ Irish Bulls/ A medical student, when asked what progress he had made 
in medicine, replied, ‘ I hope I shall soon be fully qualified to be a physician,’ 
for I think I am now able to cure a child. ’ ’ Gufi ummidvdr-am ki hamin zudthd 
duktur-i kdmiUl bi-shavam zirdki lidl mi4avdnam atfdl rd mu'dlaja kunam^ 

Ij ^ 

In Mirza Hairat’s excellent translation of Malcolm’s History of Persia 
occurs an intricate passage to the following effect : ‘ Just when the key of 

victory was in his hand, one of those extraordinary events snatched the 

tempting morsel from his lips.’ This confusion of metaphors is not con- 
sidered inelegant by Persians. 

This is scarcely so ludicrous, as: “ We shall never rest until we see the 
British lion walking hand in hand with the floodgates of democracy. — (Exor- 
dium of an English Politician).” ^ Compare the following : 

jt I/O 

Jf ^ y Lshji L) (jf 

Chap. XXIV). 

(h) Confusion as to the logical subject of discourse is another source of 
error. 

“‘Much cause too have you for thankfulness on account of the many 
temptations from which you are preserved.’ [The true construction is, 

‘ of your preservation from many temptations.’ The relative clause is here 
inseparable].” “ Az a^mdl-i qabiha-yi shahr ki sliumd makjuzmi-mdmd hdyad 
khayll sliukr-i Khudd rd bi-jd dvand «3jb J^a»./o h iSj^ Jl^^i jt 

law \y t«>A. [Read — Jf oJolia. bi-mahz-i hifdgat az—]. 

“‘The skirt of her dress, which was on fire, was put out by Mrs. — .’ 
[Read , the fire which had caught the shirt of her dress, etc.”]. Ddmavri qabd- 
yi urd, ki dtashgififta bud, Ididmush kardandfj^y^^ i>y 

In Persian this is said to be no mistake, as daman is considered 
to be a Jla. ^b JaRyo majdz-i mahall bi-ism-i hdP ‘the use of the 
place for what is in it.’ 

1 This Persian sentence has been submitted to the judgment of many Persians, 
several of whom prided themselves on their proficiency in Arabic. All of them failed to 
see the incongruity , even when it was carefully explained. 

2 Another bull is: “All along the untrodden path of the future we can see the 
hidden footprints of an unseen hand.” A Eurasian father was heard to say to his son ; 
“ You have buttered your bread and how you must lie on it.” 

8 Example navdan jdrl shud “the gutter in the roof began to 

6ow,” i.e. the water flowed. 
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(1) (1) As already stated in §143 (6), force and point are derived from 
the skilful use of the same word in different senses.^ Persians are fond of 
this figure. Example: — Ai&j JUi 

(Tr. H. B., Chap. XXXVII), “ (when * shecame to her senses) and saw herself 
in the arms of a stranger she became greatly upset ’ ' : this use of bigdna 
is Tajms-i tdm ^*6 Rakht-i l^wdh na-ddshtan^ zahmaUl na-ddsht,^ 

(Trans. H. B. p. rd). 

Remark, — ' 1 l\\q unskilful use of the same word in the same sentence, 
(i) with different meanings, or (ii) as different parts of speech, is an awkward- 
ness to be carefully avoided in English.’ Examples : (i) ‘ The terrible 
War of Succession had now arrived at such a ^oint that the royal authority 
seemed on the 'point of being destroyed.’ (ii) ‘The guinea places were 
better filled than the half-guinea, and nob a jot 6e^^er.’ (‘Better’ used as 
adverb and adjective in the same sentence.) 

(2) But the repetition of the same meaning in slightly different words 
is a fault even worse than the repetition of the same word. To say the 
same thing twice over in different ways in the same context, or to repeat 
unnecessarily the same word several times (that is the useless repetition 
of the same thing), is Tautology* ( 

In Persian, if tautology adds to the jingling sound or is pleasing to the 
Persian ear, it is considered a branch of Ornament. Examples of tautology 
( * are : — 

“By the Portuguese law, every person is legally obliged to join the 
battalions arranged in defence of the country.” Compare 

job dar qdnun-i Iran ham.a~yi ra'dyd bdyad az 
ruy-i htikwrndma muiV-i shar* bdshand. 

“In addition to these, there was superadded a still more fatal and 
indelible source of discord.” Compare ooy ^ y HjXc 

^ ‘ aldva bar nuqsdn-i tijdrat-ash fawt i pidar-ash ham mazid bar an shud, 

“ He always communicated his directions with clearness and in the most 

concise terms, yet without obscurity ^' ; t; cU^I 

hama-yi dastur^H- ‘ amal-i kh.ud rd vdzih^^ va 
hi-i^tisdr-i harchi tamdmtar bi-dun-i^ ibhdm baydn ml-kard. 

(j) It is not always easy to distinguish between Tautology and Redun- 
dancy. In, “ the reason why Socrates was condemned to death was on account 


1 The Figure Place or Antanaclasis. 

‘-i Did and gardld is Tajms-i zdHd. 

S Tajms-i ishtiqdq. 

* For the three kinds of Hashv or ' stuffing’ in Persian, vide § 142 Khetoric. 
5 bidun-i ibhdm is hashv-i qablh. 
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of his unpopularity/’ the error is due to thoughtlessness, and would be Redun- 
dancy rather than Tautology. [Delete either ‘ on account of ’ or ‘ the reason 
why ’ and the second ‘ was’].” Compare jf jf (Ja 5 JUf 

jihat-i fatvd-yi qatUi u az hdh^-i * adam-i rizdyat-i 

mardum hud, 

English redundancies sanctioned by good usage are, ‘ /rom hence’, ^ from 
thence ’ , ‘ from whence.’ In modern Persian a preposition is as a rule prefixed 
to the adverbs Injd and dnjd while some prepositions are now sel- 
dom used singly as, az hardy jf, hi-gjiayr, hi-juzj^. This redun- 
dancy is leL^yifC 

Emphasis sometimes assumes the appearance of redundancy, as: “all 
without exception ” UiL«f lb Jiama hidd istisnd ; “ not one single man of 
you ” j\ ^ iJb AJ na-yak nafard vdhid az shumd ; ‘ ‘ there is none 
that doetli good, no not one ” hick kas nlkukdr mat yakd ham na 
. This Pleonasm is 

(k) A new construction should not be introduced without cause. Write 
“ aiding or walking” or “on foot or on horseback ”, but not “on foot or 

riding.” Compare: J 

^ J aj^Li j ^ j jif 

j darvish J^ud niz dar taqaddus-farushi va 

zdhir-sdzl az qahtl-i hi-zamin nigaristan^ dhd sard kashtdan, va hihuda lah- 
jumhdni, va sukutri sdkhta, va tursh-ru^i, va kaj-Jdiulqty va hx-mazaqi^ va 'pdrsd^l 
hi-gard-am namt-rasid. — (Trans. “HajiBaba,” Chap. 45) “No face wore a 
more mortified appearance than mine: even the dervish, who was the best 
mimic possible, could not beat me in the downcast eye, the hypocritical 
ejaculations, the affected taciturnity of the sour, proud, and bigoted man of 
the law.” Compare also the Figure Saji^'-i Mutavdzin, * vide ’ 

' Ilm^ d-Adah, Vol. I, Beyrout edition 1902, p. 150. 

Note the change of subject in: — ^ ji(f j 

jjU jf h y 

Substitute Such a change of subject 

is common in modern Persian, but is to be condemned. 

In the following : “The detectives were baffled by the many complica- 
tions, and had it not been for outside help, the murders would not have 
been solved to this day”, though there is no actual fault, the change 
of subject is unnecessary and the style therefore loose ( ‘Detectives ’ 

should be the subject throughout ; also the co-ordination is slovenly. Recon- 
structed: “The Detectives were so bafified by the many complications 
had they not obtained outside help, they would not have — ”. Compare: 
j oi^ \) j (Tr. H. B. 


t In Persian Hashv-i qahihy but in English Redundancy. 
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Chap. XXXII, p. 259) : the subject to girift is Farangl^ but the 
subject to bi-murd nasaqckt,^ 

{1) (1) An Antithesis may be faulty or it may be incomplete. An 
antithesis is faulty ^ when the balanced terms present no actual contrast.” 
Example : “ ‘ His speeches in after life attest his familiarity with the hasty 
as well as with the besty read Roman writers.’ [ ‘ Least ’ requires ‘ most as 
‘ best ’ would require * worst Compare f; yUi md darun 

rd mi-n'gdnm va shumd zdhir rd.^ [* Darun’' requires ‘ birun’* and 
y U * ijildr ’ requires e;-leh ‘ bdiin ’ ]. ^ man misld insdn- 

am va u misUi uXdgli^\ [ for ulagt read hayvdn]. 

An antithesis is incomplete* “when much of its possible effect is lost 
throus^h non-preservation of consonance of the terminations,” i,e. when it 
is unbalanced { gh ayr-i mutavdzin), “‘The idea which under, 

lies most of his plays is a struggle of virtue assailed by external or inward 
temptations.’ [This should be ‘outward or inward’, or ‘external or 
internal. ’ ] ” 

(m) (1) Climax^ (a ladder) “is an ascending scale”, i.e, a rhetorical 
arrangement of clauses in which there is a graduated increase in emphasis. 
“ We glory in tribulations also, knowing that tribulation worketh patience ; and 
patience experience \ and experience hope \ and maketh not ashamed — ” 
(Rom. V. 3, 4 ) ^ s 

-5 ^ AvCa.d 1 *^^ i;a na in 

tanhd balkl dar musibathd ham fa^r mt-kunim chunki mi-ddmm ki musihat 
sabr rd paydd md-kunad vd sahr imtihdn rd va imtihdn umrrdd rd va ummtd 
hd is-i sharrnsdn nami-shavad,'^ 

Hahibd man qamar ast balki shams (Example 

in Arabic Gram.). 

“Then when lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin: and sin, when 
it is finished, bringeth forth death—” (James i. 15) ^ 

j shahvat dbistan shuda gundh 

rd mi'Zdyad va gundh bi-anjdm rasida mawt rd taulid mi-kunad,^ 

(2) Anti^-climfwc is opposed to Climax and is, unless used for a special 
purpose, a fault in style; it consists in an abrupt descent from stfbnger 
to weaker expressions. Examples: b ^ L AjJUa U-i 




h'tchara nasaqchl, or in m.c. sjIsvaj bi'-charoryi naaaqchl. 


Both in English and in Urdu such a change of subject is bad. 
® Faulty Antithesis might be called (^5 i 

8 Tazadd-i qahlh 


^ Incomplete Antithesis might be called ^LA3, 

6 Nu regular name in Persian but taraqql or tadrlj might be coined for this. 
6 Trans, revised by Rev. R. Bruce, D.D. 

I Tanazzul or inbikdf^ i coined term. 
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u^; ^ shumd shal^s^i huzurg^l hasttd, hd Him, hd fa^l, 

bd tadayyun; rags ham khub mi-ktimd : 

u dar savdri va shikar va munshi-gari va dsh-pazl na^ir na-ddrad: 

C5^ 5 IvS* 

wli' ^;;jf jjv shumd kitdhH Sa'di rd l^ipdnda id ? 

Ball khayli khub ast bi-nazir ast ; qumdn mi-baram ki dar Kirmdn dah mard 
nist ki hi-tavdnand in jur kitdb bi-navisand (m.c.). 

' He was eminently truthful in all things. I do not believe he would 
have told a falsehood, even on his oath ’ ” ^ 

u hamisha rdst^gu buda ast va hich 
bdvar-am narni-shavad ki hatiq dar sawgandH khud niz darugh-i hi-guyad, 

‘'‘Where is the man or minister either who has not read Guy Man- 
nering ? ’ [This is as if a minister were not a m in. It should be ‘ man, even 
a minister.’] ” Kujd ast dnddam yd muUdH ki in kitdb rd na-J^ipdnda ast 
{or— bdshad) ? or) cu-oi jjsii f; ^ji ^^j)U This 

should be kujd ast 5 / ddam ki in kitdb rd na-khipdnda ast agarchi mulld ham 
bdshad ^xj 

(n) It is a violation of the “ Rule of Suspence ” to introduce unexpected- 
ly, at the end of a long sentence, some short and unemphatic clause (unless 
such a clause is purposely so introduced for the sake of effect) . In, 

0^1*^ AJ i^A ^^yfO ^ Jj A^f 

A^f A^jf A^ ^jfctxu AJ ^ 

ssSktj^>c t>.x:f (Tr. H. B. Chap. XXIIl), the sentence logically 

ends at kunam. It is an ill-constructed ‘ loose sentence.’ * 

(o) Coherence ( b ^i) ) is partly a matter of Syntax ( ^acu ) and 

partly a matter of Logic ( ). 

Avoid illogical compound sentences. A complex sentence must have 
one main part, and that part must be expressed as the main clause. The 
following therefore are both ^7/ogr^caL* (i) “Avoid danger. Keep your seats 
till the car stops ” a^— ‘1^ 6 . 

and (ii) “ Avoid danger a?id keep your seats till the car stops” jf 

^ A A«*« ' M I ^ b ^ 


1 An English exanjple of this error is: “This reform has already been highly 
beneficial to all classes of our countrymen, and will, I am persuaded, encourage among 
us industry, self-dependence, and frugality, and not, aa some say, wastefulness 

Corrected: “ and will, I am persuaded, encourage among us, not, as some say, 

wastefulness, but industry, self-dependence and frugality.” 

^ The same illogicalness exists in the Urdu : — 

(i) Ji ^ ^ 
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The sentence should logically be: ‘‘To avoid danger, keep your seats 
till the car stops ’ ’ ACJk* AT U y 

Aj. 

Connecting, by the co-ordinating conjunction anc?, two statements that 
are not co-ordinate, is one common instance of incoherence ). Other 

reasons of want of unity and lack of coherence are, undue ellipsis, the faulty 
reference of pronouns, and the faulty placing of qualifying words and 
phrases { )• Note the ambiguity in: — 

Reconstructed as follows, there is no ambiguity.* — 

jjiAu Kat y yi^ ejf jl jt AS' 

/St ^ . 

1 In Urdu A/ yfc ^ ^Lj ^ A^j!^ ^ 

c^^yt^ Study also the following English and Urdu sentences : — 

(а) Illogical' ** I turned to reply, w’'en the platform on which I was standing gave 

way with a crash” ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ 143 . This sentence is logically upside down, both in English and Urdu: 

the main thought is expressed as subordinate and vice versa. In Urdu jah in such a 

position means * then and then only’ and stands for /a6 It hi be substituted 

for jab it will denote simultaneous action and the Urdu idiom will be correct (as it 

would be in Persian) — though the Pluperfect phera tha instead of the Preterite, 

would be more idiomatic. 

(б) Logical: When I turned to reply, the platform on which I was standing gaye 

way with a crash” ^ ^^y^ ^ 

Ijj/ .a l«3. 

(c) If you write, ‘‘ When the platform on which I was standing gave way with 
a crash, I turned to reply ” w'^ i. ^ 

Ay;o ^ that the writer remained unmoved in the midst of 

the crash. 

2 or ^ya/o 


The End. 
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APPENDIX A. 

§ I. Arabic Forms and Measures. 


(a) Arabic words abound in even the daily vocabulary of the Persians, 
while Arabic phrases and quotations are not uncommon in their writings. 
Not only is a knowledge of Arabic roots indispensable for the advanced 
student of Persian,* but also some acquaintance, at least, with the elements 
of Arabic grammar. 

(h) Nearly every Arabic word can be traced to a triliteral root 

C '' "St** ^ VM 

cLsJli*. Quadriliteral roots ^') are rare. A few nouns ^ 

are primitive, that is they cannot be referred to any verbal root, as : 
‘"horse”; ""a dirhem”; ""quince.”^ Some words have but 

two letters, as for instance some of the pronouns and particles. 

The verb (root) 0^ signifies “he accepted” ; is virtually a preposi- 
tion “before”; is tlie active participle or agent “accepter; able 

to receive; capable, fit”: is the passive participle “accepted®; 

is “confronting, opposition”; is “going out of the city 

some distance, to meet a friend or receive a great person.” It will 
be seen that, in all these derivatives from the three radical letters 

occur somewhere in the word, and that the idea “accept or receive” 
is more or less concealed in each. 

Supposing laugh to be an English root, the agent is formed by adding 
er, the participle or the gerund by adding ingr, and the past participle by 
adding ed. Such modifications are obtained in Arabic, not only by suffixing 
letters, but by prefixing them; by inserting letters in the middle, or by a 
combination of these methods. 


< Sorae knowledge of Arabic roots is also necessary for a proper knowledge of Urdu. 

In Persian, 1,3 Lo ^ . 

S In Persian, 8,^Lo 

4 Under ‘Nouns *, Arabs include Adjectives and Pronouns, and also certain Prepoai- 
fcions. Adverbs, and Interjections. Nouns are either primitive ( )^ or derived 

^ ^ ’ 

( ( 3 *^ )• 

® There are only a few quinqueliteral primitive nouns. 

Hence “acceptable to the heart ”, and in Modem Persian, “ pretty.** 
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(c) The seven servile letters ( Ju^^saeJf, or ^\x^\ ) used to expand a 

word, are contained in the Arabic word yatasammanu “they become 

fat.” 

According to Arab grammarians there are ten zawdHd, con- 
tained in the Arabic words “you asked me about her.” In 

this phrase, hamzah and alif are both given ; as it is added to some infinitives, 

to form the noun of unity, etc., and to form the feminine ; and J,as it is 
prefixed to the first and third persons of the Aorist Active (and in the Passive 
to the second persons also) to form the Imperative, “Let me, let them, etc.” 

f 9 S 

(d) The radical letters ), always found in primitive roots, 

are twenty-one. 

(e) At first sight it may appear that to find the root of a word, all that 
is necessary is to strip it of all servile letters. This, however, is not 
the case, for the servile letters are not used for augmentation only ; some 
roots themselves contSiin one and even three servile letters: so, were all 
serviles eliminated from the derivatives of such roots, the whole root as well 
as the letters of augmentation might disappear. It is therefore necessary 
to know the form of a word, i.e. in what order or position the letters 
of augmentation occur in each form of derivative. 

(/) The noun that expresses the simple action is considered as the 
masdar or “source” from which all derivatives are derived. It supplies 
the place of the Infinitive, which is wanting in Arabic. This noun is, how- 
ever, variable in form. 

The Arabs have therefore found it a convenient fiction to treat all words 
as though derived from the third person singular masculine of the Preterite 
Tense, Indicative Mood, Active Voice ; so, in Arabic dictionaries, all deriva- 
tives (except such roots as contain weak letters 0, are grouped under, and 
must be looked for under, this root. 

(g) Arab grammarians have taken, as a typical root, the word lUj 

signifying action, and have expanded the root lU^ in every possible way to 
form paradigms of every part of speech that could possibly be derived from 
a root, and the formulae so obtained are called “forms, or measures, of 
words.” Just as all the tenses of the Greek verb tupto do not exist in 
any one Greek verb, so no single Arabic root affords all the forms and 

measures assigned by grammarians to the root JUi. Prom some roots, for 


I These must be looked for under the pure root, i,e. the form of tlie triiiteral 
infinitive. 
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banoe, only two or three verb-derivatives exist. Also, the root-meaning is 
I always traceable in every derivative. 

(A) The term ‘ Form ’ properly denotes the outward appearance of the 
del on which a word is formed, t.e. the model unpointed by vowels, 
lie ‘ Measure ’ properly denotes the Form fully pointed. The distinction is 
3n ignored. 

(«) In grammatical language, the three root-letters of any word are not 
led the first, second, or third ; but the fa^ 'ayn, lam. Each derived form 

JUi is in fact a formula. The symbols X, Y, Z could be substituted as 
oot-paradigm, and expanded for each form by the serviles suitable for 
t form. 

(j) As an English beginner usually experiences much difficulty in 
aping what the “ measure ** or wazn ( Arabic word means, 

him the following unscientific explanation is given : — 

The measure of the passive participle is maf^ul^^, and of this 

isure are If, for instance, be written above the 

isure it will be seen that the words have certain letters in common 

b occur in corresponding positions, and that these letters are also from 
‘servile ’ list. Each of the two words commences with the same servile 

er m), and each word has the .same servile letter as a fourth letter (5 
y) : both words have the same number of letters (and the same short vowels) . 
)ther words, every Arabic derivative of five letters that has m for the first 

P / x- 

sr and u for the fourth, will be of the ‘ measure ^ and will be a 

sive ' participle. 

p ^ 

Conversely, cUii qatil^^^ '‘killer” is an active participle or agent. 

V, what is its root and its measure? It has one servile letter, the 
md, alif: the triliteral root therefore must be Jaj ( = cUi), Expand 
the same servile letter (alif), and you get the Form LUli: point the 

p ' 

Q with the same short vowels, and you get the Measure This is the 

iciple to be adopted with all derivatives and all roots. A knowledge of 
correct measure of a word is a guard against mispronunciation 

nans and Indians, for example, usually say munhamr and muttaham, but 
Arabic measures are munhasir and muttahim. 


f f 

1 Some passive or past participles are also used as nouns, as : “ written, alsot 

ter ’ ' : “in three parts, a triangle.*’ 
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• » f (4>)i Euphonic difficulties arise when the root contains any of the weak 

consonants or semi- vowels (aJkli ^ ^ - ci* »* or when a dental and 

p.^atal come together; or when two identical or similar letters come 
together without the intervention of a long vowel. 

The three weak consonants are homogeneous to the three short vowels 
( ), but subordinate to them. When, in a measure, a weak consonant 

would in pronunciation follow a short vowel that is not homogeneous to it, 
euphony requires that the weak consonant should change into the letter of 
prolongation for that short vowel; or, in other words, the short vowel 
changes the weak consonant into that weak consonant that is analogous to 
itself.^ These changes are called the Permutations of Weak Consonants 

( j. Example: ‘‘place or time of promise ; trysting and trysting- 

place; promised limit of time,”*^ is from “he promised”; but the 

measure for the Noun of Instrument is JUi/o and this would give 

✓ 

miw'dd^'\ which is uneuphonic : hence, according to rule, the kasrah 
( ) conquers the maw (j ) and changes it into ii/a ( ), So, too, 

.C, 

“ depositing ” is for (v. n. 4 of 

P -'o 

(1) As regards the second kind of euphonic change called if the soft 

dental o follows or Jr, it changes into the hard palatal is ; if it follows 

Jb, it changes into i®, or else both letters become k; if it follows the soft dental 
it changes into and if c, it either changes into i, or else both letters be- 
come : if itfollowsj, it becomes Examples : from ; “he became fit, ’ ’ 
On the measure we would get ; but, as Arabs find difficulty in 

pronouncing o immediately after the word, according to the rule given, 
becomes * ‘ idiom ’ ’ ; “ to overlook, look down upon, (and hence) 

^o know, be informed ”, from “ to rise (of sun) : ’ to oppress ’ ’ , 


or “ to be oppressed ” : from the root “he married,” we get on 


I Arab grammarians give many complicated rules to meet various cases. 

Though formed on the measure of the Noun of Instrument, it has the meaning 
of a Noun of Time and Place : vide § VIII (&), 

® And from a few verbs, of the Noun of Time and Place also. 
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ihe measure JUiii (infinitive of cU*ii, VIII Stem) jtyjl, which in an Arab’s 
^ ^ ^ ✓ 

/ ^ O 

mouth changes to 

(w) The weak letters are a real difficulty, and sometimes the Arabs even 

have mistaken the root of a word. For instance, “plfibce^is in some 

dictionaries said to be from “it was’*: but by a mistake Arabs have 

taken the root to be and so have derived words from this non-existing 

root,^ as: ‘‘ dweller, well-fixed”: the broken plural of is 

0 ✓ 

whereas grammatically nouns of time and place have broken plurals on 
the measure 

P "U 

(n) Another euphonic change is Assimilation ( V When two 

identical letters, or two letters of a similar kind, come together, one is 
assimilated by the other, which is then pronounced with a fashdtd : thus, 

the root *• he became special ” was originally 

(o) In the 8th Conjugation of verbs beginning with ^ — I, 

these weak letters are assimilated to the o characteristic of that conjugation, 

as: (3wi from^^j ; ;Ujf from^-^j ; from 


Uemark, — In extracting the root of a word with a doubled ^ ( o ), one t 
( o ) should be considered servile and eliminated, while the other should be 

p 

converted into either a or else a radical wdw, as: “accident, 

i’y'jx 0' ^ ^ 

chance, ’ ’ root ‘ ‘ it happened ’ ’ ; JW] ‘ ‘ junction ’ ’ , root iX^j * * he 
united ” ; “ to take to oneself as, to take possession of ”, from 

p 0' it 

A servile o coming afterj, is changed into a js, as: ‘'crowd,*' 

y ^ 

root “ he forced his way through (a crowd, or forest).” 

P t0 o 

A servile e* coming after is changed into Jo, as : vLr^J ‘ ‘ agitation (of 

mind, sea, air, etc.),” root “he beat ” ; jlj^l “ great necessity, compul- 

gion ,” root ^ “ he harmed.* * 


i There is a root but with a different signification. 
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{'p) Positions op the Servile Letters. — A study of the various for] 
will reveal the following facts, that: — 

( 1 ) The serviles i and may occur at the beginning, middle, 

^ ^ o Jf (j ^ ^ (j * ^ ^ o o 

end of a word, as : JUst - 

( 2 ) The servile letter always occupies the second place in a word a 
is preceded by the serviles f or i*, and followed by a servile as : JUi 

>'"00 P o ^ 

J? O ' "Sj ^ 

(3) The servile ^ occurs only as a first letter, as : 

(4) The serviles cj and 4 ^ occur either in the middle or at the end oi 

fi ^ U / " o ^ vM W 

stem,* as: JUiil - 

^ 

(5) The servile ^ occurs only in the middle, as: known” ; ; 

‘"very forgiving” (of God) “ prostrating oneself, placing on 

forehead on the ground,” 

§ II. On the Stems of the Verb, etc. 

(a) The simple triliteral root or ground»form of the verb is by so 
grammarians called the ‘First Stern.* Its meaning may be extended 
modified by the addition of one or more letters, and the fresh stems tl 
obtained are usually referred to by their numbers, thus “ Fifth Stem 
“ Tenth Stem,’* etc., which in dictionaries are indicated by a simple Rom 
figure (V — X, etc,). By some writers, these derived stems are tern 
Conjugations. 

(h) There are in all fourteen derived Stems, wliich Palmer divides ii 
four groups, formed by the four methods: — 

( 1 ) Adding one letter to the simple stem: this makes a neuter st 
transitive, or a transitive stem strong or intense in action. 

(2) Prefixing a : this implies a consequence or effect. 

(3) Adding two or more letters: this modifies the meaning. 

(4) Distorting the original form as well as adding letters to it : t 
implies distortion of meaning and indicates colour, defect, or intensity. 

Stem XI is rare even in Arabic, while stems XII to XV are rarer s 
and may be ignored. 

The stems up to XI only, are given below. For Persian, the verbal no\ 

I But and ^ can occur as the first letters in the Aorist, for the 1st pers.pl., < 
^ for the Jlrd per, masc. sing, dual, and plural, and 3rd pers. pi. fem. 
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and the participles only, of Nos. I to VIII, and of No. X, are really iieoeasary. 
A study of the derived ‘ Conjugations however, simplifies matters, 

(c) The verbal nouns ^ (or ‘ ‘ infinitives ’ ’ or gerunds) are abstract nouns 
expressing the action or state of that Stem from which they are derived. 

Some have always a neuter sense, as : “existence ” [trans. 

“being common”; but others are both active and passive in sense, thus 

/ O'' 

means “ helping another” or “ being helped.” 

The verbal nouns and participles of the derived forms are fixed on measures. 
The Participles of the First Stem or Triliteral are also regular, but the measure 
of its verbal nouns are numerous, though only four or five forms are 
in common use. 

(d) The following are the Sterns. Their order must be rioted.^ The 
force of the derived forms and the measure of their infinitives or verbal 
nouns, and of their participles, will be given later : — 


I. 

lU* 

IV. 


VII. 

^ .'✓S/ ^ O'* o 

JUijf X. (JUfiuof 


ja^aV*. 




infa'al^. islaf^al^. 

TI. 

JU> 

V. 


VIII. 

^ ^ ij ^ 

XL jUil« 


fa'Ho. 





III. 

JLl.*' 

VI. 


[IX. 

(JUifS [XII to XV. 


fa'aV'. 


tafd^al^. 


ifa'all’^], ]. 

Remark L — Stem I is 

usually of the measure lU>, as : qatal^ “he 


killed ” ; but (generally intransitive) is also found, as : “he was 

... - p, 

sad ’ ’ (intr.) ; ‘ ‘ he did ’ * (trans.) ; also JUi,4>in intransitives only, as : * 

“it was beautiful.” Occasionally, a form has varying Measures, as: “ to 

inhabit”; “ to grow old”; j-^p “to be flourishing,” according to the 
✓ 

vowel of the 2nd Radical. 


1 Ma^ar^* (pi, 




® Because in European dictionaries the serial number only is quoted. The Arabs 
arrange these forms differently. 

8 Not found in Persian. 

♦ Kaarah under the second radical often indicates temporary condition, while 


zammah over it, continuous condition. 
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Remark 11. — Verbs on the measure J*» making its Aorist cUi.have 
always the second or third radical one of the gutturals, hamzah, j., ^ or *. 

(e) The Arabic participles do not in themselves convey any suggestion of 

time : hence Jit? may mean ‘ one who has killed ’ as well as ' one who 

is killing ’ ; ‘ one who ought to be killed * as well as ‘ one killed.’ 

The Passive Participles (with the exception of the simple triliteral) are 
regularly formed by changing the kasrah ( T~) of the last syllable of 

the Active Participle into fathdh ( _^J), as : mursil^^ “ sender,” 

( o ^ 

muraaV*” ‘ ‘ sent *’ (lW-o and cUi^ of Stem IV)J 

(/) The Infinitive of Stem I is of varying form, and is therefore specially 
noted in the dictionaries, under each verb. The same verb has often more 

than one infinitive,^ sometimes with variety in meaning, as : “ intention 

Jt> t-ij r f (^9 

and «XAaaxj i < « object ’ ’ ; “ nearness ’ ’ and ^ ‘ relationship.' ’ One of the 

^ .Pc,-; / O' 

most common forms is as : cUi “ killing.” 

The infinitive of is generally (J*i, as : “ being angry.” Other 

P 99 9 ^ 9 9 9 

measures, from usually intransitive verbs, are : and JUi, as : 

9' ^ 999 

“sitting,” “being in a perfect state, health,” “entering.” 

Note that all the stems that begin with hamzah ( f or | ) form the 

Infinitive by inserting an alif before their last radical. In the longer forms, 
too, the second consonant after the hamzah takes a kasrah. 

Remark /. — There is a passive voice of all transitive verbs, which is formed 
by changing the short vowels of the active. The last short vowel remains 
unchanged; the last but one must be kasrah ("T"); all other move- 

*■ a 

able letters must have zammah ( ^ ), as: Act., Pass.; cUiwf 

f * , 

•' c, 9 \^9 ^ ^ 9 ^ 

isiaf'al^ Act., JUiiwof ustufHl^ Pass.; cUU Act., Pass. 

Remark II. — The active and passive participles are also used as 
Adjectives and Nouns. 


9 It' 

1 The same measure as the noun of place, as: w^lCc maktab*^^ (place of writing) 
“ a primary or preparatory school.** 

2 The same verb may have different meanings, and then heis a different noun of 
action for each. 
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§ III. The Fourteen Conjugations. 




I STEM (^.e. the triliteral) (jAi*(orcW,> or *). Ex. : •jiL ‘ ‘ he swore ’ ’ ; 

✓ 

“ he appeared ’ * ; “ he experienced, tested ’ ’ : “he knew** ; 


0’ ^ ^ 

“he rejoiced**; cLc “he performed, worked’*; ^ was sad ’ * ; 

“ it was handsome ’ ’ ; ^ ^ “ to be bright (of the face) , be blooming.* * 

^ S> ' f ^ s . 

Active Part. — Ex.: “hearer”; “ adviser ” ; 

“ knowing, learned *’ ; ^^511 IdSq^^ (for Idyiq^^^) “ having capacity, fit.” 

Passive Part Ex. r “blessed, late (i.e. dead, of 

/ f Si 9 ^ ^ 

Muslims)”; )^'cU “ordered, appointed ”; “understood”; 

“ mad” (lit. possessed by a Jinn).^ 

/ O" 9c ^ P 9 9 fi s 9^ ^ 9 000 fi 0 

Infinitives cU? - ijns « . JUi « - J^' and ; JUi and ilUi ; jUiU « or 


9 "'<0 0 9c" Sc" 

AA*i>o (and many other forms). Ex.: “striking”; ^vi “opening”; 

9 " 0 9 c jfo 

“ being kind ’ * ; “ working, doing to be forbearing ” ; 

/ 9 9 

“to know, knowledge *’; “to accept, accepting”; “being 


1 Transitive or intransitive. 

9 0 

2 Always intransitive. An adjective on the measure Ji^ can be formed from all auch 

0 90 9 c " 9<0 • 9 0 ' 9 0 0 90 

verbs a«: “beautiful, “ “kind.” “ugly,” from ^ 

090 

vide § XV (4). 

& But tr- “ to grieve, sadden (some one).” 

9 

* Also yh^ and (^^^). 

6 For Passive, vide Kemark I to § II (/), and § XXV (o) and (6), and Table II, foot- 
note 2 of Paradigms. 

fic0 " "0 " 0 90' 0 0 

® JUi abstract norm from transitives (JUi and (JUf. Jbi generally from (JUi when 


90 0 0 90 


intransitive. 


^jS is from , 


9 99 

1 Jljta from JU# when intransitive. 


9 ' 99 9" ' ' " 90 

and iiiUii from intransitive. 


90 <0 0 

® uncommon as an Infin., is also the measure of the noun of place. 


9 " o" 

as : maktab^^ “ a primary or preparatory school. ” 
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present, presence ’ ’ ; ‘ ‘ to speak, speech ’ * ; JUS' “ to be perfect, perfec- 

tion”; ' ** going out, (also place of going out, exit)”; “to 

die, death,” (from oU, we get oj^, which by permutation becomes 
oUc ); SJ^yo “ preaching”; “ to be benefited, benefit.” 

J? c fi ^ ^ 

Examples of less common forms are : “ being deprived ’ ’ ; to 


have power, also one having power, i.e. sovereign ” ; “to regret, 

p ,, 

regret” ; ci>^ ” being sorry, sorry,” etc., etc. 

II STEM (i.e. first derived form) J*i 


This is formed by doubling the second letter of the primary, the original 
meaning of which it (1) intensifies^ ; or (2) it makes a neuter transitive, or a 
transitive causal; or (3) it is declarative; or (4) it is denominative*; or (5) 
it signifies to turn into, convert ; or (6) it indicates a phrase ; or (7) it indicates 


movement towards. 


Ex. (1) ( “ he killed ”) “ he massacred ” ; ( 


“ he struck ”) “ he beat violently” ; ({kj “ he cut”) jlai 

pieces ” : (2) (J> “ hedescended ”) J>i “ he brought down” ; 


“ he cut in 
' ^ he knew ’ * i 


^ ‘ ‘ he taught ’ ’ ; (wJ^f “ he wrote ”) wJiy ‘ ‘ he taught to or caused to write 
( “ he entered”) “ he caused to enter, introduced” ; “it was 

many ”) ^ tr. ‘ ‘ he increased ” ; (3) {w4^ ' ‘ he told a lie ” ) ‘ * he believed 

him to be lying, took him or declared him to be a liar ” ; ( “ he was 

truthful ” ) ” he believed, or he declared to be truthful ” ; (4) ‘ ‘ an 

^ Jf it 4^^ ^ 

army”) “he collected an army” (oJU. “a skin” ), “to skin, 

bind books*” : (^)j^ “ to turn into a Christian, convert ” ; ** to convert 


1 JaLc maf*aP*^t uncommon as an Infin., is also the measure of the noun of place, 
as : tnjJICc maktdb^^ a primary or preparatory school.” 

* Nadamat^^ ( iJUi ) ; incorrectly amongst Indians and Persians nidamat, 

^ Doubling a letter in Arabic has generally an intensive efiect. 

♦ The Denominative forms of II Stem correspond to the English verb formed from 
a noun, as “ to skin ” ; “to water ” etc. 
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to tamjls or fire- worshipping ” ; “to make ( a foreign word) Arabic, to 

Arabicize ” : (6) ^ “ to say (Infin. ; tUa “ to say aUl Jlj A>[ Jl ” 

y^ y y y ^ ^ ^ y ^ y ^ Iji y 

(Infin. ) ; ^jUo aaJLc ‘‘he greeted him” (i.e. said ^lUf ): (7) ijjr 

“ to go East.” 

J'^y ^ P ^ 

Active Part, — Ex. : “ teacher ’ ’ ; “ corrector, 

P ^y ^ 

proof-reader” ; “ having a deep insight into.” 

fi^yf P^y^ 

Passive Part, dUi« mt 4 /a“a?**”."-Ex. : “compounded; a mixture; 

ink” : “bejewelled, inlaid with gold.” 

P (j yyy Py ij' PtyQy P 

Infinitive JaaR), or ^JUi3 Ex. : “ teaching ” ; 

py fjy 

“affecting, effect of”: “reminding; memoir; testimonial; pass- 

P^y w < 

port ’ ’ : ‘ ‘ experience ; trial, essay.’ ’ 


^ P yiy y P y <y P ^iy' y'^ y 

Remark /. — Rare forms are JUai and JUi>, as: ^IjXifrom ;y “to repeat 

✓ 

fi ^C„ ^ ^ 

(speech) ; to do a thing again ’ ’ : from “ to explain.” 


Remark II , — The verbal nouns of all the Derived Conjugations form their 
plurals in o( — (= sound fern. pL), though those of II and IV Stems have 

P <y y P i^y 9 ^ y 

also the broken plural as: ^A«.i5“a commentary etc.,” pi. 

9 yy P y tyy 

(= iJh^jf) “false news.” 

y y y 

III STEM cUli fd^al^y is formed by inserting an aZi/ after the first radical 
i,e, by lengthening the first vowel of the primary. 

This stem adds to the primary, the sense of striving, thus: (dii> “to 
kill”) but cjili “ to try to kill, to fight with ” ; (1^ “ to write), “ to 

y y y 

correspond with” (with the accusative of the person); ( wJii “to 

y y y 

overcome ”) “to try to overcome.” Hence a sense of reciprocity is 
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often implied as: struck”) ‘^he struck and fought 

with ’ * ; (jj*^ “ he sat ” ) he sat with he was the 

^ ^ 

partner of So-and-so) (with accusative of person) *'he went partners 

with.” 

This stem may also mean to exercise some abstract quality on a person 
or thing, as : ( “ to be soft, gentle ”) “to exercise gentleness, to treat 


some one kindly ’ ’ : ‘ to caress , etc. ’ ' : ( yu*» ‘ ‘ he journeyed alone ’ ’ ) 

either “ he journeyed alone, or (with the preposition gf) with some one else.* ” 

^ ^ ^ iT 

Note too the following : — “ to demand repeatedly ’ ’ ; “ to return 


to (frequently) ” ; “to hire by the month ” (from ; 
for the summer ” (from cife^); AiU “to speak with” (from 
jiU “ to embrace ” (from “ neck ”). 


cAiC® ‘ ‘ to hire 
- 

aii “ lip ”) ; 


Active Part JUlix) Ex. : “ opposing, confronting ” 

^ Jf . ^ 

) “contradictory” ; ” hindering.” 

Passive Part mufa^aP^^. — Ex. : “ blesssed, auspicious.” 


Infinitive, AUlix mufa^cUaP^, and JUi fi‘dl*^ *. — Ex. : * ‘ opposition ’ ’ 

*J>C. ‘ ‘ dialogue ’ ’ ; ‘ ‘ discussing with , argument ’ ’ ; JIU “ slaughter ’ ; 

( also ililftx)); “quarrel.” 


IV STEM cU^f af*cU^, is formed by prefixing I to the root and suppress- 
ing the vowel of the first radical ( ci ). With a few exceptions, it is transi- 
tive (taking the object in the accusative), and gives a causal signification to 


J But Stem VI JUUU (formed by prefixing o to this^stera) always clearly indi- 
cates reciprocity. 

^ So too $j becomes Apa. and Stuo becomes 

8 This Passive Part, is rare in Persian. 

♦ Some concrete nouns are also found in this measure, eus : wtif “book”; 
z 

“stirrup-iron**; ijsmo, “ account,*' etc., etc. 
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the primary, as : “ he caused to descend ” ; he bid to sit down * ’ ; 

** he caused to write ’ ’ ; to do good to ’ ’ ; ( to be fit for’’ ) 

to bring into good condition ” ; to cause to appear ” ; to 

^ *'(j 

cause to enter “ to cause to exit ; jbf “to expose for sale ” ; 

0 ^ 

^ ^ ^ O - 

«‘he found the matter important”; “he found him praise- 

worthy. ’ ’ 

" ' (j' 

It often forms verbs from nouns, as: “to do in the morning”; 

^ (U'’ 

|JUf “ to receive Islam, become a Muslism.’ ’ 

Frequently it has the sense of beginning a gradual movement (intr.), as: 

j*Uf “ he went to Sham (Syria) ” ; “ to go westwards ’ ’ ; ‘ to reach 

the top, be high; to look downwards on, overlook”; {(•U? “to stand. 


to rise up ”) “ to lialt, dwell witli ; also to make to stand.” 

Remark . — From some roots, the Stems II and IV are both used as causals, 

^ I' O ^ 

thus : and both mean ” to inform.” Sometimes there is a difference 

in meaning; thus ^ “ to teach”, but “to inform.” 

Other examples are : u^ilf “ the land became desolate ” ; ^UI| 


9 iJ-o ^ ^ (j ^ 

“ the water became putrid ’ ’ ; «x-A=wf “ the crop became fit for harvest - 
ing” ; Jihll the child attained the age of weaning.” 

/ O ^ fio 9 P C 9 

Active Pari, JUflx> — Ex.: »jy^x5 “overlooking” ; “ poly- 

P ij 9 

theist, implying partnership (to God)” ; “ benefactor.” 

o 9 P 9 P 0<t 9 

Passive Part.^ — Ex.: ^4^“ inspired ” ; “ made am- 

P^ C/ 9 

biguous, ambiguous”; “forced into another, assimilated.” 

/ -*0 P O- O 

Infinitive ifiaP ^, — Ex. fiU»! (intr.) “ yielding obedience, Islam”; 

(tr.) “making apparent, declaration”: oL^ij “dividing into halves 
(two equal parts), justice.” 


1 When the IV Stem is intransitive, as JL^f “to come towards,” there is no 
passive participle; the active participial form only is used, vide notes to VII and VIII 
Stems. 


44 
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Remark, — ^The broken plural {vide Remark II, Stem II) is rarely 
, as : pi. The regular feminine plural is commoner. 

V STEM cUiS tafa^*al*^, is formed by prefixing a o to No. II, of which it 

may reflect the consequence, as : ( “to give birth to, to beget ’’ — “ to 

extract a child (doctor) ; also fig, being the cause of ‘‘ he was born.” 
It also converts it into a reflexive, or gives the idea of doing a thing by degrees, 

and hence is also passive, as: ( “ to drink” — “ to make to drink ”) 

“to sip” : “to become frozen, or hard” — “to cause to 

freeze’ ’) “ he hardened himself by degrees ; “ it was cold ” — “to 

make cold ”) ; “he cooled himself by degrees” ; “ he broke ” — 

“ he shattered ”) “it was shattered in pieces, etc.”; ( he knew” 

“he taught, he caused to know”) 1*^“ to be made to know, to learn 
( udij “ to stand still ; to be acquainted ” — kJlsj “ to make to stand still, to 

stop”) vAJy “ he hesitated, he delayed.” 

Sometimes, it signifies to give oneself out as, or think oneself something, 

pretending,^ as: “he became great ”) “ bethought himself great, he 

cj''" ^ «A» 

became proud ; ” Uu (or less common Uu ) “to give oneself out as a pro- 

phet”; ijifi “to pretend to be ill, to feign sickness ” ; “to pretend 
to^'ZvM or monastic life.” 

It also means, derived from a concrete noun, “to adopt the tenets, 
etc. of, to become,” as: “to become a Nasrdniyy^^ (Christian)”; 

, 1 ^ “to become a TahUdiyy^^ (Jew); “to become bold or fierce as a 
lion ” ( <3^f) ; “ to be propped, to lean on a 

Present Part. mutafa^Hl ^^, — Ex. : “ thinking within oneself, be- 

P 9 P^xt^^9 

ing anxious”; pretending to be a prophet”; “speaker, the 

PtM ^ 9 

Ist person in grammar** ; “ a student.” 


* But in this sense, No. VI Stem is more common, 
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Passive Pari. JU^ mutafa**al**^. — Ex. : being deeply versed in ; 
** expected.* ’ 


Infinitive dii} tafa^'uP 


thinking ’ 


‘ reflecting.’ ’ 


p 

; ‘ ‘ taking warning * ’ ; 


VI STEM, <3ili5 iafd*al^, is formed by prefixing o to No. Ill, to which it 
gives a reflexive, or a reciprocal meaning, and the subject in the latter case 


must be dual, plural, or a collective noun^ as ‘‘ to throw oneself down 

at full length ** ; “ God made Himself exalted above all ** : ( 

“ he struck, gave blows to ”) “ to give and receive blows from, to fight ” ; 


{ “ he wrote to ”) to write to and receive letters from, to cor- 

respond with.” 


This form has sometimes a sense of feigning'^ and the subject may 

then be singular, as : ( ‘‘ to be bold ” — “ to make another bold ”) 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

jml^ ‘Ho show or pretend to be bold”; u®;U3 “feigning sickness”; 
‘ ‘ pretending to have fever * * ; “ to pretend to be a Christian.” 

p 9 ^ 9 

Active Participle — Ex. : “ being synonymous ” \ 

wjlftLo “ being close to each other ’/ ; «XcUix) “ being distant.” 


P ¥’ ¥¥^¥ 9 P ^ ^ 9 

Passive Participle iSAs^rnutafa^al**. — Ex.: taken as a com- 

panion.’ ’ This form is not used in Persian. 

P 9 ¥0 fi 9 ¥¥ P 9 , ¥ 

Infinitive iSoKjit tajd^ul*’' . — Ex. : “ being contradictory"; 

p9 ¥ ¥ P9 ¥ ¥ 

‘‘clashing together” ; (jijU3 feigning sickness ” ; “ feigning bravery ” 

(but in Persian “ bravery ”). 


VII STEM, cUAij, is formed by prefixing e)] in to No* I, of which it is 

^ ¥ ¥ 

always a neuter or passive (without any agent being mentioned), as : ( 

1 In. No. Ill, a second party is possible ; in No. VI the reciprocity is necesary. 

* A meaning sometimes given by No. V. 
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he broke ” ) j^l ** it was broken ** ; ( ** to expose, reveal •’) 

** he showed himself openly, was revealed or discovered.*^ 

The original sense was a reflexive of No. I, as “ it broke itself”; but 
this and other derivative forms have become so habitually used in a 

passive sense, that the true passives of those verbs in which the form cUiit 
is in use, have fallen into disuse.' One of the meanings of this form is 

‘ accepting the action of the primary,’ as : I broke it and so 

^ ^ 0 * 0m 9 xj * ^ 

it was broken opened the door and so it became 

open.” 

It sometimes implies that a person allows an act to be done to him, as : 

>»uM*to let oneself be dragged”; “to let oneself be put to flight, to 

0 

flee.” 

Remark L — This Stem is distinguished from VIII in that the reflexive 
pronoun contained in it is never the indirect, but always the direct, object, 
and also in that this Stem never has a reciprocal signification. 

Remark II. — When the first radical or hamzah, 

<0 00 o 

this form is not used : form VIII (tiAiij) takes its place. 

^ 0 <j 9 ^ P ^ (^ 9 

(Active Participle cUAix) munfaHl^^. — Ex. : “ revealed ® 

^ 0 

“ being lonely iXmsaxxi being congealed. 

Passive Participle^ ^ None. 

Infinitive J^linfi^al^^. “being thrown down, demolition ”; 

cif^anjl “turning aside, deflection”; Jl^J “admitting wrong doing, hmce 
0 0 0 0 

shame.” 


1 In some cases for euphony , in other cases to avoid ambiguity. Supposing from 

3S^ 0 00(^ 

the stem were in use, the root might be ^ “to backbite**, on the form (JUSii. 


^ FornkasaraL The f of the Infinitive in a hamzaP**l wad. 

8 The form of the Passive Participle is not found in stems with a neuter or passive 
meaning. Vide notes to Stems IV and VIII. 
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VIII STEM/ ifta'cA'', is formed by predxing t to the Hrst radical 

of No. I, which then loses its vowel, and by inserting ta {S.) before the 
second radical. This form resembles No. VII in expressing the result of 
the action of the primary, and it also expresses the idea of such result after 
effort. It has generally a reflexive, less frequently a reciprocal or passive, 

signification, as : to acquire for oneself, earn one’s living ; 

“he busied himself, he tried”; “he engaged himself, was busy 

in ” (work for himself or another) ; “ he borrowed (a thing ”) ; 


“ to take fire ” ; ( “ he was exerting himself violently (u^ 

“he touched”) he sought to touch, he felt for”; he helped) 

he was victorious (by God's help), he was reinforced” ; ILot “it was 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ o 

full ” ; ( (3^ “ he passed by on the road, he excelled ”) <3^! he beat in a 
race, etc.” ; ‘‘they contended or litigated with one another”; 

c^I “ to be collected” ; “to be or get mixed with.” 

Active Participle^ muftaHP^, — Ex. : iXgisuc “striving”; 

“managing, manager”; “ waiting for ” ; “shunning.” 

Passive Participle JUiiU mufta^aP^. — Ex.: f^j'O “elevated, high”; 

P 9 P 9 

“shared, in common ’ ' ; “ abridged.” 

P ^ O P ^ <J P^ o 

Infinitive ifti^dP^. — Ex. : “ objecting to, objection ” ; 

p ^ 

“ avoiding ’ ’ ; “ honouring, honour.’ ’ 


1 Verbs with ^ as a first radical, do not appear to have this form. Vide Assimila- 
tion, § I (o). 

2 When this VIII Stem is intransitive, as: “to be accused,’' the Active 

Participle form only is used, with a passive sense, as ; muitahim (not muttaham) ‘ ‘ accused.’ ’ 
Vide also note 1 to IV Stem and note 3 to VII Stem. 
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IX STEM cWl This is formed from the triliteral by prefixing ] ; 

suppressing the first vowel, and doubling the third radical. It expresses the 
becoming a conspicuous quality, such as colour or bodily defect, as : he 

had a bilious complexion”; j^\ adj., ‘‘yellow ”) ^ “ to be or become 

yellow, to yellow ” ; (‘e**- “ to be hunchbacked * ‘ ‘ hunch-backed ”) 

“ to become hump-backed ; (j>c to be one-eyed”, adj.) jiy] 

“to become one-eyed.” Of this form, one or two of the verbal nouns only 
are found in Persian. 

Active Participle JUa« muf'aU*^*. — Ex.^yaut “ becoming very red.” 
Passive Participle. — None. 


/ o y ^ i0 y 

Infinitive ifHldl^^. — Ex. “becoming crooked”; * 

“becoming squint-eyed.’ ’ 

^ CKO 

X STEM cUiLwl istaf'aP. It implies inquiry, desire, opinion, or tendency, 

^^0*4 O 

with regard to the matter predicated by the simple verb, as : “ he 

✓ 

wanted to know, he inquired ’ ’ ; “ he asked for pardon ’ ’ ; “ he 

<0 ^ o 

thought it beautiful”; j&xJLit “he thought him contemptible.” 

OK O 

Sometimes it is merely causal, as : <^aI»uUi * “ to make to swear, to adminis- 

ter an oath ” = uila.. 

y.fC/ * KKO..O 

This form is also a reflexive*^ of No. IV, as: (^f “he taught “he 

y 

taught himself” : “ to feel oneself lonely ” ; ^JUJLoj “ to surrender.” 

<0 


/k O 


1 This form is merely the ‘adjective (noun) of colour or defect’ with the final 
radical doubled, etc. ; vide § XIV (6). 

^ This word is used in Persian. 

3 This word is not used in Persian. 

^ Originally also “ to ask or command to be sworn.” 

6 And sometimes, therefore, the meaning is apparently neuter. 
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It is frequently denominative and may signify summoning for 
a purpose and also becoming like, as: “to call one to act as 


a ’’and hence “to engage as a servant (tr. and intr.) 

* ^ ^ 

“ to produce as a witness” (tr.), and “to testify to, to become a Muslim’’ 
(intr.) ; “ to become like^»^, to petrify.” 

jP O" O ^ 

Active Participle mustaf^il^^* — Ex. : (“ wanting to be in a 

hurry”, ^.e.) “hastening”; JLiw> “coming towards, future”; vAaJu^ i 

“ wishing to resign ” “ deserving of ” ; “one who hires or 

rents, a lessee.” 

fi yC' <j ^ P 'O'' O-^ 

Passive Participle mustapal^'^. — Ex: “ brought into use, 

used ’ ’ ; ‘ thought to be good, appreciated, liked ” ; y^ix^x> “ hired, 

rented.” 

P ^ u O O P ^ O f* 

Infinitive iJ>^^\istif^aP^. — Ex.: JUiuu>f “using”; “ asking for 


p 0* ^ 

pardon ” ; ^ “ 


tendering one’s resignation from ofl&ce.” 


[XI STEM, JtitJf ifiall^f is formed from Xo. IX by inserting an alif after 

the second radical. It intensifies No. IX, as : “ to become very yellow.” 

According to some Grammarians No. IX indicates permanent colours or 
qualities. No. X those that are transitory or mutable. 

This form is not used in Persian at all, and is very rare in Arabic even. 

^ it 9 it 9 

Active Participle mufidlP^, — Ex. : ;U3a.^ “ becoming very red.” 

Passive Participle. — None. 


it'' it 9 

I In Persian (the definite form) also means “resigner, i.t. one who has 

' P ^itf (j 9 

resigned.’* The Past. Part. mustafqP''^ (note the absence of the dots under 

f^) signifies in Arabic “pardoned”; in Persian it is not used. 

* It is a rule in that when a hamzah follows a weak letter that is adkin^ the 

weak letter has a maddah (written or understood); or in other words the long vowel is 
" P^ P ^ 

prolonged in sound ; thus ghanq' “he sang,” but pMi ghihda^*^ (measure jUi) 


“ singing” (verbal noun), in Persian Ui. 
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Infinitive if‘ildl^”^ — Ex ; becoming very red.’’] 

[XII STEM, if‘aw‘al‘. 

This form is not used in Persian, and is rare in Arabic even. It does 
not occur in the Quran.] 

[XIII STEM J^l if^awtval^. 

This form is not used in Persian, and is rare in Arabic even. It does not 
occur in the Quran]. 

[XIV STEM, tlUAfj ipanlal^ is practically not used.] 


o ^c< 

[XV STEM, if'anla is practically not used.] 


IV. Quadriliteral Verbs ( ). 

• ^ 

Quadriliteral verbs are formed as follows; (1) A biliteral root expressing 

.0 

sound or movement may be repeated to indicate repetition, as: 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

cause to shake, to make to quiver” ( J) to slip); ‘ * to whisper ” ; 

^ ^ f* ^ 

to neigh” : (2) To the beginning, end, or middle of the triliteral, 
a fourth letter, usually a liquid or a sibilant, may be added, asr^A^j 
“to raise up (dust, or from the dead; from “to be proud 

(from “to be high’’): (3) They may be formed from nouns of more 

than three letters, some of them foreign, as : “ to put socks on a person 

(from Ar. form of Pers. “to become a : (4) They 

may be the prominent parts of a well-known formula, as : “ to say 

aJJlj ill %y Jyx S ” ; “ to say aUi ^ “ to say praise be to God.” 


Remark * — A few derivatives of quadriliterals are found in Persian. There 

^ ^ O' ^ ^ i, ^ 

are numerous onomatopoetic quadriliterals as : *x<j “ to gargle ’ ’ ; “ to 

whisper.” 
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I STEM (JW in formation and conjugation corresponds to II 

of the Triliteral ; it is both transitive and intransitive. Example : 

‘‘ to cause to swing to and fro.’* 

f u 9 ^ (jif 9 p o '•9 

Active Participle mufaHiP^, Ex.: “quivering”; 

9 9 

Passive Participle cUAa/o mufa^laP^,^ Ex.: “ dangled, dangling, 

hesitating.’ ’ 

Infinitive iiUUi faHcdaP^y or Jll*i fiHaP”. Ex. : “ quivering, an 

9 9 9^0 

earthquake ” ; also Jlpj : or “ whispering of the Tempter.” 

II STEM JU55 tafa^laP: in formation and signification agrees with V of 

' ✓O'' " '''•C*''' X' ■ ^ 

the Triliteral. Example : to hesitate ” ; “ to quiver ” ; 

“ to act like a 

Active Participle mutafaHiP” , Ex.: “shaking, fanciful, 

✓ ✓ 

9 ^ 

volatile”; ‘‘hesitating.” 

Passive Participle, None. 

9 9 fi 

Infinitive, tafa^lvP^. Ex.: J>i>3 “quivering; an earthquake.” 

33 ' ^ o i* 

III STEM if*a*alP, This form is intransitive, as: to 

«.■ ✓ 

creep with terror (of a person, the skin, or the heart).” It corresponds 
to VII of the triliteral. 


Active Participle, A^»^komufaHlV*^, Ex.: ‘ ‘ being at rest in mind ’ ’ 

✓ 

^ 9 ' Q 9 

[from ”bo leant back (in a chair or on a pillow)] ; “ withering.” 

Passive Participle^ None. 

/ o c, ^ * o 

Infinitive^ if‘i^lal^^. Ex.: “being at rest in mind”; 

/✓o o 

“ withering, vanishing.’ 


[IV STEM S^lif^anlaP. 
found in Persian.] 


This form is very rare in Arabic and is not 


i This is also the only form of the maddar^-^lrmlmiyy of the quadriliteral verb. 
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§ VI. Irregular Verbs. 

For the conjugation of all Irregular Verbs vide Paradigms at the end. 
They are classed as : — 




1. Doubled { as: «>x) ( for ) “to extend, to help”; j» 

“to flee.” 

>> O'- ^ 

2. Hamzated as; “to order”; JU* “to ask” (Im- 

<* ** </*0 

perative and JL*| or cA-*|) ; ty “ to read.” 

Remark L — If the first radical is hammh, as in o^l - “ to be social,” 

the III and IV Stems will be identical in form, as ^ (HI) “ to become 

familiar, to become at one’s ease” and * (IV) “to make familiar , 
seta person at his ease.” 

Remark 11 . — If the last radical is hamzah (or or^) as in “ to 

read”; “to become blind ” ; (3rd radical jj ) “togobe- 

<• <j^ 

yond,” the Infinitive of its II Stem is AUai. 


/ - 


^ 9 


3. Assimilated or Weak of the Fd^ { k ), as: “ to 

promise ” ; “to be dry.” 


Remark I . — A word cannot begin with alif. A verb beginning with 
f is mahmuz , " vide ’ 2. 

Remark //.—Verbs with the first radical wdw, drop the j in the Impera- 
tive, as : ap “ promise ” : the measure of the Imperative is JU. Such verbs 




may have one Infinitive of Stem I Ah?, as: ^ or(J>^jy from “to join, 
i' ^ ' ' ' 

unite, reach ” ; oruA-oj,from “ to praise, describe.” In the Infinitive 
of IV, the j changes to 4^, as: ( from ); while in VIII, the^, as 

also in the case of 4^, is assimilated to the o, that is characteristics of 
this Stem, as : JUJ] ( from JUj ), and ( from )• 


1 The Infinitive of III is and of IV 
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4. Hollow, or Weak of the ^Ayn ( b <JLi^), i.e. which have 

•0 

in their triliteral infinitive, either of the weak letters ^ or as the second 
radical, as : ji^- “ to say ” (from “ saying ”) ; ^0 - “ to 

sell ” ( “selling”). ♦ 

i, 9 c* o Q 9 

The measure of the Imperative is cli, or cU, or Ji, as : cU “ say ” ; g 
‘‘sell”; ^^“fear.” 

The verbal nouns of Stems IV and X adclS after the third radical, as: 

0 ^0 0 it 0 '' 

a-^UIj and ax)15xm#I ( from ), 

9 0 0 {j** W0i>9 ^0 9(j0 

5. Defective, or weak of the Lam ( b JUx> ), as: ]ji - jjhj. 

9 0 0 i^9 (^0 ^ 0 t,»« ^ 0 

“to raid” (from^J#); “to call”; to throw; {jfiy 

yarm “to be pleased.’^ These have^ or ^ for their 3rd radical. 
In the Active Participles, the terminations are changed into — ,as: 

( for>^b ) and ( for (^1; ), For the Infinitive of II, vide Remark II 

^ " if " 

to (2) above. In the Infinitive of III, the is changed into alif, 

as: 5UIU (Inf. of In the Infinitives of IV, VII, VIII, and X, 

where the third radical follows an alif, the ^ is changed into hamzah, 

• 9^0 0 0O0 o o 0^00 

as : ( from ( from ) etc. 

(6) Combinations of these may occur. Verbs with weak letters follow 
the usual euphonic changes. 

Remark L — If the 1st as well as the 3rd radical is weak, both weak letters 
are dropped in the Imperative {vide 3, Remark IT) ; the measure is ^ a»8*: 

00 0 

tr. “to save,” Imperative <3 


Remark II . — The ‘ ‘ Doubled ’ ’ verb is a “ Strong or Sound ’ ’ verb 

9 0 

( ca^ ) : the remainder, especially classes (3) to (5) and (6) are “ Weak ” 
( )• 

§ VI. Indeclinable Verbs. 

0 <j0 ^ * 

These are: “beisnot,” and perhaps,” which have a Preterite 

only. Both are conjugated in all persons, numbers and genders. (From 
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“am I not your Lord? ” comes the Persian expression c — )( jjj 
“the day of God’s covenant with man”). 

(&) The following are found in the 2nd persons masculine and feminine 

of the Imperative only, singular, dual, and plural: »a>U “give”; JW 

♦ 

“come.” j, 

(c) To these may be added ^ ** bring” (Imperative); found in the 
singular and plural masculine, and the singular feminine. The expression 

^ 99^/^ 

^ “ prolong it ” = 1 etc. 

35 

In the same numbers and genders is found ^ (Imperative) come on, 
haste.’’ This occurs in the Amn, 

Cm 

§ VII. Verbal Nouns of Action formed with M »). 

(a) Besides the simple ‘ Infinitives ’ or Verbal Nouns, there are some 
verbal nouns beginning with which have exactly the same meaning. 

They are of the form of the nouns of time and place — 

I. ( ) . JU^ or cbtio ; and iJUi-o or Ex. : “ striking ’ ’ ; 

sitting”; “doing kindness”; The broken plural of 

9 ^ ^ 9 ^ ^ 9 ^ ^ 9 4^ 

these is regular, on the measure as: ^L>^; 

-0 35^ 9 9 p^^9 ^ ^ 

II. ( J*i)*LW^. Ex.: ( = c^>^) “mixing.” 

✓ 

O' .» jf ^ <^^9 9 9 ^0> ^ 9 

III. ( j£li)-cUU/o. Ex, : (ordinary Infinitive Al5lax) ). 

^ 9 9 ^u9 

IV. (LWf)-(J^. Ex. : “honouring.” 

V. ( cUa> ) - Ex. : ‘ ‘ being tight. ’ ’ 

9 ^ ^ 9 9^ ^^9 P^ 

VI. C ) - cJUliiU). Ex. : (JUlacuLo ( = being long-suffering ” ; 


1 In Persian and Urdu, pronounced as the accusative case, wa ghayr^-h^. In Arabic, 
the word has the three cases. 

2 These infinitives in M, and the noun of time and place, are always identical in form ; 
the passive participle too, is the same, except in the simple triliteral. 


6 But “a time or place of striking,” as the A or. has ^ as its second 


vowel. 


^ ^ ,o ^ 

^ In Persian %ZA^^yo and 
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^ ✓✓o f ^ i, 9 / 9 ✓ o 

VII. ( cUiit) - JUiJuo. Ex. : wJlai^o ( = v^ilwf) ‘‘ change. 


VIII. ( cU*5j ) - iMLo. Ex.: ( = ^UjL^t) “complaining ; 

9 ^ Q 

( = j) “ drawing near. 

IX. ( J"t ) - ( for clWU) ). Ex : “being red. 

'^ 0^0 ^ <j ^ 

X. ( Ex: 2 ^au—« “the deducing.” 


i ' o J 

XI. ( -AhMasiar'^ 'IrMimiyy'^ not used. 

9 o ^ JJ” o 

(6) IE the triliteral begins with tmw { j ) , the measure is J*«a), as : ac^/o 
“ promising ’ ’ ; “ inheriting.’ ’ Also from a few roots that do not begin 

with tWM>, the noun is formed on this measure, as: returning ”;^(^ 

“ to be easy ” ) “ being easy ” ; “ being an orphan. 


(c) In the case of verbs with four radicals also, the al-masdar'‘ 'l-rmmiyy^ 

is on the measure of the passive participle; as : etc., etc. 

(d) The al-masddir'^ 'l-mimiyyah, and the nouns of time and place of all 
derived forms from verbs of three or of four radicals, as also of the simple 
quadriliteral root, have no plural; but when these forms are past participles 
they have a plural. 

§ VIII. Noun of Time and Place ( j ). 


(a) The measure from the simple triliteral is the same as for the 

$ ^ <j , 9 ^ 9^ 9^^ 

cA-mmdar'^'l mimiyy'*, i.e. cUi* or (>*'• *, and or a 1^, as : JX&- “ a place 

of slaughter, a vital spot”; cl»» “place of alighting, stage, place”*; 
f!du tmqdm'‘’‘ “place of standing, place”, from (-li “to stand”; 


I Tho second vowel is not constant, thus : mahlakcth or tnahlikah ,* maqbarah or 
ma^urah. In a few cases only are two such measures found for one word. The pL of 

9 ^ ^ 9 ^ 9 ^ ' 

these forms is JUlfix) as : pi. of and vide § IX {d). 


« In Persian also “ a palace ” : Ar., Pers., and Urdu, “ the quarter of a town.” 
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NOUN OP TIME AND PtAOB. 


//•/o ^ o ^ C /->• 6 ^ 

“graveyard” (also aad iKl«/o or iC4>o “place of desfcruc- 

tion” or “place of execution ” ; place of study, a college”; a^Cspuj 

o ^ ^ ^ it ^ 

“ place of giving decision, court”; or “ printing-oflSce.” The 


addition of the 5 often gives the idea of “ abounding in, as : SiX^U a place 
abounding in lions.” 


/ </" 


(b) (1) For verbs commencing with j ov the measure is and 


^ t>0 


sometimes as : “ place or time of promise ”, and ^ “ time 


if tu 


or place of fulfilment of promise, rendezvous ” ; ( for ) “place or 




>■ 


time of birth, anniversary of birth ” ; “ watering-place,” etc. ; “ a 


betting game at archery ” (from^ “ to cast lots with arrows ”). 

(2) This measure is also formed from some roots that do not commence with 

P i0 ^ P o' P it^ 

,, as : Aav-x) ‘ < mosque ” ; “ west, sunset ’ ’ ; “ place of striking ’ ’ ; 

> Ox 

“ place of alighting, a stage.” All the above can be Infinitives as welL 


(3) When the third radical is weak, the second syllable is always pointed 
with faihih, as : ( for ) from “ to graze ” ; (for ) 

from ** to look for shelter. ’ ’ 

(c) From the derived stems and from quadriliterals, these nouns are 
of the same measure as the Passive Participle (and consequently of the 

ahmaada/r^^mlmiyy^ also), as: — II. (for ) “prayer carpet”; 


^ O P P 'O 

1 is one of the measures for the noun of instrument, as : ij\}^ (for ii)jjyo 

P t>f 0 

mnazan^) “scales”; ^UiU “key.” 

P Ptu^ 

^ Plural From Stem I, on the measuro JUa>o, 

P it ^ ^ fi o 

Plural From Stem I, on the measure 
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V. liyxto “place of ablution*’; VII. “place of descent”; VIII. 

^ ^9 9 

tCLo ( for “ pillow.” 

Remark I , — Though neuter verbs have no passive (only the active) 
participle form, yet for the al-masdar^ l-mimiyy^^ and the noun of time and 
place, the theoretical measure of their past participles is observed. 

9^o9 

Remark IL — It will thus be seen that a word like ( from ) may 
have four meanings, (1) “ treated kindly ” (past partic.) ; (2) “treating another 
kindly”, or “ being treated kindly” (al-masdar^ l-mimiyy); or (3) “place 
of — or (4) “time of kind treatment ” (i.e. noun of place or of time) : while 

being from a neuter verb will have but three, (1) “changing** (intr. 
infin.); (2) “ time of change ” ; and (3) “place of change.” From Stem I, 
there can be four meanings (the passive participle having a different 
measure) : i.e, active and passive infinitive ; and time or place of killing. 


§ IX. Noun of Instrument. 

J5' 

(a) (1) There is no fixed form for 'primitive nouns, as : “ a knife ” ; 

9 9 ^ 

“ a hatchet, adze.” Yide also § XI (a). 

(2) The following forms are from triliterals (I Stem) only : JUic ; ihkibo; 


JUi*. Examples: “file”; jkaxi “butcher’s chopper”; i:u^“a 

9 o 9 ^ 

packing needle”; ‘^a strainer (metal)”: “broom”; 


Po^ 


p 0 


9^ 


“fan** (from 
*fiJibo ‘‘girdle, 


“blowing pleasantly”); (for ) “a mirror”; 

9 ^ 9^^ o 

zone of the earth”; (for ) “ strainer ”( = the 


commoner form 


(3) When this noun is derived from verbs with ^ or as the medial radi- 

9 ^ ^ 9 o/#- 

cal, the weak letter remains unchanged, as : “ halter ” (from 

✓ 

9^ o " f ^ 

“ to lead ”) ; “ needle ” (from isU. - ky cu* “ to sew ”). 


1 These nouns are readily distinguishable from the Nouns of Time and Place by the 
hciarah with which the prefixed mlm is pointed. 
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^ ^ i0 ^ 

(6) The two measure^ Jkio and JUix» of the noun of instrument are 

JT ^ ^ 

also rarely used as adjectives.^ They convey the idea of doing a thing like a 

/ >. o 

machine and hence sometimes habitually, as: coughing habitually”; 

^( 4 > 5 x> “ coming towards one with boldness.” Vide, also § XV (5) Remark III. 

Remarh . — In Persian, perhaps the only word found of this last measure and 
meaning is ;U^ “a builder ; an architect.” 

(c) The noun of instrument sometimes indicates the vessel in which 

something is contained, as: _>♦*>-«> or “a brazier”; “a milk- 

pail.” 

{d) The measure of the broken plural for JkLo and is as : j>;Ux5 

✓ - X ✓ 

“ files “girdles”: of it is as: “arch”, pi. 

9 ^ ^ 

§ X. Other Verbal Nouns. 

^ 9^0 -* .Px o > 

(a) The Noun of the Number of Times ( or ijji 

This signifies the number of times an action is done. It is formed by 
suffixing a S to all hifinitives that do not already end in 2. It is a form of 
the Noun of Unity, vide § XII. 

'i 

The measure for I Stem is as: “one blow” ; “one 

promise”; “one draught”; iJl^ “one sitting”; “one 

standing.” 

^ 9 9 ^ ^ O 9 9 i, ^ ^ 

Examples : “ I struck him once ” (but aL^== I struck 

i '<0 ^ 9 ^ ^ 9 * , ^ 9 ^ 

him severely ”) ; [>-JU ‘‘they sat two sittings ”(== >>-^) ; oU^i 

“they stood up several times.” The plural of this measure is the 
regular feminine plural, a plural of paucity, and = “ several times.” 


1 Make no cljange for gender. 
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y terns II ‘ and III,^ and the simple Quadriliteral,® have two forms of 
Infinitive, one of each ending in S; consequently for forming this noun, 
that form tliat does not end in } is selected. 

When the ordinary verbal noun ends in a word to limit its meaning 

is placed after it, as : I raised him up once only.” Vide 

also Adverbial Numerals. 

(6) Noun of Kind or Manner ( or ), This indi. 

^ ^ r 

cates the manner of doing an act. From the triliteral , it is of the measure Al*i, 

^ ‘'yj X ^ ^ ^ 

as: A^^mode of writing, handwriting”: cuflT “I wrote like 

Yusuf).” If the verbal noun is already of the measure ‘i’JUi (as ), 

manner must be expressed by a paraphrase. 

From the derived forms, this noun is the same as the noun indicating the 

number of times (‘ vide’ a), as : “he mixed it as a doctor 

does.” 


35 

§ XI. The Noun Concrete Noun). 


. c-** ^ < 


( a ) Primitive Nouns ( 


Primitive nouns are those that can- 


not properly be referred to any verbal root. They may be triliteral, 
quadriliteral or quinqueliteral ; as : Jd “ camel ’ ’ ; ‘ * saffron in flower ’ ’ ; 


“ quince.” They exist in varjdng measures of all three forms. They 
have no fixed forms or measures. They are always concrete and are not 
deriveii from verbs. Still, in dictionaries, they must be looked for under the 
form that might be that of their root. 

fi 

From primitive nouns, however, derivatives may be formed, as: 


(j O' P' iy.' 

I Infinitives and aJUaJ. 

^ ^ ^ 9 

4 Infinitives JUi and 

o . 

Indnitives aad AUUi. 


46 
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NOUN OF DNITY. 


** horse or mare/’ horseman, good rider"’; ‘‘ a stone,” ^apweJ “ to 

Petrify ” ; “ a lion ” ; i “ a place full of lions.’ " 

(b) Derivative Nouisrs ( (jsJLc ) rnay be derived from nouns or 
from verbs. 

XII. Noun of Unity. 




Nouns of Unity ( i«Xa.yf ) indicate 
^ < 


one individual form out of 

^ e ^ 


a species, as: “pigeon-kind” or “doves,” a pigeon or 

^ ^ if ^ f y 

dove,” (but used as singular is the masculine of and= “ a cock 

^^^ 0 ^ fin' 

pigeon ”) : AAAi “a gold coin ” or b, piece of gold, ’ ’ from “ gold.” 
The plural, the regular feminine plural, is a plural of paucity. 


§ XIIL Some Forms of Verbal Nouns. 

The principal are : — 

^ if 0 0 

1. Trades AND Offices (abstract) ‘UUi as: “trading,” 

0 * 

^irUA. “ tailoring ” ; ” clerkship.” 


Remark L — The plural is the regular feminine plural. 

Remark II . — The person professing or carrying on a trade is, as stated 

f ^ 0 

under Intensive Adjectives (vide § XV), of the measure as : 

“ butcher.” 

2. Pains and Diseases are (which is also one of the measures 

^ 0 f 09 fi 09 9 \9 

for sound), as: “headache”; “catarrh”; JU^ “cough”; (jU^ 

“quinsy.” 

9^9 

3. (i) Continuous or Unbroken Sounds are JU^ fu*dl*^ (also used 

9 if 

for some pains of the body), or (also one of the measures Jor 


jf 0 9 9 0 9'’ , 

motion, etc.), as : “ a cry ” ; “ whistling ” ( ^ 4 <u> “one whistle ”) ; 

" the sound of running-water, snoring, etc.” For these, the regular 

0 

feminine plural in o is used. 


1 Ftdtf end of § VIII (a), p. 652. 

99 9 %0 ... 

9 But or jLi (from the same root) generally means “ prostration (in worship).” 
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(ii) Broken Sounds are AiUi, and sometimes as: <^^4^ “ oaohinna* 

bion, the ha-ha-ha sound of loud laughter ’ ' ; “ gurgling ’ * ; “ riu- 

sing the mouth ’ ’ ; Alsli ‘ ‘ gurgling of liquid poured from a bottle. ’ ’ For these , 

either the regular feminine plural, or else JJUs is used, as : or 

^ ✓ 


4. Motion, Commotion, Emotion. o^Ui fa^aldn^^ and less commonly 

f ^ ^ r 

(which is also one of the measures for sound), as: “ running 

^ / o - 

fast ; 0^50 flowing”: e^lpAi. “palpitation of heart”: “marching, 

departure”: Jiflj “ a torrent ; fast-galloper (horse); traveller.” 


5. Flight or Avoidance, JUi (which is one form of the triliteral 

fi*' ^ p ^ 

Infinitive), as: “flight”: ;Ui ‘‘drawing back; aversion”: ^(y*“bolt- 

p ^ p ^ fi ^ 

ing, running away ”: ( for ) “refusal”: “veiling,” and 

p 

hence “modesty ”, also a “ veil or screen ” : v^l4> “ encountering unexpected- 

# 

p «• 

ly also “ a veil ’ ’ : “ a sheath.” 

P9S 

Remark. — Most nouns of the measure make their plural in cUi, as : 

P ^ P 99 

pi. 

6. (i) A Small Bit aJiu as : iymS “ a broken crust ; also a broken 

P <^o P^i^ /✓o 

piece of anything ” ; i*li5 “ a fragment ” ; “a rag”; “one of the 

O' ^ ^ 

flqrdt or vertebrae of the back. ’ ’ 

p^ ^ p p ^ 

These take the regular feminine plural or else cW, as : e»Uii or gfci. Vide 

* ^ ^ 

also Collective Nouns (e). 

9 ^^9 P^ , 9 

(ii) Small Pieces, Refuse fu'alaV^" , as: iiAj> “filings”; 

P '' 4^9 ^ 9 

“saw-dust”; “clippings, potsherds”; iLsU/ “sweepings.” These 

take the regular feminine plural. 
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VERBAL ADJECTIVES. 




(iii) A SMALL QUANTITY, *!*» fu'lat''” (also the measure for colour), as : 




/ 




ieyf. “ a draught of liquid” ; ” a handful ” ; “ a small quantity ” ; 

4*^ “ small drink ” (this may also be the Infinitive with the ^ of unity). 
These take the regular feminine plural, or else cUi, as : Aaw “ a copy,” pi. 
or 

7. Colour in the Abstract aJUj fuHat^^ (also the measure for a small 

quantity), as: “redness ” j “greenness”; “ sun-burntness, 

brunetteness ” ; but exceptions are {^Uj ‘‘ whiteness “ blackness.” 

, fi ^ ^ 

8. Vessel or Implement j‘-» as: '‘milk-pail”; 

' ' throng.” 

9. An office <0l*> fi'alat*’', as : ^lU. “ office of KkaRfah." 

^ « _ 

10. Machine, or Place where something is obtained aAm 

as: aJIIja. “firesliip”; chalk- pit,” 

11. For Participles used as Nouns vide § XIV (a) (2). 


§ XIV. Verbal Adjectives. 

(a) Simple Adjectives denoting an inherent quality are derived from 
the simple triliteral (generally of neuter verbs), but are irregular in form and 

measure, as: “handsome” “ to be handsome”); (alsoe^^/*) 


“ happy ’ ’ (from “to be happy ” ) ; ' cautious ’ ’ (from “ to be 


/ 9 


cautious ”) ; “ thirsty ” (^jJUa# ‘‘ to be thirsty ”) ; “ naked ” (from 

A 

9 

“to be naked”); “ empty” (from “good” (from 




I Alij maqmiah ( for ^ or ) is written without the dots. 

x* ^ /o 

* But “to whistle.” Also “zero.” 
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(2) The participles are also used as adjectives aud nouns, as: 
“temperate”; “humble”; “accomplished {0^ “to excel; 

also to remain over”); “learned” (from “to know”); 

/Cr^ Ox ^ 

“ writing, a scribe ” ; ‘‘ written, a letter ” ; “ existing ” («>^jpass. 

of “ to 6nd ”) ; ‘‘ mad.” 

J! X 

Remark. — The measure cU^ when formed from JUi and the transitive cUi, 
is not only a real participle indicating temporary state, but also a substantive 
or adjective denoting habitual state or continuous action, as : , (.JU., 

fi ^ - X 

etc. But from the intransitive and from tU^ (always intransitive), 

J?- X ^ 

the measure has the participle sense only, as: ^;li “rejoicing”; 

x-^x P' ^ ^ 

“being cowardly” (from i:^)] “being narrow” (from : 

ITT ^ 

tlie corresponding adjectives of these are : , <3^. 

(6) Adjectives (masculine) denoting Colour oh Defect are of the 

p 'U' -^<0' /xo" 

measure cUif , as : “ red ” ( “ he was red ” ) ; yiul\ “ yellow ’ 

P ^ ^ /x o X 

( J “ to be yellow ’ ’) ; green ” (y^ “ to be green ”) : “ black- 

i’xO^ ^ , P P^ 

eyed ” ; ^ ‘ ‘ squint-eyed ” ( JU. - Jysu to be changed, etc., to be squint 

eyed”); “ to be thin in the stomach” (also in good sense of a man. 


U/XX 


P^Q * 


“ to be lean in the flank ” ) ; deaf ” ; a'ma (for “ blind.” 




This form undergoes no permutation of weak letters ; 

Remark /. — The feminine of this measure, when it signifies colour ov defect, 

^ ^ f, ^ ^ ^-x X ^ ^3 X 'Ox 

is as: “white”; ^31^ “squint-eyed”; “deaf”; 


jfo 

J But “ to whistle.” AIso^Ao “zero.” 

■2 Stem IX of the Verb (q.v.) is merely this adjective with the final radica 
mmhaddad. 

8 The servile hamzah changes to j in the dual : vide Declension, § XXI (i). 
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VERBAL ADJECTIVES. 


''blind.” The termination is also found in substantives, as: 4^-^ 
' ' desert. ’ ’ Vide § XVIII (h) 3. 

Remark //. -The measure of the broken plural for the adjective of colour 
or defect (not elative), masculine or feminine, is cUf, as : and 

and 

y - ✓ 


05»^ / c 




(c) The Elative ( ). The same measure cUif gives the 

9 ^ u 

masculine elative {i.e, comparative and superlative), as: "better or 

best ” ; more or most majestic” (JUl^ positive); “more or most 

✓ 

J ^ O'' O' O ' 

high”; “more or most thirsty”; (sj^^ "more or most naked.” 

9^0' 

When the positive is already of this form, as in '‘white,” the compara- 

y w ^ 

tive and superlative are thus expressed : '* more intense as to white- 

✓ 

ness*’ ; “ffte most intense as to black.” 

(d) When the elative is followed by the preposition “than” ((^), 

9 0^0 ^ 0 

it is comparative and always remains masculine singular in form, as : 

9 ^ , . 9 0, (j 0 0 

ALo “she is greater tlian he”; otherwise it is superlative, as: 

9^ 0 /J, y 

"this is grandest (of all) ” ; Sf " the greatest”; aU' “God is 

most Great (of all 0 ” ; “the noblest of men”; 

" the largest (fem.) of the cities.” 

Remark /. — If the latter part of the comparison is not a simple 
noun but a sentence etc., an appropriate pronoun is suffixed to as : 

g^f (Abo or) laLIi "the weather is better to-day than 

✓ 

Ip -p 1 

^ ^ Oj 'O 0 0 0 W 00 000 0 

it was yesterday ” : ai^l tb^ “and verily I wa« 

^ 00 0 ^ ^ 00 * 


Q0 u 

1 ^^e. “ than any other being.” 
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more ooncerned about tlie wounds of the Apostle of God than I was about 
my own wounds.” 

Remark IL — The article J( is not a necessary adjunct of the superlative » 

as: j aHi When, however, the Elative is defined by 

the article, or by a following genitive, or a suffixed pronoun, it is always 
superlative. 

(e) The masculine elative can be formed from most Triliterals. As 
a comparative, the elative has only the one form: it has no feminine and 
no plural. 

A:.— Elat ives are naturally not used from roots which express ideas 

that do not admit of comparison, such as eiU “ to die.” 

Adjectives that express colour or defect do not admit of comparison on 

this measure, as they are already of the measure (jAif. 

(/) For the elative of the participles of the Derived Forms, a paraphrase is 

resorted to, as: ; UlHij or better =.^f. 

ig) The feminine fu^lq, of the elative, is only used for the superlative 
when it is a qualifying epithet or when it governs a genitive (and not 

when it is a predicate), as : ( ‘Hhe Most Excellent names 

of God”^; ‘‘the largest of the cities”; but 4 ^ 

/•o ^ ^ O ^ ^ 

“ she is the handsomest of my daughters ” ; (and 4^ “ Zaynab is 

handsomer than she is”). Unlike the masculine, the feminine cannot be 

c-' O' O" ^ ' o^ 

formed from every tri literal ; thus etc. have no 

feminine : the masculine form is used, or else a paraphrase. 

The plural of the masculine superlative is and of the feminine 

cl*^,or (rarely) as : pi. y pi. or Vide § XXIII 

(r) (15). 

1 i,e. the Attributes of God ( ^l«^f ). The essential name of God is AUf 

^ 09 f i, 9 , ^ 0 

( ci>f<2kf| ). The exalted Name of God ( ) 's known to few: it has 


magic power. 
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Remarh , — may be the fern, of adjectives that are not superlatives, 

as: “pregnant,” br. pi. “hermaphrodite,” br. pi. (^Ua^ 

and 


(h) “good,” and “evil,” are substantives or adjectives: they 
form the elative in the usual manner. However, their positives are often used 

for their elatives, as: or) “this is better than that”; 

S o 

J(aj the best of man.” 


§ XV. Verbal Intensive Adjectives or Intensive Agents, 

.‘’o 

( (J-clitif ), 

These are adjectives or substantives, and are derived from, i.c. take 
their force from, the triliteral. The commoner forms are : — 

P i-' P ' ^ 

(1) JUi an intensive form of Ex.; JUi» “killer of many”; 

p ^ * p S>' 

wfif “ a great liar ” ; “ a great helper.” 

Remark . — Professions are generally of this form, as : Jlfti “a great iraita- 

p ^ ^ p ^ ^ 

tor, a professional story-teller ” ; “a barber”; JKf “glutton”; 

“ a great traveller (especially by sea)” ; “ very treacherous.” 


p ^ p*- p ^ 

(2) Ex.: “very truthful” ( “truthful”; 


; 


p ^ 


“ friend ” ) : “ very sile^nt ” : “ very holy ” (of men ; but “ 


p ^ 


of God): “ very drunken.” 


p ^ ^ p p ^ p ^ 

(3) Ex. : =j^) “ very patient ” ; “ very forgiving (of 

/ p^ 

God)”; “ very thankful; aho a great appreciator” (said of God with 


/ ^P^ PlpiP P .mP 

1 This form is very rare: “very great’*; “great collector’ 
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reference to man’s few good deeds) ; ‘ ‘ very frowning, looking angry ’ ’ ; 

J^f=JI<f “a glutton” ; = w{«>/ ‘‘ a great liar ** \ ^ very ignorant.” 

^ 9 ■ P 9,^ ^ S 9 f 

Rarely, this form has a passive sense, as: = (hutj^^ ‘‘accep- 

tance”): J^j ( ‘‘sent” i e.) “Prophet”: here it has lost its 

intensive force- 


(4) Ex.: very merciful” (of God); ^4^ “very learned” 

(of God or man; but of man only) : “ very intelligent ” : “ very 

painful.” 

This form is not always intensive, as: “sick”; “a philo- 

✓ ^ 

j? - 9 ^ 9 ^ 

sopher ” ; “noble, of good family”; (3^^^ “deep.” 

ff ^ 

In “very stingy, miserly,” the intensive meaning is contained in the 


This form, when not intensive, has often the signification of the passive 

9 9^^ 9 ' 9 9 9 ^ 


participle as ; Jivl “ slain ” ( = ‘ ‘ wounded ” { = ^>j^) ' 

9 , 9 9 ^ / ' 

=z It lias sometimes, though rarely, an active meaning, as: 


‘ ‘ witness ’ ’ ; ‘ ‘ quarrelsome ” ( = , and also ‘ ‘ enemy. 

There are other rare forms. 

(5) To a few intensive adjectives, the addition of ? gives still greater 

9‘Si > " 

intensity, as: ^ “very learned (of God or man)”; ^ “the very 

9 C/ 'o S>' 

learned (of man only)”: “very intelligent”; but “the 

35 

most intelligent of the age”: jf; ^ relator of something that 

9 9 ' 

happened' ' \ “ a professional story-teller = : Jl/i “talkative,” but 

dity = “ a collector ” ; “ an habitual collector ” : e;y/c “ con- 

ferring favours ( aax ) on ” ; £>0 intensive. Vide § XIX (/). 


t No epithet ending in a g (which resembles the feminine), or in ^ (which resem- 
bles the n-nuhah) , can refer to the Deity. 
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In Persian, of this intensive form, perhaps the only words used are 
and 

Remark L — There are other rare forms of the intensive not found in 
Persian, as: ^ '‘an immoderate laugher”; but ( 3 ^;U “a great dis- 

criminator ” (epithet of the IQiallfah ‘Umar) and “Everlasting” are 

occasionally used in Persian. In the Qoran occurs 8 > 4 A Jl$J “woe to 
every backbiter and defamer.” ^ 

9 fj 

Reviark IL — The Ism^'UMuhdla^ah ( ) forms the plural 

regularly in ki)j ; except the form with added which has no plural. Ex. : 
pi. of : but A/oJU has no plural. 

Remark III . — As stated in § IX ( 6 ), the two measures of the noun of in- 

/ --O ✓ o 

strument, JUix) and jui<, are also used as intensive adjectives: these admit 
of the intensive J mentioned in (5), but they make no change for gender; 
they admit of the usual broken plural cblix) and 

(7) For the Infinitive used as an intensive adjective vide § LX II (d). 


§ XVI. The Relative (Denominative) Adjective, and its Abstract 
Noun, and Collective Plural. 

The Relative Adjective and its Abst<raot Noun is formed by 

t 

suffixing ^ and rejecting the J of the feminine or the endings of the dual and 
plural, and denotes that a person or thing belongs to, or is connected with, 

the word from which it is derived, as: “belonging to Mekkah,”-' from 

•.I. 

“ paternal, maternal, or parental ' ’ ; ‘‘ belonging to Hasan, 

or to the Hasandn^ ' ' \ “relating to the Haramdn^'' (the sacred 

precincts of the two mosques in Mekkah and Medinah, or according to some 
Mekkah and Jerusalem). 

* Masculine and Feminine. 

^ “ defaming behind a person’s back,* * but “ defaming to aperson's face. ’* 
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(a) If the noun itself ends in a preceded by more than two letters, 

there is no change, as : a Sufiyy.'^ 

'p 

ijj 

(b) If the ^ of the noun is preceded by only one letter, the first ^ is 

•> .. ^ 

marked with fathah, and the second changed to ^ , as: Hayyj*^ (name of 

<» ^ ^ 

an Arab tribe and a village), 

(c) If a noun of three or of four letters ends in ^ or ^ or I (as - Ixa#) , 

^ ^ tjj - X ^ 

the final letter is changed to ^ before the suffix, as : rel. adj 

‘\vouth,” name of a- hill in Mekkah, “John,” rel. 

^ c ^9 ^ 

adj. “ Mosfis ”: adj. rel. adj. 


(d) If the short final alif is the fifth letter, it is dropped, as 

•jj < ^ y 

“Mustafa ” (chosen), rel. adj. “ the hiibara bustard 

<o 

(for for ), rel. adj. * 





But in nouns ending in ^ with only three letters besides it, if the 2nd 
radical has a vowel, the is rejected; but if the 2nd radical is sakin^ 

the is changed into j but is preferably rej 'cted, as : ”a swift 

ass,” rel. adj. is^y. “the Barada River,” rel. adj. (s^j> ■, ^JiJS 

1 * -'i 

‘ ‘ relationshi ]) , ” rel . adj. or 


t Such forms as though used by the Arabs of 

Baghdad, are incorrect, and are borrowed from the Persians. Modern Persians, for 
“ Chinese ”, say Tn Baghdad chtndwi (m.c.) means ” Chinese 

8ilk.“ 

2 In India and Persia for the era, and ” ft Christian. In 

Baghdad, there is an Arab Christian family known as ^u-w. 

^ Incorrectly, amongst Indians and Persians 
♦ In Persia 

t Incorrectly in modern Arabic and in Persian fti^d ^y^d. 
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(e) Nouns that end in alif mamdudah ( ) change the final hamzah 




into as: “sky,” rel. adj. “belonging to the sky,” but 

•• ^ 

‘ ‘ winter ’ ’ becomes is^- 

From or Uif^i “France,” are formed L^y, and 

(/) A j that has been dropped, is restored in the relative adjective, as: 




/ »» /c 


^ fi 

) “father,” (^f ) “brother,” <sy^'^ ; ) “blood,” 

^ ^ ^ ^ jfi ^ 

4/y*‘> ; f ) “ missionary,” 


(g) Occasionally there are certain changes in the short vowels, as: AJu4>^/f 

ySi A ^ ^ 

“ Medinah,” rel. adj. madaniytf^^\ Qurayah^^ (the Prophet’s 

t ,f 

tribe) ; ’ Quraahiyy'*. 

^ ^ 
The kaarah in the measures tUi and is changed to fathah, as : 

“ a king,” rel. adj, <yXo 
> 

(h) In the case of a proper noun compounded of two words, one is 

04 C> - Xu C*'-* UJ 0-^ 

usually dropped, as : ^ 5 :^ from^<f^f , and from sSm^ 




(i) The following are irregular : — ^ ( from “ a follower 

y 

of Abu Hanlfah,” but “a follower of Hanif*” ” (an epithet of 

$ 

Abraham) : before Islam, the Arab tribes styled themselves 

vW 

(;■) Another form of the suffix is ,^1, principally used in technical terms, 

^ ^ -o - 

as: “ corporeal” ; ” spiritual ” ; “lower ” (of letters 

t - 

dotted underneath ; also of a storey in a building) ; 

** ✓ 




1 In modern Arabic, as well’a^ in India and Persia, 

** ✓ 

5 A special kind of shoe without heel that comes from Yemen, is now called : 
it therefore annoys a Yamaniyy^^ to be called “ Yamanl.** 
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(k) The feminine of the relative adjective is formed in the usual way by 
adding J. 

A:.— Persians however distinguish the fern. adj. by a silent h { % ), 
and tlie abstract noun [vide (^)] by a long ^ f 

Remark . — Besides the regular masc. pi. [vide § XXI (p)], broken 

plurals are found, as: “ a Moor,” pi. “ a Damascene,” 

S’ 

pi. i'&iUi; “ a Ba^dadl,” pi. siiU;. 


( 1 ) The Abstract Noun. Thefeminineof the Relative Adjective serves 

UJ ' I 

as an abstract noun*, as: “ pertaining to God”; “divinity”: 

^ o " 

“foolisli ” ; <^-dAU. *• state of ignorance, the time before Islam ” : 

* ^ ^ 

fcAJ C' .JJ O' ' 

“how'? ”, rel. adj. and abstract noun ( Pers. ) “the 


howness, state, etc.” ; Ar., “what is that? ”, abstract noun HxaU “in- 

trinsic worth, qualities, nature.^** 

, - 

Remark. — In theological terms, the termination— oj — is found 

instead, as : ct^JI ‘ ‘ divinity ’ ^ “ kingdom of God ” ; “ omnipo- 

terjce of God ’ ’ ; “ humanity.” 

{k) Collective Plural. So, too, a collective plural is formed from some 
words by adding the fern. J to the relative adjective (and also to some 

singulars) as: relative adjective, ‘‘materialist,” “the sect of 

dahriyy ” ; singular noun. “ camel-leader, or a man who lets out camels 

on hire,” pi. aIU^ “ a body of camel-leaders ”). 


1 As stated elsewhere, Persians have imitated this form and added the termination to 

some Persian words, as : “ dog-naturedness (in a bad sense).*' 

Indians even write (“everything is nature**) and in slang say 

“ being a native.** 
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§ XVII. The Diminutive ( ). 

(a) The Arabic diminutive, which ia very rarely used in Persian, is 
formed from the triliteral by inserting a quiescent ya after the second letter 

and pointing the first with 2 amma/i ^ ); the measure is as: ‘‘ a 

man”, dim. (used in contempt =Pers. ) : <>iW slave, 

dim. “a humble slave; also a slave-boy, or a little son of a slave.” 

[The diminutive also expresses endearment { and even enhancement 

P P ^ yo ^ 

(^^^<«the very best”)]. Prom quadriliterals the form is as: 

“scorpion,” dimin. vide (c) (2). Por more letters, the form is t4Ln-% 

P PoP P ,o^P 

as : “ sparrow,” dimin. vide (c) (3). 

Diminutives may be formed from substantives, adjectives, participles, 

Sly y y Sly y y 

demonstrative pronouns (e^. bi from t^, and from note that 

the initial vowel is here and not ), relative pronouns (l^Wf from 

Sty yOyP yi* y 

), from certain prepositions that r-re substantives from ), and 

Py (jy P y 

from some of the verbs of surprise and wonder ( U “ liow good 

he is ! ”), and the numerals. 

Z^emarA;.— Diminutives cannot be formed from nouns that are already 
P CyP 

of the measure, such as : “ a bay horse.” 

(b) There are rules for the euphonic changes in short vowels • they are 
not given here, but are illustrated in the following examples. (It must be 
recollected that the characteristic or dominant vowels of the diminutive 


measure, are zammah ( ) at the beginning, and kasrah ( ) at the end - 

^ ^ Py o y 

‘'a date,” dimin. 5;^; (fern, of masc.^iuof )“ smaller, ” 

yo P P^ O P .y<^y P 

dimin. “dear little one ” ; (fern.) “ red, ” dimin. 

P y o y 

humayrd^^ “dear rosy- cheeked ” ; (pi. of paucity) ‘loads,” dimij). 


I If the noun has a feminine termination, it is suffixed to the diminutive. 
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uhaymat" “little loads”; jyUd- ‘'Salman*" (prop, name), dimiii. , 

/ /-O" ^ 9 ^ O 

Sulaymdn'* ''(dear) Solomon masc., "drunk,” dimiii. 
sukayrdn^ " slightly drunk; dear little drunkard ” (the fern. 
expresses endearment ; of a mistress that has S;^»wlf 9 

and (from certain fern, triliterals); cl3 "hill” = ; 

yj^iy ijj y^ 

fd =r 

i? - P y-' 

(c) With toeak leUers:—{l) v*- (for —>!) “door,” dimin. >^j) huvmyb**-. 

S> . ^ 'y ' G 

wh (for ) "eye-tooth, tush, tusk”, dimin. nuyayh'*^] (for 

/ i^G ^ y 

ijjyc ) “balance, scales,” dimin. muwaynn** “small scale”; 5<ka. 


“ opulence ’ ’ ( from ) , dimin. 5<>^ j . 


(2) “striker,” dirain. 'r>jiy* ‘' ziiwayrib**; j<H*- “lion,” dimin. 

hutvaydir** ; “Joseph,” dimin, Yuwaysuf* ‘‘dear little 

Joseph ” ; '‘hoy, also slave,” dimin, gAulayyim"*” (for u^li, 

ty^ 

dimin, dimin. i^Ac ( for ). 


^G 




Jf ^ 


(3) ^UAx> '^key,” dimin. mufaytth^^; j^suas "sparrow” (often 


,0 y ^ 

applied to any little bird), dimin, *usayfir^''\ 


(4) The following should be noted : — 

y fir' S 9 

J (for >jf ) " father ” ; vhayy*”. 

fy /x ** ^ 

(for ) " brother” ; nM^ayy^^'. 

p O 9 p 05^ 9 

"sister”; u^yyat'*^, 

$ , 

^0 9 yy OJ ^9 

(for " son ” ; hunayy^^. 

^G 

or oJlj " daughter ” ; hunayyat*^. 

y y^ 

fi i^y %^y9 fi^yP 

^ " a thing ” ; or shuwayy'^^ or shuwayyan. 
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Awsf “slave girl”; z«mayya<“**. 

(^f “ mother ” ; do. do. 

(5) As in tlie formation of broken plurals, so too those nouns that have 

/ X O' '' 

more than four radicals, reject all after the fourth, as: J^jk^ “ quince ”, 

i? ^ / 

dimin. sufayrtj**”. 

(6) Compound nouns take the diminutive in the first part only of the 


compound, as: “humble slave of God” (as a name) ; 

“fifteen”, “a mere fifteen”; ^ “before sunset”; 

o" -O '' 

“ a little before sunset.” 

(7) Diminutives may be formed from regular plurals, masculine or 

feminine, and also from “ plurals of paucity,” as : dim. 5 

pi. dimin. 

/ o ^ 

(8) A few diminutives are very irregular, as: “sunset, dim. 

f ^ P /✓o ^ ^ 

I , dim. • 


§ XVIII Gender. 

(а) There are two genders ; masculine and feminine. The place of the 
neuter is generally supplied by the feminine. 

Some nouns are of common gender, as : “ a horse or a mare” ; 

“ a wing.” 

(б) The following are Feminine by form : — 

1. Nouns ending in 8crmU\, as: “striker” [unless the sense is 

masculine, as in “ a Caliph ” (pi. 

O 0 

2. Nouns ending in servile *, as: “ Salma ” (a woman’s name) ; 

... 

most beautiful ’’ [mde Elative, § XI7 (gr)J ; “remembrance ” ; 


*’ o, ' <tP o < 

are femioine, without the tanmn, and make no change for case. 
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dunyd (for for from 4^6 - “ to be low, alao to be mean 

and to be near ’*) “ the world/’ 

If however the is radical, it may be masculine, as : ( 4 ^ for ,^) 

^9^9 

‘ ‘ youth ’ ’ ; ) ‘ ‘ morning ’ ’ (from sunrise till about 9 o’clock ) ; 

^ 0 . 0 - 9 ^ ^9 

but isJ^^ ^ a fern, (broken plural of ^jS ) ‘‘towns ” ( (^y for isy )• 

9 9^0^ <j* 9 

3. Nouns endinginiiT, as: ^UixJf << Khansa ” (a woman’s name) ; 

9 ^ (j ^ k/ 9 q ^ 

a plain”; s!^yhjs^i\ “the sky”; “red” (vide Adjective); 

aarm^^ “sky”; “grandeur, magnificence, haughtiness”; 

“desert.” 

(c) The following are Femipine by signification : — 

1 . Proper names of women, towns, and countries,* and nouns that denote 

^ “T 

females, and participles on the measure JUU that are applicable to females 

/ o 9 9 <j 9 

only, as : “a sister”; “Egypt”; cl/oU “pregnant” (vide also 

§ XIX (/) ); yu “barren ” ; ” raenstruous.” ^ 

9 

2. The name of winds, fire, wine, as ; “a strong or stormy wind, 

also flatulence ’ ’ : “ North Wind ’ ’ (but Shimal^^ “ the North, or the left- 

9 ' 9 o^ 9 ^ 9^ ^ 9 9 ^^^ 

hand side®”): ;U “fire”: “wine”: or “wine”: 


and etc., etc., “Hell.” 

9^ 9 ^9^0 

3. The double of the body, as: “hand”; “eye ’; 

9.0 w 

“ shoulder” ; cU.; “ foot” ; and also 4 ^ “ tooth” (there are an even num- 
ber) are feminine. 

Remark, — These, besides the dual, make their plural or Jl^f, as : 

9 9 9 9 9 

‘ ‘ feet ” ; ^ if “ ears ’ ’ (sing, ). 


9(r^ >' 9y'^ 

1 Because - isy are all feminine. 

In Persian, and in colloquial Arabic, the feminines are used. 

9 

^ The principal direction is the Eaist or 
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4. Collective Nouns that denote living objects destitute of reason and 
that do not admit of the g of unity to indicate an individual, are generally 

feminine, as: “ horse- kind,’’ Jjt “ camels.” Those that do take the 

S, are either ma.sculine or feminine,^ as : ^ the dove or pigeon tribe ; 

^ ft , " 

j/oUfli. “a single dove or pigeon”: “people” is masc. and fern. Vide 

also under Collective nouns. 

5. All broken plurals are collective nouns (while regular plurals are not), 
and are therefore grammatically feminine (though in some cases they may be 
qualified by a masculine adjective). 

8 . 

(d) A considerable number are Feminine by usage, as: “a staff, 

fo fy 

rod”; ^ “a well”; “a house” ; “fire” etc., etc. 

Remark. — Some grammarians state, that things that the Arabs dislike, 
or that are injurious, they have made feminine; while things they love they 

have made masculine. Hence “ the sun ” is feminine, while “a 

moon ” is masculine. 

Firdaws “Heaven” is masculine ; but “ Heaven,” and^U^ 

“ sky ” are feminine hy form. 

[e) Of Common Gender are : — 

1. Those collective nouns, chiefly denoting animals and plants, from 

which a ‘noun of unity’ can be formed, as: cattle”; “grass- 

Po^ 

hoppers or locusts ’ ’ ; ‘ ‘ trees ” ; ^ ” dates, ’ ’ These are masculine by 

form but feminine by signification “ totality ’ ’). Vide also Collective 

Nouns. 

2. The names of the letters of the alphabet. (These are usually 
feminine). 

Po^ P ^ P^P 

3. Words regarded merely as such: is masculine, while or aaI 

is feminine. 

4. A considerable number of nouns incapable of classification, as : 

p^j ^ PiPi P PoP p 

^ “peace”; “ a ladder ”; ‘‘bazaar, market, street”; 

P Po 

“ barley”; wo;| “ a hare” (gen. fern.); “ path, road.” 

^ But ^Uoi. used for a single pigeon, is masculine. 
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§ XIX. Formation of the Feminine from the Masculine. 

(a) The ordinary method is by suffixing J (plural as: masc., 

iker,’^ fern.: Ax>ji>aR>j fem. ‘‘served”; <u^ ^ muUahimaV*^ 

3used.” 

Remark, — 4^ before J becomes t, as: “a youth,” iUi “ a young 


(6) (1) Adjectives of the measure become as : “drunk,” 

^ ij 9 ^ Q ^ ^ Q ^ 9 ^ * 

‘‘an old dotard,” fern, •, *yUil.ix “timid,” fern. 


9 9 

(2) But (with iawi/;iw) and 4*)^ make their feminines in the usual 

9 ^ 9^ ^ u* 9 ^ ij9 9 ^ ^ft9 

as: “ repentant,” fern.; “ naked,” fern. 

9 ^ 

(c) (1) Jbiif as a superlative (when defined by the article or a following 

y- cf 9(j ^ 9 ^ 

ive) becomes t^W,* as: “small”) masc. “ smallest,” fern. 

9 9^c^ 9 

»; “great”) masc. “ greatest,” fern. 

✓ 

9 < 9 9 ^q 

[2) But «-Uif denoting colour or defect has for its feminine « as : 

9^ ^ 9 ^ 9 Cf 9 < o" 

ite,” fern. “chestnut, red-haired,” fern. ^1^5 ^ 

9^ O" 9^ * 9^ 

le,” fern. \ 4j^f “ a white leper,” fern. 

d) J>Ai when it equals cJUb* (tr. or intr.), and is a predicate to or 
hed to a substantive singular, makes no change for the feminine, as: 
sxjf “ a contented girl.” 


It is incorrect in Arabic to write this ii as though even in the Quran such 
jraphy occurs. 

9^9 ' 

Broken plural JUfli f. Vide also § XIV (d) and (g). 

9 <,9 

Plural for both genders ju;. The feminine of the dual changes hamzah into 
5 § XXI {^) Remark. 
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But when it equals or if no substantive (or pronoun) is 

/ 9^ 

expressed, takes the feminine as masc. a riding animal, camel ” ; 
fern. 

Remark. — The plurals are the regular feminine and masculine plurals. 

(e) Vice versa, when it equals and is under the same condi- 

^ 9 * /o ^ o 

tions as Jy»i makes.no change for the feminine, as : i[;^l ‘‘ a wounded 

woman’'; “a murdered daughter.” 

But JUiij when it equals JUli, or is an ordinary adjective, takes the 

^ ^ 9 9 ^ 9 

usual S, as : ** intercessor,” fern. ** sick ”, fern, 


Remark, — These take the regular feminine and masculine plurals. 

9 

(/) Those adjectives or participles of the measure cUb* that apply to females 
only, make no change \vide XVTII (c) 1], when they indicate some permanency, 

9 9 ^ f , 9 9 

as: “divorcee” fern., (but “pregnant”; 

^ ^ 9 ^ * 

“giving suck ” etc. But IAc “she will he divorced to-morrow.” 

9 9 ^ , 

Remark. — These form the plural regularly in «a*i — , as : olUU.. 


§ XX. Note on final %. 

9o 

(a) In derived and primitive nouns it often forms a feminine®, as; 

9e>0 

“boy,” fern. Alfil) “girl.” 


1 When the Noun of Instrument is an intensive adjective [ § IX (6)] it is governed by 
9 9 ' 9 ' 

the same rules es J^Af and 

« In verbs, it is csi, as: “she struck.” In Persian, the final servile 5 of 

Arabic nouns is generally written vAi ; some words are written with ci> only, and 
some either with va^ or S, indiscriminately. Occasionally, in Persian (and Urdu), there 

is a difference in meaning between the two, as: *aqlda ** religious belief (gener- 

ally) * * ; *aql4at “ belief in a particular saint, etc.” ; Aj>iu ta'ziya the representa- 
tion of the shrine of Hasan and Husayn,** and ta^ziyat “ condolence.** 
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(6) It forms the noun of unity, as : yi ** dates,” a date.” 

(c) It sometimes distinguishes a singular from a broken plural, as : 

‘‘ a she-cat,” pi.; iau-o “a copy, recipe,” pi. “village,” 


o 9 


^9 




jfjS pi. ; iitoj “ a rarity,” v-aapj or i-WUu pi. ; “ an animal ” (specially a 

^ ^ 0 j 6^ 0 fi ^ 0 9 9 P ^ 

beast of burden), pi.; ^'axsu^ “a volume,” vi5i»w> or pi.; 

0 

^ '' ^^0 9 0 Q 0 * 

“ garden,” and and pis. 

(dJ) Vice versa^ it sometimes distinguishes a plural noun from a singular 

0 fi ^0 90 0 90 0 

chjb* or Jbi, or else a feminine collective, as: “travellers”; 

“ dwellers on the banks and drinkers of the waters of the same stream ”; 

9 ^0 9 'Si 0 9 S 0 

JUa. “a camel-leader (driver),” pi. camel-leaders”; ejUaai. “ horse- 

9 Si 0 / ^ 

dealer,” pl. AiUaA. ‘‘ horse-dealers ^U| “ a leader in prayer, etc.,” pL 

9 0 0 ^ 9^^ 9^ fj 9 

A^f; “atom-cat,” pl. “tom-cats”; the “ Sufis. ^ ” 


90 


(e) It forms substantives from participles, as: iiU “water-channel” : 


“ a claim; summoning; missionary work,” 

90 0 0 9 0^ 

(/) It corroborates a plural, as: Aiil^ or ” metal-polishers,” pl. 

9 S0 900 0 9 0 0^ 90 00 

of and ojhoy “ a Pharoah,” pl. Aiu^iy. 

✓ ✓ 

90 S0 90 0 

(g) It emphasizes intensive adjectives or nouns, as : etc. Vide 

§ XV (6). 

(A) It is used as a compensation for a letter dropped, radical or servile, 

90' 90' 90 9 **0 9 0 00 9 <0 0 

as: ^3= weight”; = for “taking out”; 

0 ^ 0^0 

900 9 ^ 

A»U| (for ) ‘ ‘ giving help." 


^ Vide Relative Adjective. 
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§ XXL Declension of Nouns. 

(a) Arabic nouns have usually three cases, Nominative, Genitive and 
Accusative. They have three numbers. Singular ( ), Dual ( ), and 

' o' 

Plural ( ). The tanmn marks the indefinite, and the short final vowel 
the definite noun, as : — 

The Singular ).^ 


Jfo' 




Indefinite 
(SjO ). 

Jf " 


Definite * 

( iijM ). 


Definite, 
with Pronouns. 




Gen. 


/ o 


vjUy “ A book.” 

v^lXdf The book. 

”^h^“His book. 

book. 

kitdb””. 

al-kitdb^. 

kitdbuh^. 

kitdb-%. 


< C" 



wur, 




# ' 




kitab'”. 

aUkitdbK 

kitdbihK 

kitdb-l. 


^ o* 



Lur 


iuiir 





^ <*» 

Utdb'^”. 

aUkitdb^, 

kitdbah^. 

9 9 O' 

kilab'i, 

P 9 


A word in the Nominative is called in the Genitive or 

Jf ^ O' ^ ^ O" 

: and in the Accusative 

(6) A noun with three cases as above is called a Triptote, or by Arab 
grammarians, ‘ ' declinable.” Every noun that has Jjl in the nomina- 

tive is a triptote. Every noun (undefined) that has > in the nomina- 

tive is a Diptote ) ; vide. (/). 

# " 

p P0^ ^ * p' 

(c) The words ‘‘father”; ‘‘brother”; ji “possessor”; ^ 

9 ^ P^ P X 

‘ * mouth ’ ’ ^ “ father-in-law ’ ’ ; and ^ ‘ ‘ thing, vagina, ’ ’ are declined 

with long vowels when in construction with a noun or with an affixed 


1 Indians and Persians generally say 

2 t.e. when defined by the Article, by Suffixed Pronouns, or by a following Genitive, 

9 9 ^ 9^ ✓ o 

as : (JL^ yi - Jlayif etc. etc. 
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» , 


pronoun other than “ my,” as : “ his father ” ; ixjJ “ of the father 

of Zayd.” This is a survival of the ancient declension. 

{d) The noun son,” between the name of the son and the father. 


9 , 


drops its hammh^ and the proper name preceding it loses its tanmn^ as : ^3 




Zayd^ MmH’* **Zayd the Son of *Amr.” But if the word 
happens to begin a line, the Jiamzah is not dropped. It is also not dropped 

tj y ^ ij ^ * 

when is used predicatively , as : 4 ^ “ Zayd is the son of ‘ Amr.” 

In *1^1 the hamzah of is always dropped. 


A weak radical, with or without tanwin at the end ( ) , of 

<? 

course affects the case-ending, vide (^). 

Remark .— Thei word is also used for “one of a pair, a fellow to,” as : 

i ' < 

jUi ( jjk. 

^ 9 f ^ 

(/) Imperfbotly declined Nouns yi ). Some nouns are im- 

perfectly declined, i.e. they do not admit of the tanmn. These take zammah 

) in the nominative, and fathah in both the genitive and the 

accusative, singular or plural. Such are called Diptotes.^ 

All Diptotes when rendered definite by the Article, or a Possessive Suffix , 
or a following Genitive, are treated as Triptotes, i,e, they take kasrah instead of 

.A 

fathah, as : (def. with al) “ for the very great persons,” (but yKJI indef.) ; 


(def. without al) “ for the very great ones of the people.” 

(g) Some proper names are triptotes, as: *>^aR.>o ; others, diptotes, as : 
‘Ujxf, Some again always require the article, as: 


(h) Nouns ending in cdif maqsUrak have only the one ‘ case, as : 
Musa ; (fern, of ). 


1 Words that havo only one case like or joined to ^ “ my,** 

are not considered ^ayr^ munmrif^^ or indeclinable ** ; nor are the regular masculine 
and feminine plurals considered diptotes, nor the plural of nor words like^^li^ though 

they h^ve two oases. 
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fc/ 

(*■) The Dual ( ). 


Masculine ). 


Nona. kitahdn' “ two books.’ 

MtabaynK 


Gen. 

Dat 


Feminine ( ). 


Norn. e;U$:JU maliJcatan^ “ two queens.’ 

Gen.] 

Dat. 


maUi 


malikataynK 


In construction, or when followed by an affixed pronoun, the is 
dropped, as; “ the two books of Zayd” ; {j^ ft kitdbay-h* 

“ in his two books.” 

Remark . — If a noun ends in alif mamdudah followed by a servile hamzah 

^ ^ o ^ 

(si ), the hamzah becomes j in the dual, as: “two deserts” 

0 ^ ^ ij ^ ^ o 

(from sf “ two black women.” 


(j) Regular, or Sane, Plural ( ^U)f 


Masculine 


Nom. kdtibun^. 

Gen. > ^ 

Acc. 


[5.3 


kdlibm^. 


Feminine 




Nom.^ oWUe malikdt^^. 
>* 

Gen. 

Dat. 


1. "i ^ 

i 

b. W " 


lilvo malikdt '^^. 


The masc. and, fern, dual, and the masc. plural, make no change for the 
definite form except prefixing J(. 

(k) A final weak radical aflFects the case endings. 

The word qdz^^ (indefinite) “a Qazi ” (from ” to decide, 

finish ”) , is on the measure cUli : its proper forms for the nominative and 

C - C - . . . V 

genitive would be qd^iy^^ Mid. qdziy'***; and with the definite articre, 

the nominative and genitive would be aUqdziy^ and nl-qdziy\ 

“ ^ 0 ^ 

But these sounds are considered uneuphonious ( ),^' so they become 


1 The h ( S ^ of the feminine singular becomes < ( d# ) when followed by an affixed 
pronoun. 

t.0 

^ If the were muahaddad, as in the sound would not be uneuphopious. 
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for both oases, with the tanmn and without it al-qaz%. 

As foitlmh ^ over a yd that is preceded by a hasrah is not considered un- 
euphonious, the accusative is regular, viz. qdziy^^ and ahqdziy^. 

With the affixed pronouns, the Nom. and Gen. become qdzt-h*; and the 

Aco, qdziy*^-h^. Only the definite form of such words (without the 

article) is found in Persian and Urdu. The regular masculine plural is 

^ 9 * ^ y. 

Nom. and Gen. 


( 1 ) Similarly, '‘a youth” (from “to be young”), 




is on the measure J*#, standing for fatay^^, and al-fatco is for 
al-fatay^. Consequently, according to the rules of permutation or Arab 

euphony, there is no change for case : all three cases in the singular are 

^ ^ ^ ** 

and Their declension is virtual ( ), not expressed ( The 

9 ^ 0 ^ 9^0 

broken plurals and are regularly declined. 

(m) So too b; “ usury or interest” (from bj - “ to increase,” intr.), 

and “satisfaction with” (from on the measure and 

9 ^ / X 

stand for ribavf*^ and^/«; rizaw^” ; they, 4^00, make no change for case. 

(n) Words like Uax and follow the same rule. 

(o) The present participle of all derived forms whose final radical is ^ 

or have the terminations of while the passive participle will be 

like 4^ - The broken plural of words like and make and 

in the Nom. and Gen. Sing., and and ^^0, Sing. 


1 But if the ^ (or a j ) were preceded by a fatliah^ the ^ (or ^ ) would become 

if 

alif, Arabs say that fatfyah is the most euphonious ( ) of the short vowels. 

2 Note the absence of the dots under ^ to indicate alif maqmrah. In the Quran 

however, the dots are omitted under every ya. With the affixed pronoun, alif maqsurah 

9 ^ ^ 

becomes alif fuawilah for all cases, as ; 
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Remark . — Nouns like ^ - u^ii and are called jaIx> j^j^ax/o 

“declined but with the final vowels understood/’ 

(p) The Regular Masculine Plural is used for: — 

(i) Participles making their feminine in 8 and signifying rational beings. 

(ii) Proper names of men, provided they consist of one word (and are 

not compound as aJJ| ), and do not end in ^ : and also diminutives of such 


(iii) Diminutives of masculines that denote rational beings, 

(iv) Relative adjectives in ^ (qualifying a masculine plural). 

(v) The elative cWf with comp, or sup. meaning, as: for 

Remark /. — It cannot be used for adjectives of the measures and 

✓ 

when these are of common gender (i,e. when they do not admit of the 
feminine S; [vide Intensive Adjectives (3) and (4)]. 

//.—Adjectives admit of the sound masc. pi. , only when they 
qualify substantives denoting rational beings. 

(vi) JUi when it denotes profession, as: “carpenter,” pi. 

9 ^ XX 

(also * 

X -?X 

(vii) There are a few exceptions to the above rule,* viz.: “ sons”; 

X 0-^0 9 

“ members of a family ” (also “ fit ”) ; “ possessed of,” pi. and 

9 ' /"x / /x X X 9 (/ 

“world,” “ the universe ” ; “land earth,” and 

(more commonly * ) ; fw ‘‘ a year,” pi. ® “ years,” and some 

others. 


X / o ' u > 

1 The plural forms ®tc., are not the plural of jJ^ and (which 

X ^ XX 

is )iAcr and 

^ A peculiar form. In Persian 

s The oblique case is used in Persian (of course without the final vowel). 
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Remark . — As with the dual, vide (i), the c; of the regular plural dis- 
appears in construction. 

(q) The Regular Feminine Plural is used for : — 

(i) Feminine proper names. 

(ii) Masculine proper names ending in S. 

(iii) All feminines ending in j, as: tailoresses” ( sing. ). 

(iv) The feminine superlative ( of masc. lJU#[ ). (The fern, broken 
plural is tUill ). 

(v) The feminine (of cUif when it expresses colour or defect). 

(Plural, both genders cw.) 

(vi) Names of the months. 

(vii) Letters of the Alphabet. 

(viii) Verbal nouns of the derived forms when used in a concrete sense 

S o 9 u 

and all fern. vl. nouns. (Stem II has also a pi. and Stem IV 

(ix) Diminutives for things, or for irrational animals. 

(x) Foreign words even when they denote males as; ( ^lifT.); 

(P.) nightingales ” ; ci)U(yUl3 ^ 

✓ ✓ 

(xi) Feminine adjectives, the masculine of which has a sound plural. 

(xii) Verbal adjectives that are used in the plural as substantives, 

as : 

9 yo9 

(xiii) Feminine nouns in and — , as: “pregnant,” pi. 

y 9 9 y 9 y iy y 9 y y (j 

“ memory ”, pi. pi. (also br. pi. 

etc.). 

(xiv) It is often used for neuter nouns®, even when the singular does not 

9 ^ y 9 ^ 

end in ii, as: masc. a “Turkish bath,” pi. ukUUo^; (com.) 

9 y y 

‘ ‘ heaven ’ ’ pi. vide (xiii). These have no broken plural. 

1 In Persian (if, 

2 In Persian 

8 Imitated by Persians in such Persian words as: 

Indians even say (vulg.) “letters’* (for the plural of the Hindi ), ““** 

"ruins.” 

* Vide § XXII (o) (x). 
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(xv) A few masculine nouns that have no broken plural take the regular 
feminine plural, as: ‘ ‘ an animal, a living thing,” pi. 

Remark. — The Regvlar Feminine Plural is sometimes accompanied by 
a change in the short vowels, as: “a charge, attack”, pi. 

9 9 ^ ^9 ^^9 9 

** a room,” pi. and ct»l^auh.. 


§ XXII. Diptotes. 

(a) The following classes are Diptotes : — 

(i) Proper names of more than three letters that are feminine, or that 

9 ^ < 9 ^ ^9 


end in », masc. or fern., as: (a woman’s name) ; (a man’s name) ; 

^ ''O 

“ Mecca ” ; w;ac a scorpion,” but ‘Aqrab ” (a man’s name). 

(ii) Foreign proper names of more than three letters, or foreign triliteral 

999 9 ^^^. 

names with the second letter moveable, as : 

(iii) Feminine Arabic proper names that are triliteral and have the 

9(j 9<j 


second letter sdkin, may or may not be fully declined, as: or aU (a 

9o / o 

woman’s name); but “ Egypt,” and ” acity.” But such as have 


9^ # 

the 2nd radical mutalmrrik are diptotes, as : ‘‘ Hell.” 

^ ^9 

Remark. — is the same in all cases: vide § XXI (/) to (n), 
is declinable, although foreign; because the second letter is sdkin. 

9^9 

(iv) Any proper names that are corruptions, as : Zufar^, corruption of 

Zdfir^^. 

9^ o" 

(v) Proper names that are on the form of any part of a verb, as.^A^f 

9 O' 9^9^ 9^^ 

(on cUif “ I do ”) ; ‘ ‘ he increases ” ) ; “ Jerusalem.” 

9 9 ^o9 

(vi) All proper names ending in e>l — , as : and compound proper 

9 - O' 

names of one word, as : 

9 -'o' / -"o" 

(vii) All adjectives of the measure of cUif (but not cUif ). [The feminine 

9 O' 9^ 9 O' 9- 9 

of (JUif as a superlative is plural Ji^f ; but the pl.^^i-f is an exception]. 

O' 

But dL«;t “widower,” fern iU;f. 
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9 

(viii) Those adjectives of the measure that have as a feminine 
as: “thirsty,” fern. (but ^yb^, “naked” fem. and 

“table companion,” fem- 

(ix) Distributive or collective numerals from I to 4, as : * 3 Uf or 

p ^ ' 

“ by ones,'’ etc. (but “ units ”). 

(x) All nouns in in which the final hamzah is zadd [i.e. not changed 

from or j as in and not radical, as : (name of a district)]. But 

p 

“water” is declinable because its hamzah is not zd%d\ and in 
the ^ has been changed from j ; it is fem. when it means “sky,” but 

figuratively when it means “rain” etc. it ismasc. ; it was originally ; 

P^ 9 

SO too was jUj, 

9 sn ' 9^9 

In such broken plurals as “friends,” and “martyrs,” the 

hamzah is mdd, but in names,” the hamzah is not zddd, 

o9 

Remark, — “pregnant ” has no masculine form. 

(xi) Broken plurals that have two or more letters after a servile alif, as : 

9 ^ P^ 9 .. 9 

(pi. of (P^- (P^- (pi. of ; 

9 , 9 ^ ^ 

(pl- of ). If however a i is added to such a plural form, the 

noun is declined, as: ( ph of cit^) “ money-changers.” 

✓ 

(xii) The numerals ending in S when they stand also as pure numbers, 
9 o 9^ 

as : three is the half of six. ’ ’ 

9^9 P^^ 9^9 P 

(xiii) The broken plurals J^f (from JjJ “first”) and j^l (from ySi^f 
“other ”). 

(6) All Dip totes that have Jt, or a possessive suffix, or are a mwza/, 
become Triptotes. 

(c) The regular masculine and feminine plural, and the dual, have 
only two cases, but are not diptotes; they never become tripotes; also the 
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feminine plural takes ianwin. The plural ofjiis not a diptote nor suet 
words as or 

(d) Feminine nouns and broken plurals that end in or — , are the same 

in all cases and have no tanmn, as : isj^. “ good news’’ ; presents ; 

“sick men”; jti® “virgins.” 

^ i 

Remark . — Those in which the alif maqsurah is radical (as in 
“guidance” for are exceptions. 

§ XXIII. Broken, Inner, ^ or Irregular Plurals. 

(а) These are so irregular and various that no rules can greatly 
assist the memory. Though irregular, some measures are more common 
than others. Only after some proficiency in Arabic has been attained should 
the tables of forms for broken plurals given in the grammars, be studied. 

As a rule, the Broken Plurals are given in the dictionaries: 

when omitted, it is to be presumed that the word either has no plural or has a 
regular plural. Some nouns have more than one broken plural ; in this case 
the plurals have usually different meanings ; i,e, when a noun has several 
meanings in the singular, it usually has a different form of broken plural for 

each, as: oJj “ a boy, a son, ” pis. lytJJ, “ boys,'’ and jJI,! “ sons or descen- 

✓ 

dants” : “eye, chief, spring of water, the letter (which resembles 

an eye), pis. ^ “eyes”; vijUcf “chiefs”; “springs”; cdUjjx 

“ letters 

Many forms seem to be derived from obsolete singulars and not from 
those in use. 

(б) Some words have the regular masculine or feminine plural as well as 
one or more broken plurals. 

(c) The irregular plurals are collective nouns and are therefore usually 
feminine, even when they are the plural of masculine words : they are 
declined like the singular, triptote or diptote. The sound plurals indicate 
distinct individuals. 

1 So called by German scholars as the change for the plural takes place within the 
body of the word. 

o’ 

^ This form (Jaif is generally used for limbs, etc. 
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(d) Arabs count two kinds of broken plurals, ‘Hhe Plural op Paucity 

^5 m ^ it ^ 

( )/’ and “the Plural of Multitude ” ( ^ii)| ).” 

The former has four measures, mentioned in the following Persian 
couplet : — 

.. O'' ^ it' ^ 

AU#f j j tUlf ^ f) viJi {4-;^ 

All other broken plurals are Plurals of Multitude. 


Plurals of Paucity are : — 


^ / ^iff ^ O ^ it ' 

(i) JUif,* as : “ feet,” sing, cU.j ; the dual could also be used : 

^ 9o' 9 99 

“ a letter ” ; vi^f “some few letters ” ; (but “ many letters ”). 

9 9 tt 

(ii) as: “some boys,” sing, (but e>UJi^ “ many boys ”). 


/*' ij' ^ / Qtt f ^ 9 it * 

(iii) as: ** medicines,” sing. “medicine”: “a few 

9 t. f 

drinks ” from “ a drinkable ” (but “ many drinks ”). This form 
only occurs in words that have the penulUmate letter a long vowel. 

9 ttQtt 9 ^ it ^ it 9 

(iv) JUif, as: “orders,” sing. r^- This form may be either a 

plural of paucity or a plural of multitude. 

^ 9i^^ 9 ^ ittf 

Remark. — cUif and J^t can have, on the ordinary measure of quadri- 

9 9 ^ 

literals (i.e. and a second plural formed, which is then a plural 

of multitude. 

(e) The Plural of Paucity expresses any number from three to ten ^inclu- 
sive; it cannot, for instance, express 2 nor 11. The plural of multitude 
denotes any number from ten ^ to infinity. 

o ^ o^-c 9 Q ^ 

Some nouns have a Double Plural ( {,*^1 ^ ), and such a plural 
cannot be less than 9 (or 10). ‘ Vide ’ (m). 

{/) (1) The Reoulab Masculine Plural is a Plural of Multitude 

✓ it9 o^it** ^ ✓ o" itt' 

when it denotes definite things, whether Jf is prefixed or not, as : iHj 


9 9 it' 

1 This form is generally used for limbs, etc. 

2 Or according to some grammarians ‘nine/ 

t Or according to some grammarians from eleven. 
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^ if I ^ i»^ t *Hf 

f*A ‘ certainly the Believers are happy who humblec 

themselve in their prayers : here being definite, is a plural of multi 

tude, while though without Jf agrees with a definite subject and U 

therefore also definite. 


(2) The Regular Feminine Plural is a Plural of Paucity, unless it 
happens that a noun has only one form of plural, as : “ tree-kind,” 

^ ^ ^ ^ O ' f ^ ^ ^ 4 

“ a tree,” ** some few trees,” ^1*^1 ^ “ trees : “ a sign,” 

“ few signs ” ; “ many signs.” 

(g) The regular feminine plurals and the plural of paucity denote 
several individuals^ while the broken plurals denote a class. 

(h) If a noun has only one form of plural it has no restriction as to 
paucity or multitude. 

(i) Broken plurals are, for neuters invariably, and for masculines usually, 
treated as singular feminine (collective) nouns, and usually take theii 
adjectives in the singular feminine. They may, however, be qualified by a 

i f4 ^ f 40 fit ^ ^ f 

broken plural, as: JU; (or )“ noble men,” as well as by 

the regular plural, especially if the noun denotes rational beings, as; jiiOl 
or .iUspJl cliiWf “the good horses”; 


^^9 f9 

‘‘ fat cows ” : ” shining pearls.” 

An adjective in the broken plural cannot, however, qualify an abstract 

ify / P ^if0 9 ^ ^ P ^(ff f if 9 ^ 9 ^ ^ 

noun, as ; (and not jUif), but we can say 

(/) There are three forms® of broken plural : (i) Those that add a» letter 


A 9- 


P ^ 


or letters to the singular, as; a ‘‘man,” pi. J^) “men”; Jb< 


“property,” pi. ^><1; (ii) those that reject a letter or letters, as: wUf 

P9 9 P f 40 P9 9 

“ a book,” pi. “ a ship,” pL : (iii) those that change the 


1 Many or few, as this measure is common to paucity and multitude, vide (d) (iv). 

2 There is no special feminine form for broken plurals of adjectives. 
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eowels only, as ; “ a lion,’* pi. (also >^f) *Mions”; “great,** 

/ ^ f 

pi. (also ). 

(A:) Broken plural of Quadrilitbrals and Quinqublitbrals (not 
primitive). Examples: “jewels/* pi. (pi. of pi. 

“ any conveyance, ship, riding animal, etc.,** pi. “ letter,** pi. 

9 ^ ^ ^ ^ f 9 ^ ^ ^ ij 9 ^ ^ fi ^ i^9 

; (^UtJU “emperor,** pi. ^Ui© << key,*’ pi. e^Uu^ (Per- 

9 ^9 9 ^ 

jian^) “garden,” pi. “magazine,** pi. v*)3^*u©, 

( l ) Broken plural of primitive Quinqublitbrals, etc. (exclusive of 
md the long vowels). As in the case of the Diminutive [vide § XVII (c) 

5)], all letters beyond the fourth are first cut olBf, as : «.^4Ux: nightingale,* * 

9 ^ ^ ^ 9,f^^ 9 

)I. “spider,” pi. vi'lifi : the rejected radical is generally 

he last. But foreign words, quadriliteral or quinqueliteral, if they begin 

9>^ 9 o^c» ✓ 

i^ith alif, are on the measure AUif, otherwise aUW, as : pi. ^fji; 

if -«'x» Jf ^ 9^0^ p ^ /«/► 

^Uif, pi. ixfilif ; cU^t, pi. «jjUf ; pi, ^bi. 

^ ^ ^ 

^ 9 (jy 

Remark, — Note, too, such plurals as pi. of *llt 

fj9 9 ^ ^(j9 

( m ) Plurals of Plurals ( ^ >»»Jl ). 

(1) These are formed on the measure of quadriliterals and quinque- 

55 .» 9 #» 

iterals, and indicate a large number, as: iUu^i “the dogs of the 

* 9 ^ 0 

quarter,” but ^yi\ “the dogs of Arabia,** Examples: Jy “say- 

P y 9^0 

ng**; pi. Jlyt “some few sayings’*; pi. of pi. “ many sayings ” : 

0 

f it9 P * <'0 9 ^ yy P^ 0 0 

“ipillar * ’ ; pi. oljJ>f; pi. of pi. “a hand**; dual “two 


P^0 9 
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hands** 

many 

books 


; pi. ^ ‘‘some few hands*'; pi. of pi. 

hands, also assistance, benefits*’: “ a book ” ; pi. vJsud^ 

” ; pi. ‘‘ many books ” : ‘*a city *' ; pi. eitXx; pi. of pi. 


/ ^ " 


‘Vide’ (e). 

(2) Sometimes the regular feminine plural is suffixed to the broken 
plural of a neuter noun, as : “road ” ; pi. ; 


*99 

pi. of pi. 

(n) Irregular Plurals. The following are quite irregular, or are 
formed from obsolete singulars ; — 

“mother,” pi. 

^ “ mouth,” pi. Wyf “ mouths ; rumour.** 

^Vc “ water,” pi. or 

itj'ol “ woman,” pi. or or women.” 

^ 9 ^ 9 *9 ^ *44 

“ man,” pi. or (and pi. of pi. ). 

* 

(o) Examples op Broken Plurals formed by adding a Letter : — 

S * * 9 * 

(1) (JUa^ jdbal^^ “a mountain,” pi. 

P 9 * 

rajuV^'^ ‘ ‘ a man ’ * ) > 

> ' > pi. Jhj rijal^^. 

CAa.|;* rdjil^^ “ a footman *’ ) 

P P 44 

rlh*^ “a strong wind,” pi. ^yriydh^^. 


1 In Persian always and 

^ Not a plural of paucity. 

*• ^ 44 ^ 

B But UUjIo met. ‘‘road,” has a pi, 

* AUo : other plurals of << footman ” are JL; - ilU.; - - a>^). 
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^ ^<0 0 

“ a foot,” 

pi. arjvl^*.^ 


fi 9 S 

(2) malik*^ a king,” 

,, muluk^'^. 


jT 99 

wJi qalb^^ “ a heart,” 

,, qulUb^^. 


9 99 

“ a lesson,” 

,, durus^^. 

/ 0- 

^ 99 

hayV*^ ''a house,” 

,, huyuV^*, 


9 0U0 

(3) nahr^^ “river,” 

,, anhdr^^. 


9 000 

clii fad^^ a ** kindness,” 

,, afml**. 

s> ^ ^ ^ 

9 0 0 0 

shajarat^*^ “ a tree,” 

^ ashjdr^^, * 


9 0O0 

“ colour,” 

,, e^lPf aliodn^*. 

>> 

9 00* 

rwA*** “ soul,” 

,, ariuah*^^. 


900' 

JU maZ**** “ property,” 

,, Jly^f amiudl^^. 

iT X 

9 00^ 

JU.^i*** “state, condition,” ,, Jtj^f dhtvdl^^^ 


9 00 ^ 

656“” ‘ * door, ’ ’ 

,, ahivdb^^. 


90 O0 

(4) raghlf*^ “ loaf,” 

M arghifat^^. 


90 00 

janah^^ ‘ * a wing, ’ ’ 

Aad^f ajnihat^^. 

fi ^ ^ 

90 O' 

^Uiai. huaan^'^ ‘‘ a horse,” 

AXAA.f ahainat*^. 


9000 

sildk^^ ” weapons,” 

,, AaJA^f aaliJmt^'^^ 

( p) Examples op Bbokbe Plurals that Reject a Letter or Letters : — 


999 

(1) Mtab^^ “a book,” 

pi. huivh^^. 

i Plural of paucity. 


2 In Persian ahajara. Shajarat^^ vai»lym«^, the reg. fem. pL, is a plural of paucity. 

P ^ 0 

8 tree-kind.* 


fi 0 ^ ^ 0 ^ 


4 But plural of UIm^, 


4 In Persian arghifo, ajnthka, etc. These are, in Arabic, all plurals of paucity. 
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mad^nat*^** “a city,” 
saftnat^^ ‘ ‘ a ship,” 

jfy 

qaryat^^ “a village,” 
hirkat^^ ‘‘pool,” etc., 


pi. mudun^^. 

^ sy 

u sufun ^^, 

^ s 

„ is ^ qura ”.^ 

M hurak ^^. 


^CJ5 

^Umillat^^ “nation,” etc., ,, cLU 


(g) Examples op Broken Plurals that Change a Vowel : — 
kanm^^ “ kind,” pi. kirdm^^. 


sawt^^ “ lash, whip for 
flogging,” 


siydV *^^ 


aaad^^ “ lion,” 


vxdad^^ “ son, boy,” 


l^dshab^^ “ wood,” 


jf 

falak*^ “sky,” 


^9 ' 

,, usud *^^. 

^ i .9 
// 9 

,, l ^ ushuh ^^. 
/ // 

,, fuluk ^^.^ 


(r) The following may be considered Regular : — 

^^ft9 fi^9 

(1) The singular <>3^5 may always have as one of its plurals tW, as: 

^^9 6^9 ^^9 

“ a rarity,” pi. viUJ; <xJU-^<<a sentence,” pi. cU®^; “followers of 

f ^9 

a particular prophet,” pi. ^f. 


9 ^ 9 99 ^ ' 

(2) The singular generally has as one plural tUi, as : ” a. book, ” 

9 99 9 0 99 9 9 0 999 0 

pl. “ a wall,” pi. ; ;Ua. “ adonkey,” pi. 

9 0 0 999 ^ 

But the plural of sahab^^ “cloud,” is also of the form cUi, viz. 

^99 


I Also 5ar2/Sf“**=plural of paucity, vide (/). 

9q9 9 0<j 9 ^U0 

* The plurals or boys ** ; but “ offspring, descendants.** 

0 

90 ^ 

8 Also w^lbf plural of paucity. 
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(3) The plural JIa5 has always its singular as; “a trader,*’ 
pl, ^Uv>; ^U. ‘‘Governor,” pi. cUU, pi. JUx*; cIaU. “ignorant,” 

However, the singular cUb'^ may have other forms of plural, as: 

^ ^ 9^9 ^ ^ 9 ^^9 9^9 

pi. [as well as vidt (4)] : « learned ’ * has ^UU and 

and the regular masculine plural 

(4) When cicU'^ without a weak letter, is an irrational or a neuter 

✓ 

9 9 ^ 

substantive, one of its plurals mat/ always be lUi^, as: lUU “a governing 


y ^ 9 ^ 9<»i 9 9^ 

word (in grammar),” pi. cUl^, but “a Viceroy,” pi. 

9 ^ ^ 9 ^ ^ ^ ^ 9 ^ 

“eye-brow,” pi. “Cavalier,” pi. “ witness,” pi. 

^ 9 9q99 ^ ^ 9 ^ 9 ^ ^ 

(and and ) ; but “ a proof, sign,” pi. A4f^. 

> /- 

(5) The measure ‘XJUli has, without restriction of-meaning etc., always one 

9 9 ^ ^ 9 ^4^ 9<^ ^ 

plural as : “a rule, a capital city,’* pi. “margin, 

marginal note,” pi. i^\y^ (Norn, and Gen. hawashiy, Acc. hawasMy^); 

9^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 9 if ^ ^ ^ ^ 

or “ gut,” pi. or ; ^ 9 ]) “ angle,” pi. (S 9 hJ (and biji) zawdyd ®). 

9^^*' 9 ^ 

(6) The 'plural Abb must have as its singular a verbal adjective as : 

9 ^.^^ 9 , 9 9 

“ school- boys, ” sing, “seekings,” but tullab^^ and rarely 

9 ' 

tilldb*^” ‘ ‘ seekere ’ ’ ; also adult students) .* 

<9 ^ 

1 Also : the reg. metsc. and fem. pis. of all participles may be used. 

9 

9 ' 

* Also the plural of 4Xc;b “ a woman past the age of child-bearing, an oldish 
woman.*’ 

8 All three cases the same. 

9^^ 9 

* Incorrectly amongst Indians and Persians ^ULb : this measure does not exist in 

/ X 

Arabic from tyJlb 
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Remark , — But aW may be a singular, as : 

(7) The measure aA^‘ is always a plural of rational nouns derived 
from verbs with the third radical weak, as: pi. SUi (for ); 

jiA “missionary (of any religion),’’ pi. SU,^; “shepherd,” pi. 5U»; _,i. 
“narrator,” pi. itjj;; jU* “raiding, a warrior,” (for Jt^ 

“ Governor,** pi. SSj (for ). 


(8) From the feminine singular a 1^5 from strong radicals, a plural tUUi 

can always be formed , as : ^<>-*“city,” pi. “ wife,” ® 

9 ^' ^ r 

A^^fem., ** great,” pi. But aJL^* from a root with the last radical 

^ 9^ 4i> ^ ^ 9 9^ 

weak, has one plural fa* ala, as: a^ (from ~ ), pi. blAu *; 

“calamity,” pi. bX;.* 


(9) Singular rational nouns that end in a weak letter and are of the 

if ^ 9 ^ 

measure JU«i have their plural as : waliyy^^ “patron, friend, 


1 In Urdu and Persian, compounds of the form of (jcli are incorrectly written and 

9 

^ 9i00* 9 ^ r 90^ 

pronounced with as: qaziy'^* l-qva^t , for Sl^^l g3«* "l-quzBfi : so too 

with (s)^ » 

^ In India, Persia, and Turkey also a “ religious warrior,** being a oontreiction of the 
phrase Jdlf JijSvs 

90^9 if^, 9 00^9it0* 9^ 

Remark . — ^In «>» and the final S ( ) is an addition, to the 

9^9 

measure JUi, and the words are correct without it. 

® In Urdu and Persian Ajj^ is not “wife or companion,*’ but “likelihood; context; 
and good order (of many things), or seemly attitude (of one person).*’ 

* All three cases the same. 
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it^” pi. “miserable, hard-hearted, black-guard,” pK 

A|. Also rational mui^'af nouns of the measure or adjectives con- 

d to rational beings, generally have one plural of this form, as: 
bysioian,” pi. (for ). 

Remark L~ji^ “ wicked ’ ’ ( pis, and j\j^) is an exception. The pL 

u * 

is confined to rational beings, .though the singular cldi is not ; so too 
1 

Remark //. — There are three common measures for the pi. of the verbal 
sctive Ji**, viz. JUi. jUif . >lUi, as : (sing. Other 

isures exist, as : cljAi “ slain,” pi. “ prisoner of war,” pi. 

^ ^9 9 ^,9 

(and also 

(10) The verbal adjective (fern. has the plurals and 

, as : eilA«^ “ wrathful,” pi. and (and also v^^)« 

(11) Those feminine quadriliterals in which the third letter is a long 
iscent vowel, servile, have a plural Jt5Ui, as: &lae^ “cloud,” pi. 

0 

0 ^ 0 9 ^ ^ P 0 ^ 

M; aIUj “ a pamphlet, etc.,” pi. JISU»>, “the north wind” and 

/ Po ^0 9 . 0 

“ the left hand,” pi. Jl^UA ; “ an old woman,” pl.^Uu^. 

✓ 

p 0 

Remark . — This pi. is also rare in a few other cases, as : “ pronoun,” 

0 0 P 0 0 9 0 0 P ^9 

ySU*^; ia.U. “a need, a thing,” pi. “ a free woman,” pi. 

Pf,0 00 9 

lW “ night.” ph Jhl (also JJV ).* 




I Tn the meaning of < saint*, it is a contraction of aU| The root meaning is 

0 •* 

come after, follow**; hence ‘‘heir apparent.*’ 2 But flUl, pi. olU’ 
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(12) Quadriliterals ( 5 not counted), the consonants all radicals, have 
tUUi, as: pl* “abridge,” pL^W; 

“gems,” pl.>^i>^ ; ” a star,” pi. 

4> ^ 

The same measure is used for the pi. of those quadriliterals ( 5 not 

//•u 

counted ) that are formed from the triliterals by prefixing f - csi or j*, as : 

9 ^ ^ 9 P ^ ^ 9 * 9 ^ ^ 9 ^ 9 ^ ^ 9^ ^ ^ 

“ finger,” pi. tU^f; pi. vy^l»d ; pi. J 3 IU; , pi. 


pi. JlaEV^ . 

(13) Quinqueliterals (S not included) not primitive or foreign, with the 


9 ^q9 


penultimate along vowel, have a plural as: “ an emperor,” 

9 ^ ^ 9 ij ^ 9 ^ 9 o 

pl. ‘‘a large box or chest,” pi. ‘Mnfidel, 

9 9 9 ^ , 9 o 

hypocrite,” pl, ^UAxj“akey,” pl. ‘‘poor quiet,” pl. 




9 o*' ^ 


(14) The broken plural of <-4*^5 is di*^, Wde I Stem; but the regular 

9 

feminine plural in ci»f — can also be used. 

Remark, — The Infinitive of all other derived forms (with the exception 

9 

of the al-masddir^^lrmimiyyah) is the regular feminine in ct>| — , vide I Stem. 

9 ^ o' 

(15) When cWf is superlative, it has, when used as a noun, its plural 

9 

JeUf, in the masculine, vide § XIV ig), 

✓ 

o9 9 ^9 9 f^^9 

Its feminine has optionally cUi or Vide § XIV (g), 

9 0O* 9^0^ 

When JUif signifies colour or defect (fern, ), the plural for both 

9 o9 9 ^ o^ 9^0 ^ 9 o 9 9 ^ o 9 

masculine and feminine is cW or as : “ red, ” pl. or ; 

^ O' 9 o^ 9 ^o 9 

“ blind,” pl. and 

9 9 

(16) The noun of instrument has optionally or cVlA^j, vide% IX (d), 

* ✓ 

9 

(17) The noun of time and place has Jeli*. Fide also § VII (a) I. 
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§ XXIV. Collective Nouns ( ), and Class Nouns a^A). 

There are a large number of words that, like the broken plurals, have 
a collective signification, as : — 

o * ^ o 

(а) Simple collectives ( ) that cannot take the I of unity to 

• 1 • . ... 

indicate a single individual, as: ^^3 masc., which denotes a whole people, as 

(j ^ ^ c-" 

well as individuals ; “ an army ” and also “ the soldiers ” ; ** a 

band of horsemen,” [but a small band , less than ten ; on the measure 
for a small piece vid>e § XIII (d)]. 

From such nouns, broken plurals are formed. Vide (e) and § XVII. 

c ^ o 

(б) Collective nouns ( ), formed by adding i to the singular, 

vide § XX (d). 

(c) Inhabitants of a country ( ^]), as: “ the Jews.” Such 

. ^ 

a noun is often identical with the name of the country, as : Jielf *.* India, or 

» t 

the Indians ” ; “ Rum, also the people of Rum.” ^ 

A single individual is formed by the relative However the plural 

t . _ 

(the plural of ) is restricted to ‘‘ the Hindus ” (not “ the Indians ”). 

The plural of is or 

O' c^9o 

(d) Class nouns ( (4^1 ^ ) from which a single individual is expressed 


by the feminine % of unity, as: (*Ua. “dove-kind”; “tree-kind.” 

There are abstract collectives. 

(e) Arabs differ as regards the gender of such nouns. The people of 
Hijaz generally make them feminine, while the people of Najd make them 

masculine. In the Quran, is always masculine plural, while dsu is 
found both masculine and feminine. The general practice seems to be to 
make those collective and class nouns masculine that prirharily suggest 

the masculine (unless they end in the feminine S ) : “horse-kind” is 

9 ^ ^ 9 

feminine, as it is the mares that Arabs esteem. In practice und 

jfc# 

are usually masculine, but in the Quran the last is feminine. Vide also 
under Gender. 

1 In India, Riim means Turkey. The desert Arabs call Turkey Rum, while the town 
Arabs call Greece Rum. 
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§ XXV. Conjug'ation of the Simple Regular Triliteral Verb. 

The Active Voice ( ). 

There are three tenses : the Preterite ), the Aorist 

and the Imperative ). 

(a) The Preterite Active is lU^*, or cl^i according to the vt 

AU three are declined alike, i.e. they all have the same tense endings or ‘ cas 
in the Preterite, and the same endings or prefixes in th^ Aorist : these 
virtually affixed pronouns. 

The forms and cU* are generally intransitive and denote a state 

✓ 

1* ^ ^ ^ 

quality; the former denotes permanent condition, as : “to bo beai 

ful,’’ the latter temporary condition, as: “ to be sad.” 

j 

The Passive is always lUj and is declined in the same way. 


Plural. 


Fern. 


fa'aln^ 

“ They did.” 

fa^altunn^ fa^cdtum 
“ Ye did.” 


Ui«; 



Preterite. ( ). 




Dual, 


Singular. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Masc. 


(Hi^' 


j oJhu 

* ^ ^ 
(JjM 

fa'alu 

fa^alatd 

fa^ald 

fa^alat 

fa^al^ 


“They two did.” 

fa^altuma 
“ Ye two did.” 


'She did.” “ He did. 


fa*alt* 


fa^alna 
‘We did.” 


fa^alt^ 
Thou didst.” 

/ o- 

“ Idid.” 




(b) The Aorist may be dUi? , dUi^, or lUaj. 

Usually verbs whose 2nd or 3rd radical is a guttural, and verbs of th< 
form lW, take ; while those of the form da* take . 


1 Note that this final alif is AjiUt jffi or otiose. In a word like jjjdS ‘‘the} 

appreciated,” were this alif not introduced, the final j might be mistaken for the con- 
junction “and.” Consequently, before the affixed pronouns the alif is dropped, as h 
fulfils no useful purpose. 
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Plural. 


Fern. 

Masc. 

y 

- o 

yaf'idn^ 

yapulun^ 

“ They do or will do.’ 



taf'vln'^ 

taf^ulun^ 


“ Ye do or will do.” 

dU£ 

nai^uV^ 

We do or will do/’ 


9 

Aoriat ( 

Dual. 

Fern. Masc. 

tapuUin^ yaf*uldn^ 

** They twodo or will do.” 

taf^uldn^ 

‘ Ye two do or will do.” 


Singular. 

Fern. Masc. 

cUft; 

iaf^uV* yaf^ul^ 

‘ ‘ She does ‘ ‘ He does or 
or will do.” will do.” 

JUil 

taf*uUn^ taf^vl^ 

“ Thou doest or wilt do.” 

99c^ 

dUif 

af^ul^ 

I do or will do.” 


9^of 

The Aorist Passive is JUi yuf^aV^ and so on, the first two vowels remain- 
ing unchanged. 

(c) The Aorist is susceptible of certain inflexions to express five 
Moods, viz .: — 

f 

(i) Indicative Mood.— In this the Aorist ends in . 

(ii) Subjunctive Mood. — ^To express the Subjunctive, the final vowel of 

the Aorist changes to fathah ( ), ^.e. when it is preceded by certain particles ; 

in such a case the final n, when preceded by a long vowel, is dropped. 
In the 2nd and 3rd pi., an otiose * is added, except when a suffix is attached, 

as: \ji^i ‘‘they write,” but The particles are: — “that” 

O ✓ O'' 

(with Pret. or. Aor.) ; eP ( = ^ ) “it mil certainly not” (for future 

time only), or Jif ( = Sc;*) (for any time); ‘‘in order that”; 

^ c ^ o ^ o o ^ 

in order that not”; c;^! ( = c;f ^1) “then of course”; c;JI 
z= ^ s= ^ ; to) li^alla ( = K Jjl = ) “in order that not ” ; in the 

sense of “ except that, unless” (not in the sense of “or”); ci when it 


\ There is often an ellipse of especially after . vi and . 


c.*" 

may take 


the Indicative, vide under Syntax. 
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means “ otherwise, or so that ” • ; j when it is equivalent to e** ^ 5 J (called 
the lam that equals hay in order that”); (.5*^* ‘‘until, so much 

so that.” 

(iii) Jussive Mood OR Apocopated Aorist. — When the Aorist is preceded 
by the particles^ ** not, never and UJ ‘‘not yet” (which give the 
Aorist a past sense); J“let” “the lam of the Imperative ”) ; 

1/ prohibitive (called *J| ^riruahy ) ; or when it is used as an Impera- 
tive, or follows an Imperative (and expresses the jaza of a condition), it loses 
its final vowel, as in : «« 0^0 i 0 gg often and you will in- 

crease my affection for you ’ ’ (said by the Prophet to a too-frequent visitor) ; 

The verb loses its j when the last radical is vowel-less, as: In 

those forms in which there are no inflexional suffixes, it can also reject the n, 

as: sSiyak^. 


Remark, — The following particles and pronouns apocopate the final vowel 

O o •* 

of two Aorists (protasis and apodosis) : lyj ‘‘ if ” ; ‘ ‘ he who ” etc.; U “ that 

* is ^ ^ ^ ^is ^ 

which, what * ’ ; ‘ ‘ whatever ” ; “ whoever ' ’ etc. (declined) ; ^ 

✓ X o ^ ^ 

“wherever”; ti] “when” ; “whenever that when, if ” (only 

apocopates when conditional, not when temporal® or interrogative); = 
^*^^9 “ where ” ; “ where ” ; “ when ” ; Uij^ “ however,” 


1 Vide § XLV. 

✓ ^ 

2 For past time is followed by the Preterite. Vide § XLVi 

8 “ at intervals, occasionally.” 


♦ - Lo - and are never joined to tc but the rest may be joined or not. 
After an indefinite noun, U = a certain,” or “ any whatever.” 

ft and do not apocopate unless joined with l/e^ 

• U ^jXjc “ whenever ” (temporal) does not apocopate. 
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(iv) Eneibgestio Mood.— T he Jussive may be rendered more emphatic 

o 

by adding and e; — aw and aww® (the second being stronger than the first), 

as : and . These forms have always a future sense and are used 

when the tense is imperative or prohibitive-imperative, and in assevera- 
tions or oaths : they may be strengthened by prefixing J. Before the suffix, 
the long vowels j and ^ are shortened to ( ) and ( ), as : * 

la^yapal^nn^ they will certainly do (for ). With the single n ter- 

mination, all the dual and the feminine plural terminations are wanting. 

(v) The Imperative is formed by cutting off the prefix from the second 

persons of the Apocopated Aorist and substituting a ^Uwasl, and, if the 

/ 9 ^ 

second radical has ( ), pointing it also with ( ); and if ( ) or 

( ) , pointing it with : — 


Plural. 

Imperative, 

Dual. 

Singular. 

Fern. 

Masc. 

Fern. Masc. 

Fern. 

Masc. 


99^9 

^9o9 

9^9 






jUit* 

uf'uln'^ 

upulu 

upuld 

uf^vU 

uf'uP 

“Do ye.” 

^ ‘Do ye two.” 

“ Do thou.” 


The remaining persons are formed by prefixing J Z* to the Apocopated 

C/ V *5 

Aorist with or without the e) or e;, as: cUiJ li-yapal “let him do ” ; 


li-yapalann^ “ let him certainly do.” If ^ or vi precedes these forms, the J 
generally loses its vowel. 

(d) The Prohibitive Imperative is formed by prefixing II to the Apo- 
copated Aorist, 

The Imperative itself cannot be used in the prohibitive. 


A 

1 This J “ certainly ’ (called o^Uif ) has no governing power. 

O O (/•'& 

2 Or JUiJ or cUit. 

* ^ * 

O o C >0 

8 Or ^JUif or 

^ The vowels may change as in the singular. 
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§ XXVI. Pronouns. 

e f 

(o) Some pronouns are “ separate" ( ), others" affixed ” ( jLaLc). 
The Separate Personal Pronouns expressing the nominative case 


are: — 






Sing. 


Dual. 

Plural. 


M. 

F. 

Common. , 

1 1 

M. 

Common. 

F. 

1, I ^ bf (common) 

1 j 

We 

9 




1 


nahn**. 


ana. 


i 



2. Thou 


Ye two 

You (.iif 




hsJf 

usil 

antum. 

antunn^. 

ani^. 

ant*. 

antuma. 




3. He 

She 

They two 

They 





Ua 

<** 

^9 


huuf. 

hiy. 

humd. 

1 Aunt. 

hunn*. 



When both subject and predicate are definite,* it is usual, for clearness, 
to insert the appropriate pronoun of the 3rd pers., as: jA ^JJt ‘*Qod, 

he is thy Lord,” or ** God, h^is the Lord.” * 

This Prenoun of Separation ( ) must be carefully distinguished 

from the Pronoun of Emphasis ( o^tUf ) that contrasts the subject with 

✓ ✓Si 4-< ✓ I ✓ ✓ 

another subject and so gives it emphasis, as: IAa “ this was 

✓ fc SS ✓ ^ c ✓ ✓ 

the reason ’ ’ ; ^ * ‘ the Muslims (not the slaves or mer- 

cenaries) formed the army.” 

Even if the subject is a first or a second personal pronoun, the^AtVdis used 
✓ /| ✓✓ 

to form the copula, as : kJVj bt “ I am the Lord thy God.” 

✓ 

If the conjunctions j and “and,” or J “certainly,” are prefixed fo 
>4 or the t may optionally lose its vowel, as : >4^ vxihuf^ fahy^ : this 
generally occurs in poetry. 


1 bf is pronounced ma. 

^ Colloquially also for an indefinite predicate. 
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(b) (1) The Affixed Pronouns mb Po88e86ive\ they also express the 
oblique oases (Genitive, Dative, Accusative, etc.) of the Per^ona^ Pronoun : — 
Sing. Dual. Plural. 

M. Common. F. Common, M. Common. F. 


1 My or 


Our or 


Thy 1 ^ ^ Your j Uf Your ^ ^ 

y or y ^ 

or I I ^ 

Thee.J i*. k\ kumd. You. J kum, kunn^ 


US Your 


3 His $ 


Him. A**. 


U Their \ 

or I 
ha. Them j 

two. ^ 


Ua 1 Their 


(.9 


humd. 


Them. J hum, hunn^. 


The affixed pronouns in the Accusative can stand alone, if suffixed to the 

$ 9 St xo 

particle h], aa: »h| ^Uwl “my giving it to him”: vide also (*) (2). The 

X * ^ 

9 S 

second persons <^1 - ®tc. are used as particles of warning. 

(c) (1) With verbs, and certain particles, ^ i becomes wi, as: 

s* 

mrab^-ni ‘ ‘ he struck me inn^-nt or contracted inni “ verily I — 

min-nl “ from me.” The added o prevents confusion in verbs, 

< ✓ 

(2) After a long alif, it becomes cs* y*, as: ^ajfayo-y® “ my 

sins.” 

(3) If the noun ends in or j ( o-i, or aiu-u), it becomes iyy^, as : ( ) 

St ; ^ . c ^ 

fatiyy^ “oh my young man”; q^ziyy^ *^oh my Qazi”; { 

“sons”) 4 ^ baniyy^^ “oh my sons”; abatmyy^ “oh my parents” 
(dual, ). 

(d) (1) The zammah ( ) of the 3rd pers. masc., sing, and pi., is 

changed into kasrah ( ) if preceded by a kasrah or a yd, as: kitdh'^- 

C; ^ 

h> “of his book ” ; "alayhim “ on them.” 


The diminutive singular is hunayy^ “ oh my darling boy.*’ 
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# 

u9 

(2) If a hamzai^'Uwad * follows hum or him ^ “ they or them/* kum fS 

o 

“you,” or antum “you,” or -turn (the verbal ending), then the m?m must 

9 f 9 9 

be pointed with mmmah, as: alayhim^^ s-salam^ , If s is preceded 

✓ 

by a long vowel, its zammah is pronounced short ; if by a short vowel, 
long. 

(e) As the affixed pronouns make the noun definite, its tanwln disappears. 
Consequently the termination S is written before the affixed pronouns : it 
is of course pronounced t, as it is before all vowels, even when written 

✓ 

(/) (1) The preposition J /* becomes J Z® before the pronouns, except the 

first, as: ^ lak<‘, <JJ lak^, lah^ etc., but ^ K “ to or for me.” Vide also 
§ XXXII (6). 

(2) But ^ “near, with, in the opinion of,*’ makes no change except 

i0 

before the first person, when it becomes 'indrl “near me, etc.” 

(g) (1) The final letters of the dual cases, and of the regular masculine 

9^ ^ 

plural cases, are dropped before the affixed pronouns, as: JiUtiT kitahah^ “ his 

9 9 ^ 

two books ” ; mribu-h^ ‘‘ his strikers (i.e. those who beat him),” 

(2) Similarly the mute alif^ of the 3rd pers. masc. pi. of the Preterite, 

9 9^. 

or of the apocopated Aorist, is dropped, as : katahu-h* “ they wrote it 

9 9 

“they did ^ not write it.’ ’ 

(h) Note the force of the pronouns in “ I prayed the whole of 


1 i.e. the hamzah in the article the initial hamzah of all derived forms of the 

^ ^ it ^ i ^ t'i* 

verb except Stem IV af*al^)^ of fy*l» masc. and 

' I - ^ ' ' 

fern., and also the hamzah of the triliteral Imperative. 

* Though not here a letter of prolongation, it is called alif. The letter | is only styled 
hamzah when it has a harakat^ or when being aakin it is marked with a s- and has a 

^ 'O 9^ ^ 9 

guttural sound ( ) as in ^Ij despair.” 

® With the Aorist, ^ gives the sense of the Preterite. 
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that night”; *»Jb^ “he wept the whole of that night”; jJlJ ^ “he 
wept all those nights.” 

(t) (1) Two Accusative, Pronouns . — ^Two affixed pronouns may be joined 
to one verb, as; a'Uiyt^-k^^h^ “I gave thee it.” The second may 

also be written separately if suffixed to the meaningless particle ^^^iyya\ 

thus »bl aHayP^k^ iyya-h^} 

If the pronouns are ]oirw,d, as in the first case, the natural order of the 
persons is observed, i.e. 1st, 2nd, 3rd ; but in the second case you could sdso 

^ CJ5 o, 

say dSAicU 


(2) When for emphasis, a pronoun precedes the verb of which it is the 

object, it is also suffixed to l^t, as r iJ^lj vibf “ Thee we serve and 

from Thee do we seek aid.” 

(;) When an affixed pronoun follows the pronouns kuniy hum, or the 
verbal termination -tuniy a long j {u) is inserted for euphony, as: 

f 999 

a‘tayV‘-kum “I gave yon," h\xtty*Si^\ a'tayV‘-humu-h'“'l gave you it”; 

it ^ (*0r 9 99(^ " o 

a'tayium ''you gave,” but a^tuy4umu-h^ "you gave it” 

9 9 9^^ f,.. 

aHayt^-humu-h'* " I gave them it.” 


Remark. — The following are used in Persian: — "my master”; 

•• ^ 

> ^ ^ ^ ^ 9^9 

csh^ "my lord,” (and "our lord”); ij9 qurrat’* * ay ** that 

9 9 9 

which refreshes my eyes” (a son); jsj^ "gladness of my heart ” (to a 

wife or child) ; b " oh my friend.” 

* ^ 


1 After verbs of giving, the receiver comes first and then the direct object. 

^ The pronoun ^ should not be sufiixed to Persian nouns. Nurchashmi jy 


is, in modern Persian, used as well as the classical Persian nur~i chashm, as an afiection- 
ate epithet for a child. Originally this ^ may have been the Arabic suffixed pronoun 
“my” iya-yi mutakaUim)^ or it may be the yU^yi tawaifi. Similarly with 
AJUi, modem Persian, a 1^ a father. Such expressions as cum»| 

“where is your father ?” and U. Um ar© common in modern 


Persian and show that the is not now, at le€tst, regarded as a pronoun. 


48 
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EBFLBXIVE PEONODNS. 


f 

(A) The Reflexive Pronoun is expressed by “ self (agreeing 
number with its noun) joined to the affixed pronouns, as: — 

or) ^,-ii “I went myself ” ; or) “tl 

went themselves ’ * ; cUi he * * killed liimself ’ ’ ; f^iii * ‘ they kil 

themselves.’* 

(pi. cH^f) “ eye, essence ” and va#ti (ph olji), are also used for“ sell 
in the same way as 


(Z) (1) The Demonstrative Pronouns are fi “ this ” (or more emphi 

/* 1 ^ ^ 

cally and wjJi that.” 



Singular. 


Dual. 



Plural. 



M. _ F._ 

M. 


F. 




N.1 

1 ^ 

N. u)ti 


^15 

N. 

G. 



G. 

1 ^ , 45 , J 

zanK 


tan'. 

or 


A. 

2a. b 




A. 

\ wfa*. 

ulq 

J 

2i, zih^, 
t% , , j 

?• ^ 

1 ux-i 

e^t5 


J 



^ — * 
ta. 1 

A. J 

) zfiyn^. 

tayn^. 





is seldom used by itself. 

It is usually compounded with the demonstrative particle U * (writt 

' x - 1 .1 

A) and is declined thus : Sing. Maso. |aa, and Fern. (rarely for 

cases. 

✓ I • 

Dual Masc. nom. and Fern. oUa; gen. and acc. Maso. a: 

o'" ' X I 

Fern. PI* for both genders and all cases. 




1 According to one authority is used in the singular only, but this does r 

appear to be correct. 

^ f ^ 

2 la is also added for emphasis to other pronouns also, as : bfc ** you and 

other ” ; AiU; ) ^aJf U " it wes yo« (who) kiUed him.” 
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(2) The words for “ that, those are formed by adding (in some cases 
with interpolated J ) to the simple forms, thus : — 

Sing. masc. i or ; fetn. or or usually , for all cases. 

Dml masc. nom. or vJCifi ; gen. and ace, or Pern. nom. 

X ✓ ✓ X 

^ y*i ^ <jy ✓ 

or tSiii ; gen. and acc, or 

^ ^ ✓ X 

^ y ^ y ^ y y » 

Plural (and rarely L^^jf or kJfUjf ) for both genders and all cases. 

^ ✓ 1 X O 

(3) In the Qur^to, the of ijJi and %SXi is changed into the 2nd 
person of the affixed pronoun, singular, dual, and plural, with correct gender, 

[ yf f 

when addressing people, as: UiJi etc. 

^ 9 y 

(m) For the Singular and Plural of masc. and va»|i fem., ‘‘ possessor,’' 

y y y y y 

vide § 117 (VII, p. 446) on the imfat. The Dual is, N. masc., and G|,i (or 

' y o y y y y 

t^li) fem. ; G. and A. zfxvoay masc., and zaiodtay (or zdtay) fem. 

/ c /p Py 

In pronunciation, the long final vowels of and yjd are 

y 

shortened before the article Jf. 

P yO P y P ^ 

ji is followed by the genitive case, as: ‘‘concord”; ci>|i 


O 


P yy 


“ pleurisy ” {lit. “having or possessing the side) ” ; cijli, pi. 

y y P O O y P 

JUjx “beautiful (of a woman)”; y “ handsome (of a man ”); 

f f ' 

O yf*'* P 

“ pardoning (of God) ” ; JUilf y “ gracious (of God)”. There appears to be 

p p 

no rule for the use or omission of the article : it is usually used after y^f , but 

- uy P P 

in the Quran several instances occur without the article, as : y^f 

f y f, 

IpjP P P 

“ great warriors ” (speaking of extinct races); Syy^f ‘‘powerful.” 

f 

Remark . — Persians ignore case and number, and even prefix to a 
few Persian words, as: “wise.” 

(n) The Bxlativb (Conjuhotivb) Pbonouns. — alias* “ who ” is an 
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Adjective and is used for definite antecedents ^ only : its feminine singular 
is allatl (all cases). The Plural is alla^n^ masculine, and 

alUdtl'^ or feminine (all cases): used for rational beings only. The 

Dual is, Nominative alllazdn^ masc., and alllatdn^ fern. • 

Si * ✓ CJj ' 

and Genitive and Accusative alllazayn* masculine, and alllatayn^ 

feminine. is always definite, even when used substantively. 

(o) Other Relatives (and the Interrogatives) are (1) (as a Con- 
junctive it is without inflexion) “he who, whoever, such as, those who, what- 
ever (of living things)”; also Interr. “who?” usually (followed by a 

singular masc.^ verb); and (2) U (without inflexion) “that which, what, 
a thing that, whatever (of neuter things; also Interr. “ what ? ”). These rfq 
used substantively and are either definite or indefinite. 

Remark, I , — U is also an indefinite pronoun , as: ‘‘on a certain 

^ 9 ^ Si ^ ^ 

day”, a^o“ some day ” ; U “ a certain man ^ U U 

I. ^ S' 

did not see any man whatever ” ; Q. ayy^ qalam^^ “ which pen (do 

you want) ? ” A. ® U Uii “ any pen you like.’ ’ 


1 If the antecedent is indefinite, the Relative is omitted. Colloquially however (not 

clcissically) the antecedent to niay be indefinite. 

2 Only two of the J can be pronounced. The aulcun over the first /5m is ne\'er 

JL 

written. Compare *U|. The pron. is compounded of the Article Jf^ the Particle 


Jj and the demonstrative f c , , 

•• ✓• 

« 

o < 

8 When the feminine is definitely stated, man takes a feminine verb. Also the 
plural verb may be used to remove doubt. Vide also § XL (6). 

♦ A Bokin nun before mlm is pronounced mmi^ as ; Lo (JU-j = rajul^-mma ; 

p 9 ^ P ^ P 

Jyisuo rajul^-mrmaqtul^, which is sometimes written Similarly before r, 

9 9 

a aUkin nun becomes in pronunciation r, as : ^ axx) Mu^ammad^-r-raauV lldh^ . 

Before &, a adhin nun becomes mlm. 

9 ^ 

8 TatJnb^ understood. 

6 wJj»f understood. 
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Remark 11. — is an Adjective : when it follows and qualifies a noun 
that noun must be definite, as: I saw the man wAo 

came ” ; cU.^1 the man whom I saw—”, lit. “ the man m;AoI saw 

O/- ^ 

him.'"* But and U are Substantives, as: ^ “ I saw who 

(him who) came.” Vide § LV. 

yj ^ ^ 

(3) ayy^^y masc., and ayyat^^iem. “ the one who ” (also which ?, 
of what kind, what?, what!,) whatever,” is definite and is declined like 
a triptote noun, usually in the sing. only. 

Compounded with the relative nouns e/o and U, this substantive forms 
s> J? ^ 

o -'W-' '' 

ayyuman ‘‘whosoever” ; also “which of these?”; lwf3(or bo* t 5 *f ) 
“whatever,*’ {also “what of these?*’), the first portion of the compound 

o 

being declinable. The first of these two must be followed by min 

and a definite noun, dual or plural ; and the second by a definite noun in the 
genitive, dual or plural. Vide also § XL (b). 

Followed by the Genitive, also expresses admiration and is then 
always in the masc. sing. If it follows an indefinite noun it agrees with it 

9 ^ /c- 

in case, but after a definite noun it is in the acc., as : tij) 

‘ ‘ Zayd came to me — what a man (he is) I ’ * 

(4) C3s “ all that, all which.” , 


(5) “ every one who, all who.” 

(p) Those relative clauses that do not refer to an antecedent, are intro- 
duced either by or by and U. Vide § XL (6). 


u * 

1 Man may be declined 


but practically 


never is : l.« is indeclinable. 


After some 


prepositions U» becomes as ^ “for what ? why ' 


2 Ra^ayt^ : note transliteration. 

8 The addition of mU is emphatic. 

* A aWcin nun heioTQ mlm is pronounced mirn. as: to % = rajul^-mma ; u^\ 


rajul*^-m-maqtul*^^, which is sometimes written J^ia-o Similarly before r, 

a «SHn nun becomes in pronounciation r, as ; Jjjf Jj^j Muhammod^-r-rasiU'liah^. 


Before b, sSkin nun becomes mtm. 
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(^f) I nterrogatives. — (1) 4 iy«“who?**; maso. and fern.; e.g, 

whose book “who is that?”; as an Interrogative may be 

inflected, but only when it stands absolutely : (2) “ what ? ” ; indeclinable ; 

r — 

often strengthened by the demons. u>, as : fibo “ what then ? ” : (3) , fern. 

Cj 

[declinable, vide (o) (3) ] with the following noun in the gen., as: Aj! , 




>> ^ 


<s^f together with its compounds (^♦j' and W, vide (o) ; ^ “how many, 

^ O-' 

how much?,” with the following noun in the acc. sing., as : ^ “how 

many boys ? ’ * 

Note the following constructions for “ I know which of them is in the 

j, 9 U9\tj^ 9 /« 9 9 

house” : (1) ydJ\ 4 ^ ( and (2) ( ^ ) bf . In the 

Of ^ 

first case, is treated as an interrogative, and in the second as a relative. 
Vide § XL ( 6 ). 

Remark, — The interrogative must be distinguished from the as- 

O ^ 

sertory ^ “many a,” which latter requires a genitive of the singular or of 
the broken plural, and also the Preterite tense, as : oXL« f$ “many a 

o 

(or how many a) slave have 1 owned.” If however this is separated 
from its noun ), the latter is in the acc., as : ^ ^ 

“ many a bounty have I received from them at the time of want.^' 

fi ^ ^ 

(r) Indefinite Pronouns. — “anyone, some one,” {lit, a por- 

fi f 

tion “one, some” (sing, or pi.), as: certain poet or some 

poets ” (according to the number of the verb). Vide also§ XLIX (3) to (5), 
(e) Rboipbooal Pronouns. “ Each other, one another” is expressed by 

^ 9 9 o.. o o ^ 9q* < ^ * 9 9 

the Stem dUlai ; also by etc. : — IjiA. “ take revenge 


9 9 ^ 0 /> ^ 

from each other” ; “we helped each other.” 

- 

(t) Other Pronouns “ each ” ; “ other than before a geni- 

<! ^ 

99i,* ^ ^ 9 ^ ^ 

tive noun or affixed pronoun , as ; tyi ^ v-iUf oU ‘ ' the king died and 


1 Preposition ; but adverb. 
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another then reigned in his stead”; love none other but 

thee ” ; moso., and fern, “ both ” (with a gen. dual of a def. noun 
not inflected except in connection with a pron. suffix; § LXIII). 


^ ^ o 

NUMERALS ( Wl ). 


35 -^ ^ o 

§ XXVII. Cardinals ( 



Masc. 

Fem. 

1 



0 

(a) 

C 


1 

f 

✓ 








f 




✓ ^ 





r 

... or «*IIj 

or 






sji 



>0 

d 

. . . 

<k 



oj 

^ O /c/ 

1 

. . ( , , . OuM 




'f 

V 

* • * 

»- 


'<r 1 ' 


A 

^USorA^' 

. lyUi ( ^iui ) 








. . . 




.r 

1 * 


>*J 


The numerals 
1 and 2 are Ad’- 
jectives. 

The numeral 2 
is seldom used 
with a noun ; the 
dual of the noun 
is used. When 
used before a 
noun, it loses its 
final ^ and gov- 
erns the gen.sing. 
It is declined as 
an ordinary dual. 


The numerals 
3 to 10 are Sub- 
stantives and 
govern the geni-^ 
live br. flural^ pre- 
ferably a plural 
of paucity: they 
have the femin- 
ine form for the 
masculine and 
vice versa: rare- 
ly they follow 
the noun in Ap- 
position but vide 
also (m)} 


I If it follows its (dual) noun in apposition, it does not lose the It loses its 

^ ^ 

in compounds, as: jJLo Uif “twelve.” 


^ As iJ^j or 

' ^ ^ 
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The nu- 
merals 1 1 
to 99 go- 
V e r n an 
accusative 
singular. 

'If anadj. 
is append- 
ed, it may 
agree, ei- 
ther gram- 
m a t i cally 
with the 
noun, or 
1 o g i c a lly 
with the 
Cardinal 
(11 to 99). 


1 1 


I r 

(r 

t « 

n 

IV 
I A 

I 1 

r* 

r f 

rr 

r* 

r®- 

d * 

1- 




jJLp Ui] 


jjSlkC 

jiUc Axjm 
^ ^ ^ , 

' ''O ^ 
^*mS- 

^ / o 

^ / o ^ 
eJL?7^ 3 

"o 

^ w 

- 

^ 9 

C^US 

a5U 


O r ^ <t 


%jJ!Lc Indeolinable^^i>^. 

Gen. and Acc. 


^ "6 ^ "'C 

luil 


! 

•' ^ O'' 

^ ^ i, " j 

... ijJLc i 

^ ^ o '' 3^ 

. . . iJh'jm 

^ > ( 

tr ^ O ^ 'O ^ 
... 1 

^ o ^ X o 

5^ j 

masc. and fem.^ 

^ 9o " ' c 

9o '' 

rnasc. and fern. 


j^fmasc., 

and 

fern.; declinable 

9 .o^ 


Indeclinable 

UJ c ^ 

t5^- 


The numerals 
20, 30 etc. to 90 
y are declined as 
sound plurals. 

In compound- 
ing with units, 
the unit pre- 
cedes, the*" two 
are connected by 

5 , and both are 
declined. 


J 


^ r From 100 on (i.c. up to 1000) the 

or u>UJU } numerals are substantives, and 
" ^ ( govern a genitive singular » 
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r** 


s ♦ 


f ♦ • ♦ 

cAlf 

^ O'’ 

r*. . 


r*** 

fi 


... o!^T &*om^ 

<{. ✓ 

f •• • • 

oilf 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1 f • ♦ • 

... 


Such compounds may optionally 
be written as one word. 


f ... cAJf a5U 


... 

c> ^ I / 

r ♦ ♦ ♦ • • iJJf aSUJlJ ( ^nch cases the compound of the 

^ ' / hundred is always written as one 

... 

!? ^ 

O' ^ O" 

... calf 


... liJf 

r ojff ijiG 


Remarh — An undefined number from 3 to 10 is expressed by **a 

. ■^ . ** • • 
ortion,** as: “some, a few, men”; vV “in a few 


/xc 

ears.” In later Arabic is also used. Vide (j) and (k). 

(b) The numerals compounded with * ten ’ both take fathah in all cases, 
)ut the * ten * of the compound agrees in gender with the object numbered 
while the units from 3 to 10 reverse it). 

(c) Twenty, thirty, etc., etc. are of common gender, and 
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are declined like regular plurals. The compounds of units with 20, 30, etc., 
are both declined, as : j 

‘ A hundred ’ <3^0, is common gender. 

(g) From 100 to 1000 are substantives, and the object numbered is in 

^ y yy 

the genitive singular, or else the number is expressed thus : Jl^yi (jliSU 
(or cU; ), 

P <jy / ^ 

(h) ‘‘A thousand” udf, is common gender. Its pis. are and 

Jiyf, the latter being used for ” thousands” in an indefinite sense. 

{i) The thousands compounded with units, are treated as a thing 
numbered. Thus for 3000 to 10,000, the genitive broken plural ollf is used: 

from 10,000 to 99,000, the accusative singular Ul' is used: from 100,000 

o ^ 

upwards the genitive singular otlf. 


Remark , — The last numeral mentioned decides the case of the thing 
numbered. 

/ ^ y 

(j) The Indefinite Numeral c-A; ^ (also some, a small number,” 

indicates a number between 3 and 10 and governs a broken genitive plural, as : 

yy 9 <j o /■ii'O ^ f y (j ^ ^ y ' 

[♦bf “ a few days ’ ’ ; ey® aaaoj ** a few of the horses ’ ' ; 

j? > ^ ^ 

. y 9c. y 


j “ his age was twenty and odd years.” Vide (a) Remark. 


^t0y 

(k) An Indefinite number over 10 is expressed by or it may 

9 yiy y 9 y y y 9 q ^ 9 J*y 

govern the genitive singular, as : j “ upwards of ten ’ ’ ; ^ 


if 4/^ 

1 This word must not be confused with ha*z^ ** some (of any number), 

^yo y i,y 9 ^ yW'O 9t^y y y 

one, a portion*’: «Jb^yi cJlTf eat a part of the loaf”; Jii ^ 

y y y 

9 o9 9 (^y y 9 (j9 f^y 

certain poet says — j **some of them are rich, and some 

poor.” 
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‘ ‘ twenty and odd ’ ’ ; ^ (J^) a3uj, or ciii, “ upwards of 100 (and 10 ) 

men.’ ’ Vide also § XXIX (g). 

{1) Note the following constructions for “ the three men.” 

" **#-0 I ^ ^ <J>t ^ 9 ^ yj-) y 

W (m)J^j iSHii(,(iv) (apposi- 

^ y ^ y f y 

tion), 

(m) When the numerals 3 to 10 precede a Collective Noun indicating 

O <.35 ^ ^yi/y O ^ ^ 

the genus, is introduced, as: “then take four birds 

y y 

(four of the genus bird).” Occasionally the Collective is in the gen. sing., 

.'✓O^ C'^ 

as : jSi> ^ and they were four persons (in number).” 

if 

(n) The numerals 3 to 10 agree in gender with the singular of the noun 

X ,y 9ytt y y O ^ y ^ y 

numbered, as: “seven years,” but (sing. masc., 

Py y 

and fern.). 

o 

( 0 ) When the numeral is followed by 4 ^, vide (m), it agrees in gender 
with its substantive, even if the substantive be qualified by an epithet 

/ 0 >' / ^ Sfy y 

fixing the gender, as : ft)? “four sheep, males,” the word 

being fern. If however the epithet divides the numeral from its substantive, 

yy(j y P ^y^Q^ 

the numeral agrees with the gender of the epithet, as: 

“ three male sheep (three males among the sheep).” 

Remark . — The numerals used as abstract numbers have the maso. 

35 P Sfy’y 35^ P O Py\^ " 

gender, as : <jlm iSb, or *i~l! iililf “ three is the half of six.” 


§ XXVIII. The Ordinals. 

P^y Py o<y 

{a) First'" is on the measure and consequently has for 

yoP 

its feminine jp ulq. From second"" to “ tenth"" , the ordinals are on 

J ty Py y ^ 

the measure cUb* maso., and il^li fem., as: cjb and 

P y * vM ^ 

“ Sixth"" ^ however, is but and are also found. 
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First and Second are diptotes. From Third to Tenth the ordinals are 
fully declined.* 

'' Eleventh'"^ rnasc., and fein. From Eleventh to 

Nineteenth the ordinals are indeclinable K 

^ y y 

From ^'Twelfth^^ to Nineteenth they are formed by adding 
(or i^) to the ordinals. 

^ ^ ^ 

From “ Twentieth'" and upwards, the Cardinals are used, as : bU 

twenty chapters’", but wUlf ‘‘the twentieth chapter.” The 

Ordinals of the units, however, are used before the cardinals, for the inter- 

mediate numbers, as: j tjiJlDf ‘‘the twenty-third.” The article 

must be attached to each numeral. 

(6) From First to Tenth , the ordinals have the regular plural. From 
Eleventh to Nineteenth, the first part of the compound has the regular plural. 

9Si^^ 9 < < 

(c) “ First*" J^i(( has also a broken plural Jiblll meaning “ the first parts, 


the beginning,’ ’ just as means the end parts,’ ’ and “ the middle 
parts.” These terms are also used for the three decades of the month. 

(d) The Ordinals are generally used for the time of day, as: AcUJf 
*1)1*11 ‘ ‘ at three o’clock (at the third hour).^ ’ ’ But predicati vely, the cardinals 

9^ 9 /. 

are used, as: *ALJf “it is three o’clock (the hour is three).” Note 

that oULo would mean “ three hours, and “ eleven hours.” 

9 0 ^ (t/f 9^ ^ X 

“ What time is it ? ” *aLJ| or ^ a#U(. 

“ In the morning,” “ at midday ” etc., are expressed by the adverbial* 

j?0>' i ^ 

accusative, or else by the preposition as ; or or 

9 ^ ^ C'' ^ 9ct9 

(e) Age is expressed thus : “ How old are you ? ’ ’ ^ : ‘‘I ana 

9* ^ * i/ 9(^ q 9 9 * ^ ^ ij9 Q 9if<« ^ f 

twenty ’* bf. 


i All make a change for gender, 
s The hours are counted from sunset. 
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(/) (1) Dates (the year) are expressed by the gen. of the Cardinals after 
the words but for the year of a life or reign the Ordinals are used. 

(2) The day of the month is expressed as follows : — 

(^) J^f “ the first of Sha‘bto ” ; 

“^^9 X o O'O ^ ^ 35-0 X O-OxO'' 

the fourteenth of the month of Rajab j 

35 X 9(j/o X c/ 9^9 xo^ 

‘ ‘ on Thursday the twenty-second of Muharram ’ ' ; ^ , 

X X XX 

CJ - ^6^ O - ' 

or (j^) “the 3rd of Muharram/* and soon. 


O xox 


O O X X xCx 


[ii) iU Jjji, or cx^; ^ oiiL = ‘‘ the first of Rajab'" 


X X O X-' ^ 0<"'CX' 


“ on one night of Rajab being past ”) ; (jx* hJU. on the 2nd of 

Rajab ** ; ( lIU cUlSJ ) on the 3rd of Rajab,” and so on 

^ X ^ X ^ X 

XX XX X co-^ '' O'-® 

up to the 15th or or ) viUu>! “ in the 

XXX-X., X X XXX 

middle of Rajab.” But after the 15th, the idiom is “ when so many days or 

X X o X X ^ ox XX X xxxo^ X X C/ O X ^xOx xxo ^ <'xc‘*' 

nights remained/^ as : ^/o 

^ X ^X X ^ X X X 

35 X o 

=“on the 16th Rajab, when 14 (days or nights) were left 

X X O X<,' W 

of Rajab,” and so on : = ** 30th of Rajab.” Vide also 

f " > X X X 

§pi (6). 

/35>’ 

Remark L — The subs, lit, “ a blaze on a horse’s forehead, a new 

moon,” may be used for the first day of the month and for the last day. 

Remark 11 , — On such and such a date may also be expressed by the 
acc., or by 

0 X 0.0 x X xOx 9 X 

(gr) “ One of two ” is ixii ; “ one of four ” (ji;. 

X X ^ X 


(A) “He makes a fifth” = (he is a fifth of four), or 


^xxo' / xx-^ 


^ (he is fifth as to four). 
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§ XXIX. Other Classes of Numerals. 

(a) Adverbial numerals : (1) or (or similar words) “once ^ ; 

^ or “ twice,’' or (dual); IfiO “secondly or a second 

time” ; or %yc^ etc,, etc. 

^ fo 

(2) The f^l {vide § X) may be used to express “once or twice” 
of an action, as : jf “ he struck him once or twice.” 

If that noun be wanting, the verbal noun is used, as : SlUi 


o' 

^iUj jf “ he fought once or twice.” 


^ 0» 

(6) Distributive : — These are diptotes, optionally of the measures or 

^ 0 ^^ ^ * 9 0 0 0 

cUio, or are expressed by a repetition of the cardinal, as: ,iU.f,or^^, 
^0^0 {I 

or (or t*a.|, ) “ one by one”; fU» or (or ) “two 


^ ^ 0^ ^0 0* 0*9 0 0 i00 

by two”; or ^dJlLo “by threes,” (or aiHi fi^) ; or (or 

> ^ ^ 0^.^ 0*0^ ^ (j0 0 

Ai^) “ by sixes ” : ^ osy/® “ I passed by people which were 

0 ^ ^ 

in groups of two and threes.” 


^00 ^ 

(c) Multiplicative : — = “ single, singular number, alone and simple.'^ ” 
The measure for the others is cUi« the measure of the passive participle of II 
Stem, as; “twofold, double, duplicate”; “threefold, triple 

91^0 > 

having three, triangular” ; “ sixfold, six-cornered etc.” 


^(0 0 i 00 ^ ^ 

1 Once = “ once upon a time, one day,” is Lojj or ^ otC, 

/ 

^0^ 0 f 0 u9i00 

^ The opposite to compound,” is but “ simple medicines ” 

as opposed to 
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(d) Adjectival ^ = sund*iyy^^ dual, consisting of two * ’ ; 

•* y ^ 

“ treble, consisting of three,” as: u^Ulf “ the simple triliteral 

ot,” and so on. 

(e) Fractions:— ( 1) uMi “a hxl]'’ pi. oUif (but uiUj] “dividing 
to half, justice ”). From **<x third ” to a tenth , the ordinary measure is 

o. Other optional measures are, and cXkjo. The PL is Jbi!. 

samples: - gj, or C6^j = i; or = I etc. Two-thirds (f) = 




o' 


>i3,and three-fourths (|)=^ljjf ajUS. Above yV> I'he fractions are expressed 

f' 

% ^ ' -c-r c -JS'' 

f a paraphrase, as; !>.». er“ *L>^' " 3 parts of 40 parts, j^yth.” 

^ O^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(2) A whole number and a fraction are coupled by as : <WA. j «uj;f 

four and five-sixths ” (4| = H^^). 

>•0/0 IX’O ^ ^ c 

(/) Recurring numerals: — IU 3 every third”: Uj^ “every 

urth ” etc. 

(gr) Approximate numbers : — The following and similar expressions pre- 
de the numeral : — “ about ’ ’ ; U “ what exceeds ' ’ etc. 

The words jl “ or they exceed ” are sometimes added in imitation 

^9^0^ o' < ^ 9 ^o 

the following passage in the Qur^an ; jf vAlf «5U , {Qur. 

XXVII. 147) “and we sent him to a hundred thousand or more.” 7*de 
30 § XXVII (j) and (i). 


1 A maddah is placed over alif and pronounced, when a hamzah follows alif, or 

len a doubled consonant follows alif, as in This alif, ( f ) in the middle, 

ft the beginning, of a word is lengthened 5-a. A maddah is also placed over y 
d ^ and pronounced, when they are aWcin and are preceded by their sister- 

►wels and are followed by hamzah, as: fym avrUs^^^ ; av-l*^ ‘*it was made bcid.” 
y ^ fi 

jt in and the weak consonants are not preceded by their sister- vowels, and 
have no maddah. 
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§ 'XXX. Days of the Week. 


9 ,, 9c 


(a) 'oA-J( ( The Sabbath, ».e. Saturday (the first day of theweel 
of Muslims ; but the last of Christians and Jews). 




OjkJli (jl(i ) Sunday (lit. “day of the one” ; the first day o 


Christians and Jews). 

Monday (lit. “ day of the two ”). 
fyj Tuesday. 

) c>J Wednesday. 

(jV) Thursday. 

Friday (day of Congregational Prayer) . 

The word or jl^ is often omitted, as : jtGXSi ‘‘ Tuesday.’' 

if 0^0 ^ {, 49 

(b) In addition to ® “ a week ’ ’ there is “ a period of ten days. ’ 

§ XXXI. The Year. 

^35 ''O'O ^9^ " 

(a) The Christian Year is called by Muslims “the Messial 

fj9<S9^ * /;J5 Q^9c^^^ 

Year,” and also by Christians Ai-Jf “ the Birth Year,' ' and aLJ 

“ the Solar Year.” 

90'-O 99 0^ 99 99 

B.C. is (JAS ; and also by Christians chi : ( modern ab 

9 ^ ^99 

breviation of latter, (♦ <i ). 

^ 0 < ^ 0 “^ <' 6 *' 

A.D, is. and also by Christians : (modem abbrevia 

0 

tion of latter, ^ simply ^ : Muslims write abbreviation of KSy^)- 




1 *« to rest.” Muhammad is said to have fixed on Friday for the Con 

gregational Prayers, so as to be different from the Christians and Jews. 


2 Also 


3 Also Ai 
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A. H. <^1 “the Plight Year ” (I6th July, 622 a.d.), [abbre- 

viation a (butterfly ^)] : and also by Christians ii-Jf “ the Lunar Year.*’ * 

(J O' 

B. H. is (if? (written in full). 

^ P o' 

(b) Muslim Feasts. There are two chief festivals: — (1) at 

the beginning of Jly-, the day after the termination of and its 

Past. In India this is known as 6^, an abre viation of its classical name 

o O'* <^0 ^ ^ o o" ^ <^SQ'o9o 

jkitf «w (“ the festival of breaking the fast ”) ; (2) or 

^ /» y 

„ Cm o-^ 9 

( “the festival of sacrifice^’ ) : this falls on the 10th of j 3, when the 

pilgrims offer up sacrifices at Mina, a day’s journey from Mekkah.^ 

^ ro.<i 9 9 9 

§ XXXII. Prepositions Prepositional Nouns, Exceptive 

Particles, etc. 

(а) Prepositions govern the genitive. The noun so governed is styled 

fi9 Q ^ P <^0 9 p ^9 

Prepositions are ‘Separate’ ( JLoAU) ), or ‘Inseparable’ ( (JIaLo ). 

(б) Inseparable prepositions : — These are five : (1) v 6* “ in, by, with ’ ’ ; 

9 9 9 9 

[prefixed to the affixed pronouns u - ^ - Ua, it changes the zammah ( ) 

1 Every year has 354 days and consists of 12 lunar months ; vide p. 200. The H. year 
1327 began on 23rd Jan, 1909 a.d. 

9 9 xo ^ i* i/ 

The months of the Christian year are usually in Egypt j^\X) • 

“ - y^yi • ^ Syria 

‘^^9o9^ P if 9 P * * P ^ P p .••o r P<t9^ 9 Pii9i,'* 9it^ 9 ^ 

\*pyM - (Jan.) • I»Um - vf ■ 

9 o 9^9^9 9^ 

^ In India, this is generally called Baqra *ld ** the Cow *Id,” though goats are 
usually sacrificed and not cows. Poor people sacrifice cows, as seven houses may share 

i 

in one cow» whereas a goat cannot be shared. In Persia, this feast is called 


49 
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into kasrah ( ), as (2) J P “ to, for, belonging to,”^ [b 

affixed pronouns, except the 1st pars, sing., this is pointed with fathah, ‘ ' 
§ XXVI, (/) (1); it also changes to fathah after the vocative ya, as: 

“come to the help of Zayd ! ” ; but U “to me ” | : (3) “ li 

I 

^ Ui ^ 

(not used with pron. suffixes): (4) j (a particle of swearing), as: 

f " » 

^ ^ ^ 'A/ 

God!^' = aJLlb: (5) cu except that cd can be prefixed to Ailf < 

whereas the other can be prefixed to any word; if a verb is used in 
oath, w must be employed. For ^ with the acc. vide § XXXIII (a] 
Remark. 

o 

(c) Separate Prepositions :—{1) "‘of, from (indicating comnn 

ment) ; than; some^*’; “from, off (indicates separation, substitut 
after, at, about, on the authority of>’' etc.; (but “from me”): 

“to, towards, up to, until”: “upon against”: “ 


1 After “ see ! behold ! ”, may he used, as : dJ fit ^ cla 

In negative sentences, the predicate, if a noun, heis often as: (U^li or) 

‘he is not a rider”: ( or ) ^ lx» = “they are not learnecJ.” 

also § XLII (a) (2) and § Lll (a) (2). 

^ As a Conjunction with the Subjunctive, it denotes “ in order that, so that” ; 
§ XXV (c), etc. 

8 cannot precede a pronoun ora verb; it can precede a noun only: or 


must be substituted before a pronoun, and or UJLjLc before a verb. US' n 
“as it is, in the .same state.” s.^ is really a noun signifying “ similarity.” 

^ = “a certain merchant”; ^hair (made 

^ <0 ^ 0' ^ ^ O ^ ^ fit 

wood” ; JUit 4 ^ ^ wealth which I have” ; 

“ what you have done to us in the way of kindness ” {i.e. “ the kindness which you 
done to us”) ; ‘>i “ he has already shown you some of his signs.” 

6 Before the affixed pronouns, ^f and »>= change the final alij maqmrah intc 

.o' 

as : ‘ alay-ld* “ on thee ” ; ilay-h^ Ayf “ towards him ”; *alayy^ “ on me , 
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oft”; cl*' “from near”: “from on”; ft “in”; (but 

“in me,” *jji “in him” etc.)' (rarely ) • “with, besides”; 

(j ^ 9 c 

“ up to, until, as far as,” (also a Conj.^) : ^ or Ai/o s ( fQj . ^ ) << since ” ; 


- ^« 3 J (with suffixes etc.) “ with, near,’ ’ vide § LIII 

“To Have.” 

1U9 

Remark . — To these may be added tlie noun or particle many 

a, but few,” as it governs the genitive, as : ^5 O^) “many 

a noble man have I met.” 

O O ' . 

(2) Whener^ and precede the article^ they are pronounced min** 

^,0 -0 ' ^ jS -o ' ' 

and *an^\ as: *>1^' min^*hwalad\ and “it is told 


* cJ^li “ in apite of tliat ” : ^ “in spifce of the faot that, although.” 

y 

' x ^ ^ ^ y yy ^ 

Note the phrase <xC 4 *>»h oi^f “I eat the fish even to its head” ; 

here read either ra^s^-hoLy a genitiv e gov’^erned by the Prepo.ntioii ^ or else ra^s^-ha an 
accusative as the object of the verb, in wliich latter case is a Conjunction, 

if ^ < y ^ 

‘‘[even etc.' J is not used with suffixes: Uxj cuif “J will kill even you.” 4,^^ 


indicates motion towards and arrival at, whereas does not necessarilv' connote the 


latter meaning. ^ ^ ' 

8 Before a noun, either may ho u.aetl. but without a noun iu: only, as in 
] have not seen him sincc.^^ Tt is not used with sufhxes. It is construed either with 
the gen. or tlie nom. , the gen. being more particularly used when a yet unexpired period 

,.^1 O y o ^ ^ 

of time is spoken of, as: aiUK U “I have not spoken to him since the 


beginning of this month.” ^ 

* The acc. (dependent on the interjection b ) of “multitude. must 

begin a sentence; the noun it governs must be indefinite and qualified by an 
adjective, or a nominal or verbal clause in Pret. tense in place of such adjective : an 

alternative construction is “many a man.” With U affixed ( adv. it 

signifies “perhaps, probably, sometimes, frequently,” and introduces a sentence. An 

indefinite gen. often occurs after the conjunction j the particle being elided, as: 
vSAi a cup have I quaffed.” means “ a few,” and also “ many a. 


In Urdu has the same contradictory meanings ; vide “ Hindustani Stumbling Blocks, ’ 

Supp. Vm, 18. 
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on the authority of Asb-Shafi^iyy^* ; but before other connective 
becomes as : A4jf 


o 


When prefixed to or U>, the final ^ becomes (* by assimila 

> o o 35 ^ ^5>- 

, as ; , W«, and 

(d) Other separate prepositions are simply nouns in the accusa 
(or adverbial) case, but without the tanmn. They, too, govern the geni 
and some of them (originally nouns) may also themselves be in the gen 
after a preposition, 

^ O'' ''O'' 

^ “after” (time or place), (di min. ) ; cbi ^ “before” (of tii 
(dimin. ) ; oy “ above, over (place or rank), more than (a certain n 
ber),” (dimin. (3;?^ ); “under, underneath; less than (of a numbei 

“ under, underneath ” ; (♦ftxj “ before, in front of (of place) ” ; 

“ round about ” ; behind, beyond, besides”; “about (numl 

'' o 

for example, in the direction of, according to ” ; “ with, in possession o 

the opinion of, at the time of ” ; ^ “ from ; (or “ ins 

of, in place of”; rf? (or declinable*); “except, besides”; ^ 
“without”; “in the middle”; ^ bi^la “without”; “ exce 

(indeclinable): ysr^ ^ “besides”; “opposite”; “opposi 


i But as adverbs, Le. when not followed by nouns, tiJU and JLxi 
^ “ direction, quarter ”) is used as a^ubstantive in all its cases with a folic 

genitive for ‘Mike,” or “ about,” as : “ a man like Zayd ” ; dXto ysiL 

“ I passed by abovJt a hundred men.” 


8 can be used with either an indefinite or a definite substantive, Jb 

one that is indefinite, only. After J| and^^^ “not otherwise, nothing m 

kJJi is understood, as : [ ^ have a dirham on me, no 

else.” Vide also (c) and § XXXIV (61 (21. 
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( ^ “placed opposite’'); or =: “opposite”; j^uf 

* ✓ 

^ I "0 ^ 

“l)efore, opposite” (of place); ciU. “after, behind ” (time and place); 

^ ^ ^ t C'' 

(sometimes and “ between or amongst”; “from 

^ X o' 

^ >> 

amongst”; c)j^ ‘'on this side of, under, without^, less than or worse” 
(dimin. e^^*^). 

(e) The following are used as nouns and run through all the cases: 

/ o;' 

y=^ (vide p. 772 and notel); subs, “likeness” (= adj. “ resem- 

✓ 

J ^ fiO P ^ 

bling,like”) ; adj. and ^ subs, “like” ; adj. “resembling, like, 

Q- ' O ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

match for”; as: cite “like Zayd” ; aJIIx) “ like him 

^ 0-0 

<>-3 ( or cli^ ^ or) “I saw a man like ^ Zayd.” Also 

O"^ ^C/0' 

“alteration, difference, non- etc.”, as: “a non-Arab” ; 

9 99(/ ^ f 

‘ ‘ impossible ’ ’ : “ kings and others ’ ’ : is^ (rarely and ^f>^) 

“except, other than, another (besides so-and-so).” 

* If two .<?w6.9^an^ivc/? depend on the preposition need not be repeated 

o o' ^ 

^ j j but if one (or botli) of the words is a pronoun, the preposition must be repeated 

9 

O . O' 

( )• 

^ c' ^ ^ Oo * 

^ U and sometimes mean, “both — and,” or “partly — partly”: 

^.'■'O^'O'O’ O.OO'y.O' ‘I* 

^ Lc “ both rich and poor came to us. Ajo.^ = “in his presence.” 

# J5 ^ ' 

9 9^ ,9 

^ In the meaning of “ without,” or vt>5»> may be used for j but 

^ ✓ O' <0 

^ .O > 

and “beware!” 

* cJjLo etc. is construed as a noun in apposition to the preceding noun and runa 

9o. f ^ to'J' . . ., 

through all the cases. Vide § LXII. The usage of - j(<xa^ and^^jjAi is similar. 

r ✓ ^ 

/o ^ ^ ^ /o 

6 refers to likeness of appearance only, but <U^ cK^ are general 


® After J| and v/^ * otherwise, nothing more,” vjJi is understood, as: 

.. I ^O' ^ 'O o 

[ v-ili ] ^ “ I have a dirham, and nothing more.” Vide also (d). 
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Remark. — These govern a genitive, as do - lK and ‘‘ the whole, 

✓ 

^ O' '' $ f <j 

all ” ; and 4 jo*j “ a part, one, some ” ; jtiJ or “ measure, size, quantity, 

worth ' ’ ; # U3 “ number, computation ” { = “ about ”) ; ‘ ‘ both.” Vide 

§ XXXVIII (h) and § LXI (k). 

(/) H “especially, above all” (/»/. there is not the like of) seems to 
be both adverb and preposition being followed either by the nom. or the gen. , 

as: (0^3 or) H “all the people pleased me, especially 

> 

Zayd/’ The word is compounded of the acc. of an equal” and 

the negative 

(g) To imply exception, are used: Jlj (particle) ; il^(U).UU.-t»>^ (U) (par- 

'C-’, ^ ^ 

tides of the nature of verbs) ; and the nouns ^ (declinable) and 

(indeclinable) ; vide § LIV. and ^ U* govern the acc., but if the ^ is 

omitted, they sometimes govern the gen.: Uta. or governs the gen. 

or acc. 

§ XXXIII. Conjunctions suU»iJi 

(a) These also are ‘ Inseparable ’ and ‘ Separate.’ 

Inseparable Conjunctions are : (i) j nf '' and ; o and so ” (as a 

consequence). The latter indicates a less close connection than j, and is 

frequently used for the English full stop: j is irrespective of order, but o 
distinguishes it.*^ 

With the Subjunctive, vi = “so that.” It also introduces a Nominal 
clause after Uf “as for” q.v,y and is also used in the apod osis of Condi - 


« 1 itk Uo “ what is free from ” ; l>c “ what goes beyond.” 

2 Lit. “ be excepted.” 

.. ... ft'oP ^ 

^ Introducing a second nominal sentence, j means “while” ( Jl*J' jb ) , 

( 4 , 5 ^ or ) jjL ^ “ Zayd departed, while {or and) ‘■Amr. remained ” : if the 

second clause isVerVjal, the j may be dropped ; tnde also § XLIV (6) (3) Remark II and 
§ LVIII. This waw of condition sometimes introduces a nora. sentence that has no Part. 

or Aor.,as: ‘‘Zayd came with a sword in his hand.” For two verbs 

coupled by for a verb and an adverbial clause etc. vide § XXXIV (6) (7). 
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tional sentences q,v. It is often prefixed to particles : with a following 

Nominal clause or a Suffix means ‘ ‘ for,” 

(ii) J with the Subjunctive = “ so that,” ^andwith the Imperative ‘‘ let ” ; 

vide § XXV (c) and {d). With the particle ci, it loses its vowel, as: 
fa-l-yaktuh. 

Remark, — In the meaning of “with”, the Conjunction ^ takes the 
Accusative, as : j jjJ “ Zayd milfi his brother. ’ ’ 

For 5 with the Genitive vide § XXXII (h), 

(h) Separable Conjunctions : — The following are the most common : — 

^'“then, next, after a little while‘s"' (often followed by e.)] ) connects 
words and clauses” : o indicates a shorter interval of time; also in indicat' 
ing order, ^ follows «J, as ‘H) could be 

used in both places, bub could not precede l 

o' 

jf “or”, but followed by the Subjunctive = “ unless, unless that”: 

O ^ ^ ^ o ^ ^ ^ ' o< ^ o' 

- L/cf “either — or,” or ( boj for and U); ( i^l^or) alirsf 

“give it either to Zayd or ‘Arnr.” 

“or” (in double interrogative clauses, as: Jl “ shall 1 do it 

or not ? ”). 

i(^ “ and not, nor” ( 11^ cU; bo “ a man did not come to me, 

nor a woman ”). 


o9 ^ O' 

1 With the HatTie meaning are aiiri nejfafciv’'ely arul iLiJ “80 that 

✓ 

not.” Also a preposition, ride § XXXII (b). 

2 The Adverb ^ is connected with ^ 

? If ail (jaine in quick succession, o siiould properly be used of both 
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Of ^ I 

* lakin and Idkinn^ • ‘ ‘ but ^ ’ ; the former is used befc 

✓ ^ 

verb ; and sometimes, without governing power, before a noun 
latter is used before pronominal suflSxes and nouns, the noun bein^ 

in the accusative : and both used. 


where,*’ is used to 









“ at which time, when, since, because,’ ’ is used of Past time eithei 
Nominal or Verbal clauses ; it connects clauses (and cannot begin a sen 

as W can^); bo whenever ” (conditional; with two apocopated Aoi 

✓ 

fit* “ when, if, as often as ” (originally of time, but often of condi 

always followed by Pret. , but generally in sense of Fut. , in which case it i 
duces a Verbal clause, vide Temporal Clauses ; in indirect questior 

“whether” = (^) ; (forSl and til “ Behold,” wde Interjections). 

*‘if ever, when, as soon as ” (temporal; with Aor. or Pret.). 


o (j ^ S P 

J Lakinn^ is one of JIaa)L 

2 So too aftor or il anyone,” t»o “if anything,” “ if even any tl 

-'O-' ^ (Z' ^ (t ^ 

“how,” Uixf “however,” “where,” “when,” “where,” 


‘‘ wherever,” “ when” and other words implying a condition, the Pret. has a 

sense, the condition being represented as fulfilled. The same applies to the Prets. 

and after jf “ or,” as : %\y*» “ it is all the same whether they are abe 

present.” 

If the Pret. after etc. is to retain its meaning, or one 


“ sisters” is inserted, as: Cw ^ 

j? ’ ^ 

been torn in front then hath she spoken truly.” Vide XLIV (a), (5) and § LVI 
tional Sentences. 

is also a particle of denial ; vide § XXXIV (b) (3) Adverbs, p. 783. 

3 For example ^ ^ t IJ must 1 

verb after it. 


VAl! “ if his [Joseph’s] sh 


♦ But 1 ,51 adv. “in that case, then, therefore.” 
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‘‘if” (for probable conditions; followed by Pret. with present 

or future sense; in direct questions = cU ‘"whether”): “even if, 

although”; sometimes = “and if”: ^ “verily if”; If] -f- i j “ if 

not”; 11]^ “and if not, otherwise.” ( ill as a particle of exception = 
“except but,’ ’ vide § LIV). 

“if” (for purely hypothetical or impossible conditions) ; (also used 
before a verb = “ would that,” but before nouns and pronominal suffixes 

y is used). With Negative, ty - ^ - yy ^ “ if not.” 

y^ “ although ” ( = ^Ij ) : y j sometimes = “ and if” (in impossible 
conditions). 

o ^ 

that”; with Verbal (and sometimes with Nominal) sentences, 

the verb being generally in tlie Subjunctive^"^ or rarely in the Aor. Indie. 

' 

or the Preterite; also introduces direct quotations: ^ “as though”; 
‘ ‘ because ” ; Ilf ( for + 51 ) “ that not ” ; (jf J/l or “ except that ’ ’ ; 

cjf “ in spite of ” ; ^3J “so that not ” ; (jf “that ” with Nominal sen- 

-> 

fences and a verb in the Indicative \ the noun immediately following 
is in the accusative (as with “ verily”) ; with the suffixed pronoun of Ist 
person or y^f , bf or Uif etc. ; and “ just as if, it is as though ” ; 


I Of these, may precede a noun, an affixed pronoun, or a verb; is used 
before the Preterite ; and ^ y before the Aorist but with a past meaning. 

o ^ 

^ If more than one verb is dependent on ^ the Subjunctive is used throughout 
b\it is not repeated. 

Kt ^ 

For y with the Indicative vide Syntax. 

In certain o€wes either or may be used indifferently. 
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ioi “because”; u»f ^ or lyf Hi “except that, yet.” Vide, § XLII (c) and 
§XLV. 

Uf amwia “as for,” with a following Nominative (predicate always 
has ci). 

or Ui^ { rarely 14 ^)“ while, whilst.” 

<^ 5 ^^ “ when ” (conditional) ; followed by Pret. viie> p. 776 note 2 : U ^/o 
“whenever, at the time when” (temporal only, does not apocopate). Also 
adv. = “ when ? ’ ’ 

f ^ • 

“until” ( = <1)1 ) ; with a Nominal sentence often 

wde § XLV (c). [ Vide § XXV (c) and § XXXII (c) and note 2, p. 771]. 

l/ or “in order that ” ; takes Subjunctive: ^4^ ftnd “ in order 
that not.” 


IJ “when, after ” ( followed by the Preterite, generally with Pluper- 

meaning ; requires a complement, as : 

Zaydhad gone ”). Vide note 3, p. 776. 


^ O' ^ ^ ^ 

tect meaning ; requires a complement, as : l-J “ I slept when, after, 


or “since” (former cannot precede a verb; both also used as 
prepositions), vide p. 771, note 3. 

“as long as” (followed by Pret. with present or future meaning); 
U “as long as” (md “as long as” and ddm^ “he continued”; 
= “as long as he rode”; U “as long as 1 slept”). 

" ^ ij-' 

Vide § XLI (e) (13). Often occurs in compound Conjunctions, as: U 
“after that”: bo cbi “before that” (always with Aorist). It is often 

used to generalize, as : IJK” “as often as” : bo “whenever ” (tem- 
poral only, not conditional ; does not apocopate as does when condi- 

C/ ^ ^ 

tional) : also U if “ whenever,” and U fij “ if ever ” q,v, 

^ o >■ o 

j^/ 0 , vide § XLV (6). 
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Remark I. — In generalisations, U it ‘‘whenever,” U fif ‘‘if ever,” 

“whenever,” UK “as often as,” are followed by the Preterite or the 
Jussive, in the sense of the Present. 

Remark 11, — In Persian and Urdu U) is practically a preposition, as: 

madam^'Uhayat “for life,” (but in Arabic “as long as he was 

alive”); the Persian Conjunction is md-ddm-ki K/o(^ U, or md-ddm-t-ki 

(c) Vide also § XXV (c), Subjunctive Mood. 

§ XXXIV. Adverbs. 

(a) Inseparable: — f interrogative prefixed to the first word of the 

sentence,’ as: “did he beat you?”; but ajJ * aam'^-k'^ Zayd^” 

“is thy name Zayd? ”: only used when there is no interrogative pronoun, 

e.g, ( o^JUi Ju or) oJU^f “ hast thou done this ? but “ who 

has done this ? ’ ’ Vide also § XLIII and § LIV. 

0' * ^ 

(5® inseparable) and ^ sawj^' (separate), are particles prefixed to the 
Aorist limiting its action to future time, as: or) aJU^Lo “ I shall do it.” 

.. ^ ft, 

J “certainly, truly.” This may be prefixed (i) in oaths, as : 

f 

^ ^ tj ^<0 'Jj'O 

l^-'umr^-k^ ' ‘ by thy life ” ; (ii) in a complement to an oath, as : ^ 

“ by God he has certainly gone out ” ; (iii) as an inceptive particle before a 
noun, adjective, pronoun, or the Aorist tense; (iv) to an apodosis after y, or 

St 

yyf; (V) to the Predicate of a Nominal sentence beginning with ol. 


^ *^11 negative interrogative clauses. J|f - - tcf - * 1^1 “shall I not 

do it ? ” ; AlJUi tof “ hast thou not done it ?.” But, J|f', “ look hf3re,” is an interjection. 

For the interrogative \ + (with the A long v owel cannot 

✓ 

precede a letter that is sakin unless the letter is doubled. Also two sakin letters never 

o' ' 

occur together, except in pause. For — \ in a double question see 

^ Sawf^ indicates a more remote future than does of which the latter 

is a contraction. 
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(6) Separate are: — (1) Nouns used in the accusative case, as : — 
(i^i or) 5^0 ^ - S;G ** at one time —at another time * ’ : Uuo “ together ’ ’ ; Uo 

“often ” ; “ by chance” ; ^>>Ji aUyavm^ “ to-day ” ; Jl, or J 

✓ ^ 

' ‘ undoubtedly ’ ’ : aZ-an® * ‘ this moment , now ’ ’ ; 111^ (in Persian often hoM) 

^ 0-0-^ ^ ^ " 
‘‘atonce”; (or^^^f, or “yesterday”; “always”; fit or 

“in that case, then,” as : tif “let us go, then.” 

To the same class belong “ at the time of, when,” Ui; “sometimes, 

perhaps” [§ XXXII (c)] (1) Rem., lit. “in the end” [particle of 

futurity vide (a)], II “especially” [vide '§ XXXII (/) ] ; wjo^ “how 

(interr. orcondit.^), as” ; (used only with suffixes, as: “he alone,” 

“ they alone ”) ; and and Uij^ “whilst, during.” For uU', vide 
Remark to {h), § XXXVIII. 

(2) Several nouns that are used as prepositions in the accusative without 
ianmn, [‘vide’ § XXXII (d)], are used as adverbs also, but in this case 

they are pointed with zammah instead of fathah, as : ” after- 

O O" C> C *' 

wards” ; Jx5, or (but as a preposition “ where ” (not 

^ ^ ^ ' o ^ C ' 

interrogative); “whence”; ol “in such a manner that, 

SO that”; “wherever”; il, (or^ “nothing else” (inflected 

V 

for case, only if there is an affixed pronoun to it, vide p. 772, note 3) ; Jjm 
“ like ’ ’ (becomes (Ji« before or (jf) ; or vide Iw. 


^ Uf is also a conjunction “ when, if since, etc,” and an interjection behold ! ” ; 
from iSfj an obsolete word for “ time” ; the genitive of which occurs in or iMJj 

“ at that time,” and iSuoJJ “ on that day.” Vide p. 776. 

^ y C/y 

^ Ji*>f dUrf eis you do, so will I do.” 

s The final zammah is of course dropped in Persian, but not in colloquial Arabic. 

♦ Vide p. 776, note 2. 
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3) Certain particles, as: yes, certainly’’ (confirming a state- 

), as: .i<3 f*l5 u “Zayd did not stand up.” cL.f = “that is so, he did 
[But in reply to a question, ^ is better], 

not ” + interrogative f, vide (a), 
ofi == Uj ‘'not ” -I- interrogative f, vide (a). 

J “ or, ” in a double question, as : SI “ shall I do it ornot ?” 

truly, certainly ; introduces Nominal sentences, the subject fol- 
g being in the Accus. : the Predicate is often strengthened by J, as : 

O" ^ P ^ O'* 

or (Jih? |<x>3 "verily, Zayd is intelligent.” With pronominal 
es, " verily he” ; or "verily I ” ; b] or li>] " verily we. ” 

Uif (for c>J -f U)) " only ” i always begins a sentence and qualifies the 

or clause at the end^ as: Uf " the alms are for the 

^ ^ * 

only '^ ; often corresponds to the Hindustanti^ to and ht. 

" how, where, in whatever way, whence? ” (interr. or Conditional). 

^ ' y- ✓ 35^ 

and U ” when, whenever ” (interr. or Conditional). 

‘ i.r., that is” ( = ) ; much used by Commentators. 




y^^ 5 always followed by an oath, as: Allf ^ “yea, by 


f 

yes ’ ’ ; vulgar form of aHi ^ 

‘ ‘ where, whither ? ’ ’ (interr. or condit.^) ; “ whence ? ” ; 

ither?”; UJLjf "wherever.” 

In negative interrogative clauses Jlf • - bof - ^^(,as; aIa#? jif "shall I not 

? ” ; Uf "hast thou not done it ? ” ; but Jf " look here ” is an interjection. 

Vide p. 776, note 2. 
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’ “but rather, no on the contrary, but.” 
yes, certainly, why not, of course,” in reply to a negative in- 

f c. <>■ 

terrogative, as : lyii - I not your Lord? They said, 

^ Yes.’ ” 

''c^ ' C*' 

[xKi ‘‘while, whilst ” : connected with the prep. . 

^ (or in pause “yonder, there” ; vide p. 775, note 2. 

“ yes.” 

often untranslatable ; with the Preterite it signifies the completion or 
certainty of the action, and may sometimes be translated “now, already, 

-'O' ^ C ' 

really,” as: “we have mentioned (just now).” It signifies 

that something uncertain or unexpected has happened, as: 

y 

iu “ I was hoping he would come, and now he has really come.” With 
the Aorist, it means “ sometimes.” Vide § XLIV (a) (6), and (6) (3) Rem. 
Ill, and (7). 

o x *' ^ o 

( for o -h kiJ ) “only (and that is all),” lit, “and enough”; 

always placed after the noun it modifies. 

>» 

M/y 

Jkj* “never” (of Past time); always follows a negative Preterite ora 

i y w ^ C-' 

negative Jussive, as: ki AJuf; U = ks ^ “I have never seen him” : 

f <J y y (jy ^^y 

[ or or “never,” (of future time); always follows a 

y y y ^ y^ y “iyy 

negative Aorist, as: H “ I will never leave thee ” : f.^jf “never” 

✓ 

{of either past or future time ) is used with a negative verb]. 

^y r 

^ “ not at all, by no means, certainly not” ; vide also § XXXV (6). 

11* “not, no,” used with Aorist in Present or Future meaning, as : 
J| “ I do not do it^ or I shall not do it ” : or with Jussive in Imperative 

meaning, as. J| “do not do it ” : S, followed by an accusative noun, 

• Tn Persian either or can be used for enhansive “ but” ; but in Urdu 
only can be used ; vide Phillott’s Hind. Man., p. 210 (c). 

2 Vide also §§ XLTT and XLIII. 
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expresses complete Denial, as: jLo ‘'there is no escape at all.” Also 
used as representative of the other negatives after j. 

“ not,” used with Jussive, to which it imparts a Past meaning 

0 " 0*' w '' 

as : ^ " he did not do it.” 

U "not yet ” ; followed by Jussive. 

o ^ o' ^ ^ ^ 

^>1 (contraction of il) “not”; followed by the Subjunctive, 

which then has a future meaning, as : " I shall not do it.” 

Ui "not”; used with either Preterite, or with Aorist as a Definite 
Present. 

o ^ ^ cy ‘'O ^ o 

e;f a particle of Denial, as : I4L0 e^t " I have not seen any* 

o 

thing of her, that I despise” ; vide also § LTV (e) Exception. [For c>| as a 
Conjunctive, vide § XXXIII (6)]. 

"when, at what time ?” [Also Conjunction, vide p. 778]. 

o'" O " "'f 

^ ( rarely “ yes ” [derived from ^ " (what you say) is agree- 

able”]; affirms any statement or question. Vide cJ^f. 

0^ introduces more lively questions than the Inseparable particle 
vide (a) ; introduces direct or indirect questions ; in indirect questions = 

" O" "€»"• O " O O " 

" whether, as: Ja "tell me whether thou hast expected 

me”; not used in alternative questions ; gives the Aor. a future sense.^^” 
Vide § LIV. 

O " " 

iU ( = JU> + H ) " not ” ; used in Interrogative sentences, q.v. 

1 Vide also §§ XLIl and XLIIJ. 

i Corresponds to the Hindustani (not Persian) use of dya bf . 

X w ^ 

^ The interrogative particles | and cJIa are not used before tlie interrogative 

o 

pronouns. Occasionally the two particles are combined, as; (JaI. 

Note the idioms; “ wouldst thou like some wine ? 

^ /'C" > o- 

“ doest thou wish to sleep ?” ; in these, some substantive aa or must be 

supplied. 
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/>> 

Ua “ here ” ; (or ^i^A) “ just here, right here, this very place,” and 
JWa and iI^iIa ‘‘ there.’ ’ 


Cxx* ^ O'" 


(4) Certain adverbial phrases, as : shortly ” ; oli (or , 

orUU^)“one day, once ; ''from amongst”: Jh^ or 

^ ^ 35 o'* ' 

Jl- “any way, at any rate, in every case” ; ( c^f or ) e)f ^ 


haps” H “especially” ( = ^ ^ “there is nothing like whatever. 


wcfe § XXXII (/) ) ; U (JL5 or UU ^ (from JU , “it was little or rare ” ) “ seldom , ’ * 

and to Jli or Uli^ (from JUo - << was long ”)“ not fora long time.” 

Vide also § XLII (c) “ Particles that govern like Verbs.” 

(5) The “ Approximate Verb ^ - c\^ “ he was on the point of,” 

^ o 

signifies “nearly, almost” etc., and is followed by the Aorist, as : 

( ) viuyof (pronounced kitt^) “I almost died” ; (^>' c>^ 

O O ** Ij ^ ^ ^ 

“ it is very likely that poverty may result in infidelity ” ; ( 

“he nearly did it.” Ftc^e also § LXI. 


0 u ^ 35 ^ ^ 

(6) “would that!”, and or cUl* “perhaps,” govern the 

accusative and also take the suffixed pronouns, as: (rarely ) 

" 0 * ^ 


1 By Arab Grammarians is considered an ‘‘Approximate Verb” lUj 

C0 35^ o-^ 35^<-» t 

and its subject is the clause following or In c>f “perhaps 

(said Moses) your Lord will destroy your enemy is considered to be the subject of 

f 0 

^j 00 s. This word usually stands first in the clause. The Pers. “ perhaps,” is also a 

verb. Vide § LXI. 

2 By Arab Grammarians, these are considered to bo verbs. They stand first in the 
claiise. 

^ 0 0 0, 

8 As : IkllA bo JL5 “ thou hast seldom come to us” : “ thou hast not 

honoured us for a long time.” 

* These are perhaps verbs. 
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“would that I — ”; (rarely “ perhaps I — ” etc.; j vJiw h 

0-0 -'O'* ^0“^ 

^5^J( “would that there were between thee and me the distance 

of the East from the West! But if U is added to the noun may he 

3I> /• ^ 

in the nominative; while if it is added to lU or J*l, their governing power 
ceases. Vide also § XLII (c). 

(7) Note the construction JihU JlJaf ) *‘he prostrated 

himself and made long (his prostration),” for “ he prostrated himself a 
long time.” Compare § LXII (a) (5) Remark. 


§ XXXV. Interjections 




(a) The Vocative is expressed by the particles I-!, and or For 
Vocative, vide Syntax of the cases. 


^ o- 


(ft) Some Interjections are : \ or tf or Uf “ ah , alas !” ; ci>1«aa ^ “ alas, 

^ >>* 9 

alas! or far from iti”; «J| “fie^ on thee”; or more emphatic 

9 

Hr j Ula. “never vide also § XXXIV (6) (3) ; “make haste ” (with prep, 
w, as : Ua “come let us go ! ” ) ; or “bravo ! ” ; J (fern. 

9 .-o' 

of Elative ) ‘‘ hB,i[\ ” (as or “hail to thee! ^ j c 

O 9 .di 9 ^ ^ o^ 

or “beware,” = or ^bj; “lol”; “woe!” (with 

. o ^ 

suffixes, as: “woe to thee!”, vide{c)'\\ h “oh!” (often with the 

following noun ending in or in pause, or for an alif maqsurah 

o- O-'C-’" O'*'" .... 

in «!, as: (j, or “Oh Zayd!”; “ Oh Moses !” ; |j 

.. . 

‘ ‘ Oh sorrow , ’ ’ and also !j “Oh my sorrow ! ” ; ^ (and pi. f>^U) * * come 


o . & . 

But in pause 


* In Persian, cif expresses pain or disgust. 
. 9 

3 e)J»i i® ^-1®® ® Preposition. 


1^ lit, “ take and drag along”=*‘ and so on, and so forth, et cetera,^ 

50 


4 
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here!, bring!, give!’*^ (sometimes declined like an Impera.) ; “give, 
bring here!^\ declined as an Impera.; (properly Impera. IV of 
come)”; ‘‘come!” ( = “haste,” or |i)ll “keep to,” or 

^ ^ <.*' j3w5 ^ X 

“call”) (with prep. as in <^1# “come to prayers I”) ; 

J or or (for admiration or regret) “wonderful! or alas!”; 

also ) “silence, hush ! ” ; A/o (also “ stop ! let alone I ” 

/ox o X 

(c) The substantives and (formed from are used as follows : 

X Ox^C/X /xox /xo' 

“owe to thee ’ ’ ; cJLij “ woe to Zayd ” ; j = aJLj^ “ woe to him.” 

(d) The measure gives an interjectional Imperative, as: “ take 

✓ ^ 

care!”; iJ\y “give it up”; J[>f “come down”; JUij (m.c.) “ stop work.” 

XX X 

^x o X (,x XXC/X 

(e) lil or “ behold ” ; often used after or Ui^ ; the former before 
a Nominal sentence and the latter before a Verbal : in the former case the 

>VXX^ UJXXi^ 

subject may Aa2?e V, as: behold a jinn came ! fit or)(^^ 

X ^ ^ x^^xxx 

x"* o X XXX 

iXJ, or Gf tit “when suddenly I found a Jinn by me”: vide Con- 

^ ' X * 

junctions, for fit. 

X 

^ X O X 

(/) Many nouns in the accusative are interjections, as : “ welcome,” 

X ^xox i^xxx^xx ^C/XX#OX 

or*^tto^; “willingly”; ^1^ j “welcome, you are at 

^ o " 

home, be easy ” ; W “may’st thou perish”; Hjx “slowly, gently!” 
Vide also § XLI (d). 

I 

JO X X 

(g) Many religious phrases are used, as: ^ ULa. “ God forbid I far be it 

Jl X* X X O ^ 

from!, this cannot be!”; AJUt “praise be to God” (used for 


1 Most Arabic verbs denoting “ to come’* are transitive. 

K X xc-^ 

* Aix> “ how strange I I wonder greatly at it.” 
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admiration) : aU| ^UU “as God pleases ’’ (to remove the evil eye *). <xli 

iO' ^ 

‘ ‘ thanks be to God ! ’ ’ ; “ if God will ! ’ * (often stands for the English 

JL /-e sJj-^ S ^ 

“I hope so”); MiU or AJJi “God forbid” {lit = “I take 

‘ « 

^ " O' o ^ 

refuge in God”); a 1>| “I ask pardon of God!” (used to decline a 






compliment and in other oases) ; iji )l j Jf ‘ ' there is no 

might and no power save in God the mighty ! ” (expression of astonishment 

or alarm): (IV of “He is exalted!”; and ^ AjJf “God, 

exalted and magnified (be His name)!” (constantly appended to the name 
of God) etc., etc. 

(h) There are also numerous calls to domestic animals, and imitative 
cries and sounds which may be considered as Interjections, such as ^ for 
driving horses ; ^ or ^ or for driving a dog away ; for calling 

o o o 

^ dog ; for calling camels to drink ; or for making camels 

^ O'' ^ ^ 

kneel ; (3U9 the sound of a blow ; the sound of a stroke ; the sound 
✓ 

O 

of a falling stone ; sound of splash. 


1 Also = “many”, as: jJJf aJ “he had many children”: her© 

the word * many ’ is not stated for fear of the evil eye. 



PART II.— SYNTAX. 

§ XXXVI. Nouns — Definite, and Indefinite 

(a) Tanmn is equal to the indefinite article, as : ‘ * good 

book ” ; “ a glorious queen.*’ 

(2) The loss of tanmn, with the addition of Jf, shows that the noun is 
definite (except in the case of certain proper names, and nouns that 

are imperfectly declined), as: good book.” 


(3) The loss of both the tanmn and the article, usually shows that the 
noun (if not a proper name) is definite and governs, in the genitive, the noun 

-^0 P, 

that follows it, as: oij “ iAe daughter of the king”; the 

p ^ ^ 

father of Zayd ” ; one of them.” 

Jf o 

(4) A daughter of the king ” is expressed by ujUJJ cJo (“ a daughter. 


P ^ 9 ^p 

one of the daughters, to the king ”) : the (or a) slave of a man ” ( = 

9 

P ^ P ^ P P^ P i0 PP ^ P ^ 

“a house belonging to the man,” or 

p ' ' ' ' ' ' 

p'jt p ' ^ 

* * one of the man’s houses ’ ’ : “the slave of the man.” 

p ij 

(5) Note the following: — oij <‘one of the daughters of a king” ; 

^ P c ^ c* 

1^-0 ** a or the^ daughter of a king ” (according to context) ; 

X. > PL ^ 


^ ^ <P 


* * a cup of coffee,’ ’ but ” the cup of coffee ” ; vy =* 

PP^^ O ^P' 

” a garment of silk ” : ” a Hindu, one of the Hindus.” 


^ ij ^ ^ p 

(6) The definite article often denotes species or class, as : jUacJi dUf ^ 

O#* P^P Pit^ (Z' 

“he is like a (the class) ass” ; ^»Jf «< (the class) wine is the origin 

of the (the whole class of) sin.” 


I Definite in a generic sense, i.e. not the daughter of an ordinary person but of the 
species king, vide (6). 
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(c) (1) After the demonstrative pronouns as qualifying adjectives, the noun 




has the definite article Jf, as: “this book”; but when a noun 

is a predicate to a demonstrative, the noun may be either definite or 

indefinite, as : “ this is a book ” ; i (iXa “ this is the book ” ; 

“this IS your book,” vidt § XXVI (a). In 

, c, , 9 

isy^y “this is the day which you were promised,” might be inserted 
after tii for emphasis. Fide also § XXXVII (6) and § XXXVIII (e). 

(2) Note the definite article in such phrases as, a.cUJ| (adv.) “ this very 
hour”: “today” (c/. Scotch “the day”). 


§ XXXVIL The Copula “Is etc. 

(a) The words for ” is ” and “ are ” are omitted, as : “ Bakr (is) 

handsome ” ; ( or) “ the men (are) handsome.” 


(6) (1) For clearness (to prevent the predicate from being mistaken for 
an apposition), the third personal pronoun, masculine or feminine, singulai , 
dual, or plural is often used instead ; but the subject and predicate must be 

9 " (,*• 9 ^ /X ^99 ^ 99 ^99 

definite, as: aJJi “God he is the eternal”; ill 

/" 0-^0 99 o ^ ^ ^ 

^ [in this last example, after ^ the adjective cannot be feminine 

singular, vide § XXXVIII (a)] ; b? ^ ” that man am I ” ; U( ^ 

‘‘ who am I ? ” In all such cases, both the subject and its predicate must 
be in the nominative. 

^ 05 ' O ^,<990 P 99 

(2) After oj and with a definite subject, the is not required, 

as the predicate is easily distinguished by being in the accusative; but a 
separate pronoun of the same person etc. may be inserted, as: 

^ ' 0 / St 

“I (am) thy Lord”; “Thou (art) the bounteous giver.” 

(3) When the subject consists of several voords, it is clear without the 

This copula (yit) is “ the pronoun of separation” ( jL^i 


1 
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"pronoun of separation” that there is a complete sentence, as; 


/♦ILSIi aUi **the religion in God’s gift is aUIslam.*' 

O' •«' 

(c) This pronoun must be distinguished from ‘‘the emphatic pronoun ” 

( ) , as : ^ “ this was (not is) the reason ’ ’ : 

9 P 

ai^f ^ “the Muslims (and not the slaves or mercenaries) formed the 

o' ^09 9 9 9 0 it \ ^ 

army”; ^ j “ but they were the doers of wrong” : 

^ ' 0* 

0 \ 0 *^ ^ O' Op"' 

lUDi Gf jjAijAfli where then is my share of the booty ? ”; 

*" 0 '* 0 0 

^ ^ 0 \ it * 

IaJ - 1 ,^ ^ *< whose is this book 1 Ours ” ; compare § LXII. 

0 0 S ** 9 (, ^0 ^9 o 

Occasionally the emphatic J is prefixed, as: lis' ^>1 ‘*if we 

0 ^ 0 

be the righteous.” 

(d) and iyif, etc., mean “ there is ” etc. ; Aif “ there was.” 


§ XXXVIIL The Adjective and the Demonstrative Pronouns. 

(a) Adjectives follow their nouns and agree with them in every respect, 
but sometimes according to the thought in the mind of the writer. Collective 
nouns (and broken plurals) may be treated as singulars or plurals, according 

0 it ^ , 

to the idea, as: ^ys “a tyrannical people”; i^adxi ^ys “a united 


9^ 0 9 

people”; “a miserly people.” Occasionally a broken plural 

^ 0 9 9 

takes an epithet in the regular feminine plural, as: “ numbered 

days.” 

^ t,' i ^ s' ^ ' 

(b) generally makes no change for gender, as : ( or) 


0 it 9^0 

or f 

0 0 0 0 

(c) For the Infinitive used as an Adjective, vide Apposition. For the 
Noun of Instrument used as an Intensive Adjective, vide § XV (6) Remark III, 
and § LXII (d). 

(d) The adjective may refer either to a preceding noun which it qualifies, 

it 0 00 0 0 9 9 0 9 i,00 

or to a following noun that is connected therewith, as : “ I 
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saw a man poor of understanding ’ ’ = iisic Kjjli Ojf) : it?.; “ I saw 

a generous man”; ojfj ‘‘I saw a man whose father was 

generous.” It agrees in caae^ with the noun preceding it (to which it is, as it 
were , in apposition) , but its concord with the noun following is the concord 

of the verb and its agent. Thus in «[yf Ja^ c,;_/e "I passed by a 

man whose parents were generous,” might be substituted, since a 
dual noun may either be preceded by a singular, or followed by a dual, verb. 

Similarly in “I passed by two girls whose father 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

was generous,” the adjective can only be singular masculine, as the verb 
which could be substituted for it would be 

The adjective may also be rendered by a verb or a verbal clause, as : 
dlsu cb and )U; 


{e) The adjective follows its noun, tlie demonstrative pronouns precede 
their noun; but if the noun governs a genitive or has the affixed possessive 

pronoun, the demonstratives follow the noun, as : “ this son of 


mine is noble ’ ’ 


“ this son of Zayd's.” 


^ <r. ^ ^ • 

Note the following iaa ‘‘this book”, but “ this is 

a book” and “this is your book”: Jl^yi |o*a “this man”; 

J^f “ this is the man ’ ’ and yk “ this is the man 

^ ^ 

who came to me yesterday.” Vide § XXXVI (c) and § XXXVII (6) (1) 
and (c). 


(2) Before a collective noun, the demonstrative will be plural if the verb 

is 'plural. Note that the word is always treated as a plural and 

requires the plural demonstrative before it. 

(3) Before broken plurals, or lifeless feminine nouns, the singular 
feminine of the demonstratives is used; but before regular feminines, either 
the singular or plural feminine is used. 

(/) The genitive cannot be separated from its governing word. In 
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9 9 

4>.x3v«i( ji — ‘‘the glorious possessor of the throne/'^ the zamrmh in 

9 9 

clearly shows that it is Nominative, and therefore agrees with 
If the phrase were unpointed, the word might stand for the genitive, 

c/'c^ 

in which case it would agree with “The spacious house of the 

Wazir’* = 

^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

(g) Generally when several adjectives qualify one noun, the copulative 

^ f 9 9^ ^ f ^ ^ ^ 9 * 9 ^ 9^ 

“and” (j) is omitted, as: But 

if the Adjectives are of the measure cUif they are coupled by ^ , as 

(h) (1) Some Arabic nouns^ such as ‘ ‘ all,” “ every one ”; “ one, some, a 
part ”; Ji/o, vide (e), Rem.p. 774 “ like ” ; masc.and c»hK tern., both ” 

[t;ideLXIII(^i)]; “ another than,” v/de § XXXIl (c?) and(e); “niany 
a,” stand for English adjectives, but in Arabic govern a genitive. A 

^^9 9 ^9 

peculiar use of in apposition is: “he is a thorough, 

real, scholar.” 

9 

Note, that with a definite noun, cl^ = “ the whole or all,” but with an 

9 o 

C^o-® u*' 

indefinite noun, it= “each or every,*’ as: (V-^f “the whole of the day,” 

^ 3 9 9 ^ , 9 p 

“all mankind,” cuGi^xacJf Jl^ ‘all the animals”: J' “every 

O' w 9 ^ stt9 £, ^ y^9 

stratagem,” (yi “every day,” (J> “ each single one,” “ every 


i Sale and Rodwell both translate this ** the possessor of the glorious throne.*’ In the 
Urdu translation of the Quran this is Hfj sjj which is ambiguous, as may 

qualify either or J/fj 

^ In modern Arabic, the final vowels are omitted in speaking ; hence, to avoid 
ambiguity, a word signifying ‘ property * is inserted in Egypt, to indicate possession, or 
in Baghdad J li 

9 ij9 9(t ^ 

^ jJ^ before an adjective is privative, as : ^ “impossible.” 
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one who.” Note, too, that may follow in apposition to a definite noun, 

as: ‘‘the earth, the whole of it”; OiUJi “ mankind, all of 

them.” 


JScwarA.— Note the peculiar use of kull^” JS (followed by a genitive) 
as an English adverb or adjective of excess, as : JT “ he is a 

perfect liar, thoroughly untruthful ” ; d' “ I tried my utmost” ; 

'Si 9 ^ ^ 9 

wr^f d^ “ he beat him as much as he could.’ ’ But without J (, — ^ 


o ^ S»9 


o' y y 


and dr = “in every kind of way, all kinds of ”, as: d^f dr* cJ/i “I 
ate all sorts of dishes.” 

(2) lit. “apart, portion,” is followed by a gen. of a pi. or a collective, 

S'O'O C/-' o 

and means “some one or more, a certain one, one,” as: “ one 


<i 'S'-o 9 9 r O' 'O 9 c<' 

<>A/c4li/| “one of the pupils”; “ some 

evils are easier to be borne than others”; ^ 4 ^ c>^y ^ “even 

though the one of them should aid the other.” 

(3) Similar to the use of di« etc. is the use of j<vi> or^t*i^ and ^U) etc. [ 

§ XXXII (e) notes 4 and 5, and Remark], as : ;|«xa/o 




f ^ ^ ^ 9 ^ Si 'O 9 9 9 9/" 

“ he saw in the water a fish, meajwnngf a cubit ” ; *^3 

“ the height of the idol is about thirty cubits.” 

9 o ^ " t» *' 

(4) For ^an.i and the prep, vide § XXXII (d) note 2. 

9 ^ ^9 

(i) An Adjective may govern a genitive, as : J&di Jdi “ a man 
little o/ understanding.” In such cases the muzdf, contrary to rule, may 

S' 9 ^ ^ 9 9Sii^ 

have df, which is then considered to be a shortened form of ; d^^f f 

o 9(j ^ *9 Si^ 9 9 Si /> 

dWf as d^ldiii>A^iJf d^jJl “ the man (who is) little of understanding.” 

* 0 ^ 

Vide Relative Clauses LV (6). 
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(/) Note the following constructions: — 

(i) er^ “Zayd (is) handsome as to face^^ (i.e. Zayd is hand- 

some) = ojj “Zayd, his face (is) handsome *' = 

O^O'-o ^ ^ ^(,0 

^yi “ Zayd (is) handsome of the face.” 

- S 0 0 (, 0 ^ ^ /35 > 

(ii) “the man, the handsome as to the face’’ 

0 31'' 

(here Jf = : (for other constructions and explanation vide 

Relative Clauses § LV). 

^0 /</ 0 ^ U0 

(iii) “Zayd is long o/ his sight” (i.e. Zayd is long- 

00 0 

sighted). 

it-oZ/'O'* t, ^ o' ^ o 

(iv) << the most of men, most people ” ; “ I 

walked, the quickest of walking ” (i.e. very quickly). 

(i) Sometimes an adjective is expressed by a substantive in apposition y 

^0 0 fi ^0 

as : “ a girl [who is], a virgin ; ” “a number of mosques ” ; 

0 0 ^ 9 ^ 

jUi j “and they love wealth with a great love.” 


(2) The material of which an article is made may also be so treated, or 

else put in the gen., as : ( but not ) ‘ ‘ the 

^ 0 fiot 0 

golden image ” : wy = *^y “ a garment of silk, a silken garment.” 

(3) The Infinitive, without any change for number or gender, is used 

fi 00 f P 0 P O* ^ ' <0 

in apposition, as an adjective, as: J*x^ and vide § LXII (d). 

(?) The natural connection between substantive and adjective may 

0^ o 0 ^ O' 0 

always be broken, the words or being understood, as: cl^^/o 

^00^ 0 0O' o 00 0 O '0 

(.<yjf,and |*.yJF [ 1 

(wi) (1) CoMPABATivBS ftom trausitive verbs of loving, hating, etc. 

are followed by J, as : ill 1*1-1= cJ*f ja, or tJJ ‘ ‘ he seeks more 

-• ^0 0 0 *0 0 0 

after God than ye do.” Verbs of knowing take v 
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(2) Comparatives from intransitive verbs take the same preposition as 

their verb, as: Jb ‘<he is nearer to you in affection (».e. 

you love him the most).’* 

(3) When the comparison is between sentences, ci^ with ^ or is 

✓ 

- o 9 ^ ^ I o 9 9 ^ 

used, as : 4*’ f**" e;? cf'O ty* “ thy quitting this city is 

better than that thou shouldst remain in it”; 

- ^ ^ 

“ this book is better than that which I saw yesterday.** 

"''ji ^ i,* 9 9 ^ o ' u 9 tj ^ < 0 ^ 9 9 

or ) 


(n) (1) The Superlative may govern an indefinite noun in the genitive, 
in which case it makes no change for gender or number, as . 

“ Zaynab is a very pretty girl.*’ 

If it is followed by a dependent definite noun, it may or may not agree 
with its noun in gender and number, but ^preferably does not\ — 

O'' ^ ^ €i 9 O' ^ 9 , (j* *9 

(^ysih) ItAfljf UAor) Ua, ** they two are the most accomplished of 

^ o ^ ^ 9 o 9 9^0^99^ 

their tribe or) a!>Uj ‘‘his daughters are the 

prettiest girls in the tribe.” 

/Ow'' 9 

Remark. — Note that Jjf and^^f, which are really superlatives, take the 

O'' 9S> •' 9^9^ 9^^ * 

same construction. Either Jjf or J^Sff is used for “ the first day.” 


(2) The highest degree is expressed by the elative followed by 1>« or e;^ 

9 9^ " 9 A o ' "• o o ' 9 ^ ^ 

as: I'® the very best thing”; e>Uj ^yo^ o.i« U j 

y ' ^ 

gil ^ O'O ^ 9 » O ■" 9 

“she is the most beautiful of the daughters of Hayy ” ; bo ^^3 
^^mJ| oUj ^ “Zaynab is the most beautiful of the daughters of 

y ' ' 

Hayy.” 


1 Note the concord of the verb, which follows the regular rule. 
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Remark . — Note the foltowing methods of expression: 



the 


^ O'* ^ ^ ^ ^ 9 ^ 

Amir of Amirs, the Chief of the Amirs’’ ; and or ^\ib 

“the precious of gems,” f.e. “the most precious gems’’; (in this latter 
example, the adjective is practically a substantive and need not vary with the 
gender or number of the thing specified). 


XXXIX. Order of Sentence, etc. 

(a) The usual order of a sentence is, (1) verb; (2) subject; (3) object ; 
(4) extension of qualifying adjuncts. But when the agent has a pronoun 

referring to the object, the object immediately follows the verb, as : 

“ Zayd’s own slave struck him (Zayd),’’ while would mean 

“his (some third person’s) slave struck Zayd’’: a pronoun cannot be 

S* ^ ^ S> ^ O ^ ^ 


prospective. The same order is observed with ll|, as : bf J(t 

“no one struck Zayd but me.’’ With the verb “to be” (understood), 
the subject comes first. 

The Predicate is placed first : (i) for emphasis ; (ii) when the subject 
comprises a pronoun referring to a word in the predicate, as : 

(vot “ its owner is in the house” ; (iii) when the subject 

, , ^ 35 fi c' 35 ^ '•o ^ 

IS restricted by il|, or Ui], as: II] U “none but Zayd is in the 


house ” ; Uii “ only Zayd is in the house ” (but ;foJf «>i3 = 

‘ ‘ Zayd is in the house only ” ). 


(6) The subject of a Nominal Sentence ^ should be either a definite noun 
or else one qualified by an adjective, except in certain cases of which the 
following are the most important: — 

/ c 

(i) When the Predicate is a noun with a preposition, as: 

“ I have a book ” ; “ in the house is a man.” 

✓ ^ 

(ii) When the subject is introduced by J, as: “certainly, 

a man is standing,” 


* i,e. a sentence or clause beginning with a noun. 
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(iii) When the subject follows a negative or interrogative particle, as : 

U “ there is no one in the house** : cU “is there a 

/<»>c ^ ^ ^ 9‘* ^ 

^outh in the house 1 *’ ; ‘Ms there a man in the house or 

k woman?” 

(iv) When the sentence expresses a wish or prayer, as : ^1L» “ peace 

/ c-' 

)e upon you ! ” ; “ woe to Zayd!” 

(v) When the subject is a diminutive (and therefore really contains an 

o U ^ 9 

i»djective), or is an adjective qualifying a noun understood, as : 

o 9 ij 9 fi p ^9 

‘ there is a mean fellow at our house” : 

'a believer ( = believing man ) is better than an unbeliever.” 

^ r 

(vi) When the subject is a noun of general signification, as : Jl' =) ^ 

'9^ ^ y-C 

die.” 

(vii) If the subject governs another word by means of a preposition, as : 

“a longing for goodness is good.’ ’ 


§ XL. Interrogative and Relative Pronouns. 

c, X 99^0^ 

(а) ^“how many, how much?” governs the accusative, as : 

^ o ^ 9^9 

' ‘ how many men? * * ; ^ * ‘ how long ? ” ; ‘ ‘ you ? ’ * 

= kL ^l.i Vide also § XXVI (o) and (q). 

Remark , — Before the interrogative pronouns, the interrogative particles, 

o ^ 

Ja and f are not used. 

(б) (^\ maso. (and ^/\ fern.) governs the genitive, both as an interrogative, 

^ O' 

md as a relative, as: “which man? “give 

it. •' ^ ^ ^ M * 
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9 O'' ^ 

me any (whatever) book you like ” ; (er'i or, (^iJfor) ^f“he who 

is standing pleases me’\* e/* or might imply that there was only one 
9^ i ^ 

person, but implies plurality; vide also § XXVI (o) and (q). 

§ XLl. Oases of Nouns; and the Verb JCare» and its ‘Sisters’ 

( ^^1^ 18)1,^ I ) ), etc. 

9 O 9 

(a) Absolute Nominative. The subject ((JUliin a Verbal, and f!*>iA-oina 

.< >• 

Nominal, sentence) may be introduced as an absolute nominative, as: AJj 

“Zayd his brother died” = o.>j oU;A.51Uaj3 “ Zayd’s slave 

9 9'9 ^ 

was beaten ” ; the slave of Bakr is standing.” 

* ✓ 

The Nominative (gi) ) is sometimes used for the Vocative, vide {d), 

/o- 

(b) Genitive or The genitive implies (i) possession; (ii) 

^ X o 9 (j ^ ^ ^ 9 ^ 

material, as : =* ) “ a golden chain ” ; (iii) a part* 

9 ' 9 

as: cup of coffee”; ‘‘a piece of meat” {vide 

§ XXXVI (a) (5)]; (iv) cause or effect, as: (^jUi <3^1^ **the creator of the 

O wM W ' 

earth ” ; ^ “ the heat of the sun.” 

9 ^ 

(2) Note the Arabic idiom “ a wild ass (an ass of wildness),” 

where a noun takes the place of an adjective. 

/ /C' if . /c 

Note too the use of words like ji - Ja( - with a 

following gen., where in English a single adjective would be used, as: 

O'"' / 

‘‘dissembling” (lit, father of two tongues”). 

(3) If the genitive refers to two nouns, it follows the first, and the second 

9 9^ ^ jf X'O 9 9 ij ^ 

mumf has a possessive pronoun, as : ^ j <!dl| ^Ujf ^^aR.i “ we are the sons 


1 The j here, is to indicate the zctmmah of the nominative. This j is only inserted 

•o^ ^ <0 

when the word is a muzUf and is nominative. The accusative is aJJ| etc. , etc. 
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f flD#* 

and beloved of God” (said by the Jews): ‘‘the man’s 

hands and feet.” 

0* 9 ^ O'’ 9 0 9^ 

(4) For JWf JaU “ little o/ ( the) understanding” JiJli,and 

<0 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

empty handed ” vide § XXXVIII (;), and LV (6). 

(c) Accusative Case (w^Aoj). (l) The Cognate Accusative or absolute 

9 . 9 9 ^,,^/ 

object i J^AiJt ) may be an infinitive, the noun of manner, or of unity, 

or other noun: — ( ) bj^ or fiXij I gave Zayd a 

good beating” (here the direct object is of course in the acccusative) : 

^^o " 99 ^^^ ^ 

“I gave him a (one) blow”: “he struck me 

blows that hurt me”; A^f “he is walking in the path of 


0 C'O 0 0 0 

his father”; <xi^/o oU ♦‘he died the death of (those of) the 

99 ^ ^ 9 0(j0 

time of ignorance (i.e. of a non-believer)”; “he rides the 

90 ' 9 99 9 0O0 ^ 0O ■Si 9 9 00 0 

best of riding ” {i,e. “he is a good rider”) = d^' cu^x) 


o ^ o 9 0 9 Si 0 

“ I walked the whole of the way”: d^( “he made the sand 

0 0 

into many parcels.” 

9 O" 

Sometimes the cognate verb is understood, as: “slowly”, for 

i' o ^ ^ 9 ^j9 ^^o9 99o^ 

dr®f “wait a bit”; aXI “thanks for God” for aW 


Even the Passive can be soused, as: he was struck 

violently.” 

(2) The INSTRUMENT with which an action is performed is in the 

f O'” 9 O0 9 o 0 0 0 9 0 ^ ^ 

accusative, as: “I struck Zayd a sword” - fAr?3 


9 * ' 


O0 i* 0 0-0 

* But ** beat me on two different occasions." 

* Note that, grammatically, is the accusative, and the cognate or logical 

object is in the genitive. 
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(3) TIME OF AN ACTION. It expresses details of Time and Place 

^ C '' f ^ it ^ ^ Cr^' ^ 

as: 1 ^ 4 ^ caJi “I stayed a month^’; 1^4^ c»yu travelled for 

a moath” ; **he came early in the morning’’; IIU^ j Uxaj 

✓ ^ 

''he looked right and left, he looked around cautiously”; llxx> ‘<he 
journeyed a mile.” Vide (4). 

Remark , — ^To this class belong many words in the accusative used 

as Prepositions, as : “ behind,” (3>^ " above ” etc. 

(4) PLACE OF ACTION, when abstract, definite^ and immediately 

derived from a verb, as: *^0 ‘‘ I sat in Zayd’s sitting-place, his 


seat ” ; (but c>.ij “ I sat in Zayd’s assembly ”). 

When vague, indefinite, or abstract, as : UiCo “ I sat in a place.’ ’ 
But when the place is concrete, a preposition must be used, as, 

I sat in a mosque” ; <>.{) “ I sat in the chair 

c ^ * C y ^ 

O' / O' '• 

of Zayd ” ; uO* ” I travelled in a land.” 

(5) To express STATE or CONDITION as: “ho came 

riding” ; iJl ” he journeyed, turning his face towards Mecca,’' 

9 9“* ^ 0' ^ <j^ ^ 

i,e, “he travelled in the direction of Mecca”: lyi L^i; “Zayd came 

walking, with his father who was riding.” 

^ .9 9' 

Remark 1. — The Accusative of State may be ambiguous: Uiii may 
mean either, “ I saw him while I was standing,” or “ while he was standing.” 
Remark II. — Occasionally the Infinitive is used for the Participle, as: 

jf^(j9 ^9 ^ ^9 .>9 m 

(for “he was condemned on a false charge, was falsely 

charged.” 

Remark III. — The JU. is generally indefinite, but where it involves a 

9 , 9 'S* ' fi 

condition it may be definite, as :— ai-o d/j ''Zayd when 

✓ <* 

he is riding ( ) looks handsomer than he does when walking” 

' 4 ^ ' 9 . 9 q 9. ^,'00 

( »il ). The more usual construction would be U alx) d^) 
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/ i, - fi,* 

(6) The ACCUSATIVE OF SPECIFICATION as: 

* - 

“ he is closer as regards friendship”; Ulii AJif = “ more of a hypocrite.” 

^ i* >' 

The accusative also expresses quantity, as: two maunds of 

olive oil.’ ’ 

(7> The OBJECT FOR AN ACTION, if indefinite, as: aJ “I 

^ jCj ^ 

stood up to show my respect to him”; “she fled through fear.” 

c, c." ' 

But if defined by the article J I a preposition must be used, as : ^ 

✓ 

o o ^ 

In construction, either the Accusative is used or else a Preposition, as : 


O'c-* o '' O > 


fu'O'O ' c, ^ O * 


“ she fled from fear of me,” and cUaif ^ or i-U^i cujjA 

“ she fled from the fear of being killed.” Vide § L (6). 

(8) The ACCOMPANIMENT OF AN ACTION, as: 

“ winter came with its overcoats” : j ” the water is equal 

with the sand ’ ’ (i.e. “ the water is very sandy).” In such cases j = £-« wa‘«. 

(9) The ACCUSATIVE WITH TANWIN is used for the VOCATIVE> 

when — (i) The person addressed is imagined, as: b “O man,” the 

speaker being in the dark; [but to a stranger in the street U, or * k 

(nominative)]; (ii) In construction, as : 1:! J (hi) When it is 

a participle governing an accusative, as : ^1^ b Oh thou carrying 

a load ” ; or g ya “ oh thou carrying the load.” * 




(10) CAUTIONING: c^Jlf ^ ^b] “take care of the lion !” (lit. “thee» 

the lion®!) ” ; * 

society of the wicked ’ * 


and the lionSl) ” ; o«3ll ( - ) : jl^V > >^'^1 “ avoid the 


o»/ji 

^ For a woman 4ijf ayyat^-ha. 

O *0 ' 0 ^ 

% But JUWl b Oh carrier of the load,*' Vide also § LXIT (c). 

S Both are considered to be the accusative. 

61 
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(11) The DIRECT OBJECT OP A VERB (A; as: 'aj; 

** I beat Zayd \ ^ Thee we serve/’ 


Remark I . — Most verbs denoting “ to come,” are transitive and govern 
the acc, 

5C/ - /'O" - 

Remark IL — Many verbs take two objects, as: IJSlj I 

thought Zayd (to be ) a haBm,** 

Remark III , — The Infinitive and Active Participles may as nouns govern 
the genitive, or as verbs the accusative. 

(12) The Predicate of Kan^ and its ‘ Sisters vide (e ) ; and the subject or 
the Predicate after certain particles, vide § XLII. 

(d) VOCATIVE. — (1) The person called, is generally preceded by one 

of the vocative particles, of which I? is the commonest. Either the Ac- 
cusative or the Nominative may be used for the Vocative, vide (c) (9). 

The particles maso. (and lAf fern.), or b, may be prefixed to the 

NOMINATIVE, which must however be defined by Jf. Before a compound 

word, or an indefinite word, b is prefixed, without tanimn, or some particle 

s, 

other than Wil 


In broken plurals however the tanmn is not dropped after i/d, as : 

/xc/" 

b “ 0 boys ! ” (The tanwin is dropped in collective nouns). 

Note the following : b ** 0 my father!” ; b “ 0 mother! ” ; vj b 

** 0 my Lord ! ” The alif of tj is sometimes not written before another alif, 
as : “ oh my brother ! ”, U ** welcome ! ’ ’ 

After b “ Oh! ”, the noun has sometimes »' added, to prolong the voice, 
when calling to a person at a distance, or for affection. 

> o 

After (for grief), the noun has t or added. 

9 ^' . 

(2) The word ailf is seldom used in the vocative, Alldhumm^ (= J'a 
Alldh*^), without a voc. particle, being used instead; this is said to be 
a corruption from Hebrew. 

(3) For a noun in apposition to a vocative vide § LXII. 
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(e) The VerbiTan® and its Sisters ( ^ e;^<)eto. — The following 

en verbs, however, require the Predicate-adjective or Predicate-noun 

) to be in the Accusative. Numbers two to thirteen are called (It 

it be recollected that state or condition is usually expressed by the 
isative). Nos. 3 to 8 may retain their proper meaning, but frequently 
»n simply * was ’ or ‘ became,* irrespective of the time of day, etc. With 

exception of they are regularly conjugated, both in the Aorist and 

terite : — 

1. “was” ; also “ was and still is,” as: Uxhs *JJ/ iji “God 

il-knowing and all-wise”; WU (M'l-marhum* 

y saint;ed father was a learned man.” For vide § XLII (a) (2). 

^ O" 

2. (conjugated like a Preterite) “is not,” which may also take a 

iicate with V* as* ** Zayd is not a thief.** («>^!^^ or ) 

i*Id is not a boy.*’ 

3. ;U>(Aor. “became” : Lie “the poor man became 

^ . ^O' ^ f 

” ; “ we are getting tired,” 

4. (or ) “he passed the morning,” as: “j 

ed the morning thirsty,” or “I became* thirsty.” (So too with 
do at the dawn, etc.”). 

6. ( or ^!) ) “he passed the evening,” as: « Zayd 

me sorrowful” (not necessarily in the evening). 

6. “ to pass the forenoon,” 

7. cllo “to continue (the whole day),” as: j <* 4 ^^ cJLfe 

I face became black and at the same time he suppressed his anger. 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
. And also - >1^ €uid = “ to become.** For - 


in the sense of “ to begin’* vide § LXI. 

P ^ f ^ p ^ 9 o M o * 

In such .si ntenoes as tki! ^ o.acu^f “ I passed the morning happi 

at the evening unhappily,** the verbs are taken in their proper meanings. 
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8. «!»0 “he passed -the night, to become,” as: oUiSj Ajj oU “Zayd 
passed the night awake.” 

* 0‘ ^ ^ Q ^ . 

9. or JiH 51, or JJj “he failed not, ceased not, continued ” (Aor. 

9 00 ^ ^ 9 ' f ^ ^ 0 0 

JiJi if) may also be followed by another verb, as : ij ^1} ‘‘ Zayd 

^ c#« ^ 9 9^ ^ ^00 

was always an enemy to me ’’ : JIW( ^1;: ;^JIf or) cJfjU “ matters 

9 ^ 9 0 (^0 ^Cj 0 u* 0^0 0 

were still in this condition: ( or ) (Uk “Zayd still 

goes.” Ftdc § XLIV (b) (6), and Approximate Verbs § LXI. 

^ 'U'o 0 0 0 0 

10. fJiif U m^anfakk^ he relaxed not^^ = J>) 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

11. be <* he ceased 


12. bo“he departed noV* = 


13. “as long as it lasted’* (requires a second clause), as; 

( cT*^- bo “I stood as long as the Amir remained 

0 0 

sitting.” 


^0 9 90 9 0990 ^^ 0900 **' 

14. “ to become again, to return,” as ; j foj 

* ‘ Islam was a stranger in the beginning, and it will become a stranger again ’ ’ ; 

' ; " o ^ ' ' 

•JjAnm ^ “ when thou returnest from thy journey.” 


^ 9o^ ' 


With a negative it signifies “not again”, as: otXcU^Inever 


9 o9 9 0o^ 90 


wept again”; SI “do not do so again ” ; j*s^\ ^ 

-> 000 ' 

“ the journey was no more possible.” 

15. 8 “ to remain,” as: “I remained sitting.” 


0 - 0 

1 AfS U adv. ** not also pronoun “ that which.” The Preterite JiJ is used with the 

0 9 ^0 {,0^00^' 

negative particles to; and the Aorist Jfjj with Jf and and with ^ 

§ XLIII. 

* Afa U adv. “ as long as.” Vide, also § XXXIII (6) p. 778. 

0 0 0 0 m 

8 Some Grammarians do not include and ^qj amongst the “ Sisters of *’ : 
they say the accusative is the “ Accusative of State or Condition.” 
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(/) The “ Sisters of Kan!*” may be followed by an Aorist instead of an 

Accusative, as : II “ he became speechless ; Wl “he 

0 * 

continued looking at her.” 

0 0 0 0^ 

ig) (*\^ ^ and are used in the Preterite only. The others may be 
used in other tenses. 

0' 9 90 

Remark, — ( without be ) may also be used as an ordinary verb. 

§ XLII. Government of and etc., and the Particles that govern 

like Verbs. 

(а) (1) The particles U and Jf when they == have in certain 

cases the same government as the previous verbs [ § XLI (e)], as: 

' /c-' .* ^ ' fiu0 ^ 0 ' jf(,0 ‘f ^ ^ 

U5li U = U5li ; l4jUi J| 

0 0 0 0 

^ ^ C> ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(2) The above could also be expressed by : U, or Jlaj or 

f X ' . 0-^0 

Jl ‘^.0* Note this redundant v, which is also used with ^ as: 

' f <j9 0 ^ ' 9 ^9 0 

^Uj U =: U5G kzjx^ U. ; the former is better. Fide § LIV (e) and p. 783. 

^ <0 ^ 0* 0 

(б) When Jl expresses general negation ( Jb^ ), it governs, before 

. j « . iSt 0\ 0 

an indefinite noun, the accusative without ianvnn, as; aJllf II] a.l]JI “there 

</ ^00,0 ljj9 0 

is no god but God ” ; }/ or) oj jl la huM^ (or la maMlaV^) 

min^^ shrshay^ “it is absolutely necessary (there is no alternative from 

^ " 0 

the matter) “ ; jb J| “there is no hawk flying.^ 

(2) If the subject of negation is connected with any other word (except 

0 0O C-' o Pt0 0 0 

a governed genitive), the tanmn is retained, as: biup 11“ there 

0 

> “ there is no rider of 

00 0 0 0 ^ o9 c." B9(, 9 0 0 0 

a horse ,“ but ^ (ditto) ; aW IjU.*. Jl “ no one is blame-worthy 

whose deeds are good.“ 

(3) If the noun is either definite, or separated from J, there is no 


^ 0 ^, 9 . 

is no one better than Zayd, in our opinion “ ; UTIj 


1 It is a disputed point whether “ not ” has governing power, but e)! has none. 
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^ if O" ^ f ^ * 

government, as: tXjjJI “Zayd is not at home”; 

there is no man in the house.” 

(4) With several negations, if J is repeated before each, and if the nouns 
are indefinite and do not govern a word, the two constructions can be used 
either separately or mixed. 

For if after j vide § LVIII (6). 

(c) The government of and Jl is extended to ci>ll ) and the 

negative as : ojl ** it was not an hour for repentance : ” 

fi * y 

sa^\ “he rules over nobody ” ; vide § LIV (c). 

(d) The following PARTICLES RESEMBLING VERBS ^jj^\ 

cUillj ) 1 reverse the government of the subject and predicate. 

The predicate of these particles follows the subject, unless the former 
consists of an adverb or of a noun with its preposition, as in (*>*.{3 
verily with you is Zayd.” 

If the pleonastic U is added, the particle loses its governing power, or 
else this indeclinable U may itself be regarded as the subject governed in the 
acc. and as meaning the fact is,*’ as : but Uf. 


(1) c^f inn^ ‘‘truly, verily” ; introduces with emphasis an independent 

p 9^^ t;, 

nominal sentence, or a direct narration, as: ( or ) “verily, 

I ^ 

9 'o *9 — Cm o ^ 

Zayd is standing”; aJJi cli “say that ‘God is all-powerful* ” ; 


c^f “your friend is with you.” 


e)l is also used at the beginning of a clause connected with such particles 

U ' ^ Q ^ ^ \ ^ 9 i, , <» . c» 

as cj “then,” |ij “behold,” and where, as; ^Jrh^J 

“ sit where there is Zayd sitting.” 


1 Named also ^ 


4 A transformed nominal sentence. 
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If the subject of u)] is a sufiQxed pers. pronoun, it must be repeated in the 

predicate in its detached form, as: “verily Thou art the 

Liberal giver. ’ ’ 

C5 

When the subject immediately follows c>f, the 'predicate may take the 
^ P cs» 

corroborative J, as: ^51^ t^jj but when the subject is separated by a por- 
tion of the predicate, the subject may take J \ example in Remark to (5). 


If, however, the predicate is either negative or a Preterite without ♦ii, the J 
is not prefixed to it. 

Remark , — If there are several predicates in a nominal sentence, the 

copulative ^ is usually omitted, as: “I am attentive (and) 

well-informed.’ * 

(2) Ki)\ ann^ “that” and its compounds “because” and “as 
though, just as if,” introduce a subordinate ‘Nominal*^ clause, as: 

P 9 ^ P 35 ' 

aDi *>^1 “ I testify that Muhammad is the Prophet of God ’’ 

(here the clause beginning with is the object): '-i-Asu? “I 

wonder that thou art writing ”: «x-*f f>>j3 “ as if Zayd were a lion.” 


Remark , — Either vjf or c;f may be used indifferently after (i) o signify- 

P^ f^P -^>>4.'^ 6 " O 

ing consequence, as: e;'® “if anyone comes to me, then he is 

honoured ” ; (ii) after a particle of swearing provided the subject has not J, 
as: e;J 3\ (iii) after i-of “is not?”, and il “undoubtedly,” 

as: ^5 Vi \c^j Uj “ is not Zaj^d standing ? ” ; c^t “undoubtedly 


pja c <^ -^0 p 

1 A Nominal Sentence ( ) begins with a noun or pronoun ; a Verbal 

P^o o 

Sentence ( ) with a verb. Before a verbal clause, v*;f on that*’ (and 

^ X 

W I 

“ but **) are used. 

* Here the verb governs its complement with a preposition. 
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Qod is forgiving’* j (iv) after vsJIj and the like introducing a direct narration, 
as : aU| J^f “ the first thing I say is, ‘ I praise God. 

(3) lakinn^ ( or ) “but ^ : introduces a wowinaZ sentence. 

(4) CaaJ ® layV^ “ would that ’* etc., as : lAbf “ oh that her father 

were alive ’* = Ubf ^ 

(5) cW* la'all^ “perhaps” ; ^ “perhaps Zayd is sleeping.” 

Remarh /. — Note the emphatic order in oj “some words 

if ^ o ^ 

have magic power” — [Prov.)\ the ordinary order would be, e>j 

= “there is” and “the fact is”; vide 

o' ' ^ ^ 

§ XXXVII (<i)]. 

9 

Remark II , — All these particles are prefixed to a redundant » if without it 

o' ^ f 9 ^ r ^ 9 ^ 

they would immediately precede a verb, as: ^ aSf Jxi. In, 

^ O ' 9 O'O' ^ ^ » 

“ verily these are decisive words,” the is after is redundant > 
it is a pronoun referring to “ Qur^dn,*^ 

O o ^ O^' o • 

(c) (1) The lightened forms (which must be used in a 

✓ ^ 

verbal, and may be used in a nominal sentence) have no governing power , 

^9 9 , o ' 9 o . 

as: (3^**® “ I know that Zayd is going away.” 


1 But lakin (which has no governing power), before a verb, as : Jlif aKJ j “ but 

o 99 99 o ^ ^ o » ^ 

he said ” ; but ^^^15 cu^ ^ ** but their hearts hardened.** 

® Vide also Adverbs § XXXIV (6) (6). 

^ o' ' 

8 If “perhaps** immediately precedes a verb, a pronoun must follow cW, as: 

< 9S>.. 

aJUJ “perhaps he will come.’* 
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(2) This (^1 takes J before its predicate, a fact that distinguishes it 

✓ 

o /o' o c 

from the negative c)J, as: c)t, “ verily Zayd is going away.’* 

seldom occurs except before the a*u»U JUif (e.gr. andWlj^^ j u^)> 

c o ^ 

(3) If a verbal sentence is introduced by the particles or^ must 

be inserted, as : <V}3 «‘as though Zayd had not stood up”; 

%' o'' t ^ 

SJj cs»b r' “ a£ though Zajd had not come.” 

(4) For vide § XLV (a). 

§ XLIII. The Negfatives, Interrogative Negatives and Particles of 
Incitement and Reproof. 

" ' C ^ 

(а) Before the Preterite, U is usual, and before the Aorist V: ^ * is used 
with the apocopated Aorist (Jussive) in a past sense y and is more forcible 

than with the Preterite; cJWj ^ = “he never did.” 

(б) U ^ “not yet” ( like ) precedes the apocopated Aorist (Jussive), 
and gives it a past sense. 

(c) S prohibitive, is used before the apocopated Aorist (Jussive), or the 
Energetic, as an Imperative: (the Imperative proper is affirmative only). 

In oaths and asseverations, ^ with the Pret. has a future signification, as : 

^ ^ \ 9 ^ ^ 9 ^ a* ^ 

wU| Jf aJJi j “ by God, I vMl not open this door ” ; but in blessings 

and curses it has an optative signification, as: \j^ H ^^mayest thou 
never see evil ! ” 

K precedes a Preterite (in its past sense), only when there are two 

or more verbs, as : H j (3o^ ^ “ and he^ neither believed nor prayed ” ; 

✓ 

but in such cases the first negative is often be. 
i also signifies simple negation, “no.” 


O ' O' C. ' ' ^ ^ 

1 Ca^ (J is the negation of but JUL U/ of Jbu 
• The infidel (generally). 
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MctnuTk * — Notsthftt the £]nerg6tic increases the force of the ** Prohibitive.* * 

(d) If ^ is used, it must be used before every verb ; but, if followed by 

more than one aco., Jl succeeds, as : Aa) Hi J| j never saw Zayd, 

nor his slave.” 

(e) eP ( = e^f Jl) precedes the Subjunctive (Aorist in — ), and gives it a 
negative future sense. 

(/) The interrogative negatives J(i and with the Aorist ( or the copula 
understood) often mean “truly, verily, certainly” in a present or future 

sense, being sometimes added, as: Jl] ll J|f “ certainly thou wilt 

9 i, 9 , ✓ ^ 

not attain learning save through six things**; ^^^>3 J| c^f Jif “truly 

9 . 9 9 i^9i;. 

youth does not last for ever ” ; ^ Hf “ verily these are the fools.’* 

(2) Ilf - iu - Jl^ . U^j are PARTICLES OF INCITEMENT AND 

C'O »» o o 3^^ 9 99 

REPROOF” (aV^I 5 are used with the future tense 

o£ 9^ 9j, ^ 9 :sj^ 

in encouragement or with the past tense in reproof, as : Ud^J Jff 

'*why dost (or wilt) thou not compose a book on asceticism” = “pray do 
compose one ’* ; JIa “ why didst thou not inform me ? * * 

is also so used, as: |4^ U “why art thou not standing up?” = 
“pray stand up.” 

(g) Vide also Adverbs § XXXIV. 

§ XLIV. Tenses. 

PRETERITE. 

(a) The Preterite expresses a completed action, and also an action 
that did exist and still exists : the time is not fixed but may be defined 
by the context or by a particle. 

It is also used of a future act the occurrence of which is regarded as certain, 

“S' / i^9 JL ^ 

as : vi-^5f Jl *• by God ! I shall not remain in Mecca. Hence its use in 

9 (^9 ^ ij 9 ^ 

conditions that express a foregone conclusion, as : e)] ”if you rise, 

then I will rise, i.e. supposing you have risen, then consider that I have 
risen.” Hence, too, its use in blessings and cursings. 
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Examples : — 

(1) (j^l^ j 3j^ * ‘Amr stood and after that sat down” ; 

iM X ^ 

JIJ <‘as al’Mutabnabbiyyhsi& said.” 


(2) ‘‘ God was and is Most High ” ; iJLl| “ God was 

and is all-knowing and all- wise ’ ’ ; Ui" * ‘ as the Arabs say ” ; *JtJU^t 


the learned have always disagreed about this point.” 


^ I <■ O 

(3) ** I give you this” (expresses completion of the idea of 

giving); ci*ix5LU= ** dost thou accept this woman to wife ?” ; cJL^ = ‘*Ido.” 


(4) ailf A^ai.; “ May God have mercy on his soul ” ; (also as a statement 

/I - ^ ^ 

= ” God preserved him,” of one who has escaped a danger): Ali( ^ 

j . t . 

“ May God have no mercy on his soul ” : a<U| ^11| ) “May 

9 ^ ^ 9 it * ^ * OU'^/’ 

God curse him”: K aJJf by God! no^ touch his hand,” 


(♦,e. shake him by the hand) 1 also by God ! I will® not touch his hand ” (i.e. 
stop him, from doing that deed). 


Remark , — In such cases, the speaker assumes the fulfilment of the wish ; 
the wish is father to the thought. So, in conditions too, the Preterite indi- 
cates a foregone conclusion. 

(5) The Preterite is used in Temporal and Conditional Clauses, for time 
past, or future, or present, with |3( “when, if”, e;'® “whoever, if any 
body,” and the particles (conditional) mentioned in § LVI (e), as: 

“he who strives, succeeds ” ; ^ fi] 


9tt^ 

1 Or t>ju 

* The tanwin is over the j ; the waw is merely added as a sign to distinguish the 
9^9 

word from ‘ Umar^. 


® H Ia 5 instead of V were used, the meaning would be Preterite. 

* tahkay ; after ^ the vowel or the weak radical is dropped. 
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when the time of death comes, neither ears nor eyes remain ” (to the fated 
individual; i.e, he rushes blindly on his fate). 

o' 

Similarly, the Preterites before and after **or,*' are usually to be 

^ . o' ^ ^ 

rendered by the present, as: fjtr^ same whether 

they are absent or present.” 

^ #* 

Remark, — If the Preterite is to have a past signification, or one of 
its * sisters * must be inserted ; vide § LVI and p. 776, note 2. 

(6) The particle <3J “ already, just,’^ prefixed to the Preterite^ properly 
restricts it to a time already past, and must usually be rendered by 

the Perfect in English, as: c>3 “we have just mentioned,” or ^*we 

have already mentioned,” or “we had mentioned.” But S>hA)( 

“ the prayers are just going to begin” (said by the Mukahbir just 
before the Imam begins the prayer) ; here too the commencement of the act 
is anticipated; vide also (7) Remark, and (6) (6), and also p.782. 

(7) The Pluperfect may be expressed by prefixing to the Pre- 

O i. I ✓Ox X I X XC^ O-" ^ X ✓ .•X ^ ^ 

terite with or without as: e)f vJTj^t “ Zayd 

o X " *' '' 

had told thee to do this before that ” (or— c)l (Xj) 

Remark.— Thid Perfect and Pluperfect are, however, more usually expressed 

O" O'*' 

by <ji alone with the Preterite. But <x»^ means “whereas, notwithstanding, 

^ O*^ '' 'O' 'O'x «✓ 

and yet ”: — ^ ^ “why hast thou raised me up 

blind whereas I had sight?” (what the infidels will say to God at the 

XX O' 

Resurrection) ; “ I had brought him up, but notwithstanding 

this he has rebelled against me.” 

(8) The Preterite and Pluperfect are also used in Conditional Clauses, 

o X X o X ' ^ O' ' ^ Ox 

as.* oJUi ois' ( iXJ ) “ I would have done this, if I had had the 

O -"O O ** ’ *^ Cl' ' 

power ”, or In the latter example J could not be 

omitted. 

c' ^ O ' 

If two correlative clauses follow the hypothetical y [ or vs^f y (with 

^ c ^ O O ^ 

nominal clause) -Ity - y y ] , the Preterites in both clauses will usually have the 
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signification of an English Pluperfect Subjunctive or Past Conditional, or of a 
Potential, and occasionally of an Imperfect Subjunctive or a Potential, 

as : y <* if thy Lord had chosen, He would surely 

^^00 t ^ 0O^ 

have made mankind one people ,^1^ J/p “had it not been for 

o 0^0 c*' O'O-' 

‘ Ali, ‘ Umar would surely have perished ’ ’ ; ^ i 

"00 , 

u <j00 0 ^ " 

“ and let those fear (God), who, if they would leave (or were 

to leave) behind them weak offspring, would be afraid on their account.** 

If the verb in the protasis be an Aorist and in the apodosis a Preterite, 
both must be translated by the English Imperfect Subjunctive or the 

0 f 9 0i,0 0 9 jf 0 O' 

Potential, as: “ if we pleased, we could make it salt water.” 

Vide also § LVI (a) (1). 

Remark,— It is to be noticed that both the conditional present and 
conditional past (I would write or I would have written) may equally be 

expressed by \iM with a Preterite. 


AORIST, 

(b) The Aorist denotes an act not completed. It may express the 
Present, the Future, or the Imperfect. Like the Preterite, the context or 
else particles may define its time. Vide also § L (c). 

Remark , — The Energetic forms have always a future sense : vide § XXV, 
p. 749. 

0 O 0 0 

(2) The particle oj.^ sawf^^ or its inseparable shortened form ^ a®, 
limits the time to the Future .* it immediately precedes the verb. 

(3) The Aorist expresses an action accompanying a past action, and is 

then equivalent to the English present participle expressing state or condi- 
tion, and to the English infinitive expressing the end or object, as: 
(^<^U*U =) ^U. “ he came laughing”; in both these examples the 

^ f ^ 0 ^ 0 (j 9 9 0^ 0 0^ 0 

words ^ can he added after for emphasis: wihj 

C 0 ^ ^ <0 *0**0 •* ' 0 0 0 

witJ “ he came to me to ask for a dirhem *’ ; “ he 


1 Note that this ohanges the clause to a Nominal one, and vide § LV (e) and p. 774, note 3. 
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went to the bank to rob" it.*’ A negative verb, however, requires the j 

before it {vide also Remark II), as : “ Zayd came to me not 

running.” 

Remark /. — ^The Present ParticipleSy however, have the idea of doing 
a thing, wanting to do a thing, or having done a thing, according to the 
context. 

Remark II, — It will be seen from one or two of the examples in (3), that 
a sentence may be used as an adverb : further examples are : — j *^^3 

P ^ ^ ^ t. it* ' ^ 0 

sjx^ txf “ Zayd came with a book in his hand ” ; “ Zayd 

came while the sun was rising.” This wdw is called ‘‘the wdw 

that expresses condition or state; vide § LVIII (e). 

If the nouns have affixed pronouns, the^ may he omitted. Vide p. 774, 
note 3 and § LV (o). 

(4) The Aorist expressing Condition or State may stand for an Imperfect^ 
as: (♦«vb. 01' (** j (* 41 :! I) “I saw them fighting ”, or “ I saw 

them when they were fighting.” 

0 0 

The Imperfect, however, is usually expressed by prefixing as: 

90 0 0 O' 0 ' ^ 9 K^0 0 

ijjU sj “ I passed him when he was buying a slave girl” ; 

0 " ' " 

0 0 L0* 0 ' 9<j 

^ Uf *‘we used to gossip (heedlessly) with the gossips” 

9 90 P(j0 0 0 

(this will be said by the careless at the Resurrection): »>:3 

9 9t 0 , f ^0 t0 0(j. ^9 

{ — iJ Jyh ‘>‘0 or) 3 “Zayd used to tell me this every day.” 


Remark,'-The Imperfect can also be expressed by cilf with a following 
present participle. 

<0000 

(5) The Aorist indicates dependence on another verb, as : eilit'aivj bJAi 


jji o 

sx^i Jj 3 “they (Adam and Eve) began to hide themselves with the 

<j0 0,0 0 $ 00i_0^ 9 Si '00 9 0(j0 0 


leaves of the Garden ” ; “ he began to weep ” ; 

0 •• 0 ’ 

c' 9 o 0 

“I cannot speak Arabic ” ; oJj U “ I ceased not to walk, I continued 

0 0 

to walk.” Vide also § LXII Approximate Verbs (iii). 
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(6) The particle before the Aorist means “sometimes, perhaps,** 
as : IA4 AS “perhaps it may be so.” Vide also (a) (6), and (7) Remark, 

p. 812. 

(7) The Aorist of olS has generally a future meaning. 

(8) The Future Perfect is expressed by the Aorist of with the 

Preterite, .asi **Zayd will have 

reached Medinah before I can get there.” Note, too, the order. 

Remark /. — When several Preterites or Aorist s are coupled by ^ “ and,** 

or the particles and prefixed once only. 

Remark II . — The English Present and Past tenses can also be rendered 
in Arabic by the Present and Past Participles. 

§ XLV. Indicative and Subjunctive Moods. 

(a) (1) When {•)! (and its compounds iff and ) introduces a fact, i.e. 

f '' if 

something in present or past time, it takes the Indicative, as : of ^h»f 

o' o' 

“ I know that he is asleep ” ; of ^f “ I know that he saidy did say *’ ; 
but in such cases Ajf is commoner. 

(2) After verbs of wishing, ordering, fearing, necessity, permission, 

effort, etc., of is followed by the Subjunctive, as: ^f vil^-f “I fear 

y 

y 9 - 

he will not leave me”; <xaEv-J JIf U “what hath hindered thee from 

worshipping (that thou shouldst not worship) him ? * * 

(3) If the Subordinate verb expresses a future after a verb of supposing 
or doubting, it may be in either the Indicative or the Subjunctive, as : 

9 

y 9 ^ ij' 9 O' y 

(jjf ooJJo “ I think he will get up.” 

O ' 

Remark I . — In these cases the dependent verb with of is said to take the 
place of the masdar ; vide (6). 

o' 

(4) of can be preceded by the prepositions - J - 

y y y 

*• y y y y * y ^ it9 o' O 9 o^' 

- 1^1^ - 1*^ - ^,a3 : vj^^f of o^ o^i:f I seek refuge with God 
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IMDIOATIVB AHD SUBJtTNOTIVE MOODS-c^i, lv<i, ^Ji^. 


o 

from that I might attribute partnership to him here ^ could not be omitted. 

In I have come for that I might salute thee,” could 

be omitted. 


The ellipse of c>f is common after J - - c 5 ^ ■ 

✓ ** ^ 

(6) The predicate of must be a sentence, and the subject is very 

Jf * c ^ " O " 

seldom expressed, as : [ /JUi A;j ] oji* “ I knew that Zayd was standing ’ 

fi / 0-» / o 

( «>j 3 <»if cuJLs <*I know that the fact was thus — Zayd is standing).” 

If the predicate is a verbal clause with its verb declinable and not 
precative ( ), it is httier to insert as a separating word ( ), 


O'* " C ^ /C'' ^ ^ * </ ' C -^"w" 

the particles or <jw, or a negative particle, as: o3 

> 9 ^ ^ o '' 9 , 

* * we know that Zayd has come ” ; ^Iaj “ he knows that you will 

stand.” 

iJewar A;. —* Indeclinable verbs’ are those that have only one tense, 
vide § VI. 

(6) In the Indicative, can take the place of after certain verbs, 

^ >' O' ' O-'O ^ 9 (j ' 

as: l<^3 or i^'o or) **1 wonder from that, that thou 

9 ^0^0 9 * 

didst strike Zayd” = ”I wonder at thy striking 

\,9 ' fiij - i^9 9 ^ 9 9 ^ ^ 

Zayd ” ; c)f j “ and that ye fast, is better for you ’ ’ ; 

here »yf is the avJbject. 


5» ^ 

(c) When until, that, so that, etc.” denotes a simple time limit, 

or the mere result of an act, without any implied design or expectation, 

^ ^ 9 * 

it is followed by the > Preterite or the Aorist Indicative, as: 

9* 9(^, ^ ^ O' ^ ^ 

cuJJj “they journeyed till the sun rose” ; 31 “ he is 


^ 

O' o /o 

1 <X?3 would be ambiguous, as may be either active or passive in 

O ' '' O ■' o 

meaning. You cannot say sSij*e as two mttzaf ilayh* cannot come together. 

^ ^ 
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I ^ ^ 

so ill that they have no hope for him.’* But when expresses the inten- 
tion of the agent or the object of the act, it is followed of the Subjunctive, 

as : l 4^’ clxjliff ^ c^il “ we must meditate before we speak, 

✓ 

in order that words may be appropriate”; ^ u^i/f e4'* 

“ I will therefore not quit the land (of Egypt) until my father give me leave.” 


{d) When vJ introduces a clause expressing the result or effect, it is 

equivalent to and takes the Subjunctive. The preceding clause must 
contain: (i) an Imperative or its equivalent; or (ii) express a wish or 
hope or request; or (hi) ask a question; or (iv) be a negative clause. 
Examples : — 

(i) or) visit me and I will honour thee” ( = “if 

*' ^ ^ Q 

thou visitest me, I will honour thee”) : (•.jUlAf j or ) c^rt.U‘ if ‘‘do 

not punish me, so that {or lest) I perish.” 


9 ^ “S* ' ' ' ' ' ^ '' f ' 9 ' '' 

(ii) jho ((j<>^i! j or) osxl “would that I had monej^ 

that I might give part of it in alms! ” ; 1^^^ (3^*1? or) b 

“0 would I had been with them, that I might have won great gain!” : 


9' 


^ o 9/. 9 ' 


9 or) “perhaps I may go on pilgrimmage so as to 

0^9^ •' O -.-o ^ 

visit thee”: or) J\xi Jff “ wilt thou not alight 

O ^ ^ 

^ O' c,00 01,0 O^' ' 

with us, and thou wilt meet with good treatment”: lixij j^5b lU 


O „ (,o o 

( j or ) “ will thou not come to us ? we will honour thee.” 

O" c" O o Z'' ^ 

(iii) j or ) ^ Ja “is Zayd at home, that I 

may go to him ? ” (= “tell me if, whether, Zayd is at home so that I may 
go to him ”). 

9 9o o 9 9 ^ o ^,9 o ^ 

(iv) ( 3 or) II “sentence is not passed upon 

ooo*^^ 0^0*00 0 -"o Jf" ' 

them that they die” ; ( Uij.3R.5 j or ) IwU U “ thou never comesfc to 

✓ ^ ^ 

us to tell us something.” Vide also § LVI (d). 

62 
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SUBJUNCTIVE WITH ^ 


o' o-; 

of 


-OPTATIVE MOOD. 


O " 

Remark L — The Imperative must not be an interjection like “hold 
thy peace/' nor an adverb like^^^w “hush." 

Remark II . — Sentences like the above are often equivalent to condi- 
tional sentences. 

(e) It will be noticed from the above, that ^ takes the Subjunctive in the 

same circumstances as o. It is then styled “ the waw of simul- 

taneousness it introduces an act subordinate to, but simultaneous with, 
the act in the preceding clause. It is said to be equivalent to 

o^ O ^ O • Jl 

(/) when it is equivalent to ij ilt “unless that/' or , or 

“until that/’ takes the Subjunctive, as: “ I will certainly 

kill the unbeliever unless he turn Muslim": ^1 “I will 

stick to thee till thou givest me my due.’’ 

o < ^ 

(^) or fif “in that case, well then,’’ t/ it begins a clause that 

expresses some future result of a previous statement and is not separated 

from its verb except by ^ or an oath, takes the Subjunctive. For example, to 
the remark, “I will come to see thee to-morrow,’’ the reply might be 

X ^ (j ^ ^ ' (^9 siv ^ - 

( J| ) or *J^yf AUfj ^il etc. But to the remark “ I will visit Zayd,’’ 
if the answer were, “Well then Zayd will treat thee with respect,’’ the 

'' -9 c9 /o^ o' o' 

Indicative would be used ( ), as c)H is separated from the verb by 

jf 9 9 (j 0 

<x>3 ; so too in the reply AJLj[, then by God, thou wilt assuredly 

repent it/’ the Indicative is used, as J is interposed. 


§ XLVI. Optative Mood. 

o' 

(a) Is expressed by y with the Preterite, or less commonly with the Aorist. 
If negative, then H precedes these tenses. It is especially used after verbs 

^ o^ * o * ^ 

like Cij and v^f “ to like/’ etc. : or c-y b “ is also used.’’ Examples: 

^ o* ^ O ^ St.' 

y “ I would he had come" ; “ I wish he would come " ; 
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^ f f ^ O o"''' 

(*^i) LST^^l> ‘‘and if thou couldst see ( = couldst thou but see) 

/- -'I ^ ^ iu' ^ y c-' 

when they are set before their Lord!”; i (i^d^ c;l<y = (aa 
>-^ 1 ^ ‘‘ Oh that this were thy brother.’’ 

\t ** 9 4 > o-' 

(6) An infinitive without a verb may also be used, as : 

“ God’s curse on him ! ’ ’ Vide also § XLIV (a) (4) and §§ LVI and LVII. 


§ XLVII. Government of Verb. 

(a) The object of an action is put in the Accusative. 

(b) (1) Some verbs take two accusatives, viz. causals II and IV ( JUi or 
); verbs of giving, thinking, knowing, seeing, finding, making into, and 

others,^ as : (^j ** I taught Zayd Arabic ” ; I thought 

him (to be) a thief ” ; I turned the man into an ass ” \ 

l^5G AAjf; “ I saw him asleep.” In the last example U5U may be the acc. of 
state or condition. 


(2) Note that 




may mean either “ I heard the Governor 


laughing”, or “ I heard of the Governor laughing, I heard (some one told 
me) that the Governor laughed.” 

(c) Some verbs of coming and entering govern the accusative, as : 
“Zayd came to me”; Ji “he entered the mosque”) 


but “he closeted himself in the room, he entered and 

^ ^(.00 9 Q 9 ^(, 0 % 

Stayed ” ; “ enter ye the gate ” (v^> 4 ^ could not be said). 


Remark — But verbs of going generally require a preposition. 

(d) Some intransitive verbs become transitive with a preposition, as: 

^xJb “ he brought him the news ” ; “ he went ”, but 


1 Accusative ( )• * Nominative 

8 Verbs of thinking, knowing, finding, seeing, counting, are called JU5| ; 

or * Verbs denoting a Mental Process.' 
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THE PASSIVE, — OP INTBANSITIVBS. 


' ^ C it " 

“he took away the book/’ In the Imperative ib = v^ii) “let us 

> ^ ^ ^ 

go ” (of one or more persons speaking to another). 

Such verbs have a passive, always in the masculine singular, as: 

“ the book was taken away (by some one ) ” ; 

“people from amongst the Arabs were brought to the Prophet.” 
Yide § XLVIII (6) and 


Remark . — As “ to come ” takes the aco. of the person, (stem IV) 

is doubly trans., and takes the acc. of both the person and the thing. 

(e) Some transitive verbs change their meaning with the preposition 
used, as : ‘ ‘ he sent a servant,’ ’ but ‘ ‘ he sent the dog 

(*.e. some one in charge of the dog) ; the direct accusative could not 


be 




used here : “ I sent them,” but “I sent /or them,” 




y o ^ ^ 


and “I sent a letter to them ” : aj “ I busied myself 

y C/ ^ y o-' ^ 

with him (or with it),” but oiA^ “ I put the matter aside” (e.e. occupied 

i’' ^ ^ 

myself elsewhere away irom it): ai Ui “he prayed to God /or him,” but 
aaJU “ he prayed against him,” (i.c. called down curses on him). 

(/) Vide also Participles and the Infinitive § L. 


§ XLVIII. The Passive. 

(a) The Passive is employed when the agent is not known, or cannot be 

O I X O' O ' O' O'* 

mentioned, as : “ he could not be captured,” ‘ ‘ but J 

0 ^ 

o' ^ ^ V w'® 

^ “He was killed by a tiger,” must be expressed ^by the 

Active Voice, as the agent is mentioned. 

(&) Intransitives that indicate action and not state, may have a passive, 

" ' ^ f 

as: v-^Ao“he went,” ^ “he was taken away”; “he marched,” 

” a march was marched,” ue. “it was marched a march.” Vide 
§ XL VII (d) and (c) (iv). 


1 Active Voice. 


2 Adverbial acoasative ; vide (o) (iv). 
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(c) (i) The subject of the Passive verb, if expressed, is in the nominative, 

as : lU? ‘ ‘ Zayd was killed ’ ’ ; l>UU ‘ * they were killed ” ; *3^3 il| dl? U ‘ ‘ none 

was killed except Zayd.*’ 


o - CSi/ 

(ii) In j'O “ Zayd was passed by ” [ lit. “ it was passed by Zayd,” 

vide (gr)], the logical subject is a preposition with its noun. 

(m) An undefined declinable noun if used as a proper name may be the 

subject, as: ‘‘ the fast of Ramazan was kept” ( “he 

kept the fast of Ramazan”). 

(tv) A declinable noun used adverbially may be the sub ject , provided it is 

^ ^ ^ ^ y- 

restricted by an adjective, as: “a grood march was marched ; 

jx^ (without an adjective) would be wrong; but vide last example 


(/y y ^ <y ^ y 

in (6). So too, the passive of 

01 y* -* o 

Alif “he recited the ‘glory to God,’ ” 


y .tiy 

“he sat by Zayd,” or of 
would be wrong as neither 


nor is declinable. 

(d) If a transitive verb governs two accusatives, the second remains in 
the accusative in the Passive, as: Aijf “he named his son 

tii- y y ^ ^ 9 y sjJ ^ ^ C ^ 

Muhammad”; Ahf <^4-* “ his son was named Muhammad ” ; 


^ 'iy ^ ^ O O ^ 

“he gave Zayd a dirham,” but Ua;^ tJ#3 ^^ks:] “Zayd was given 

^ y 9 9 y P(,y 

a dirham ” ; Ul^vA «^3 “ Zayd is thought brave.” 

For verbs taking two accusatives vide § XL VII (&). 


(e) The verb Jli> governs only one accusative and when it means “ to 
say ” requires the direct narration after it ; (but when it means “ to order ” 

y 9 fiy ^ y9 

it may take the direct or indirect) : JIaj “he is called Muhammad,” 

y 9 y 9 9^ 9 y y y9 

stands for or ) Ail aJ Jl^ “ it is said of him ‘ he is Muhammad ’ ” ; 

y9 

note the omission of ^.a in the first example. 

(/) When a verb in the active governs with a preposition, the construction 

is the same in the passive, as : ( or ) axU “he made a claim against 

y y y y y y ^9 

him (or her) ” ; passive (WiL? or ) Axle 
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IMPERSONAL PASSIVE— THE IMPERSONAL VERB. 


(g) The Passive (even of neuter verbs) is sometimes used impersonally 




(in the masc. singular)^ as : Ut it was finished on him * ’ , ix, he 


- O' u/ ' 


died “the deceased woman ; axJU “ he fell under the 

wrath of’’; = “she is cursed by God’'; 

“those cursed by God (the Jews ) ” ; “ he fainted ” ; 

<» ✓ •• X rf* 

O O 

“she has fainted.” In “ye have been blinded,” the feminine is 

9i.' 

used, perhaps because eyes” is understood. Vide also § XLIX. 


O ^ o ^ 

(A) Note the following ways of expressing passive state: — (J^i 

^ ✓ ✓ 

c:J -o 

“I wonder at the dates being eaten, at the eating of the dates” ; 
“ Zayd’s slave (is) beaten,” vide §L {d). 


Remark , — All verbs, transitive or intransitive, active or passive, may 
take their own abstract nouns (infinitives), or their Noun of Number of Times, 

or their Noun of Kind or Manner (§ X), as: = “ He hath numbered 

them with an exact numbering ” ; = “ he crushed his bones to 

pieces” : vide § XL! (c) (1). 


§ XLIX. The Impersonal Verb. 

(a) The impersonal “it, one, they, you ” is expressed as follows : — 

y 9 SS'* ^ {j' 9 ^ P 

(1) By the Passive, as: “ they journey to him in 

, 9 >' Ox o , ^ 

the time of necessity”; A.^f “they journeyed to him 

^ X •♦✓XX X 

;'x jf ^ * 

in ....”; aJJII JUif, “ they [the Christians] say that God has a son.” 


This impersonal passive must have a complement, such as Ajj or ^*>1 
etc., as in the examples just given. 


1 ^^j must precede a Nominal Sentence ; it usually follows the verb Jli after which 

o ' 25' " C . . 

neither nor can be used. If a verb immediately follows Jli it is direct narration 

without any introductory pcurticle. 
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^ *1 

(2) By the 3rd pers. pi. active, as: ‘‘ they say, it is said 

(j 4^ ^ I 

jii>A ^ “and they (the learned, or people) are agreed about this 
question.” 

P,ji f 9 ^ 9 ^ ^ ^^9 

(3) By the second person singular or plural active, as : iSiy^ y^ 

y ✓ 

ilivi * ‘ he is very tall, you (or one) might say he is a palm-tree ” = “ he is as 

9 , ^ o-' ^ o' ^ 

tall as a palm”; ojf/ “do you (does any one) think 

it possible that anyone can change water into wine ? ’ ’ 

(4) By a cognate subject, as: JIjU ^ Jli‘, or J^iyf Jl3 = “ someone has 
said ’ * ; J5U JU “it has been questioned ” ; ^yy “ it has been related ’ ’ • 

.'yo ^ 9 ^ ^ o* ^ ^ 

l^lxA} ^J***-^ ^jjAo “ a pretty girl, whose like has never been seen.” 


Remark, — The cognate participle is used in other constructions also, as : 
H “ I don’t listen to the admonition of anyone.” 

z" 9 , 44 44 ^ o f 44 ' 

(5) By an intransitive, as : lJ^scu ® ^ ( sg^^d or ) “hence 

y 

the proverb, so it passed into a proverb ; ‘ he that ridicules is ridiculed ’ ” ; the 

.6' 9 44 ^ 

subject to the feminine verb is %ax5 or understood. 

(6) Such impersonals as “it rains,” etc., are expressed by j)a>o “ the 

rain rains” ; ^U«J( “the sky snows.” Sometimes the subject is 

omitted and the fern, verb only used. 

9 44 

Remark. — In such expressions, as: “it is necessary,” 

<4 * ✓ 

9 9.. 

necessary,” }y^ “it is allowed,” the subject is the following clause 

(4 ' 

introduced by c>f (with the Subjunctive). 


§ L Participles, the Infinitive, and Verbal Adjectives. 

(a) (1) The Active Participles may indicate time past, present, or 
future, as: iXJj lvIj = “who killed Zayd”; or “who is going to kill 

9 44 

P 4 \Xi ^ 4 44 \ P ^ 

Zayd ? ” ; f»5to “ I am fasting, or going to fast” ; “I am 


1 Fidfl footnote 1 on p. 822. 
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participles, the infinitive and verbal adjectives. 


going to do this to-morrow ” ; Gf ** I am coming, I am on the point 
of coming, I will come.” 

(2) If used for past^ time, they govern the genitive, but in other cases ^ 
they may also govern the accusative. They may also govern by a preposition. 

Ex.: = “this is the man who struck Zayd ” ; (J3l5if 

^ 9 ^ ^ 9 ^ ^ 9 

“he is going to kill the man,” but tXili “he is the killer 

^ 9^ ^ ^ .9 9f ^ '9 

of the man,” and ^ “he is going to kill a man ” ; 

^ o'' 

^ ij 9 mj 

“he knows about many arts, etc.”; ^JUIl “the striver after 

-o $ ^ > o ^ 

knowledge”; Usix) U “I have not ceased to love Islam ’ = 

' ^0 9 9 ij f ^ ^ ^ 

oJj Uj ; (JjLj = “one that kills people,” and 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

^ ^0* 9 9^,0 

( or ) “ he who kills ” = 

(3) If a verb governs two or three accusatives, its active participles 
usually have the same government, though they may govern the first object 

9 0 9 00 X 

in the genitive, as: Uy Gf “I will dress Zayd in a splendid 

fi ^ 

9 ^ O 0 Mj 0 9 ^ , 0 1,0 o 0 

robe”; AJU ( or ) \j^ cjiJlo “dost thou think ‘Amr 

^ ^ ^ 9^' 9 (j 9 0 ^ 

intelligent ? ” : l^lai/o “ this one informs Zayd that ‘Amr is 

going away.” 

(4) When referring to present or future time (but not to past), the 

0 9 0 0 ^'O 9 ^ 

active participle as a mumf may be defined by J i, as : Jib* or Jjb 

St'O 9 ^ 9 , ' 

“ one who kills people ” ; Jll^f or Jjl«i| “ he who kills people ” = 


9 9^0 


9 90 


Jl^ So, too, when a suflBxed pronoun is a genitive, as: 


9 9 . 


“one who reproaches me,“ and “he who reproaches 

me.” 


1 The governing word cannot then have Jf. 2 The governing word may have Jf. 
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(6) (1) The Subject of a Verbal Noun is in the genitive, and its is 
either in the accusative or else has the preposition J, as : or) «x?3 

(the fact of) “Zayd’s killing Muhammad”; {hubbiy^^ 'hwatan^) 

or “ my love of my country.” 

(2) When a verbal noun governs a genitive, it may have a passive sense, 
vide § XL VIII {h). If however such a governed noun is separated from the 

muzdf^ it must be in the accusative, as: “feeding an orphan, 

/c» o ^ o'" 

an orphan’s being fed,” but UaL ^Ui>f ji «‘or to feed, in a 

day of famine, an orphan,” since a genitive can never be separated from its 
governing word. 

(3) Nouns that have a similar force to the vl. noun can also be construed 
with the gen. of the subject, and the acc. of the object, as: j^\ 

“ the hubara-bustard’s threatening the Saker Falcon,” where <^,^3 is used for 
the Infinitive 

(c) To express an act now taking place either the AORIST or the 
PRESENT PARTICIPLE may be used. 

(d) The Passive Participle is sometimes used impersonally, vide 

§ XLVIII (g). It may govern the nominative, like its verb, as : *^3 

S> 9'P S 

Zayd’s slave was beaten” : *^3 “ Zayd of the beaten slave,” 

^ 9 ^ 9 (j ^ ^ 

(but ” Zayd has been beaten by his slave”). 

Remark, — The English Present and Past tenses can be rendered by the 
Arabic Pres, and Past Participles. 

(e) (1) VERBAL ADJECTIVES or PARTICIPLES are sometimes 
used for verbs; they may be in any case, but their subject must be in the 

o - r 

Nominative^ as : a&jj ^ with a mouth whose saliva is sweet ” 

1 Prop. Jiuhhl al-watfiin^ ; but as the a of al is hamzat^H-wad, it is dropped, and as the 

y of is sakin, it cannot be joined to the lam of al^ which is also sakin. It is a 

rule that to make a adlcln letter mutaharrik, either fathah or kasrah is added. Here (after 
y) faijiah is euphonius. 
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CONCORD OF VERB — PREPOSITIONS. 


= Ua oo(j << I saw there animals of various 

colours” = «jtpf oiliA.! ; vii& Adjectives § XXXVIII (a) and {d). 

(2) The INTENSIVE ADJECTIVES or INTENSIVE AGENTS (chiefly 

Si' / /' #0 - 0 * 

JUi and (j^^) may govern like the vl. noun [vide (b) (1)], as: 

O' ^ ^ f P fi ^ ^ ^ 

‘‘ one who beats *x\mr ’ ’ ; “ a great tyrant to his tribe ’ ’ ; v^^i/ 

“a great collector of books.” 

§ LL Concord of Verb. 

(а) The verb is Masculine Singular before the regular masculine plural, 
and usually before the masculine dual. 

(б) It is Feminine Singular before a feminine singular immediately 
following it; generally before broken plurals immediately following it; and 
before the regular feminine plural , and the feminine dual. 

(c) It is either Masculine or Feminine Singular : — 

(i) before a singular feminine not immediately following it: (ii) before 
collectives destitute of reason (but for female persons the feminine is prefer- 
able) ; (hi) before all broken plurals ; but if they denote male persons it is 
usually masculine ; so too if the broken plural does not immediately follow 
the verb. 

(d) Other verbs following the first verb, agree logically, according to the 
thought in the writer ^s mind. 

(e) When the subject precedes the verb, as it usually does in modern 
Arabic, the concord is natural. 

(/) If the verb has several subjects, it may either be put in the plural or 
else agree with the nearest subject in number and gender. 

(g) The verb often agrees with the logical subject, as: cK y ^ 

^ ' 

“ even though every sign should come (be shewn) unto them ” : here the verb 
agrees with the genitive Ajf . 

(h) The verbs “ how good ” and “ how bad,” generally take the 
masculine form, vide § LXI. 

§ LII. Prepositions. 

(a) (1) V Verbs denoting to adhere, attach, seize, begin, hang on, 
believe in, swear by, * take v It may be used with a predicate in negative 
sentences ; vide § XLII (a). 

I and j {Vide § XXXII (6)] are used without any verb. 
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't 

(2) It may be used with U't “see! behold”, as: “and 

* U ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ (j'' ^ ^ ' 

suddenly a lion appeared fi]; vide § XXXII 

^ ^ X 

(6) and footnote. ^ 5 ^!^ '‘may my father and mother be sacrificed 

for thee, at the price of my father and mother thou art ransomed (= thou 
art very dear to me).” 

(3) (d) J ^ expresses the Dative. It is used in dates, for * on ” : I 

^ <*)j^ jy “this happened on the five ^nights that passed 

from Ramazan,” i,e, “this happened on the HJi night of Ramazan”; also 
^x3 vide § XXVIII (/). 

It is used for “ by ” before the names of editors or authors. 

It signifies “for the benefit of” as opposed to ^^Ic, as : “ I 

^ Q* ' Jj” ''o ^ O'' o 

prayed for him ” (but “ I cursed him) ” : cJ^L: ^ “you owe 

me a dinar.” 

It denotes the purpose or cause. Vide also § LIII “ To Have.” 

Remark, — The phrase «Ji^f jJJ means “ what a man thy father was! ” I 
vide § LX. 

(c) “ over, on, against.” 

Note the following idioms: “bring him here to me,” but 

" , (j iO 4, “Si 

fi “you must stick to him, not leave him”; “Icon- 

jure thee by God”; ^JLc “seize thou Zayd ” ; 

“it is incumbent on thee to obey thy parents” ; “you must 


1 J as a conjunction = in order that, so that,’* and takes the Subjunctive. 

' c- 

2 Khcilavm^ 3rd pers. pi. fem. of Pret. of 4U*. “ to be empty.” 

.r ^ ^ 

8 In modern Arabic would be used. 

✓ 

^ But fem., ‘‘on the 5th day.” 
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never separate yourself -from the majority, you must act as others do ’ 
“you must look after the boy ” ; “he owes me a debt” ; 

oj>;f e>| “if you Want to train Shahins, then 

you must keep the Peregrine species ’ ’ ; sib “ according to ” ; c)f cfhs 

t ^ c# 

“ on the supposition or condition that ’ ’ ; “ so far as possible ” ; 

fj ^ ^ (j, 00 ^ ^00 ' '’0 

V^f^/ ^ “according to rank”; ^ “ willingly”; 

0 o 0 00 -P f ^'^<*0 00 0 ** 

u^/^) “publicly” ; cAi| Jist “in spite of” ; “ in spite 

of their ill-doing.” 

o'' 

{d) “ away from ”, is used with verbs denoting to flee, avoid, restrain 

O 

oneself, forbid, hinder, neglect, and defend. With many of these verbs 

can also be used. It is also used with verbs denoting to uncover, reveal, 
open, and ask ( = “ about concerning ”). 




It also = “on the authority of ”, as: Jli “ it i 


IS 


related on the authority of ‘Umar, that the Prophet of God said — ”. 


0 ^ (j 0 


Note the idioms “ May God be pleased with him ! ” ; 


0 0 0 0 0 


*• ‘ apart from ’ ’ ; cUU ‘ after a little while ’ ’ ; ‘ ' he died , 

fi ' '0 ^ 

O {00^^ 

leaving a young child” ; “ they were slain to the last man.” 

(e) (1) is used with verbs denoting to go out, to free, to forbid, be 
near, approach, wonder at, rejoice at, be pleased with. With verbs of selling 

0*“ 0 ^ * ' 

or giving in marriage, it is used for “to,” as : Uy Aix> he sold to him 
a horse.” 

O ^ (0 ^ if ^ 

(2) “some of, of, any ”, as: “ I drank some of it ” ; 

0 0' 0 

' o ' o ^ 

“ is there any God ? ” ; aIj U “ there is not any God, there is no 


* Min is here practically a substantive and the object of the verb. 
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God ’ ’ ( = aJi Jl) ; ^/o ^ I/O “ ye have no backer ’ ’ ; cy^ “ there 

0^0 ' o" 

are some among them who say thus ” ; cuif ** thou art one of them.” 

(3) Note these idioms ^ ‘‘since two years, two 

years ago”: ‘‘ a certain merchant”; “a 

chain made of gold ” ; ^ ^ “ all I possess ” ; c^lwsjf ^^x> JUaj U 

“whatever good deeds thou doest.” 

'' O 0 ^ 

Remark, — A pleonastic U is often suffixed to ^ and uj. 

(/) (1) c 5 > “in, among,” etc., is used with verbs of speaking (about), 
thinking (over), desiring (for), yearning (after), multiplying (by). “Multiply 
three hy seven ” is 

^ ^ 

(2) It sometimes expresses motion into, as: “he fell into a 

O L, ^ u- ^ O O " 

tank ” ; “ he fell into their hands ” ; tAlf «< he set 

out with 50,000 men.” 

^ ^ (j ^ ^ p ^ ^ 

(g) (»/o with, just at, besides, etc.”, as : j/o “ exactly at sun- 

rise ’ ’ ; jx> “ besides (the fact of) my being sick ’ ’ = oiT f *>c . 

^ \ ^ ^ \ if ^ O^-' 

“in spite of that” ; ^ “in spite of this, with all this ” ; c)^ 

P f P P 

” although, in spite of the fact that”; < 33 ^ “compared to him 
Elias ^ is a tent-peg.” 

Remark, — The accusative Iax» = “at the same time,” (not in company 
with). 

(h) (1) The preposition “amongst, between” (a noun in the ac- 

O-' o 

cusative. but genitive “from amongst”) has to be repeated 


✓ u Of 

I But JU f^o property.” 

^ The wandering Jew of the Muslims. 
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if one or more of the words governed by it is a pronoun^ as: (Jm 

betwixt me and (betwixt) thee” ; “between me and thy 

^ ** y 

y y o" ^ y 

brother.” But J^'^; ^ “ what is the difference between nahiyy 

and rasnl ? ’ ’ 

'' c.y y » O" , y .yy 

(2) and are also used for 

' O- V. y O ' y O' ^ y^ y 

(3) Note the idioms : — “before him”; Jx^ ^ jx^s U 

^ i?’*" “* • y * 

*^both rich and poor came to me ” ; JaU ^ “ he is between learned 

# y ^ y 

^ <jy y y y y y ^ L -'o'* 

and ignorant, half and half ” ; “ middling, fair ’ ’ ; ^^xi ^ysJi 

** the tribe was partly slain and partly taken captive,” vide p. 773. 

• ^ / y y y 

(i) “ on this side of (opp. to j ), under, without, besides, other 

y ^ ^ ' o y y y P 

than, less than,” as: “on this side of the river” ; iSjlxf 

yyOy*y P y ^oy lS*PPuy^ 

“ under your book is a paper ” ; “ I will certainly 

kill Zayd and all besides him of the Arabs” ; or, or) 

y^py^p^i^y^ yyyyyPy(jy' 

“without that” ; I'Oj ‘‘ten or less,” (but “ten or 

more ” ) . 


Remark . — and are interjections and = u/ljf and yhf “ be- 

^ y P <j P ^ t*' y y P ■? oy y Cy 

ware! ” But followed by a noun equals “ take,” as : =fc>ji3 ^xU 

Pyy P 

“seize Zayd” ; “seize him.” 

(y) preposition “ towards” (and adverb “as for example”), and 

oy y o y ^ 

“according to,” as: “as he says” ; but >»u as a substantive = 

/ o ^ ^ ^ T P<.' ^ Py 

dlfc “'like,” as: or or) “a man like a lion”; 

y ^ y y 

y ^ of .“^y P c y y 

ijani “I passed by a man resembling your brother.” 


/c 


^ ^aoi is seldom used for “ like ” as it is ambiguous, and liable to be mistaken for 

" tl ^ ^ , 

the preposition ; but ^ ^5 ^acu (which may be in any case) is used for ** so on, such like.” 
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As a substantive it also means “ about ’’ (of numbers). 

(^) “up to/* also shows that one thing is added to another, 

as: ‘’add this to that.’* It is used with *^13 “to augment '' ; 

with adjectives signifying love or hatred used in a passive sense, as : Q-ud 

“ dear ’’ ; voi.l “ dearer ” ; “ more hateful etc.; and with 

(j ' ^ ^ 9 ■' 9lji y. 

etc. signifying “near” as opposed to “ far from, ’ ’ as: ^ 1 -* 

c j5 ^ ^ ^ 

“ for this comes nearer to reverence.’* 

Note the phrases ; (contracted ^1 ) “et cetera, and so forth,” 

•'O' •' ^ O' ^ > 

»*-^h or ) ‘‘ stand off ! ” ; “this is entrusted to him.” 

(Z) axaj {vide p. 771 and footnote 3) may be construed with either the 
nominative or the genitive, the latter being generally used for a yet unexpired 

period of time, as : Jjf ‘ ' since last year ’ * ; Aa U> ‘‘ I have 

•' O' O ^ L'O'^ O ^ 

not spoken to him since (the beginning of) this month ’ ’ ; or 

“since this morning, to-day.” 

✓ 

(m) For the repetition of a preposition after ^ vide § LV [k), 

(n) Vide also § LIII. 

fo^ 

(0) and or may be directly connected with a following pro- 

^ 9 9 o9 99^ ^ 

position, as: ^ 3 ^ ^ ‘‘I have not seen him since he was born”; 

9 u'O ' y y- 9 (j 9 

Jlaw^ 6SAi “since the tribe departed.” But the other prepositions 

6^05" y ^ O '' o' 1 

require the interposition of or U, as: c)i “till I grew up ” ; 

^ y o '' ' 'o' y o^o*m 35*' y y 

c>f ^ “though it is easier to destroy than build”; 

y y y ' 

Cyyyy' ^ 9 ^ ' o" o \ yOy o' " ' 

\y^ 140 “that was because they disobeyed” ; ls^I 

y y y ^ 

0^9 yy y yC/y 

“as we sent an apostle to Pharaoh”; ^ “after So-and-so 

perished.” 


1 The redundant Co after is rare. 
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§ LIII. To Have. 

* * To have ' ’ is expressed by the prepositions J ^ or according to 

the idea of possession. Thus ^ means ‘‘ in company with or about the 
person,” as: I have with ma^a watch,” but “I have a 

watch.” 

^ o 

J also means actual possession, as : <^3 “ I own a watch,” but 

✓ c ^ ^ 

AtfL. “ I have (my own or some one else’s property) a watch ” ; «>.o3 ” fhe 

property that belongs to Zayd.’ * 

Jfo ^ 

J is used for immaterial things, as : ” I know ” ; it also = ‘ ‘ of ” 

O' 

after an indefinite noun, as : “a friend of mine.” 


jt- = “I have money (generally, t.e. on me or at home),” but 

JU “ 1 have money with me, on my person,” 

Remark , — differs from in being restricted to material objects, as : 

/'X* o O ^ iy' y' \ 

vlr® ” this assertion is right, in my opinion.” 


§ LIV. Exceptive, Adversative, Restrictive and Interrogative 

Sentences. 

(a) (i) After a clause, 5lt except ” (not a preposition), governs 

2? C.^ ^ ''O ' 

the accusative, as: tiXjjilf After a negative clause, the exception 

is rarely in the accusative; but generally, the same case follows HU that 

^ ^ O ^ yy ^ O ^ Q, y' 

precedes it, as : Ht U or ) Sj U “ I heard nothing 


✓ 


but thy voice, I heard thy voice only.” 

After the ^ of general negation, the exception is nominative, since it is 
the logical subject, as: ah H “ there is no god but the God.” 


P>t* o 


1 From tXiis comes “ opinion, intention.’* 
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(n) “ except” is an ordinary preposition and is indeclinable. 

{in) ^ (“ besides, except, but”) is a noun or pronoun vide § XXVI (t), 
and is declinable : is a preposition only : both are used in the sense of 

‘ except.’ must itself be in the same case as the thing excepted would be if 

iS ^ c-' 35 <j ''O*' ^ '' ^ o*' f ^ ^ ^ ^ 

were used, as : ( = ) ‘HJ ^ 

Cx- 9 ^ ^ 9i,‘' ^ 9 o-^ ^ ^ 

In ojj ^ to ‘ ‘ none came but Zayd ’ ’ , is a noun ” ; so too in to 

4 

<*' O- 0^ -l-l 

ojj : but in (j^ or ) Aa^t to, the word may be treated either 

4 * ^ 4 ^ 4 ' 

as a preposition or a noun. 

{iv) fiXc, Aa., and t&U. govern either the gen. ortheacc. ; biitf<xc to (“what 

goes beyond ”) and ^ U (“ what is free from ”) usually take the accusative. 
Rarely is preceded by to. 

Remark. — ttla^ is also as a Interjection (<?.f?.) far be it from.” 

o 

(€>) e;l may precede any part of speech, and as a particle of denial is 

9 ^ ^ ^9 Si 9 ^ (j Q 

frequently followed by an exceptive clause, as : ^ 111 c)l “ there is 

^ 9 9 S (j9ij /» S 35^ Si ^ it9 S* o 

none amongst men that does not die ” ; ill ^#^[5 Hi c^l “they 

follow naught but doubt, and they do naught but guess.” Vide p. 783. 

( 6 ) ADVERSATIVE CLAUSES:— 

9 ^ 9 o' 

{i) il is used after an affirmative or a command, as : 

“ Zayd came to me, not ‘Amr ” ; H f«>:!3 ^ take Zayd, not ‘Amr.” 

(w‘) or (often preceded by ^ ) rectify or emend a previous 
statement and are more particularly opposed to a negative proposition or a 

... O' O'' 4u^f Si ' 'w» ^ 

prohibition, as : ^ ^ “ Zayd came to me, but ‘Amr did 

4 o ^ o * 4^^ it o^ ^ 

not come.” f^^(Lb or)^^foojw^ H “ do not beat Zayd, but (beat) ‘Amr.” 


O' t'O^ ^O' 35 

1 This is better than ( = f J|f ) , 

o' 4 ^ 

has no governing power. It has the same meaning as in Persian, and the 

^ o 

distinction between it and Jb is not drawn as in Urdu, vide Phillott’s “Hindustani 
Manual,” Lesson 60 (c). 

53 
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(m) ^ “ nay, not so, rather, but ' ’ ) is opposed to an affirmative or a 

negative proposition, to a command or a prohibition, as : Jj “ Zayd 

stood up, nay it was ‘Amr ” ; Jb U Zayd did not stand up, but 

(nay rather) ‘Amr stood up*’; cw '‘beat Zayd, not so — 

(t ‘ o ^ O*' O O ' ^ 

'Amr (f^ ^ or) JL) JI “ do not beat Zayd. but (=nay rather) 




(beat) 'Amr.” 

(c) RESTRICTIVE CLAUSES are introduced by Uil; vtde § XXXIV (b) 
(3), p. 781. 

(d) INTERROGATIVE CLAUSES.— (i) The particle f may be prefixed 
to ' j - ^ and It is used in direct or indirect questions and may 

introduce a clause containing alternative questions connected by f*f or jf, as : 








.»c<^ </ *■ 


(*f cUL^ ^ j one of the 

strange things is the self-conceit of him who does not know whether he 
will be saved or damned, or how his life will end.” 

It is frequently omitted in an alternative question, as : Gf 

“ I am king, whether ye like it or not.” 

If both clauses depend on the same verb, the verb is placed between, 
as: ^ Iaxc whether he be rich or poor”; tnde also I under 

§ XXXIV (a). 


I has no governing power. It has the same meckning as in Persian, and tht^ 
o 

distinction between it and a* is not drawn as in Urdu ; vide Phillott’s “Hindustani 


Manual,*’ Lesson 60 (c). 


For 


For 


4 It is said that y implies ignorance, in a simple question, as: jf 

o' 

*• does either Zayd or ‘Amr happen to be with you ? ” ; if were substituted it should 
simply that the questioner knows one is with you and asks which of the two it is. 
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(u) The particle Ja may be preceded by ^ and but it cannot be 

prefixed to these particles, nor to ut. It cannot introduce a negative nor a 

✓ 

conditional clause, nor, in general, a nominal clause whose predicate is a 
finite verb. It may be followed by or^f in alternative clauses, but before 

o' 

it must be repeated, as : y O'® ^ did he revile any one, or 

* 0 

* O O^StM ^ o' C ^ (u' -• ^ O ^ o ^ 

was he reviled ? ” ; (•? cs^^OI JU JiSL, ‘‘ask 

Usayyid whether I have taken my blood-revenge on Wa^l, or whether I 
have cured ray soul of its grief.” Vid^ also § XXXIV (fe), p. 783. 

(Hi) The negative interrogatives are, and hof and (the particles of 

' 'C^ ^ O' 

incitement and reproof) ill - ^ and iiy ; vide § XLIII (/). 

o *■ 

(iv) The interrogative pronouns ^ “who?” and bo “what?” may 
stand in any case, as: *v£Ajf “who art thou?” (but U “ what art 

Of ^ o 

thou, what is thy position, etc.”); oJf ^ cuxi “whose daughter art 


' O^*' Of 


0^0^ 


thou ? ” ; oJli ^ “ whom hast thou slain ? ” ; 1 ^ 5 ^ ‘‘ in what state were 

ye,” etc., etc. 

They may be constructed as nominatives absolute, their proper place 
being in such a case only, supplied by a pronoun ( c>JU or , as : Jii 

Of ^ ^ f c < ^ ^ O ^ 

^4^ JS = ) loxj ^ Say, In whose hand is the kingdom over 

everything ? ' ^ 

‘f o •' f’ '' 

More lively forms are (i and fcbo^ which may occur even before 

^ f f f f f o f 

as: J^( or) ^,^1 li bo “what is it (that) thou sayest? 
r^l ‘‘ who is it (that) has given orders ? ’ ’ 

O <■ ^ 

Though ^ and bo are substantives, they cannot govern a genitive, 
nor be used in apposition. 


The relative adjective = “of what tribe ? ” 
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After interrogative the verb is usually masculine but may be 
feminine, as : oiK ev* ‘ ‘ who was thy mother ? ’ * 

The interrogative U is rarely used of persons, but the relative U is not 

o ^ 

infrequently used for 

Vide also under Relative Sentences § LV^. 


I' 

(c) (i) For 4^1 vide § XXVI (o) (3), p. 757, and § XL (6), p. 797. 






The interrogative may be used for ajF fern, and , pi., as : 


• ^ ^ 


ojf “ of what tribe art thou ? ’* ; U ^ “ and no 


soul knows in what land it shall die” ; oil 4^1 ^ “ of what people art 
thou?” 


(n) When <^l expresses astonishment, vide LX (d), it is always masc. 
sing. , and the noun it governs, if undefined , is in the genitive. If the preceding 

tp *' 9 ^ 9 ^ 

noun is indefinite, i^\ agrees with it in case, as: lL.; ( 5*1 “thou 

hast brought me a man (and) what a man! ” But if the preceding noun is 

definite, <^1 is put in the accusative of state (Jh^), as: cU.; 

“ Zayd came to me, what a man he is!” The first substantive may be 

implied by the verb, as: [ Lto ] “how they have been tor- 

mented! ” 


§ LV. Relative Sentences. 

(a) A relative clause qualifying a definite antecedent is introduced by the 
33 

adjective c5^f» and l^he relative clause generally contains a pronoun (called 
a 3U or ) referring to the antecedent ; this pronoun is either expressed or 

u^^9 ^,9 05 ^ ^9 

else contained in the verb, as : vj*^( cU^f here is expressed, 

* „ ^ 

^*9 ^ 

as there is no verb in the relative clause : jiU. “ the youth who 
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sings, came’' ; here the pronoun is contained in the verb: 

i^f cU; here the pronoun is expressed, as the pronoun hidden in ct>U 

^ 5i" 9 9St 

cannot refer to the antecedent : the man came 

35^ 9 9St' 35^ 

whom you thought dead ” : “ the man whom I saw *’ : 

oJK “ my shop which had belonged to my father/’ 

35^ 9 9 

(6) Before adjectives, the article J? may stand for as : dk^rll 

✓ 

o 9 ^ 

“the man came to me the (who is) handsome of the face” 

9 <0 ^ 9 ^ ^ ^ ^ 9 ^ ^ ^9 9 9^'^ 

(= ^4^^ or- JLi^f ), vide Adjectives 

§ XXXVIII (d). 

There is in Arabic no possessive “ whose ” • ; “ the man whose beard is 

C'*' <c 9 Q ^ «i 9 9^ ^ 

long ” is expressed by <xjjsdjt cl^^f (J^yf “ the man the long of the beard ” ; 

/' /" ^ 99^ o / /3&^ 

here = <j 5 ^f : this may also be expressed by ^XksJ f^6Jf cLyf. 

yo 9 ^ 9 9:Af ^ 

Other ways of expressing this are : aa»JII| Jijjk)f^ (J^l ‘‘ the man, the long 

9'-^ o 9 ^ ^ 9 9^ " 

as to the beard ” ; ( or ) ^ cJLa^f “ the man, the long as 

< 

"o 9 9 9-Si " 

to beard (or his beard) (^Aaa.1 or ) cbyjf * cl^f “ the man, the long 

"" " ^ " 

of bread (or of his beard).” 

' 9S»0O 9 

(c) Also, before a participle that is a mumf, = “ who, ” as : cJUyi JtiUif 

✓ ^ 

9S'0 9 0, 9 9Si' 

‘‘ the killer of the man ” = c4yf jLiU JUy f ; vide § L (a) (4). 


<.">"1 \ 99 ' S' u ^ 

1 But interrogatively ^ fO^t “ whose book is this ?’' = (jjfc AjUS' 


Note the following ; “I am at the house of the same person as thou art ” vs<ol Gf ; 

*! -* 

9 9 Si ^ S 9 y 

“ I passed by the same person Sulayman did '* C5“^G 

: 

2 Here too the article 
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/ ^ ^ , 

(d) The pronoun is occasionally omitted in the accusative, as : cl^f 

( ixjjjior) ‘"this (is) the man whom I beat.” Vide also (h). 

^ ^ ^ ^ 9 

(e) When the antecedent is indefinite^ there is no relative, as : iji hliT ^ 

ijiij I saw a book (which was) in thy hand ” ; or) (^>^1 aJ 

«S,/ f>' 

“he had a son (who was) called Muhammad”; **»-• *> J15:! 

“a man (who was) called Muhammad”; cU? “on the day (that) 
^9 9 p cy 

he was killed ” : ^ ^ people believing, people that believe ” Such 

a sentence is called ‘ an adjectival sentence.’ 

The relative is also omitted when the antecedent has the generic article, 

S> 9 Q y 'O Cl y 

as : (J^aRj^ (J.1^ “ lite the horse (horse-kind) that drinks by whist- 

ling.” 

(/) Relative clauses that do not qualify a noun, are introduced by or 

'I. - 9l^y <,9' 9y ^ ^ s 

or hy U, as ,oU^ ^ . , ijLof ol ‘‘ verily they that believe will 

y ^ y 9 ^ U y 

have gardens ” ; here, either could be substituted, or Vide 

§ XXVI (p) . 

i Cf y y 

Remark . — When stands for or be, it is a noun and = “ he who,*^ 

that which, whoever, whatever ” ; but as an adjective it means “ who, which, 
that,” referring to an antecedent. 

ig) The substantive “ he who, those who,” is generally followed by 
the singular verb (usually in the Preterite to indicate a general truth) ; but 
if the idea is plural, the succeeding verbs are plural : ~ 

ys^ y u9 ^ 9 ^ C,9 ^9 9 9^ c, y ^'o y 

. . . . aU| iir^ j “ and from amongst the 

y y y y y y ^ 

people there are some who say (sing.).... but these are not believers) they 

y y 9 ' 9u y 

deceive God”; ^ “and from amongst them are some 

y ' ' 

yyCfy< y y y y y y 

who listen (plural) to thee ” ; tr* “ whoever of the Arabs 

entered (or may enter) Syria ” 

1 Note the concord. 

9 yc,y9 ^y 9 Ciyy 

2 { Sj ) yo “ I passed by the same person as SulaymSn did.” 
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Note that and are always definite [for the use of vide 

O ^ " 

§ XXVI (o) (3), and § XL (&)], whilst ^ and U are either definite or indefinite ; 
thus = either ‘ ‘ he who comes or one who comes ” ; U = either 

“ that which I have or something I have.” 

O'" 

Though ^ and U are indeclinable, the pronoun referring to them must 


o'-' c ^ ' <** AO ^ 


agree in gender and number, as: ^Ux)i “ I saw a woman 

who did not please me.” 

^ o ^ ^ O'' 

(h) The accusative % — ^ etc. ( «xjU)f) can also be omitted after andl^o, 

^ o '' 9 9 ^ ^ 

as: ILJs f “shall I fall down before one whom thou 

hast made of clay ? ” ; here AiSJLA could be used. Vide (d). 

(t) The indec^linable substantive U = “ that which, all that,” as : U> 

^Uilf v^U, ‘‘marry what pleases yon from amongst the women”: 

^ 9u9 9 ij9 0 0 0 9 ^ 9 ^0 0 o ^ 0 ^ ^ ij A 

(^ili or ) U “ I repent what I said ” ; “ I 

" 0 0 

0 "Si 0 0 0 0 0 ^ 0 0 <0 0 o 

wonder for whai thou didst strike Zayd ” ; ^ 0^5 e>l 

0 0 0 0 0 

9^ ^0 0 0 ^ 0 ^0 (0 ^ ij’ 9 9 9 9 ^ 

ii;«3 JlaLo ^ J| U -‘if thou fulfillest my need, I shall be 

indebted to thee for such a pleasure that the kings of the earth could not 
repay a grain of it.” 

^ p 

V*l' 

(j) An indefinite antecedent may be repeated, especially after as : 

9 0 0 0 0 \tt9 0fj ^9 0 0 0 0 9 fj ’^0 

9^ cl> or ) ( j) ci»UU^ oih “ I some pigeons, each 

of which was red.” 

(k) Further examples of relative sentences ; — 

“ What is past is gone, and what is hoped for is hidden, and thine is the 

• *• ^ o ' ^ 9^0 ^ 0^0 / o ' 9iSi 99f^ 0 0 00^ 000 

hour in which thou art” W oot icUJf ^ bo ; 


1 is here in the genitive. 
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“ Xhat is not a thing to be {which is) naentioned ; “ Verily 

with the measure nAth which you measure it will be measured to you ’ 

^ Jtt aj 4 ^iJ| cM^b ; “This is the boy to whom we have given the money 

Ai^f jyi ^ ; “ He whose tongue is long has little intelligence 

^ ^ • 

>0 ^ 0 ^ (,0 

alar Aiui ; “ The girl smiled, she in whose hand there was a 

^ 0 ^, 0 * 0 0^*0 it 0 

flower ” ^ ixjjlf *^5; “ 1 saw girls in whose hands were 

-* 0*^0 0 0 

i / 00 u * 0 ^ 

flowers” y^J ooaU*; “ This youth, whose father we know, is 


^ 0 i^0 0 ^ it 0 ^ ^ ^ 0 \ 

clever” »bf djfo wl,gj| “ Mount Lebanon, from the summit of 

which you see the Mediterranean, is a high mountain ” e>j^5 

✓ 

If 0 0 0 ^009it0O0 i,0i,0^ St it 

JU (jAflk laujyLjf AiJI ^-<0 ; “ Those who spend their wealth (in alms 

i0p^ 0 it0 0ij9 (jl 0 St0 

giving) ” ; “ And who does a greater wrong than he who 

hinders the temples of God from having His name mentioned in them?” 

9 9 00 0 00^^ 9 it ^ ^ , 0 0 0 0 i, St ^ 0 it^ it ^ ^ 

A^i^l W Ajjf ^Uof ^ “ He made known to me aZZ 

999i00 0 ^ tS^* 

thut he was leaving ” 9Sjh U ^ day in which there shall be no 

60 0 0 0 0 fiS9 0 0 P\00 0 %,0 

bartering, nor friendship, nor intercession ” aHAA J| ^ ilL J| j a^ 5 ^ il ; “We 

0 0 

were removed to another room, which had been sprinkled with rose-water” 

i^^f0it ^ S9 0 0 it 0 0 0it 9 

»>i UJlflj, 


Remark. — A relative sentence is merely a nominal or a verbal sentence 
added to the principal word. When the relative sentence is nominal^ the 

St ^ * 9 ^J^0 

predicate is sometimes co-ordinated with the word qualified, as : wtjj> c-jf; 

(0 t it 9 09 0O0 0 ^ 0 i» ^ 9 0 0 S 

=5 ) t^ylf £idxaa.x), 

(1) Vide also under Interrogative Sentences. 
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§ L'VI. Conditional and Concessional Sentences. 

(a) (1) If a condition is possible or likely, it is introduced by one of the 
or Conditional Particles ^>1 orM«3] (before a verbal clause): if 

35 ' 

impossible or purely hypothetical, by (or in nominal clauses ot yJ). 

After ^ etc., the verbs in both clauses have the signification of either an 
English Pluperfect Subjunctive, or an Imperfect Subjunctive. Afterfij or U fc|, 
of a Present Tense. 

Either Preterites or Aorists ( Jussi ves) may be used in both clauses, for the 
English Present or Future, or one in one and one in the other: there are 
thus four ordinary possible combinations. In the Apodosis, the Subjunctive 
and Indicative form of the Aorist can sometimes be used. Vide (c). 

If a Preterite is to retain a past sense in the Protasis of a likely condition, 

is used.® Ill impossible conditions, the Preterite, or V with the 

Preterite, is used for the Pluperfect. After ^ the Apodosis may be intro- 
✓ 

duced by J. 

• After let conditional, the Jussive is seldom used. With y, the Preterite, 

or very rarely the Aorist Indicative, is used in both parts. Vide also § XLIV 

ia) ( 8 ). 

Remark , — The Subjunctive Aorist always refers to future time; if the 
present is Intended, the Indicative must be used. 

p ^ ^ ^ ^ #*■ 

(2) The Apodosis ( or ) is generall j introduced by ci, or less 
often by 

(6) If the Protasis ( ) is an Aorist, and the Apodosis a Preterite, 

^ C/ & ^ < C# O'' o 

the former must be apocopated (Jussive) , as: ( or ) e>! 

'‘ if you hit me. I’ll hit you.” Vide (h) and (i). 

(c) If the Protasis is a Preterite and the Apodosis an Aorist, the Aorist 




-'O'' o 


may be apocopated or not, preferably not, as: ( or ) ol* 


Mil is temporal but conditional, vide § LVII(o) and (6). 

is also used to express a wish (= “if only”); vide § XLVI, Optative Mood, 

and § XL VII, p. 847. d “ even if, although ” ; vide examples on p. 846. 

3 Vide also (e) (2) and (3). 
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^ O. 

(d) After the first Aonst is usually not apocopated, as: H y 

j lU.! ‘*0! God, liadst thou not 

^ < ^**-0 

delayed me only up to a speedy death, I would have given alms, and would 
have been of the just ” (said by the Infidel at the time of death). 

O O ^ '* 

(e) (1) Clauses that are introduced by ‘‘ if ” , ‘<if anyone ”, t« “if 

anything ’ ’ , U^>o ‘ ‘ whatsoever ’ ’ ; ‘ ‘ how ? ” ; ix? uu^ ”, “ howsoever ’ ’ ; 

^ ^ y 0>.I^ ^ ^ ^ ^ O ■'\ti 

^ ‘ when ” , l>o ( or UlLo ) ‘‘whenever”; “which, if any”; 

“ whoever ” ; (^^4^ “ everyone who” ; Ulf “ whatsoever (also whenever *)” ; 

o " ^ ^O'' <.■ o' ^ 

‘ ‘ where’ ’ ; “ wherever ” ; <^1 “ where” ; Uijf “ wherever ” , are con- 

sidered as Protases, and the Preterite or Jussive is used with them for the 

^ ^ 

English Present or Future, as: Jh Jl^ “ wlioso seeketh findetli, if anyone 

o'-* O X o 

seeks he finds ’ ’ = Jii 

(2) If the Preterite is to have the signification of the Perfect, or one 
of its ‘sisters’ must be inserted between the particle and the verb, and 

X X X (, 9 y ^ ^ ij 

the Apodosis must be introduced by ci, as : cU^ c;j 

^ ^ X 

O '• X X ^ 

“if his shirt is (has been) torn in front, she has spoken the truth.” 

(3) But if the Preterite is to have the signification of the English Past 

(or Preterite) Tense, or a ‘ sister * introduces its clause and is followed by 

O ^xx ^xx o 

c>l, as : if they exerted themselves to attain an object, they 

attained it. ’ ’ 


Remark, -The temporal clause introduced by til is often nearly identical 
in meaning with a clause introduced by c>t ; but rarely is 1 ot construed with 

the Jussive like Vide § LVII (a), 

if) The particles mentioned in (e) (1) take two apocopated Aorists 
(Jussi ves). 


1 Vide Conjunctions § XXXTII, p. 776, note 3, and § LVII (a). 

^ Uif in the sense of “wlienever” may be used with the Preterite in a past 
sense : also it does not in this sense apocopate the Aorist. 
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(g) The Jussive (without vJ) may follow a Conditional Imperative, 
as : A “ visit me ( = if you visit me), I will honour you. * ” 

o 

(^) The Jussive with e>J may occur in the Protasis, and the Preterite 
in the Apodosis. Yide> (6). 

O 

(^) Unlike the other conditional particles and pronouns require the 
verbs in both clauses to be in the same tense. 

(j) If not ’Ms ^ or if with the Jussive; or for past time If y with 

o' o' 

the Preterite, or ^ y with the Jussive. 

The Apodosis is introduced by ci in the following cases : — 

(i) In a nominal clause;^ (ii) in a verbal clause where the Preterite 
expresses past time, especially with (were sJ omitted the time would 

be future); (iii) in a verbal clause beginning with ^ (*‘not’’) 

o'" O' 

or or ; (ivj in a clause expressing a command, prohibition, or 

^ 9 o 9' (j tj o^^ O' 

wish ; (v) in a final clause after interrogation, as : ^ cU 

“have ye any knowledge that ye can show us ? ” ; (vi) in a verbal clause 
with a defective Preterite * etc.). 

(1) J for is always used in the apodosis after a long or involved 

protasis. With y and V, the use of o is optional. If wi is inserted, ^ re- 
quires the Aorist Indicative. 


< - o/^ 

^ Or f^-ukrim^k^. 

2 The following may also be considered conditional : — Prohibitive sentences ; Precative 
sentences expressing polite invitation, urgent request, desire; hope (as “perhaps he will 

J? . o of^ 9 'O' 

come and we will honour him ”) ; interrogative, AaIuC Ji5L» if there 

is any beggar, then I will give him a dirhem {lit. who is a beggar so that I may— ? ). 

o ' 

8 In this case after a conditional the interjection “behold! ” maybe sub- 


stituted for o, 
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(m) As stated above", y is followed by the Preterite ; rarely, it is followed 

by the Aorist in the sense of an Imperfect Subjunctive ; a 11( y 

,, 5 ^^ cU.? c^j bo ‘<if God were desirous of 

calling to account mankind, he would not be leaving on the earth any 
moving thing, but he giveth them respite to a named time.” 

(n) For further examples of Conditional Sentences vide §LVII (/). 

§ LVII. Temporal, Conditional, etc., Clauses. 

(а) ‘ ‘ when ’ * is strictly conditional , * as : ‘ ‘ when you 

go, I’ll go” (i e. if you don’t go, I won’t); but “when, if”, is also tern- 
foral.m : UiL> when (if) I go to him, I find him sleeping ” ; 

lit always refers to present or future time, even with the Preterite ^ : it may 
be followed by the Aorist if the action takes place repeatedly, but the 

✓ ^ •<y^ 

verb in the apodosis (if there is one) must always be a Preterite, as : fij 

f 

K'j j swear by the night when it covers, and the 

day when it shines out.” Vide § LVI, p. 842 (e). 

and UlLo are followed either by the Preterite or by the Jussive, 

but fij by the Preterite or by the Aorist Indicative. 

✓ 

t 

( б ) Note, in the following, the position of fij, and the use of the Preterite 

instead of the Aorist after in the sense of ‘'used to, to be wont to” ; 
^U/b slii/ lAf sji “ he usedy when he went out, to meet him at the door.” 

(c) For past time, W “ when, after,” is used, and the verb is usually 
rendered in English by the Pluperfect. For if, vide § XXXIII, p. 776. 

35i 

(d) can be used, either with the Preterite, or with the Aorist Indie. 

JL . //c f 

or Subj., vide § XLIV(c). Note the 4 ^^, and the order, in the following : 

is also interrogative, ** when T ” 

^ If tAt begins a clause, it is followed by the Preterite. 
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^ ^ ^ ^ ^ yju ^ 

cU.^ lit “ I followed him until I overtook him, as he entered 
the house.” 


(c) “as long as” is followed by a Preterite, with 'present or future 
meaning, as: ^ 0*hJ( “ men are careless as 

^ 9 ^ ^ ^ 

long as they live in this world”; wUf ^>5^ U ^*1 “Care answers, as 
often as (wherever) you call it.” Ftde p. 778. 


If the Preterite is to have a past signification, is inserted as in 
§ LVl (e) (2) and (3). 

c' ^ 

The negative “as long as not ” is expressed by U with the Jussive. 

(/) Further examples of Conditional, Concessional, Optative and Tem- 
poral sentences : — 

‘ ' When (if) he spofce, he spoke eloquently ’ ’ jUt ^ I it ; “ Accept my 
excuse readily or (at least) be indulgent, if I ham committed a fault ’ ’ 


f 


^ o o ' ; of 

“You are unjust, if you have done it ” 


^ O o ^ ^ ^ ^ o 

cJkj olu e>!) ; ” 

to be in a position (to do) that ? 


What will you do if we do not allow you 

• o <j9ct o'" 9 ^ 

” ^ fit Lc ; 


“ If you wish, send some to see if (whether) one of your people hals seen her 

'' O'' 9 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' o ^ o o 

Uf^ ftS^^ *3^! c»l^ j^hxJ t>A.! ssAm “ When two misfortunes befall 

'’o^-'c^ 9 ' O'* 35''*^ 

a man , the best thing is to choose the lighter ’ ’ Jf | j( 

i ' i 

^ ' o-'O*' 

14^1 jtLsu c)' ; “If you remain fixed in your determination, I will make 
you taste the reward of your rebellion to the day of your death” |i| 

^ ^ 9 ^ ^ ./ ^ ^ iji ^ 9 

iJjyo fiy^ iJSd^ sJ:>^ “Be not grieved for 

me, O dear one, if these wretches make me drink the cup of death, for if I die, 
I die honoured before thine eyes; and if God allots me a fair portion, 

1 am thine and thou art mine ” fci S>{jpJf 45b f 31 

I 9 

i. ^ 9 ^ ee 4 <>9^ 0" 0 * sj , O^Q ^ ^ ^ ^ 9 ^ ij 9 ^ 9 Q jJP’ 9^^ , ^ 

j Ub Iwak Alit ^ j iajjM OMfof vSmO jjj)t 
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4 ^^ “ If it had not been for the number of officers who were round him, 

that crowd would have killed him on the road ” ^k)L^I ijjS J(^ 

iy ; “If you had not been worse than the two of 

' o X >*0 ^ o 9^ c'' o' 

them, you would not have entered between them Ul ^ y 




“ T must consider my neighbour even if he act unjustly ’ 


^ "^019 ^ 


.• ^ * C'*’ 

y “when the light of the morning had dawned, my spirit was 
refreshed, although I had despaired of deliverance ^lA«al| s,^ U 

o' ^ O'* ^ 9 ^ ^ 9 o ^ 9 

o-dj cJ^ kdI j ; “If he prove obstinate, then woe to him 

9 \ /o< - - u 

a) cby ; “ If they become Muslims, they have come to the right path ; 

and if they turn away, only the bringing of the message is laid upon thee ” 
yy j I^AAAf iihi “ When * the Arabs knew of our 

arrival, they hastened joyfully to meet us and shouted at the top of their 
voices, ‘ Welcome to the guest, welcome to the guest,’ ” ^ 

35^ 9ot* c ^ ^ 9 9 ij 9 ^ ^ , 9 ^ 

^b vAk-ilb ^b yL#b Ujlfli) “ O would 

^ 9 ^ t 9 -y ' 

that I had died when I was swimming in the sea ” UJU oif U vs^x yAJ b ; 


4 ^; “When I came to the place of my sojourn, 1 threw myself on 

my couch, but alas! it was a night in which I did not taste sleep 

Or 9 Ox' ^ ^ ^ \U r r '' 9 (j r r ^ 

for a single moment” ^ ^ cuLitj cl 

r ^ r xx r x' x- ^ ^ 

p r x" 9' " rru'< " ^ fj 9' (_r ^rOr C 

SaJa <jy^l ^ (3^* ^ U^'® y 1^; “ How can I forget thee when T 

r r " i’ ' 

ot9ojl ^ t,, 

have seen the tears of love flow from thy narcissus eyes?” %Jk^ 

Or^ Oi^O' O 9 JS» ^^O'Or 99 9 X (rr r 9 

JijW fwRyi va»^ »>i y sSyiJ^ ; “ And when he rode his 

9 r r ^ r *'7^ r r r 

steed, it was as though he and the saddle were one piece ” w>f; |if ^ 


^ Ag goon ag. 
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aaIu j,j^\ j Aiir : “ T had not finished my speech when ' 1 heard the 


* <, 




sound of firing ” c3^i aXif J : “ Had 1 known that 

/ ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

I should meet thee in this place, 1 would have done my best to receive thee” 
tXlUoi^t ^ clJ^ vy^l 1^ ^ “ When 

she shows rebellion, he shows hardness of heart ” ei 4 #£ud|ci#e 4 l 9 f fif : 

^ if \ ^ i/’ * 

‘ And if thou couldst see ^ when they are set before their Lord ! t>i^j i( yj 


§ LVIir. Copulative Sentences, and State or Condition. 


. ^ Cm > 

{a) For the differences between^ - ^J • and y, vide § XXXIII (a) and (6). 


Note also the following examples of ordinary copulative constructions : — 

(i) ‘I and Jacob were present, I was present and Jacob ” c>^•aa., 

or 3 o^-^. Here Uf could not be omitted ; but if there is a 

suffixed pronoun in the accusative, the subject need not be repeated in a 


separate form, as : j “ I and Zayd have honoured thee. 


> > 


C^' 


(ii) “ Your, and your fathers’, Lord ” y : in such cases the 


governing word ( here v; ) is usually repeated. “Thy book and Zayd’s” 
«x>3 j oJl iJbUf ; rare construction. 

(iii) “ The king’s sons and daughters ” a51uj i.iUf|yj. 


(iv) “ To me and his brother ” y 


In such cases the preposition 


must be repeated. 

(v) “ He killed him and her ” 


I4U5 j . allif, orUU^ Alxi. 


(vi) For omission of ^ with predicates in a nominal sentence, vide 
§ XLII (d) (1), Remark, p. 807. 

(b) The negative if after y : - 


> Until. 

2 =r Coul dst thou but see. 
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‘ * Neither my father nor my mother remains alive ’ ’ 


Hj </J 


here equals (3^ and saves a repetition. In, “there has been neither 

combat nor dispute between us ' ’ Ifj JU5 jl Ui^ jij Uj , the first II might be 
omitted. 

“It was impossible for me to do anything or to conclude anything” 

^ Cf'' *' -O'* ^ ^ '* ^ ^ L* ' **'' 

ty*f Sl^ b®: here the Jlj would usually be inserted, and 

as in the first example, it saves the repetition of a clause. 

(c) Single verbs and whole sentences are often connected by j and o , 

where in English more definite particles would be used , as : 

H “God knows but (whilst) ye do not know.” This is practically a 

mde (e). 


^ ^ t * ^ ^ ^ 

(d) Note the use of j and ij in such sentences as JlhU “he 

o ^ 

<«' y SU '*> ^ 

prostrated himself for a long time” ( = Jit? ); vide, also § LXII (a) 

(6) Remark. 

(e) A nominal or a verbal sentence that is equivalent to an adverb and 

expresses state or condition, is generally introduced by as already shown 
in § XLIV (6) (3) and Remark II, and (4). Sucli sentences vary slightly in 
construction if the clause indicating state is nominal or verbal, and nega- 
tive or affirmative. The following exemplify this : — 






(i) Nominal. — “Zayd rose up weeping” , or ^ 


U' ‘ 


C/W( = the verbal clause ). “ Ye lied wittingly, ye lied knowing 

the while that ye did so ” j : this could be made verbal by the 


omission of j , or by the substitution of 

* 

Bemark. — Occasionally the nominal clause is merely appended, as: Ai^ 
A^ Ajb ‘ ‘ I met him wearing a coat of embroidery ’ * ; a^?; »oo ojj #U. 

i9 ' > ' 


“ Zayd came, his hand on his head.” 

(ii) Verbal with Aorist. — The Aorist alone may be used [vide (i) ], 

or it may be introduced by A»i;, as: fS>^\ aJJf J>««; ^ 

‘ ‘ why do you harm me, knowing the while (knowing as ye do) that I am the 
Apostle of God unto you 1 ’ ’ 
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It is negatived by , or by J( (without ^ ), or in a past sense by ^ or 

and the Jussive, as: HI “but they deceive 

>» 

only themselves, without knowing it.” 

(lii) Verbal with Preterite. — ^T he clause is generally introduced by 

or but occasionally ^ or or both, are omitted. Ex. j U^Ui; 

<* ? < ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ : 
“such is her singing, now that she is grown old ” ; |4^ 

$ </ ^ ^ o*' (J ^ ^ ^ "I <->** ^ ^ 

Ui^ ^j( oili <X5 ^ \jsic oj (<5 “he [Zacharias] said, * How shall I 

have a son as my wife is barren, while I have reached such a great age ? ” 


It is negatived by or rarely by 1^3^ as: v^; Uj sjj Zayd came 


^ ^ ^ U' ' r» ' 

without having ridden” ; “ Zayd came without his father 

having stood up.” * 


(/) is sometimes a simple copulative (and not a preposition), as: 

v£y». = “I journeyed on and at last entered al-Kufah.” 
Vide also § XXXII (c), XXXIII (6). p. 778, and XLV (c). 


§ LIX. Asyndeton. 

In narrative, connectives are often dispensed with: t^U> 

" o <' r o ^ 

“they attacked and rushed on the enemy”; ^ “rise, 

go forth, and go to him ” ; in these cases o or ^ could be inserted before two 
Imperatives. After several Imperatives without “ and ”, the conjunction 

^ is usually inserted before the last. 


^ O g 

w -y ' o^ 

§ LX. Verbs of Wonder, Surprise, Admiration, etc. Ji*»i). 

(a) (1) There are two special forms, to express wonder or admiration, viz., 

-» ✓'O'' y 

(i) cU>f (the 3rdpers. sing. masc. of Pret. Act. of IV) followed by an accusa- 
tive, as : ^jm] U “ how quick is his walking ! ”; er^f ^ “ what a 

o o'' 

good man Zayd is ! or how goodly is Zayd! ” ; (ii) w JUjf (the 2nd pers. sin g . 


64 


* also XLI (c) (6), Remark III. 
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maso. Imperat. of IVy, as : “ how generous is Zayd ! " The thing ad- 

mired must immediately follow these forms. 

No. 'i) means literally “what has made Zayd (so) good?,” and No. 
(ii) “Try your ability of making good upon Zayd” (».e. “make him more 
good if you can).” 

Past time is expressed as follows: ^ “ how good Zayd 

^ ^ ^ Q ^ ^ 

was! ”, or ojJ ^ U = “what has made good that which Zayd 

was?” 

(2) The complement of these forms may be a clause introduced by 
or be , as : isji ^ “ ^c>w fit it is for a man of intellect 

to seem patient.” 


Remark 7. — Verbs of surprise are formed from such verbs only as 
express something in which one person may surpass another. They cannot 

be formed from verbs like ia»U or which express an act in which one agent 
cannot excel, nor from negative verbs, nor from verbs defective in infiection 


like ^ and 

* ✓ ^ 


or defective in meaning as inM; nor from quadraliterals. 


QrammaiicaUy , too, they are not formed from derivatives of the triliteral, 
nor from the passive voice, nor from verbs signifying colours or defects, 
though this rule is occasionally violated. 

When a verb of surprise cannot be formed from a root, some form of 
circumlocution is employed. 


( 


K . o' - 

Remark II . — The diminutive of “ 

U ) occurs, and also of U “how 


how good, or goodly, he is ! ” 
handsome he is ! ” and of 


iiL^f U 


' how sweet it is ! 




(6) If the second radical is j or there is no permutation, as^: U 

^<5^ “how soft her voice is!” (not permutated as ) : \oj,j ^ U 

' ' * ^ 

** how bounteous is Zayd ! ” (not U ). 

(c) Other forms are : tj):> aU® “ what a fine horseman he is ! ” ; 


9 9 ^ ^ ^ 

1 From 

2 The literal translation appears to be, To God may his milk be, while he is a 
horseman.” 
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(here » “ his ” is in the genitive case) : aJJ what a good reader 

^ ^ ' 

O . 

Zayd is ! ’ ' : Jli jd w how exquisitely the poet has said ! ’ ’ 


u# " 

(d) A noun repeated in the genitive and separated by often ex- 
presses admiration, as : “ what a man!,” vide p. 757(3). 


§ LXI. Verbs of Praise and Blame ( JU>( ) ; and Approxi- 

mate (and Inceptive), and Potential Verbs. 

^ C/ 

(а) ^ “how good” and “how bad” are generally indeclinable, 

though some grammarians do decline these words: — ^ “excel- 
lent is the companion Zayd,” i.e. “Zayd is an excellent companion.” 
This has the same meaning as : ^ ‘ ‘ excellent as a companion 

is Zayd.” These require a definite agent. 

(б) Also indeclinable is “bravo! or how good!”; which is said 

'S> y < 

to be derived from “it is agreeable” and “that”: it must be 

✓ 

followed by a nominative, which is in apposition to 

(c) ^ “ how bad ” must agree with the agent in gender and number ; 

Uu^ “what a bad companion he is!’ : o^U “how bad an abode 

it (Hell, fern,) is 1 ” 

(d) U “ that, which, what” can be added to all except as: 

‘ \i (Ua) or) “ good is what thou didst ! ’ ’ 


(e) K etc. = 


y y . 


(/) er^ (fully declinable) has the same constructions as It may 

yy y 

also have the same construction 6t3 and often occurs with this oonstruc- 
tion in the Quran for 


i f Lg is also a transitive verb ** to offend.” 
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(j?) APPROXIMATE (and INCEPTIVE) VERBS.— These are of three 
kinds: all take the Aorist (Indie., or Subj. with of), 

(i) First, those that express that an action is on the point of taking place 

(“ he nearly, or almost, or well nigh as : [o^] (1st pers. sing, Pret. 

/o of of < ^of ^ 9 

Act. Part. ) ; rarely followed by of and the Subjunctive ; (of ) 

9 9 

(Act. Part. ; rarely used in the Preterite, is personal or impersonal: 

^ ' C ^ 

and used in the Preterite only ; is rarely followed by of with the Sub- 

9^0^ 9 

junctive. Examples: “the horseman nearly fell” {vide 

9 9 9 ^ ^ 9 9 

also p. 784) ; and of ^^^yi (both personal), or ofwjC^ 

9^ 9^9 

(impersonal, the subject of being the following clause) “ Zayd is on 
the point of coming.” 

(ii) Those that express hope, expectation, or possibihty , as : ( o' ) 

(1st pers. sing, vs^^g, and rarely ), used personally or impersonally like 

y C" 

q.v.\ it may be preceded by its noun or not, with which it may agree in 
number and person or not ; it is usually followed by o* and the Subjunctive ; it 

9 . * 

may also be used with an acc. suffixed pronoun “ perhaps he ” etc. ; it is 
sometitnes used with the negative bo : ^^f ( rare) “ it is likely, probable, 

of ' ' 

that — ” ; may be used personally or impersonally : o' c 5 >^(rare). Examples: 

^9^ fj' 9 o<' o9o^^ 

fyh c;f etc., etc. “ perhapsZayd, may, will, stand up ” ; 

9 9^ o ^ 9 9^ o ^ ^ ^ o9 o ^f 

y (or f>^^^ e)f ) aotc. “ perhaps the Zayds will stand up ” ; 


o'^>o^ yo^ 'O^ oy s y * 

^ yyj of “ perhaps ye may be averse from a thing, though it 

be good for you” ; or fyid of (compare iSfJ p. 785). 


(iii) Those that express commencement, as : - ^}silD - - tijit - - lA*f 

iAf • and “to begin.” These are used as inceptives, in the 

9 9 9 ^ ' 

Preterite only (followed by an Indio. Aor.), as: “he began to 

reproach him”; “she began reproaching me.” Vide also 
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§ XLIV (6) (6), p. 814. Rarely these verbs take a verbal noun with the 
prepositions o or as : “ we begun to travel.” [But v 4^^^= 




“ to call to account, to capture in the act,” when there is no jf ]. 

Remark, — It will be noticed that .^Kand excepted, all the Approxi- 

mate (and Inceptive) Verbs are used in the Preterite only; that, 
excepted, all must precede the noun, and the noun must precede the 

predicate; that, if not followed by , the Indicative is used. 

p 

(h) POTENTIAL VERBS. — (i) - ;<ii is followed by the Aor. Indie., 

Or by with the Subjunctive, as : “ I cannot walk ” ; H 

^ S " 

' u M>« o'* P ^ ^ ^ 

cUAli ‘<he cannot complete this work”; a) U ‘‘I could 

not get near him” : (ii) ‘‘to enable etc.”, with a suffixed pronoun > 

p 

followed by the same constructions, as: 1^ “I cannot 

ct: 9 u p Po' 

do it ” ; — “it is possible that — ’ ’ ; “ it is not possible 

p '• 

to do this.” 

^ ^ 

Remark I . — Compare the phrase : — lA<*' “ can you — ? ” 

Remark II. — “ Can ” in the sense of “ to know how to do,” is expressed 

O' < P P(j' 9 O' 

by 1 .:^ - \.Sj» , as ; vi^ ‘ ‘ he can write.’ ’ 


§ LXII. Appositives ( )• 


P 4'Q'O 


(a) Words in Apposition are put in the same case, as: 

' there came Zayd, the generous one.” 

The Arabs distinguish five kinds of Apposition : — 

P oflS ' P^ ^ ^ 

(1) The Descriptive or Qualificative Apposition or The 
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idea of (Ifr; is “« man, a generous being rather than “a generous* 
man.” Adjectives are therefore considered to be in Apposition to their 

nouns rather than in concord with them. Further examples are : 

, ^ 9 . » or 

‘ ‘ I passed by a man, a generous being ’ ’ and “ I passed 

^ ' 

by a man whose father is a generous being ” ; mde § XXXVIII. 

(2) Connective Apposition or the Connection of Sequence or 

9 o r ^ . . j. • 

c-fthr), f.e. where words are joined by the particles (conjunctive ordisjunc- 

tive)/ “and,” J “and,” (3^“then,” “ even to,” jf “or” (disjunc- 

tive), (.f “ or ” (after “ whether ”), “ either,” S “ not ’ ’ (simple negation, 

o #• of 

as in “ Zayd came, not Amr *’), cb “ nay, rather,” “ but.” 

9 o r 

(3) Explanatory apposition ( citp ) or the asyndetic connection 

of a substantive with a preceding one which it defines more particularly, 
as in s\^ (^>0 ‘‘ he shall be given to drink water (i.c.) pus. 

9 ' 

(4) Permutative Apposition or the Apposition of Substitution ( ). 


9o 

(5) Corroborative Apposition ( ) vide § LXIII. 


Remark , — Even two finite verbs in the same tense may be regarded as in 
Apposition, as in: s) (for si pli ) ** he arose (and) prostrated 

himself before him ’ ’ ; = “ he sang well ’ ’ ; compare p. 785 (7) and 

9 o9 9 ^9 1 . 1 « A 

p. 848 (d). In JUrf JU^, the second verb may be an example, either of Appo- 

9 

sition or of ‘ State * ( ). But if the first verb were in the Preterite, and 

the second in the Aorist, the second could indicate * State ’ only, and would 
be equivalent to a participle in the Accusative ; vide § XLI (c) (5), p. 800. 

(6) There are four kinds of Apposition of Substitution : — 


1 Concrete idea. 

2 Abstract idea. 
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gw ^ ^ 9 ^ 9 ^ 9 ^ Pit'' ^ tr 

(1) JCii (J^\ Jaj, as ; — sJy^l «3^3 “ Zayd thy brother came ^ 

✓ > y* 

o 99 ^ ^ it99 tt 9 t ^ ^ 

^jUuo j ** people, great and small, came to me. ” 

(2) J^i ^ uomJj Jjj, as : — AJUi “ kiss him, his hand ' ’ ; cJl^f 

iLai “I eat the loaf, only half of it.” 


(3) JUiaj/T jjj.as;— 


9'' ^ ^ c*' 9 it ^ ^ 
Ajy \sjj “ 


I praised Zayd, his garment only.*' 


■'(j g»»^ -* 9 t» >•^0'-® 9 (t»t 

(4) i hUlf J«>j, as: — ilAJf “ I rode the mare, no I mean 

the mule.” 


(c) A substantive or adjective in apposition to a Vocative, may be in 

it ' ^ 9i;t ^ 9 y 

the Nominative or Accusative, as: h “Oh! Muhammad, the 

Prophet”; If however the word in apposition governs 

✓ • X 

another word, it must be in the Accusative (vide^ § XLI (c) (9) ), as: 

^ 9 \ 

m ^ t ^ .'O ^ UU<^ y- ^ P (j 

iUf chJlA. Ij ; ailf b. If ^^t occurring between two proper 

names loses its hamzah^ the noun to which it is in apposition may be either 

9 

t' ^ (t '’^9 

in the Nominative or Accusative, as: v'-hiJf b “Oh *Umar the 

son of Khattdb ! ’ ’ 

(d) The Inhnitive as an intensive adjective may stand in apposition to 

9(t^ ^ 9it^^ 

a noun, as : “ I saw a queen a personification of justice ” {i.e, 

‘‘justice itself ”) ; J«xJf “ I saw the queen, her who is justice itself.” 

One grammarian at least treats such an infinitive as an adjective and makes 
it agree with its noun , but such a construction is usually condemned. However 

^ p 

such expressions as v/V’ well-schooled mare” are found, though 
incorrect. This infinitive should be masc. sing. only. 

(e) Note the following examples of Apposition :— 


^ 9 ^ ^ 

1 But Vp^^f thy brother, Zayd, came” (i.e. * not thy brother So-and-so or 


So-8md-so’), is «Jda^. 
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Si 


(1) Size. itdU ^jJo “ a street 100 yards long o»Ui “a yard 

^ ^ ^ 99 P ^ P. 

of stuff*’ ; <jiU5 “ two yards of stuff.” But (*|iX5f “ a man 

six feet high ’ * ; (here J^J: could not be omitted). 

^ Q Pit P ^^^oPP^Ptf^ 

(2) Likeness. Sl^/of cU; ‘‘ a man like a woman ” ; Sf^f ojf; 

‘ * I saw a man like a woman. * * 

If cWLi' is substituted,^ is understood, as: [ ] lU; oof^ 


f ^ ^ 

fi X P^ ^ ij ^ 

(3) Material. <x‘JUJL. ‘‘ a chain made of iron,” ( = 

t ^ -0 

o 

But when the noun is indefinite, as in the example, it is better to use 

* it P ^ r XX P^ f 

as: wJki aXJU ( = aJUJUj ) “a gold chain.” If definite, the 

p ' p ' 

^ p^ ^ it ^ 

genitive alone can be used, as: v^<^( ^‘UU ‘‘ the golden chain.” 

^P P X 

(4) The substantives Kvll^^, Kdffat^'* and JamV^^ OS - and 5^, either 

✓ 

wP P^P P 

govern the genitive or else stand in apposition, as: JlT, or siS 

w t ^ P 

“the whole house” ; “ the whole of the people” ; JS “every 

9 ' s> ^ 

i^P\ktP P t ^P\uP P '' 

people”; “ all the people” or ^4^ (j»b “all the world.” Vide 

also § XXXVIII (h). 

^**it X w o ^P 

Remark /. — ‘ * Every person ” = ( cb", or (^hJf JS, 


Note that before a definite noun, means “ the whole or all,” as: 

Pa ^9 

X <xxc«0 W' 

r^i “the whole day,” and oUi^atJf J> “all the animals”; but that 


before an indefinite noun, it means “each or every,” as: (>yi every 
day.” 

✓ 

(5) So too with Ba*z^^ “ portion ” in the sense of “some, a part” ; 

P it^ P P Qjt P di X 

^Ijjf 4>a*J , or 

(6) Ghayr^^ ‘ ‘ another than.’ ’ ^ kx “ another than he came ’ * ; 
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(7) /6»“” lit. “ son.” -i’i-* e>Jl Ja-; “ a man thirty years of age.” 

* ✓ «* 

(8) Kunniyyat^^ subs., the distinguishing part of an Arab’s name 

father or son of So-and-so, mother or daughter of So-and-so”), or some 
nickname, is put in apposition. 

(9) So too with Laqab^^ “ title, nickname,” as : lit. ” father 

of a kitten ’ ’ (a nickname for one of the Companions who was fond of cats) : * 

§ LXIII. Emphasis or Corroboration ( or ). 

✓ ^ 

(a) This is also called Corroborative Apposition. It is either : (i) 
yM, ».e. repetition of a word or clause, or repetition by a synonym ; or (ii) 

repetition by special words, such as *'he himself”, ‘‘both of 

** ^ 

them,*' “ all of them.” 

(h) The following examples illustrate the first : — 

*^3 *^3 “ Zayd, Zayd came to me.” 

^yh ‘‘ Zayd struck him, atrutk him.'" 

“yes, yes! ” 

UiTf; “he came running, running 


✓ O'' o - ^ 

oof oaJ^ “ thou hast struck, thou.'' 


or 

y' o' ^ 9 ^ 
^Ojf C^f; 


“ I saw thee, thee,. 


> > 


..t9 

^ Such nicknames are also given to animals and lifeless things, as : 
mother of *Amir ” (the hyena) ; “ son of a seeker of shelter ’* {i.e. the jaokal) ; 

T i'® ^ o ^ 0 

oocJ “ daughter of the vine” {i.e. wine) ; “ father of the knees” (a fever 


in which there is pain in the knees); dxsJU (local) “father of safety” (♦.«. the 

shark). Nicknames given to animals and lifeless things are styled 

2 But in Hindustani daurta daurta pahunch-gayd = “he ran the whole way till he 
twrived.” 

8 The pronoun may always be so repeated separately in its nominative form. 
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^ 


or 

I passed by thee, hy thee,'^ 

^ 0^ ^ 9 (j ^ 

^ oJf 

) 

9 9 lii 

“ verily verily Zayd ” 

^ ^ 9 ' . r 

bf bf 

“ I am fasting, I am fasting.’ ’ 

^ 0' ^ 
OwMaf ctNjJ 

“ a lion came, a lion.” 

9 it ✓.'O'' \ 

or / 

“ the army retreated, retreated. 

^ ^ 9 ^ ij •' ✓✓0 " 1 



^ “ yes, certainly. ’ 

>* o r ^ ^ 

(c) In the phrase ( or) Uf Uot “ there only stood up I (or we), 

none rose but me (or us) ' ’ , the first personal pronouns follow a verb that is 
3rd pers. sing. masc. 

(d) By the use of special words, emphasis or apposition takes place 

in the sense ( ). Such words are (pi. and 

* ^ 

^ uj/ ^ fi 3i< 

(Ph ) “self’; cU', or 5 ^, or “totality, all,” with an affixed pronoun 
agreeing with the noun ; the elative 54 .^ f (a diptote) “ altogether” ; and the 

-"O 

dual noun masc., and fern, “both”, with an affixed pronoun. 

Examples : ( or or ) “ I saw the people, all of 

them”, or (more emphatic than the previous) ; 

o' ^ ,9 

(dmiv or, ai^ or) ^ “ he himself came.” 


Remark, — JS is used in the singular only. 


I Not J4. 


2 Not f«ijJ 
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§ LXIV. Paradigms. 

TABLE I. 

(A.) 

Pabadigm of I Stem of the Sound oe Steonq oB^^i^) Veeb 

Jiii, “HE KILLED.” 

Infinitive dii; Participle Jjli. 

Active Voice ( ). 


c 




Preterite 

Aorist Tense (or Imperfect State). 

\ 

Person. 

1 

or 

Perfect 
Tense (or 
State). 

Indica- 

tive. 

Subjunc- 

tive. 

Jussive,! 
or Apoco- 
pated 
Aorist. 

Energ. 

1.2 

1 

1 ^ 

Energ. 
II. 2 

Impera- 
tive. 8 

3. masc. 

Sing. 

jL" 

JLi^ 

; 

(Jll^ 

t//o^ 

Jil^ 

35 -9(4^ 

cjAAfl;: 

w -9(40 


3. fern. 

» » 

oJUu> 

9 9(^44 

JUAi 

*4 >04 

juaj 

S'/o. 

crA*^ 

o .9(40 


2. masc. 

» > 

oJIi 

9 >44 

JXfli 

^9(444 


i>4>,.4 

0.9(4. 

09o9 

cWl 3 

2. fern. 

> t 

C 

OslXi 

- ><44 

><4' 

/o" 

35 9(4' 
wfAflj 

o 9 (,. 

>o> 

1. c. 

y y 

^ 0 

oJLSj 

'.fs; 

Jyf* 

Uwi 

35./,,' 

u>Awi 

0 .9o" 

— 

3. masc. 

Dual. 

iUi 

'><4- 

cjiua. 

'><4' 

'9o4 

iUflj 


wanting j 


3. fern. 

y y 

ujj;5 

'9^,4^ 

" i 


'90- 

jfi ' 9 k4- 

wanting 


2. „ 

y y 


"'9(444 I 

'9(4^ 

'9(4. 

-* - 9 ( 4.4 

wanting 

.9o9 

m 

'3. masc. 

Plur. 

>44 

. »44 

99(44 

99(4. 

35 //O. 

O 99(^0 

— 

•3. fern. 

> y 


»u9(4^ 

lyHJ, 

0^0- 

o-Jc* 

^ .<>9(404 

wanting 

— 

2. masc. 

y y 


^ /Jo; 

//wx 

1^x53 

»o' 

l>Aw5 

^99(4- 

o99^ 

99o9 

L^l 

2. fern. 

y y 


^ 9 

''C. 9(j^ 

wAaC 

o9<>. 

.<*9(4.> 

ijjliJiIaS 

wanting 

.o9o9 

1. „ 

yy 

liiiji 

9 9<^ 

JLSfti 

M 

o 9(4- 

JXai 

i>4>0' 

o 9,^0 





For Derived Forms vide Table IV. 




1 Strengthened by J, it supplies the missing persons of the Imperative. After J/ 
** not,” it expresses prohibition or wish. 

2 The energetic is used in Command, prohibition, affirmation, interrogation. For 

greater emphcksis J “ truly, surely ”, is usuedly prefixed. 

8 The Jussive must be used for prohibition, as no negative particle can precede the 
Imperative. 
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TABLE I — {concluded). 

(B.) 

Othee Measures of Simple Strong Verb. 
Active Voice. 


1 


Pre- 

Aorist Tense (or Imperfect State). 



Person. 

Number. 

terite 

Tense 

(or 

Perfect 

State). 

Indicative. 

Subjunc- 

tive. 

Jussive or 
Apocopated 
Aorist. 

Energ. 

I. 

Energ. 

II. 

Impera- 

tive. 

Infini- 

tive. 

3. masc. 

Sing. 

✓ ^ ^ 

e c' 

»_rA*s! 

j 

.. *0 < 

o O 

St '' 

^mmJusu 

1 

i/ < o ^ 

0 0 ' 

u-^I 


5 J 

1 

>> 

1 ^ 

1 


ty- 

i 


O ' fo" 

ofc- 

e»;! 

e’j 

> > 

i 

,, 

^ ‘ cjy 
✓ 


6j^. 

O 

oA 

\A)^- 


C ^C/ 

jyi 

3y 

i J 

1 ” 

1 

^ ^ ^ 


' f V' 

1 

i i 

0-^0' 

s ^ <, , 

i 

1 

<J ^ o / 

0^ / 

and * 


Note . — If the second vowel of the Preterite is ^ - it remains in the 
Aorist; but if it is - , it changes to except in seven verbs, in which it 

may be either ^ or viz. : ^ “ it was pleasant ' ’ ; ^ ‘ he thought ; 

** he despaired/ ’ (j^ ' ‘ it dried ’ ’ ; jUi ‘ ‘ he excelled ” ; hii “ he despaired ’ 

“ he appeared.’ ’ 

2 2nd m. 


' t T 

^ 2nd m. 
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TABLE II. 

.. 9 

Paradigm of Sound or Strong Verb cUi ‘'he was killed 
Infinitive 'Nil ^ ; Participle 
Passive Voice 


c 

1 

c 


Person. 

Num- 

ber. 

Preterite 
Tense (or 
Perfect 
State). 

Aorist Tense (or Imperj 
Indicative. ^Subjunctive.} 

J 1 

FEOT State) 

Jussive. 1 







3. masc. . . 

Sing. 


(jSSb 


cJUib 



0 " 1 

9 9 

..u9 


3. fern. . . 

f ) 

oJUj' j 

cllaj 

JS!u 

Jilk> 



- 0 ^ i 

9 ^ (,9 

y yi,9 

0 yu9 

2. masc.. . 

* > 

j 


cIIaj 




1 

0 ^ i 

^ ^c9 


y(^9 

-2. fern. . . 

1 j 

oliii ' 






9 c ^ ' 

9^o9 

^ yfy 9 

C yij9 

1. c. 

) > 


Jii/ 


(JU»( 



- 9 

1 

y;j9 


'3. masc. . . 

Dual. 

lUi 


lUiL 






y yj 

'-<.9 

.3. fern. - . 

) > 

UJSi 1 






9 


.y^9 

' yo9 

2. c. I 

) ? 

UjJSs 


\ 




9 9 

9 ^^9 

9yJ 

9yo9 

3. masc. . . 

Plur. 









< <yy^9 

^ c/- . 9 

3. fern. . . 

> J 




eMi 



0-^0 9 \ 


9yQ9 • 


2. masc. . . 

) J 









" i,'u9 

(^y 'sj9 

2. fern. . . 

f ) 







.0 £ 

9^o9 

yy(j9 

0 

1. c. 

> J 

Ixlxi 


(Jiaj 



1 The Passive lacks the Infinitive and the Imperative, but the want of the latter 
may be supplied by J and the Jussive, as: JUaJ “let him be killed.” 

X X 

^ All forms of the Verb have an Active and a Passive, except in transitives of the 

measure Jl*i, and the Stems IX (JUm ), XI (JUm), and XV; and also those verbs of the 

... 

measures cUi and JU 5 that denote, not a transitive or an intransitive act, but a state or 
condition. ^ "'o 

The difference between the Passive and Stems V (JUiii), VII ((Jxftij), and VIII 

( JUlil) is that the idea of the Passive Voice is purely passive, but the idea of these Stems is 

something effective or sequential. 

The subject of an Active Voice is an agent whose act may or may not affect an 
object ; the subject of a Passive Voice is either the object of the Active Voice or else the 
abstract idea of the ewt. 
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TABLE III. 

' $ . 

ju ^ c.^ 

Pabadigm of the Quadrilitbral ^ Verb ( cU> ) jh ^ “ to tie tjp ; 

BE ASSEMBLED.*' 

Active Voice. 




II Stem 

III Stem 

IV stem 

Tense. 

I Stem. 

( =6th Stem of 
triliterals). 

(=9th of 
triliterals). 

(=:7th of 
triliterals). 



i." 

✓ X ^ O 

S'' x^ 

yaj>f 

Preterite 


^lu»» 

* 




Cx'O^ 

W xOx 

Aorist 






o 

i/ o ''x 

O xc. 

O O X o 

Imperative 


jhju 





Jf c ^ 

xO 


Participle 

>JU 

X 

^kiJLo 

X 




;Vkl^3t 

</ 

Infinitive 

and 

jlW 

> 

;l>^| 


Passive Voice. 


Preterite 


- of 

jhli 

X o// 

^k^Si 

- ofof 
jWi 




/x Ox/ 

/' ox^/ 

/x 0^0^ 

jjx xg/ 

Aorist 

•• 

^^kjb 




Imperative 

•• 

/^o x/ 

/x ox 

/xG xo 


Participle 



jk^sdx) 



Infinitive 




1 

» 


1 There are numerous onomatopoetic quadriliterals, as : “to howl (in 

mourning).” 

^ '' ^.T 

2 Measure JJiMS, Another example is “ to translate.” 

^ c ^ 

8 Measure JLUfiJ. Another example is “to become Sultan” (from 

“ to appoint Sult.an”). 

♦ Measure JJUil, Another example is “ to be quiet, to quiet oneself ; to be 


low (of land).' 



Paradigm of Stems I to X of the Strong Verb 
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See footnote 2 to Table II, p. 861. 
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TABLE V. 

Paradigm of I Stem of Doubled Verb f “he fled.” 

t: t . 

Infinitive Participle 
Active Voice. 






Aortst. 



Person. 

Number. 

Preterite. 




Imperative 





Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

Jussive. 






35. 

c, O" 35 >* 

■ 

3. masc. 

Sing. 

j* 



Q) 




o 

£' 


o c." 33 .. 


3. fern. 

5 f 


jf 







> 

w ^ 

35 . 

</ O'' ^ ^ 

o o 35 

2. masc. 

9 f 



V 

(^) 

M (y'l 





>» ' 



2. fern. 

9 J 

' 



iSjOi 

yy 

t#y (cs:)A^ 




. w' 

33 ^ 

o 3i " 


1. c 

5 > 


yj 


V' (y'l 






^ * 

35 


3. masc. 

Dual. 




!> 

1 > 




'S' 


cP ^ 

1 

1 


3. fern. 


I3y 



1 \jSO 







1 ^ ^ 

^ y c 

2. c. 






'/('vn 




> 

y W y 


>- 


3. masc. 

Plur. 

IV 

! »i>V! 

! 


hj^’ 


3. fern. 

\ 1 

* ’ ’ 


1 0.»’ 

1 

o C' 

'GO" 

cyjr^ 





S’ 

W " 

w ^ 

£ •<’0 

2. masc. 

i 

! 

r^V 








'' O 

O 

y O 

- 0 0 

2. fern. 

’ > > 



IS>;^ 

✓ 








0 O" ^ 


1. c. 

i “ 

U;y 


> 

O) 

y y 

I 


^ S „ y' ^ 9 

Note. — So too are conjugated ^ - iUj “to prolong”; c-U-cUj “to 
tire of,** etc. 

It may be noted that whenever the second of the assimitated letters 
would be quiescent, these letters are resolved or separate, otherwise the 
rule that two quiescent letters cannot occur together, would be violated. 


1 Two other forms of the 2nd Pers. Pret. are admissible, viz. or 

^ In the pi. fern., the hamzat^'l-wasl is restored, as a word cannot begin with a 
quiescent letter. 
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TABLE VI. 

Paradigm op I Stem Doubled Verb — (continued). 
Passive Voice, 


i 


Aobist. 

Person. 

Preterite. 




5z; 


Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

Jussive. 



t-9 

^'9 

o'<f9 ^'9 

3. masc. . . Sing. 

J 


> 

)jk 

\ 

\ 


^'9 

S'9 

o‘'o9 (6 

3. fern. .. 1 „ 

Ct»> 


>’ 

jyi3 

1 

.u 9 

t'9 


O^bf i,f 

2. masc. . . , ,, 





2. fern. .. ,, 

o 9 



.^'f 

i 

9^9 

i'9 


cc,/ 

1. c. 


y' 

yf 



<^9 


^'9 


3. masc. .. Dual 

[/ 



t> 



<i^.9 


d'f 

3 fem. . . , , 




tjH 


-fo >. 


iSt'9 

ii'f 

2. c. ,, 

uv 

✓ 


!y3 

t>3 


if 

^ 9 



3. masc. . . Plur, 

hi* 





•» ! 


' 0.0^ 


.3. fem. .. ,, j 

cy;* I 


o;>i 

cy/f 

i 

0^0 ^ \ 

, i£,^ 



2. masc. .. ,, i 

; 

09/3 


ijjyii 


i,fo f ] 




2. fem. .. ,, 






'<, f 

i 

Si'f 

0*<*9 ^•'9 

1. c. ,, i 

V 


> 



5535<>' 


ffo' 

P 


^ The Energetic forms are and Pass. Part. m. f. 


55 
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TABLE VIL 

Paradigm of Derived Stems of y. 




1 

I 


1 



Tense, etc. 

I 

111 

TV 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

X 



i 




tS^/'O 


Preterite Active 



J*' 

jUj 

>1 

A 



* y 

W ^ 



fi 


i. . 

.P ^ 

Aorist ,, 

> 

jUli 

> 


Ai 




1 H 

o ' 

o c'' 


o 

6 

o c, 

Imperative „ 



' 


Ai 

)A 

jjijUii 


\ <*i ^ 


S ^ 


1 

/ 


Participle ,, 

! > 

jUue 

>= 

✓ 

jliM> 


^yjJu 

yd^mjc 



i- 

! / -'O 

(s> 

sv ^ 

f ' <j 

/ ^ o 

jf •'O o 

Infinitive 

' > 

jy 

M 


>A\. 

jiA 


1 


, f 





^ f q9 

Preterite Passivej 

> 

jij* 

yi 

))A 

A1 

A' 





t'f 


^ f 


^ . 9 

\ 

Aorist , , 

A 


Ai 


A 

Jk 







i'y 


o 

Participle ,, j 


jtftx) 

A 

1 jini/o 


jisuo 



Note , — The remaining Stems present no irregularity. Some verbs, as ; 
lbiij“tobe curly”; “ to be intelligent”; )jm ‘«to be bad”; "‘to 


be in one’s dotage,” and some others of the measures cUi or JUi may also 
occur in uncontracted forms. 


I The forms jli - ©tc. as well as exceptions to the rule which 

prohibits a quiescent letter from following a long vowel. 
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TABLE VIII. 




Hamzaied ( cUyf) Verbs, Different Forms. 

(A.) 

Forms having Eamzah for the First Radical. 
Active Voice, 


Person. 



Number. 

Preterite. 

Aorist. 

Impera- 

tive. 

Parti- 

ciple. 

3rd masc. 

Sing. 

y 


‘A' 

y 

A 

j » 

j » 

JLof 

! 

o > 

Lbojf 


> > 

1 *’ 

: 

! (tA 

o 

sy 

/ 

> j 

^ 5 > 

- 

i cLof 

J” /j- 

j b 

[ j-,f ] 

JL.f 


Infini- 

tive. 


iJo" 

i'S. 

y 

^ "I 

cUt I 

and 

I 

J-0| J 
. </«• 


S> 

cLof 


to quote, 

to hope. 


to exhale 
strong odour. 

to be slender. 


Passive Voice, 




p. of i 

3rd masc. 

Sing. yf 



' : 

^ , o/ 1 

> y 


cJxi^ ! 


' ^ 


i } 

I •> 1 5->' 

1 i 


1 1 ' ^ 

\ f ^ of ' 

> ? 

: „ i r^n jc^^] 


jf . 

cl^Uo 


Note, — Speaking generally, when the alif supporting the hamzah is pre- 
ceded by “ or j characteristic of the form, the alif is changed into the 
corresponding semi- vowel : vide Aorists Passive above. 

^ '*1 
, The verbs to take,’^^f *‘to command/* and cp( ‘to eat,” drop 

o > 

their first radical in the Imperative of Stem I, as : etc. 

In Stem VIII (chUit), the verb assimilates its hamzah, as : - A»ij, 

* 

The tense inflections are the same as those of the Sound verb. 


* But fromjif - Ji\j the Imperative is . 
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TABLE VIII — {continued). 

(BO 

Forms having Hamzah for the Second Radical. 
' Active Voice. 


tive. ciple. tive. 

JiV 

0^0 ^ I O' 


Person. 

Num- 

ber. 

Preterite, j 

Aorist. 

3rd masc. 

Sing. 

JL» 

n 1 : 

* 

} > 

! »> 

i 

i 1 

1 ' 

j 

rC 

f f 

) } ; 


9 9 


\ Jt-5 

( J O' 


i/oL*» to be averse. 


I to be of low 

I f ... origin; be 
( A/oil miserly. 


Passive Voice, 


Ju 

1 

1 

\ 

, f > O'. 

J> — 

f >0 . 

JV"" 

to be asked. 

.. 9 

I 

f f O' 


\ 

(*^f i ' 

\ 

1 


Note.-’-The verb JU has in its Jussive JU? (or Ji-o), and (JLj (\^ithout 

' to ; O 

hamzah) \ and in its Imperative fern. etc., as well as JU»f, etc. 

AU changes in this table and the table of derived forms, are governed by 
the rule that hamzah, when it begins a syllable (not a word), takes as 
its prop the weak consonant that is sister to the short vowel by which it is 
pointed, and if that weak consonant be the dots are omitted. 

The inflections are the same as for the Sound verb. 

I But |<«ib . (Inf. **>to dress or bind up a wound, accuse of being low (in 
character or origin),” aQd|^ - j4j( (Infs. - j*3U - “ to blame.” 
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TABLE Vlll—(c(mtinued), 

(C.) 

Forms having Hamzah ior the Third Radical. 
Active Voice. 


Person. 

Number. 

Preterite 

Aorist. 

r 

Impera- 

tive. 

1 Parti- 
ciple. 

Infini- 

tive. 


3rd masc. 

Sing. 

5 

9 o-" 

O "O 


y 999 

y 

to create. 

> 1 

' 3 

3 3 

3 3 

Uib 

9 O' 

9 ^ 

o O 

o <o 

Ui^l 

9 

9 

9 0 ^ 

9 o 

9lko. 

to congratu- 
late. 

3 3 1 

” 

3 3 


9 9 

o9o9 


( s/fj; 
( 

to be brave 
or bold. 




Passive Voice. 




3rd masc. 

Sing. 1 


9.^9 


1 

1 


3 3 

33 1 

9 


, 

! 



! 

1 

35 j 

7’ 1 

i 

1 

I 

’’ i 

1 

9 

9 .9 

t 

1 

9 9 o ^ 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 


Note . — ^All changes in this table and the table of derived forms, depend 
on the rule already given in the Note to B. 


The inflections are the same as for the Sound verb. 
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paradigms. 


i xi 

i 


U. 

R' 

" J 


ii 

.v 

u • 

1 VIII. 


0*\“? 

-~A % 


xiF'' 

«N 


. 

M 

H 

Stems V or VIII, or the Passive of I, 

are substituted. 


§ III. 

stem VII 

, Remarks. 




M 

1 

1 



\a 

'>'K 

' ‘-h; 


■ -3 ' 

V 


> 

1 



13 

'VN 

H. 

'¥^ 


>.23- 

« -3, 

> 

1 M 



.•}sr > 

o ^ 





H-i 


^ V 


"A 


Os A— 

■:3 

W 

1 







> M 

! 

1 


r-\' 


Oal3 . 


r'^ 

1 R 

1 







1 

1 

1 Ol 







1 ; 

•§1 

- 

► 

'§ 

04 

<D 

> 

fc> 

♦ fH 

09 

04 

•r^ 

- 

i 

1 

! 

*ul 

s 

£ 

Hi 

OQ 

■§ 

<3 

u 

<£> 

Oi 

s 

H- < 

’o 

*.13 

1 

1 

►3 

i-t 

s 

£ 

o» 

.2 

< 


Participle 
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■'4 4- 4- 4' '4. 4 ,4 

?4 4 . -a- ;j, :j' 'j, -4 d 

\0 'J o ,~3 


^ -— * ' -i? ^ O ■^•k. \ ^ Ok— 'N -«t Oik o 

vJ. :l :l I'i- ii ?4 iX 
:J. ;.l ;4 y ,'■?- '4- :.| y 


'H 'i-i 'l4 ij. 'A 'i4 'i-i 


■I : 


^ J ' *'>=1 


V Ok- Okk *>« 9 

4J 

^ 1^-3 


;J. 


^4 :■-! 

^ J Xx — X 


14- :4' 


a 

ca 

0 


1 Also ^•y- 80 on. 

2 Sometimes contracted to ^jjj. 
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>< 



'1- 
- ^3 


'Os ^ 

|«»srK*C^ 

H' 

IIIA 

\ * 

'•t 



^ <A 

s^Cr^' 

li 

IIA 


■t 

-V 

•0 

‘S' 

'A 'K 

'i.a' 

'1' ' 

li 

1 

HH 

> 

i 


Ar^ 

ri; 

'.J- 

- 

'3- 

A 

-'55. "i- 

\ «fQ ^ 

li 

> 

I 


u 
, o 


iy 


is 

\ ^ Os S— 

'A 'S—f 










i 

1 

> 

I 

i 

1 

A— 

- <)' 

o 

' 

'S' 

'Os ^ 

' ■Ji' - ^ 

'J 

U 1 

1 

III 


S’* 

o 

H <«s 

"J. 

Os i>o 

- 3- 

5>' 

*) 

"i- 




'5' 

iy 

*v 


s ^ 

53 ; 

! 

i 

Preterite Active 

.s 

u 

o 

< 

Imperative ,, 

® 

f 

'•3 

u 

? 

• V^ 

‘a 

<a 

s 

HH 

Preterite Passive 

Aorist ,, 

0 

'S ! 
•s ! 

1 ^ 


Measure Defective verbs with their third radical * or / ^ have also this measure for the Infinitive of Stem II 
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TABLE X. ^ 

' P O ^ W o' 

Paradigm of Assimilated Verbs (Jto or Mf 
First Radical j and is* 



First Radical j 

First Radical ^ 

First Radical ^ 


Aorist i. 

Aorist a. 

Aorist a. 

I. Preterite Act. 





(to arrive) 

(to let alone) 

(to be dirty) 


9 . 

9 


Aorist , , 

(J 41 AJ 



Imperat. , , 

0 

0^ 

0 ^ 

O'- <0 o' Go- 



^ / 0 ^ P' 

o-' ' 

/ -oy 

Infinitive 

1 

- flLd - 

1 





1 p 9 9 









9^o9 

9 . 9 

-^y 

Aorist Pass. 





O' '' 

O' 'O' 


IV. Preterite Act. 


f 



> 9 

9 9 

.f> >> 

Aorist ,, 





9 

9 


Partic. ,, 

(J^yo 




p ' 

P o- 

y 

Infinit. 




VTII. Preterite Act. 


^t>3f 

y^CSi 




^ 35o 

Aorist ,, 

JIaaIj 




O' ^9 

i p 

^9 

y W' 

Pret. Pass. 



^3f 


' 




y OO' 0 

j o' yOo- 0 

1 

X. Preterite Act. 



1 

1 


^ 0 

/ " ^ 0 

! P ^ 0 

Infinit. 





; First Badical 
iS 




9 (j . 

o 

Jfo- 


9.^9 


jm^\ 

9 9 

/ " 

jmyo 

<<tSi 

> s- 

j-k 

✓ 

, t> 

j^3| 

X ^<00 o 

9 ' o 


Note . — Verbs that take Jcaarah ( ) in the Aorist as the characteristic 

vowel, drop the initial as: “to arrive” Aor. d^. \ Impera. 

1 A division of the Weak verb. 
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Some with fatJmh (-^), have the same peculiarity, as: “to place’’; 

f O' 

Aor* ; Impera. In the Infinitive of most, the ^ is dropped and 
% suflfixed. 

A few verbs with zammah ( ^ ) and fdihah (-i— ) in the Aorist, preserve 

the as: “ to be afraid.” -iXy to be insalubrious. 

-- s 

Doubled verbs retain the as : to love.” 

In the Aorist Passive, the j is retained even though lost in the Active, 

as : “ to find ” ; “to be found.” 

✓ ✓ 

The changes in assimilated verbs are, that when a kasrah (“"t* ) or a 
zammah (-£— ) precedes a weak letter, the weak letter is changed into the 

o.' o.'o r 

homogeneous weak consonant, as : clacuf ( for Imperative of 

In Stem VIII, the j is assimilated to its following o, as; iXoj “ to 

unite,” VIII “to be continuous,” Aor. J-aIj : “to des- 

-re- 
pair of,” VIII “ to despair.” 

The same rules apply for the formation of nouns; thus from comes 
“ time of birth ” (for ^H^). 


“to fear ” : j - {zy^y, “ to slumber, also to awake.” 
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TABLE XI. 

(A.) 

>’ '4." ^ C,_ 

Paradigms of Hollow ^ Verbs Second Radical 

1 Stem of Jli* (for J^) “he said”; Inf. ; Act. Participle cwli. 

Active. Voice. 






Aobist. 


Person. 

Num- 

Preterite. 


— 



ber. 1 

1 


Indicative. 

Subj Linc- 
tive. 

J ussive. 

j 


1 


9 9^ 

X 9r 

o 9.. 

3. masc. 

Sing. 

Jii 

6^. 


J.»j ^ j 



((>») 



1 




9 9' 

, 9' 

6 9^ 1 

3. fern. 

» i 

ijuJfj 


J,fl5 

i 



'' 

9 9 ' 

X 9' 

1 

2. masc. 

) > 

oJL5‘ 








9' 

' 

2. fern. 

> ? 




; 



9 t,9 



1 j 

1. c. 

» ’ 

oli 

J>5f 

J^il 

(Jif ' 




^ 9 ^ 

^ 9^ 


3. masc. 

Dual 

llli 



iijii i 






^ 9' ! 

3. fern. 

>) 

Ulli 



1 



.9^9 



' ! 

2. c. 

1 

1 »’ 

UOj 



I 


i 

9 ' 

^9 9^ 

\ 9 9. 

9 9^ 1 

3. masc. 

Plur. 

1 

fyii 


\ 

lyA; : 






j - 1 

3. fern. 

! > » 



lylaj 

i 


i 

i,9^,9 

y 9 9^ 

/ 9^ 

/ /- 

2. masc. 

> > 






1 

^9i,9 




2. fern. 

> j 

; 


; 




I 

j >» 

1 9' 

0 

1. c. 

1 * ^ 

Uii 

1 


\ 



Imperative. 


9 


, f 






Note.— The form J*i is conjugated in the same way, as : Jli (for J>i) 




“ to be long,” Aor. 


a Weak of the ‘a«/n.’ 


1 A division of the Weak verb. 

8 For but as two vowelless letters cannot occur together, the ^ or in such 

o'. o' 

cases is dropped. Hence too the Imperative (not ( J^). 
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r Stem 


Person. 

3. masc. 
3. fern. 

2 masc. 

2. fern. 

1. c. 

3. masc. 

3. fern. 

2. c. 

3. masc. 

3. fern. 

2. masc. 

2. fern. 

1 . 0 . 


T ABLE XI — (continued ) . 

(B.) 

Paradigm op Hollow Verb; Second Radical 

of ;U (for “to march, travel ’’ ; Inf. ; 

jf ^ 

Act. Participle yU. 

Active Voice, 


Niim- 

Perfect. 


Aorist. 



her. 

Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

Jussive. 

Impercutiv 

Sing. 


/ " 

' ' 

o 

— 

) 5 

o - 



y 


> 1 

" c 


' ✓ 

o •• 

o 

) > 

0 

Cij-« 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 


J » 

yo 

J^i 


O ^ 

> 

j^f 


Dual 

t;U. 

i 


1 

tj^ 


> j 


\ ✓ ✓ 

ty««J 


— 

>> 

1 

1 

' i 

" r i 

! t>w 

✓ ' 

✓ 


Plur. 

^ ^ i 

^ fi ^ \ 

1 



-J — 

> » 

" o 

✓ I 

^ %0 ^ 

iilr^ 

iilrH 


’ > 

C.f’o 

. / - i 

hj^ 

9 ' 

lA>y 


f » 


^ O " 

ejy«3 


»» c* 

•• 

" c- 

» 

'o 

# 


c 
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T A BLE XI — (continued ) . 

Paradigms op Hollow Verb. 


(C.) 

I Stem. Second Radical ^ and Passive Voice. 
Passive Voice. 




Aobist. 


Preterite. 


Jussive. 

Subj. 

Indie. 



o 

^.9 

9 ^9 


Sing. 3 m. 


JiS' 





, ^9 

> ^9 

C/ 

3f. 

Jflj 

Jiflj 

J153 

•juUi 



.9 


o 

,, 2 m. 

Jlftj 

J153 

J15J 

oOi 


,9 

^9 

^ .9 

O 

.. 2f. 


^/153 




' 


' 

'' ' 



^^9 

9^9 

9o 

„ 1 c. 

clil 

Jlif 

Jlif 

oi> 


..9 

. ^9 

^ .9 


Dual 3m. 

3(15. 

3)15. 

iitVlfli 

> 


^ ^9 

.. .9 

X ^9 


„ 3f. 

3(l5i 



UJbi 


! ^ -f 

^9 

^ i 

-J’o 

,, 2 c. 



1 

- 

Uiti' 



/ .9 

1 

^ 9 ,9 

9 

Plur. 3m. 




[fkJi 


✓ i^^9 

^ (j'9 


'' C 

.. 3f. 






f f 

> 

, 9 ,9 


„ 2 m. 

IjllaJ 

1^153 







55 /c, 

„ 2f. 






0^9 

<^9 

9^9 


„ 1. c. 

Ji^ 

Jl5i 

Jt^ 

Uii 


Pabtioiple. 



Sing. m. . . 1 

[ CM-’ 

] ' 




1 For Jji^, 


2 For 




from 


-es^(=ci>) 


“ to sell.” 
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TABLE XI — (concluded ) . 

(DO 

Fdethbb Paradigm of Hollow Verbs, Second Radical j and 
(for Jy») “ to say,” ; (for “ to fear ” ; (for j^*^) “ to 


travel” ; ” to lead.” 




I 

2nd Rad. 

1 

2nd Rad. 

I 

2nd Rad. 

IV VII 

2nd Rad. 2nd Rad. 

VIII 
2nd Rad. 

X 

2nd Rad. 





iS 

i ox ^ 

^ or C5* 

j or 

^ or^- 



(cW) 

(^■) 

(cU») 





Preterite Active 


✓ ^ 

oli. 



' "O 

Oilail 

' "O 

^ o 




2nd pers. masc. 

- cf 

vcJLil 

^ o 

^ O 

' O'' " 

e^Aif 

z' o ^ 

z' O'-O 

zZ- o" ^ O 

Aorist 

sing. 

> > 



9 ^ 


9 

9 /’O' 


Imperative 

> > 

a? 

uibk 

o 

r; 

o 

U z-O 

0^0 

O z'' o 

Participle 

Ji 

J5U 

wisU. 

1 

/ ^ - 

P 9 

^l^/o 

P O’ia ^ 

P 9 

Preterite Passive 




, 9 

mSr 

4>ifl 

^ or 

»*aif 


. 9o 

(X^SzLaf 

Aorist 

) i 

JlBi 


! 

9 .9 

1 


9 .^9 

^^(.9 

Participle 


J^&e ‘ 

if 9 ^ 

O^2P/0 


P ^ 9 

P tfo 9 


P //o r 
jslfiJUaoO 

Infinitive 

> i 

Jy : 

o - 

oy. 

i^o.. 

P^ ^ \ 

i^^Uf 

p ; 

>”' < 1' 

if ^ o 

^hl#l 

Pz/ ^ O 


Notes. — (i) A few hollow verbs of the measure uU# preserve their j or 




and are conjugated as sound verbs, as.-jy; - “to be one-eyed”; 




“ to have glanders.” 


1 For So too from ( = gjj) the Passive Participle of I Stem is 

(for 
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(ii) Hollow verbs denoting colour or defect always retain their ^ or iS 

in Stem IX, as : “ to be or become black ’ ’ , Aor. ‘ to be or 

>> 

become white”, Aor. 

o " Cr 

(iii) The j is often retained in X Stem, as: “ to approve,” 

> O' 

Aor. 

(iv) Hollow verbs that have j or^-as a third radical always retain their 

as: “ to be worth”, Aor. 

(v) Hollow verbs that have ei> or as the third radical, assimilate 
it with a following cd or , as : cdU “ he died ’ ' , but (for ojU) ‘ ‘ I died’ ’ ; 
iji he was,” but (for Uif ) we were.” 

(vi) In the measure cUj'i, verbs with the 2nd radical weak, use the strong 

^ ' or ^ 

form, as: “black” (not 

(vii) On the measure cU-v is JUs (for Aor. ; Impera, masc. 

o ^ 

(Ab, fern. L 5 ^. 
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TABLE XII. 

(A.) 

Paradigm op Dbpeotivb Verb Different Forms. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ fj- 

\ji (- jjp) “ to raid ” ; Inf. Last Radical j ( J^*). 


Active Voice. 




Preterite. 


Aortst. 



Person. 

ber. 

Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

Jussive. 

Imperative. 



Sing. 


■^OX 


/ox 


3. masc. 



• • 


— 



O 

^Ox 

X /ox 

/ox 


3. fern. 

5> 









/’ox 

x/ox 

/ox 

/o 

2. masG. 

>» 

ojji 

5>’» 



y^1 

2. fern. 

> > 1 

o 

< OX 

ox 

0 X 






X /o '' 



1. c. 

J ) 


3yis 






^ ^ • 

x-^O' . 

X /ox 

X /ox 


3. masc. .. 'Dual 

\XJ^ 

{ 






i 

.» j 

X ./ox i 


X /ox 


3. fem. 

> » 

ii>* i 

1 

lV*5 

t^>3 


2. c. 

if i 

U3jj>c 

,>0' 

' i 

l^>» 

- ;>o' 

lj>3 

X /O 



Ox X 

X ^ Ox 




3. masc. 

Plur. 

IjjA 







✓ 0 ^ ' j 

^ /o- i 

X /ox 

X /ox 


3. fern. 

f» 





■ 

2. masc. 

>? 

0-^0 " ' 

X .^O;^ 

#o' 

l^>3 

/ox 

b>5 


2. fem. 

> » 

tyj> 

X /ox 

1 

X /ox 

X /ox 

ey>3 

* 



XX 

/Cx 

x/ox 

*0' 


1. c. 

. 

99 

i 






^ 0 
Q^ytt ''o " 

1 Or 
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TABLE XII — {continued). 

(B.) 

Paradigm op Dbpeotivb Verb. 

Last Radical ^ ( JUi ) . 

( ( = L5^J ) “ to throw ” ; Inf. ; Act. Part. c\) m. , f. 

Active Voice. 






Aobist. 


J 

Person. 

Nxim- 

ber. 

Preterite. 


i 

— 

Imperative 




Indicative. 

jSubjunctive. 

Jussi ve. 






- 

O' 


3. masc. 

Sing. 




iVi 




O ^ " 


1 ✓ o^ 

O' 


3. fern. 

> ) 



ijy 

ry 




.<■ C O’ < 

o' 

j ^ 0^ 

O' 

o 

2. masc. . . 

f t 

00^/0^ 


Lsy 

ry 

r^i 




O' 


0' 

o 

2. fern. 




isy 


o^Jl 




O ' 

" 0 

o' 


1. c. 

M 






3. masc. 

Dual 

U/0^ 

" O' 

' O'* 

' O' 

*Pt;l 

✓ 




^ ^ 0 ^ 

" O' 

< 0^ 



3. fern. 

>» 

\Loj 


Ua>^ 

I**/ 






' O ' 

O' 

' o 

2.C. ; 

> » 

U*-J 

ivk^y 


u-y 







0 9 O' 


3. masc. 

Plur. 

\y.) 


'y*y 


1 




X o< 

' O'* 

O'- 


3. fern. 

J >’ 






i 




>*0' 

y c" 


2. masc. 

» > 








%\ 

\> 

c 

\ 

\ 


o^ 

' O' 

' O 

2. fern. 

>> 


erirV 1 

e>4^ 

CHtV 

✓ 





O.' i 

-• 



1. c. 

»> 

liax)^ 

i^y 1 

cj-*y 

cy 


— ' ~ - — 

— 

— 

35^ O' 

' O O' 

-- 



1 Energ. I and II 


56 



SS2 
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TABLE XII — (continued) 

(C) 

Paradigm of Dbfbotivb Verb. 

Last Radical j or (jr ( Ji*i ). 

^ ^ ^ ^ fi ^ r ^ 

“to be pleased ; Inf. and and SU^ ; Act. Part. 

m., f. 

Active Voice, 



Num- 

ber. 



Aorist. 



Person. 

Preterite. 

Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

Jussive. 

Imperative. 

3. masc. . . 

Sing. 


‘"O 


O.' 

utrt 


3. fern. 

>> 

i, ^ 

c.^ 

U' 

*» C#*' 


2. masc. 

9 ♦ 





<' o 

U'jl 

2. fern. 

> i 



O 

O ^0^ 

Ks^y 

o '•O 

1. c. 

i > 




u^jf 


3. masc. 

Dual 


✓ 



— 

3. fern. 

»> 


✓ ✓ C/^ 


^ o > 

U^y 


2. c. 

t } 


'' -c.' 

»yU^ 

/»/» C.<' 

✓ O'' 

1 

1 

•' '' 0 

^'«;1 

3. masc. . . 

Plur. 


^ ^ 

Lrfj; 

c -- O'' 


3. fern. 

i 

9 f 

Ui^j 

✓ 


' 


' 

2. masc. 

99 

c,; - 

0-0' 

o 

1,-y 

O C'' 

O •'O 

2. fern. 

9 9 


' <j 

y- O.' 


cHWl 

1. c. 

99 

Ik^j 


^ 0.- 

t 

'' C'' 

utP 
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TABLE XII — {continued). 

(DO 

Paradigm of Defective Verb. 

Last Radical ^ or 4^. 

~ decide ” ; Inf. and Pass. Part, m 

Passive Voice, 


Person. 

Num- 

ber. 

Perfect. 

Aobist. 

Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 



^ >» 


yo/ 

3. masc. 

Sing. 






0 . 

yo/ 

y 0/ 

3. fern. 

> > 




i 





2. masc. 

>» 

CyJ^ 





/ 

^ 0 

L, y o*^ 

2. fern. 

s > 

OJMa 5 


^^L> 



>> > 

y 0/ 

y o-^ 

1. c. 

> ) 

« JLi. ^ 

t 5 ^' 




y 

y yo/ 

y yC^ 

3. masc. 

Dual 



U#iasl 



,{ 

^ y 

.yc^' 

3. fern. 







y-^ ^ 

'■ y 0/ 

1 

yyO/ 1 

2. c. 

» > 

UXxA? 


I 



p 

y 0 ^^9 

0 yO'^ 

3. masc. 

Plur, 

]yi»J 

vl)>^ 

!r^ 



^ 9 

y 0 y 0/ 

y 0 y 0^ 

3. fern. 

J J 







y 0 < 0 -^ 

1 0 -y of 

2. masc. .. 

> > 


i 

j l^yOW 



05 / / 


y 0 y of 

2. fern. 

J > 






^ / 

yof 

y 0-^ 

1. c. 

ff 



4 . 5 -^ 


o*' 

1 Pass. Partic. of is f- 


,, f.i 


Jussive 


- 

(>aa) 

0 X o.^ 

y 

UwAfb 

tr^i 

.*0-0-^ 

0 y 

y C/ y ^ 

.of 
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I 


T ^ 

B B 
XI 

H 


Q 

< 


2 

S 

◄ 

p 

CO 

OQ 

S 

> 

M 

s 

B 

Csi 

o 


o 

p 

> 

M 

cm 

H 

fi 

<n 

O 

»-• 

P 

< 

P 

◄ 

Oh 



J 

i 

• 

• 

• 

I 

1 

i 1 




1 

.t\ 





1 1 
o 1 

- 






0) 



o 


t> 

O 

I'j 

1 -S 

i 1 

Aorist 

'•Id 

2 

0) 

P4 

a 

»-H 

!& 

[S 

ft4 

r? 

PM 


JS 
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§ 

o 

cc 


*5^ 

X 

X 

un 


5Ji 

<D 

. 43 

S2 S’ 

© e 

^ § 

^ o 

CS 

^ *0 

ro 

*-• r2 

CO c8 

I 

■s ^ 
!t: 'S 


I 'g 


!> 

© 

'g 

C 

•i-t 

'o 

© 

n3 

© 

(h 

ce 


> 

•c 

(D 

n3 


© 

43 

4d 

£ 

a> 

f 


® n-< 

43 "2 
S3 
o8 

a 

.?3 t— t 

awK 

X5 HH 

s > 

c8 

03 hH 


ce > 


b " -2 
* 

t-VN 

• C6 

M 

'TS 
CO 


X3 
•-> w 


a 

© 

CO 


I 

S3, 

D 
QQ 

e8 

S3 -e 

HH 0 

^ o 

^ g :S 


06 

a. 

0 

43 

H 


o 

'I 

© 

© 

> 





^ For * For ^ 8 For ® For 
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PARADIGMS. 


TABLE XIII. 

Paradigm of Doubly Weak Verb. 

(A.) 

(One Radical Hamzah and another a Weak Letter.) 
I. 1st Radical hamzah and 2nd j or 

( or ^ ) ‘‘to return ” ; Inf. and 




Preterite. 

Aorist. 

J ussi ve. 

Impera- 

tive. 

Active 

Parti- 

ciple. 

Passive 

Preterite. 

Passive 

Aorist. 

3rd masG. 

Sing. 


or 

(j ^ ^ 



‘rti 














vV-!. 






3rd fern. 

if 

‘'V i 

ool 

t 

^ '.r 

1 

' o 

1 v^y 

— 





i 


1 

1 

1 




2nd maso. 

) i 

" 

<JUlf 


o 

vV 



)• 







! 


J 





iV^ote. — So, too, are conjugated of (for o^l) “to injure” ; Jf (for J^f ) 

“to come, return”; (for *^1) “to be strong,” Stem II aji “to 
strengthen.” 
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TABLE XIII (k)—{co'nJtinued), 

II. Ist Radical hamzdh, 3rd radical j or 

“ to come” ; Inf. 




Preterite. 

Aorist. 

Jussive. 

Impera- 

tive. 

Active 

Parti- 

ciple. 

Passive 

Preterite. 

Passive 

Aorist. 

3rd masc. 

Sing. 

(.P' 


O' 



2 of 

^ 9 


3rd fern. 

5 » 

o 

c>3f 


ol" 





2nd masc. 

7 7 


1 

ci»li 

(from 









c 

oin 







1 


and * o; 

! 

i 






1 

j 


fern. 





1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

etc. 





Note , — Stem IV is <yr“ to bring” ; Aor. ; Juss. ; Impera. e»f; 

✓ 9 

Passive Pret. ^yf. 

T '' 

(2) So, too, are declined “ to refuse ” ; Aor. : lif “ to pay, ” II 

K ' ' 

Stem (same meaning), Inf. ,^1 “ to grieve, mourn.” 


1 The Subjunctive is, 3rd m. 3rd f. etc. 2 

o„ 

3 At the end of a sentence written a 3. In pause, all Imperatives that consist of 


one letter are similarly written, as : Hj for j. 
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TABLE XIII (A)—(contmtted). 
III. 2nd Radical hamzah and Ist ^ or 


oA* “ to despair” ; Inf. and 




Preterite. 

Aorist. 

Jussive. 

Impera- 

tive. 

Active 

Parti- 

ciple. 

Passive 

Preterite. 

Passive 

Parti- 

ciple. 

3rd maso. 

Sing. 


P»o' 

Lrki 

O s.u' 

U^ki 


P ' 


1 




P O' 






3rd fern. 

1 ) 

O'' O.' 

P 1^0' 

O 'O' 

cr^ 

— 




2nd masc. 

>> 

X- c '■ 

P^O' 

o ''0'^ 

o^ 





IV. 2nd Radical hamzah and 3rd j or 

P qP 

“ to see ” ; Inf. and 


Pbeterite. 




.. ''' 

, 


O 

3rd masc. , 

Sing. 


Dual. 

% 

Plur. 

!>b 


! 

O 

X" 



3rd fern. 

» f 

O f J 1 


1 1 



1 


'Pf/^ 


oPo'^ 

2nd masc. . 

' 1 ft 

1 


j j 


t > 

. r^.h 


i 

0 



35 Po-*' 

2nd fern. . . 

1 >» 

C.ofs i 
^ ^ 1 



i:Pib 


' 

P 




'</- 

1st c. 

' ! 1 J 

i 

<^h 






1 The verb being neuter has no Passive Participle. But as Passive 

✓ 

Participle of is wrongly used by Persians and Indians in the sense of “disap- 

pointed.*' 
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TABLE XIII (A) — (continued). 




Aonst. 

Subjunc- 

tive. 

Jussive. 

Impera- 

tive. 

Active 

Parti- 

ciple. 

' 

Passive 

Preterite. 

Passive 

Parti- 

ciple. 

3rd masc. 

Sing. 

iSJi 


y 


' *l3 

^ y 


3rd fern. 


isy 

<s? 

y 





2nd masc. 

> > 

isy 

Lsy 

? 

; 1 

(Passive 

Aorist 








iSji)- 


2nd fern. 

> J 


o ^ 

isy 

O 

o 




1st c. 

>> 

iS)^ 

isy 






3rd masc. 

Dual 

✓ 

Wy 






3rd fern. 

) ) 

cjity 

Q 


— 




2nd c. 

» > 


ijy 





3rd masc. 

Plur. 


O-'-' 

0 4444 

— 


1 

3rd fern. 

! 

> > 

*• ^44" 


O-'' 

■ 


I 

i 

1 


2nd masc. 

” 

iujy 

^3? 

O/'-- 

»jy 1 

O ' 

i 


2nd fern. 

I 

1 

(44^^ 

1 

1 e^y 


kiH) 




1st c. 

; • • 

j csr* 

i 

1 

y 



i 

i 


Note. — (1) In the Aorist and Imperative and in Stem IV, the hamzah is 
dropped. ^ ^ 

(2) With a suffix, the forms are: %'i) ** he saw him”; “he 

sees her,’ ’ etc. 

(3) The following Derived Forms occur : III <^*1; “ to dissemble,” 

Aor. Inf . S^fyo and ; IV “ to show,” Aor. Juss. Impera. 

)1, Inf. and S^t;t ; VI “ to look at one another”; VIII cy^)J 



■ 


“to think.” 
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TABLE XIII (A) — (continued), 
V. 3rd Radical hamzah and let ^ or 


“ 1^0 tread ” ; Aor. 




Inf. 


Ihj. 


O 


VI. 3rd Radical hamzah and 2nd ^ or 

/• < ^ ^ ^ it ^ 

^U» or (for f^) “to be bad” ; Inf. 




Preterite. 

Aorist. 

Jussive. 

Impera- 

tive. 

Active 

Parti- 

ciple. 

PcLBsive 

Preterite. 

Pa88iv€ 

Parti- 

ciple. 

3rd masc. 

Sing. 

.U or 

f » 

or 

o ^ 







X. 





or 


3rd fern. 

>y 

O ^ ^ 

; / 

\ 

o/ - ' 

' 

i 


1 

(Passive 

Aorist 

9^9 


2nd masc. 

\ ” 

' i.9 
sSJ*ym 

I 


V j 




2nd fern 

1 

} 

1 

etc. 

1 etc. 

etc. 

( 



1 


' 't ^ ^ i 

Note, — (1) IV Stem #Uf “to make bad”; Aor. ; Imperativ'e 


^ jf ^ 

Inf. ; Act. Part. 

(2) So too from (for “ to shine, be bright ” ; IV Stem 

“ to light.” 
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TABLE XIII (A) — (concluded). 


^ '' »• ^ ^ 
or ( for ) “ to come ” ; Inf. 4^^. 




Preterite. 

Aorist. 

Jussive. 

Impera- 

tive. 

Active 

Parti- 

ciple. 

Passive 

Preterite. 

Passive 

Parti- 

ciple. 

3rd masc. 

Sing. 

jt Lai.or 

y 

or 

0 *■ 


flsf. 






C 5 ^. 






3rd fern. 

»> 

0 " 

✓ 

0 ^ 

i i 



i 

2nd maso. 

1 

>> 

- 0 
vlA;x 


0 

;f 



i 

1 

1 

2nd fern. 

> > 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 




1 








..._ 

. - 



y. ^ x- y ^ ^ C#** 

Aofe. — So from (for Uk), II Stem “to prepare ’’ ; Inf. 


o 


iiU* or (for ) “ to wish” ; Inf. and aIaAx). 


3rd maso. 

Sing. 

i:U 

y < ^ ' 
%\jLi 1 



.li 

1 



(or 

/L4). 

(or 

1 

! 

i 

i j 

Luj^ 



(Passive 

Aorist. 
y - 9 

3rd fern. 

J » 

C ^ 

1 

1 1 

5"*- 

UJ 




2nd masc. 

f ) 

</ 

1 -^1 

j >l.w^ I 

* 1 


0 - 

U 


1 

1 

{ 
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TABLE XIII. 

(B.) 

(Two Radicals Weak Letters). 
I. 1st and 3rd Radicals Weak. 

“ to guard ’ ’ ; Inf. and 




Preterite. 

! 

Aorist. Jussive. 

I 

Impera- 

tive. 

Active 

Parti- 

ciple. 

Passive 

Preterite. 

Passive 

Parti- 

ciple. 

3rd masc. 

Sing. 


^ i 

cA j 

1 


Oh 

.. / 

$ 

vM Q'' 

2nd masc. 

> » 

— 

i 

! 

i3 


(Passive 

Aorist 





! 

1 

! 





2nd fern. 

9 » 


1 

i 





2nd masc. 

Plur. 


j 

9 

y" 



\ 


Wofe. — (1) VIII Stem <^1 “ to fear (God).’’ 


* 

(2) So, too, “ to be complete, to fulfil (a promise) ” ; IV Stem 
“to fulfil a vow,” Aor. Impera. »J^f, Inf. (and (^j) 

“to be near,” Aor. Juss. di, Impera. J, Inf. 
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TABLE XIII (B) — {continued). 

IL 2nd and 3rd Radicals Weak. These retain the 2nd radical, “ to 

narrate ” ; Inf. 




Preterite. 

Aorist. 

J UBsive. 

Impera 

tive. 

1 

i 

1 Active 
; Parti- 
; ciple. 

Passive 

Preterite. 

Passive 

Parti- 

ciple. 

3rd maso. 

Sing. 

<£ii 

<y' 

<Siji 

** X 

O'' 


1 

! 

i ^ 

<.S3> 

t 0^ 

isy" 

3rd fern. 

> > 

O 

'S»V 

c<^ 

LS3y 

“x 

O" 


1 

(Passive 

Aorist 


i 




i 



1 

! iSJji)* 


2nd masc. 

> > 

‘HJD 


O' 

1 i/ 


1 








^ ^ \ 

1 L* 1 

>-j 



2nd fern. 

» ) 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

1 ^ ' 

^3>\ 

' ^ ^ J 

i 

j 

I 

1 


XX vM " 

be well watered (of cattle), to quench one’s thirst”; Inf. 

X ^ 

and 


3rd masc. 

! 

Sing. 

I 

iSJJ , 
' 1 

''O" 

isjy^ 

' Ox 


3rd fern, i 

f 9 

O ' ' i 

etc. 

etc. 


2nd mas. 

9 9 

X X 

'^-3J 

✓ 



"O 

33l 

2nd fern. 

9 9 

etc. 



O 

tsjjl 

" X 


y) 


Note. — So, too, are conjugated 
strong * ’ ; etc. 


LSV \ iSJj^ 


“to be worth “ ; ‘‘to be 
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FAKADIGM8. 


TABLE ]K1II (B)— — 


^ 5 ^ or ( for ^ ) “ to live ’ ' ; 


Inf. 




Preterite. 

Aorist. 

Jussive. 

Impera- 

tive. 

Active 

Parti- 

ciple 

Passive. 

Passive 

Parti- 

ciple. 

3rd masc. 

Sing. 



O' ^0 O' 


to 






O’ (, O' 

Usu. 






[3rd masc. 

>» 

^ O' 




\ 



3rd fern. 

> > _ 

C ^ " 

etc. 






2nd masc. 

> > 



1 i 

1 1 


; 


i 

i 


Note . — II Stem “to let live, greet/’ Inf. X Stem “ to 


spare alive” (but in the sense of to be ashamed ” generally written with 
one as: l 5 *^! ), Aor. 
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TABLE XIV. 


Paradigm of Trebly Weak Verb or Verb with three Weak 

Radicals. 


A. 1st Badioal hamzah, 

t ; 

“to take refuge ” ; Inf. 




Preterite. 

Aorist. 

J ussive. 

Impera- 

tive. 

Active 

Parti- 

ciple. 

Passive 

Preterite. 

Passive 

Parti- 

ciple. 

3rd masc. 

Sing. 






» 




O 







3rd fern. 

> > 


etc. 

etc. 


(csjJO- 

✓ 












2nd maso. 

» > 




M 

' ^ \ 





Note. — (1) II Stem “to show hospitality to ” ; IV Stem (with 

same meaning). 

(2) Such verbs are inflected like y f and is^- 


(form (JUif - (Jju) is the only verb with three weak radicals that is in com- 


mon use. 
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TABLE XIV— (conjtnuerf). 
B. 2nd Radical hamzah. 


“to promise.” 




Preterifce. 

Aorist. 

J ussive. 

Impera- 

tive. 

Active 

Parti- 

ciple. 

PckBBWt 

Preterite. 

Paeaive 

Pewrti- 

ciple. 

3rd masc. 

Sing. 

ish 


fk 


" 

^i; 

^ f 

]y> 

3rd fern. 

} > 

d> 







2nd masc. 

> » 


t5*lj 


( »f or) t 


Passive 


2nd fern. 

i f 


'' 




Aorist. 


1st c. 

if 





1 

i 


3rd masc. 

Dual 



bk 

— 




3rd fern. 

»> 

\ 

1 

obO 

! gy 





2nd masc. 

> j 

1 

i 

I 

bp 

•i! 




2nd fern. 

» > 

Ulif, i 

Ciblj j 

b'y 1 

*? 




3rd masc. 

Plur. 

btj 



1 

i 




3rd fern. 

” 

1 

1 

^ 1 

1 





2nd masc. 


*- ! 

1 



bT 




2nd fem. 

9 9 








Ist c. 

ft 


•• ✓ 

#U 

1 

i 

1 





Note. — Such verbs are inflected like JU and 
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TABLE XV. 

o' 

The negative substantive verb “he is not” has no Aorist or 

Imperative. It is inflected like verbs with the 2nd Radical j and 


1 c. 

2 fem. 

2 ma8c. 

3 fem. 

3 masc. 



o ' 

^ o' 

O ' O'^ 

o' 





OaAW 


Sing. 



i 


o' 

Dual. 



1 

! ULo^ 

UJ 


f o' 

i 

o^ o' j 

' o' 

9 o' 


lU 


1 



Plur. 


67 
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PARADIGMS. 


TABLE XVI, 

Formation of Verbal Nouns from Weak Verbs. 


Novin of Time 
and Place. 

Passive Parti- 
ciple. 

Agent or 
Active 
Participle. 

Verbal Noiin or 
Infinitive. 

Aori.st. 

Preteri 


/ ^ O " 

Oi - 

tr 





^(./O 

(3kA0 


t 


^ ^o' 


> 0 " 

P 0 ^ 





y' 


j 


sf ^ o . 


fi . p 

P $ if ^ 

^ . 


J^Wc 

JJOo 

jiv • 


j' 



- 

i> / 0 ^ 

> 0 - 





S^Ua - 


1 

^ o ^ 

If 


i^C'' '• 


✓ 




JkC^ • i(,y£ 


,> 



> .. 

/>0' 

O' 




{*1:1 

eh 




P 

P - 

P O' 

/ 



jyi^ 

JUU 

Jy 


1 

/ > 











1 1 


f » ^ 

> 




■ 1 


SmAS 

ijy. 

OISAJ 

Gil 

1 

tK. 


** 0 ; 

/ O' 

i 

1 

i 


jii 

jy 


i 


i 4.. 

p 

/ G , 

if-' 

j 



cb 
^ \ 


C5^-? 

C5 


^ O' 

, 

^ G 


1 


** 

U^') 

l.,®^ - *4»I^J 

i uhi 

S^‘ 


t c. 


f u- ' j 

✓ 




6b 

1 

•• ^ 

‘ * 


o ^ 

1 



O'* 

L5^>i 

*tr 




f U' 1 


' ^ 

1 


jii 

p 

.^.5 i 


u 


S o < 

t. \ 

0 ^ 


' 


p 


CS-Ai 

OiJ 




t S- 

i 

i 


i 


p 

</■> 

Lsjy- 

1 

•«' 

ifS 



APPENDIX B. 

(Continuation of § 125.) 

The following examples of the use of the tenses will repay study : — 

(1) Vaqt'i ki dar sahrd ml-raft did ki hama-yi darakhthd uftdda and 

wsit here the plural verb gives 

the idea of number, but uftdda aat $^ix9t would also be correct. 
Instead of the Preterite ^>^0 did, the Historical Present chi 

ml-hlnad^ might be used by Indians and Afghans, but not by Persians. 
The Perfect oif shows Indefinite Past time. The Preterite 

would signify that the trees fell while he was looking on. 

(2) Vaqt-l ki hachcha hudam hama-yi danddnhdyam uftdd 

Here the Preterite is used because the time is defined. 
The plural uftddand would not be good. 

(3) Khtpdhishri md raftan bi-Bushahr bud likin hi Wmlr kardan-i 

jahdz rajtan naml-shud dy j^^y aj U 

^^9) ‘‘we wished to go to Bushire but it was impossible to do 
so without repairing the ship.* ' Dar shab chunln dwdzkd^yi muhlb-l ahunldhn 
k% raftan bi-adhil mumkin na-bud aj AS 

dyi^ “ we heard such terrible noises on the land that it was 

impossible for us to go to the shore.” 

The two Infinitives raftan) are nouns naml-ahud in Mod. 

Pers. = dy^ mumkin na-bud. 

Vulgarly in Persia aAxw aJi; bi-adhil rafta naml ahud is used. 

The Afghans frequently use this construction ; probably in imitation of 
the Urdu.^ 

(4) “ You ought to have acted on my advice” \yc owU ^ 

d^\j mhbdyiat naslhat-i mard qabul karda bdahld,^ 

(6) Shighdl harchi paydd mukunad duzdlda va ml-ravad dsS^ IAju JUui 
j t<d^,djd “the jackal steals whatever it finds.” Here the Aorist 
bi’kunad would signify that there was a doubt about the jackal 
finding anything ; ml-kunad shows that finding is its occupation. 

The copula j is wrong or at least a redundancy. Grammarians consider 
the final » of the past participle a copula conjunction. 


1 Mlrravad could be used for did, but might be mistaken for the Future. 

2 Taqdlr ae lara nahln jdta Ijl ^ y.A^ (Urdu) ‘Mt is impossible to fight 

against Fate.” 

8 Or classically — -Oswb t)ayi8t qabul ml-kardid. 
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CONTINITATION OF § 125. 


( 6 ) Agar janah4 *aU ura yak na^r hi-farmayld ummtd ast ki bi’Zudt 

shifd ydbad o^^jcjiu l^y j^\. Here 

the Subjunctive shows the doubt after *1 hope.’ The Future tyAf^ 

l^wdhad ^5/r could be substituted to show certainty; but in this case 
it would be better to substitute yaqln ast for ummtd ast. 

(7) Ndm-i an mulk^ ki jahdz hi dn ravanda hud juldn hud e>f |-h 

^ (Afghan) '‘the name of the country 

for which the ship was about to sail was So-and-so.” Here the noun 
of agency is, in modern Persian at any rate, incorrect. It is possibly an 
imitation of the Urdu construction. Substitute -—A ji jahdz hi-ddnjd ml-hdyis. 
bi-ravad if, or raftanl bud ; or — hi jahBz (Aa- 

shurf-i hurakat bi’ddnjd bud or mushrif^ 

buraftan bi-ddnjd hud dy 

(8) An-qadr bi4dli* ast ki agar bardy-i db Murdan hiravad juh mi- 

khushkad, or khwdhad f^ushkld ;*^®**^ 

“ he is so unfortunate that were he to go to drink 
water, the stream would dry up.” If hud were substituted for ast, 
it would be followed by mi-raft and ^ mi-J^ushkid. 

(9) “I did not think that he would come to-day ” y 

( or ) Jvich bi-M^aydl-am na-rasid ki u imruz bi-ydyad 

(or khtpdhad dmad). From neither of the subordinate tenses is it clear 
whether he came or did not come. 

(10) In, Shabhd ndlida-am fd mardin farzand bafchshida ast U 

jojy *<I wept many nights till (God) gave me this son,” 
the Preterite would also be right. The Perfect ndEda am signifies, 

indefinite time, and baj^shlda ast because the son is still present. 

NdUdam could be used if the year or place had been stated, and 

it could be followed either by the Preterite bakhshid or by the 

Perfect. The Pluperfect ^:>yi ndUda budam, followed by the Plu- 

perfect, would mean that he had a long time ago wept and then received the 
blessing. The Pluperfect followed by the Preterite would signify that a 
long time elapsed between his weeping and receiving the blessing. 

(11) Ghi J^ub ast ki tdrasidan-i man bi-Shirdz zan-am zd^tda* bdshad (or 

bi-zdyad) (^l}^ or) b aT In 

m.c. both the Pres, and Past Subjunctive are used here with the same 
signification. 

Instead of chi-f^Ub ast, the Future 

chi Idiuh lAwdhad bud, or JAfyk ^wdhad shud, could be used. 

Agar J^\ ‘‘if” could be substituted for sS ki “ that.” 

1 Better if nom-^ mulk-l ki — ; the two an sound bad. 

2 In speaking an izafat woulcl often be inserted after munbrif. 
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(12) “Whatever people thought, they thought wrong” 

djj mardum har l^aydl-l kardand yhalat hud : the Preterite 

kardand signifies ‘on that particular occasion.’ But in 

kii jit mardum har MaydUi karda-and ghalat aat,^ the Perfect signifies 
whatever they have thought in the past or are thinking now. Substitute 
the Past Subjunctive karda hdshand and the meaning is “whatever 

they may have thought (but they may or may not have thought any- 
thing) — Similarly y harchi u kard ht-M^ud kard “ what- 

ever he did then, he did wrong.” Harchi u karda bdshad hi-khud karda 
ast “ whatever he may have (or have 

not) done at any time, was an^ is wrong.” 

(13) “ that is to say I am fool enough to have believed it (if you had 

told me the story ^) ? ” yo man dn-qadr 

ahmaq~am ki bdvar mt-kardam ^ ? Here mi-kardam signifies a past 

condition, or rather a condition that cannot be fulfilled; hi-kunam 
or l^wdham kard would signify ‘ that I should believe it in the 

future.’ The lady speaks of her being foolish in the present time : she might 
have said — iS i}4^l an qadr ahmaq budam ki — . 

In the above instances, the meaning of mt-kardam or bi-kunam is 
practically the same. 

(14) Kujd budt ? “where were you (when I called for 

you)?” Kujdbuda-t? idy, “where have you been all this time?” 
U hdld- murda tdj'o Jlla. “he has just expired (I was present or the news has 
just been brought to me)” ; but u hdld murda ast y “he is 

no longer living, he is already dead.” 

(15) Na dnki *ildj kardori halki mu^jaza karda-i Ai 

‘^its not a cure you’ve done but a miracle.” If the time were 

fixed or mentioned (as yesterday, last month, last year) the Preterite would 
be used. 

(16) “I would go through fire and water to serve you ” 

J ^ l^udrd bardy-i shumd dar db u dtash mi-anddzam 
(not I mx-anddkhtam which would refer to past time unless 

an adverb denoting present or future were used and the context showed 
that the clause was the apodosis of a condition), but — vaVi agar fardd 
bi-man mi-gufUd l^ud rd dar db u dtash mi-anddj^tam 

^ j jd ij means “ were you to tell me 


1 Not bUd. Ast 0^1 3= " is wrong still* : hnda ast^* has been wrong 

but may be right now.’ 

2 Said by em enraged wife to her husband ; she has overheard a story being made up 
by him to dupe her. 

3 Agar mt-gu/tid jS] understood. 
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to-morrow, I would go through fire to serve you”; transfer farda 
the second clause and muguftld will give either a past or a fut 

sense. In agar dJiruz mugufttd — mt-anddMttam ^ 

the whole supposition becomes past. 

(17) ‘‘ I forgot it up till to day (*t jjyof 13 td imruz fardm 

karda am (not kardam), but td-dirUz fardm 

karda hudam (not kardam), 

(18) Khipdb-i dida am, Guft f^ayr bad; chi didorl — (Gul.) 

^ cuif “I have had a dream. He said ‘I hope it wai 

propitious one; what did you see?’” Here the Perfect is used as 
time is indefinite. Later on the addressee says 

chi mvbdrak Mwdb aat ki didi. Here the Preterite signifies that 
narrator in telling his dream also mentioned the date. 

(19) “ Would that that young man yesterday had proved to bo y 

brother Ghanim” lA^ kdsh-ki 

javdn-i diruzt barddar4 shumd Ghdnim dar dmada bud (or jd dar 

dmady: here the Pluperfect without diruzt shows that the time is past ; 
Imperfect alone (as also the Past Habitual) might refer to past or future tii 
but the adjective diruzi clearly indicates past time. Would that I 

young man (now present) were your brother Ghanim” ( 

{ 4 ^ kdsh in javdn barddar-i shumd Ghdnim bud * (or budi 
mt-bud ) ; here the three tenses are indefinite as to time, but 
demonstrative pronoun in gives the clue ; bdshad might be s 
stituted and would indicate the present or immediate future. 

(20) “ Since the time I was born I have never told a lie ” 

sSkL az vaqt-% mutavallid shudam td hdl darugh na-gx 

am. 

Here the Perfect tense because the effects of the action contin 

( 21 ) QdHda-yi man dn ast ki har ruz ruz-ndma birl^wdnam i 

axb sS means “it is my usual habit to read 

paper daily” (but I may have omitted to do so occasionally). Substit 
rm-khwdnam for bulchipdnam and the meaning is, ‘ It is 

custom to read and I do read regularly.* 

(22) “You ought to have sympathized with me in my distres 

shumd mhbdyist (ki) 

dn vaqUi musibat bd man ham-dardi karda bdshid,^ Instead of 
mi-bdyist, bdyist can be substituted, followed by the Imperfect 
mi kardidt but this construction is used in writing only. In jjjj u 


1 Buda bud is not used, but would be grammatically correct. 

2 Birkunld 4 ^jSj might be used but could be incorrect. - 
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(3^ J‘> ojyf Mwft bud ki dar an vaqUi musibat dil4 tan 

dar haqq4 man bUsuzad, jjy bud gives to bumzad the idea of past time. 
Also, as Af hi in this second sentence is the equivalent of _jt\ agar^ the 
clause introduced by it is in reality the protasis of condition and its verb 
can therefore correctly be put in the Imperfect, ml-sul^t 

instead of hi-suzad. Mi-auM^t however would in this instance 

be open to the misconstruction ^ aXIji bi-jihat4 Inki mi-sukht 

(instead of mi-mMpt) “ it was well that you were sympathiz- 
ing with me in 

(23) Kdah mi-dmad ^ (Jifi “ I would he had come ” : 1.:^ 

kdsh fardd ml-dmad (or bi-ydyad) * ‘ would that he would come 

to-morrow ” : kdsh diruz mt-dmad (or dy dmada bud) 

“ would that he had come yesterday.” * 

(24) Chi kdr kunim ki ghaflat na-karda bdahim e>iii aT 
( == ya^ni ba^d az kardan-i an kdr gkaflat na-karda bdahim 

csJlip ). Here if bi-kunim were substituted after 

ghaflat^ there would be no real alteration in the meaning. 

(26) Kdgifibzrd navishta kardi aX^^ fj (Afghan) “have you 

written the letter (yourself), or have you had it written for you ” ? Similarly 
^ AlAy navishta l^wdham hard (Afghan). 

(26) “ How did you imagine that I would agree to this ? ” Aiy a^ 

( !i/ or ) fj Ar chiguna iaaavvur kardUd ki man 

in auMkan rd> qabul bi-kunam (or l^wdham hard) ? 

(27) Hargiz na-ahunidoram ki kas4 tdlib^i Shaytdn shavad a^ j4f 

have never heard of any one loving Satan.” Here 

shavad gives the idea of indefinite time, past or present, but 
ahuda bdshad would mean “ I have never heard that any one ever has been 
in love with Satan ” (past time only). 

(28) “ There was an earthquake a few days ago” iJj)} »S 

chand ruz ast ki zalzala ahuda aat (not shud ® ) ; or jj) 

^ chand ruz pish zalzala shud ; or 3^; A^xXij )\ az vaqt4 

ki zalzala shud chand ruz ast. 

(29) “I have seen you going about barefooted for a long time” 

W; AiA^ b kza^\ man mi*binam ki J^ayU vaqt ast 

pd barahna rdh mi-ravi (m.c.): here ^J'C mi-binam shows that the 


1 The Imperfect with kaah may refer to future or past time, but the Aorist 
with kaah refers to future only ; and the Pluperfect with kash to the past 
only, 

3 ShKd is m.c., but incorrect. 
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person addressed is still barefooted. Substitute cRda am and t 

meaning may be that the person now has shoes. 

(30) Inrdchiguna W^wdham kusht b 

manner shall I kill this ? ’ \ but substitute hirkusham and the meani] 
is primarily ‘ I cant kill it ’ ; and secondarily ‘ I intend to kill it, but 
what manner shall I do so ’ ? 

(31) Wa*da mt-kunam ki hiydyam a/ “ I promise 

come,” but wa^da ml-kunam ki ^tpdham dmad ‘ 

promise that I will (and shall) come,” 

(32) In sadd-yi pd az u lAipdhad bud “ tl 

must (I feel certain) be his footstep”, but jfjt b m sadd- 

pd azu hdyad bdshad “ this ought to be (but may not be) his footstep.” 

(33) Injd kaS‘% hast ki Turki bi-ddnad SS l^pJuf “ 

there anyone here who knows Turki (to know Turki) ” ? Here the Aori 
is correct as it indicates uncertainty. In m.c. however the Present is oft( 
incorrectly substituted/ but in this case the meaning might also be The 
is some one here who knows Turki.” 

(34) Ummld-vdr-am shurm bi-ydytd <xx5i.w -‘I hope yc 

may be able to come”; urnmldvdr-am shurm l^wdhid dmad 

“ I hope and know that you will come.” Umldvdr hudam shun 
bi-ydytd ‘ I hoped you might come^ ” : ummidvdr buda 

shumd khwdhtd dmad I felt certain you wou 

come.” To express certainty yaqin ddshtam is to he preterred ^ 

ummid'vdr budam, 

(35) “ They should have said 5' illdh but they didn’t” v.i — Aj 
,x>f SsaHs Aii? aJJf ^ mi-bdyist Vism illdh gufta bdshandy na-gufia-an 
Had the speaker been present at the occasion, he would have said 
na-guftand, 

(36) Dar qadJim Injd darydcha-l bUda ast osM»f lasJuf 

“there has been (was) a lake here formerly” : bud :y would signify thi 
the writer has, or had, lived near the lake or else that he knew by traditic 
that there had been a lake there. 

(37) Ma^nna ki asbdbd tuy-i *arrdda ghdrat shuda ast ^ AiJ 

“ the goods in the wagon have probably been stolen ” 
here the Perfect, even after the word ‘ probably,’ signifies it is the con vie tic 


1 In Urdu the Dubious Present Tense jdntU ho should be used and not the Pres. Indi 

2 In neither case is it known whether the person came or not. 

^ ^ Should be OmmL shuda bdehad ; c^f shuda ast is really wrong thoug 


common in m.c. 
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of the speaker that they have been stolen, that he has no doubt of the matter. 
Shuda bdshad would mean ‘ they may have been stolen.’ 

(38) U 'arizort hi-man ddda ast ki pas panrUz dar ‘arz4 rah-i Tiflls 

bd jdnvardri’i l^ud mudmada ast jd cri ^ 

Here vs^^f ddda ast signifies 
indefinite time : o-*#! ml-dmada ast ^ shows that the speaker was 

not present. Ml-dmad ^J '0 might be substituted, but would not indicate 
whether the speaker was present or not. 

(39) Oush dddam, didam hamdn tawr ast ki M^aydl karda am (♦cxjvJ 

(♦( ^ “ I listened and found out it was even as I had 

thought.” Here the Perfect fdiaydl karda am signifies ‘as 

I had thought previously and still think ’ : the Pluperfect would signify ‘ I 
had thought’ (but probably do not do so now). Kardam (^dj^ would mean 
as I had thought on one occasion. Mt-kardam as I had thought 

for some time, or frequently. 

(40) Ay nd dan In rd bdd-i tund nami-guyand : magar bi-jubhd-yi kuchak 

vanahr-hd-yi Id^urd safar-karda mi'bdshl •ib ^^\ 

jsu* ^ f Af gh an) “Simpleton! this 

is not called a gale. Your voyages have been confined to streams and 
canals, have they not? ” Safar karda ml-bdshl is apt to 

mislead the student: safar-karda is a compound adjective like 

ai?U c»l:su najdt-ydjia and mi-bdshl is simply the Present Tense. 

(41) Fuldn ^ diruz dushndm ddda ast )jyc> ^ “ So-and-so 

abused me yesterday.” Here the Perfect shows that the speaker was 
abused behind his back and that the abuse was reported to him. Had 
he been present and heard the abuse, he would have said dushndm 

ddd. 

(42) Ndmi-ddnist ki kujd m%-ravad ^ “he didn’t 

know where he was going ” : ^ nami-ddnist ki kujd mi-raft 

(not so good and more uncommon) has the same signification. Didam ki 

mutaghayyir mi-shavad va nasihat-i mard bi-kardhat mi-shinavad 

1^/0 j “I saw that he was getting angry and 

was taking my advice in ill part ” : here the Present mi-shavad might 

indicate Future time, ‘I thought he would get angry’; but mi-shud 
would be* open to no such interpretation. 

(43) PaygJi,ambar gufta ast “the Prophet once said ” 

(the speaker not being present). Fayghambar mi-gufta ast vs^^f 

“ the Prophet used often to say ” (the speaker might have been present). 


1 “Has been coming.” 


2 Or fulam. 
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(44) Ihtimdl myravad hi u l^wdhad dmad JUl^f 

he will probably come.’’ Though the Future is often used in such cases 

after H, both in speaking and writing, it is incorrect. The Pres. Subj. 
should be used after JUJ^f ihtimdl mt-ravad, as there is a doubt. 

However ^ ^;f jj ^aj yaqin ddram ki u J^wdhad dmad is correct. 

(45) Vaqul ki raw] ziydda shud (or ast, or hdshad) sawdh hishtar J^ipdhad 

bud (or mt-bdshad, or ast, or mi-shavad ; but not bdshad ) ; ^4^3 

b b b ) wfy ; vaqt-l (ki mi-dmadam dldam 

ki chirayh-i shumd mi-sul^i (or musuzad) 
b) 

(46) Agar nami’tarsidam ki dir shavaddnjd muraf tarn j^,:> aT 

This may signify either, “ Had 1 not been afraid that 
it was too late I would have gone there,’ ^ or “ were I now not afraid that it 
would get late I would go there.” The adverbs j^jJd dlruz or \dji fardd 
would fix the time as past or future; also if mi ravam were substituted 
for mi-raftami the Future would be clearly indicated. 

(47) Vaqtd ki man bachclia buda am az yahsdlagl harf mi-zada am 

ff Here ^ mi-zada am shows 

continuance of the action up to the present. 

(48) Az qardrd ki darvisk mi-guft ki ruzd pddishdhd bi-shikdr ml-rafta 

ast shigiidld did dn ruz ruzri ^Id buda ast a^ a^jVJ^ 

3^; Ai-^^ “according to what the 

Darvish was saying (either on a particular day or ‘ used to say ’) that 
as a certain king was going out hunting, he saw a jackal, that day must 
have been^ ^Id^ Md-rafta ast aI^axj shows that the Darvish might 
have been present on the occasion ; the Imperfect mi-raft could be 

substituted but would indicate that the darvish was not present. Instead 
of vivwof jijjy buda-ast, it would be equally right to say ‘^jb bdyad 

buda bdshadJ^ 

(49) ^Ajab nist ki ( or agar) hi-ravad djr;> { jS\ or ) ^ ** it is not 

strange if he go ” ; but *ajab nist ki (not agar) khwdhad raft, A^ 

oJ; (^f not) “ it is not strange that he will (or should) go (as he will 

go). 

(50) Muddatri banda munta^ir-i muldqdtd sharlf buda am (or imd)dsham) 

{ or ) olillx) jSe^ but muddaUVst banda munta^ir-i 

muldqdUi sharif mi-bdsham (not buda am) culilU jjxvj ca^.na; 


1 In Afghan Persian, the perfect participle is prefixed to huda ast to give the sense of 
miABt, as: rafta buda oat “he must have gone” ; karda buda ast “ he must have done.” 
But buda buda ast cannot be said, though by analogy it would be the correct form. 

2 Or mlrbdyist bdshad. 
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( |-f not ) “I have long been expecting to meet you'* : if muddaUi bud 
be written, it must be followed by biida am, 

(51) Ba'd az dnki dnjd raftam bi-shumd ittild^mi-diham \\ 

after I have gone there I will inform you of my going” ; 
here bi-ravam could be substituted for raftam : also vulgarly 
rafta bdsham, 

(52) KdgJ^az-i ki dar fuldn tdriMp bi-man navishta budld irnruz rasid 

‘‘ the letter you wrote me on such 
and such date arrived to-day.” Here the Pluperfect is used to indicate a 
time previous to the Preterite, and the Preterite is used to indicate an action 
just completed. 

(53) Gumdn mi-kunam ki chiz-i az an qism na-ddram (or na-ddshta bdsham) 

(y^b or ) jf ^ ‘‘ I dont think I have any- 

thing of that sort.” Na-ddram is here Present Tense, Indicative. 


THE END. 
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A 

A, interj.=/i5, q.v. ; a or e, vulg. for ast, 
p. 218 (c), Rem. 

Aba, poet, for ba, p. 322, footnote 2. 

Abar, poet, for bar, p. 322, footnote 4. 

Abbreviations and contractions, p. 38 ; arts 
_ of, vide Number of Words. 

Abddrl, mule with saddle-bags, etc., p. 409 
and footnote 2. 

Abjad, p. 32. 

Ablative case, p. 404. 

Able, to be, expressed by Passive, p. 253 (e) ; 
yarastariy p. 264 {q) ; ddniatan, p. 254 (gr) ; 
shudan, p 253 (d) ; tavaniatan, p. 248; 
paraphrases, p. 254 (^). 

Abna*^ with izdfat,p.4:S^ (/). 

Accent or stress, p. 45; on verbs, p. 237; 
falls on last syllable of cither stem or on 
prefix, p. 237 (/). 

Accusative case, p. 451; has. two forms; 
ra=def. article, p. 451 (d) (1) and (2); 
ra must be added to direct obj. of Im- j 
pera. , p. 452 (3) ; when a phrase is in | 
apposition, p. 452 (4); rd in app. of 1 
qualification, p. 453 (5); after the indef. j 
art. yd, p. 453 (5), Rem. II and (6); ra 
usually omitted after cardinals, p. 454 
(7) ; noun in app. to a def. noun in the 
acc. does not take rd, p. 454 (8) ; rd added 
to Inf., p. 455 (i)) ; with several nouns, 
added to last only (10); added to indef. 
nouns to avoid ambiguity (11) ; old form 
of acc., p. 455 (12); omission of rd does 
not always make noun in def. , pp. 455-6 
(13); omission of ra, pp. 45G-8 (14) to 
(21 ) ; in same clause ra cannot = both dat. 
and acc.. p. 456 (14); omitted after car- 
dinals (15): after generic nouns, p. 457 
(16) ; with compound verbs (17) ; in Clas. 
Pers. often omitted after affixed pronouns, 
p. 457 ( 18) ; omitted in familiar language, 
p. 458 ( 19) ; cognate acc. rare, p. 458 (20) ; 
vulgar form of acc., p. 57 (d). 

Adam, indef. pron., p. 103 (c) (4), and p. 
63!) and footnote 7. 

*Adam, in forming substantives, p. 167 (13), 
Rem. 

^Adlm, in comp, adj., p. 167 (13). 

Adlna, p. 210, footnote 1. 

Adjectives pp. 141) to 181; Comp. Adjecs., 
pp. 161-9 ; Intensive, pp. 169-17 1 ; Adjecs. 
Num., pp. 199' 200; adjecs. generally in- 
declinable, follow their noun with izdfat, 
p. 149 fa) ; in old Pers. preceded noun, 
inverted epithet, noun takes of unity 

(6) ; Ar. adjecs. follow their noun, Turk- 
ish precede their Turkish subs., p. 150 
(c) ; Mkayll and biaydr, take sing, or pi.; 
chanddn, “ much ” with sing, or pi., and 
with neg. verb, p. 150 (/) ; in m.c. , one 
or two adjecs. precede their subs., p. 150 


{g) ; without izdfat, precede nouns to form 
compounds, p. 151 {h); a series may be 
connected by izdfat, or by conj. ; dv, p. 
151 {i ) ; may follow in apposition, p. 152 
{%) (3); with affixed pron., p. 152 (/) ; if 
predicate is a noun qiialified by a simple 
adj., latter may precede or follow its 
noun, p. 152 (1) ; adjocs. used as subs, 
may be pi., p. 152 (m) ; pi. adjecs., Pers. 
and Ar., occasionally used to qualify a 
pi. subs., pp. lo3-4 (w) ; dual to qualify 
dual, 154 (10); Ar. fern sing., lifeless 
noun, how qualified, if ending in o, Ar. 
fern, rational noun with ^ of unity how 

qualified (11); sing. Ar. subs, denoting 
rational being, how qualified (12); sum- 
mary of rules of concord, p. I )4 (o) ; Pers. 
adj. treated as subs., may be qualified 
by another adj., p. 155 (p) ,* a few subs, 
used as adjecs. in Mod. Pers., p. 155 (q ) ; 
Noun of Agency and Past Part, used as 
adjecs., p. 156 (r) ; maat, dust, pir and 
plra, p. 155 (a) (1) ; kamlna, p. 157 (a) 

(2) ; broken pis. gen. fern., p. 157 {t) (1) 
and (2) ; if fern, rational noun is Pers. or 

Ar. , or if adj . is of measure JloU or 
it is usually fern, sing., JUol^ and 

p. 157 (t) (3) ; if Ar. adj. is 

separated from its noun or is predicative, 
it is preferably in masc. form (4) ; optional 
to add % to Ar. adj. in mod. Pers., in 
speaking J generally omitted, but inserted 
in uniting (5) ; za'lf and za^ifa (.5) ; ad- 
vantage of adding 5, p. 1*68 {t) (6); in 
m.c., Ar. adj. and part, in common use 
seldom take fem. J, p. 158 (7) ; maqbul, 
rarely fem. , p. 158 (7) ; guft u gu-yi sdbiqa, 
why fem ?, p. 158 (8); musammdt , fem. , 
p. i58 (9) ; ^dll-jdh and ^ulyd-jdh, p. 158 
(10); Ar. fem. elative with Pers. or Ar. 
noun, p. 15') (11) ; Ar. Part, used as noun 
takes jj, p. 159 (11), Rem. ; two subs, used 
for sing. subs, adj., p. 160 iw) (1) and (3) ; 
kull, Ar. subs., kulli Pers. subs, and Ar. 
adj., p. 160 [w) (2); huan and 8u\ p. 160 
{w) (3) ; huan-i J^ubl-yash, m.c. , p. 160 (w) 

(3) ; aukhcin-i *dmm, class, and aujchan-i 
*umumi, mod., p. 161 (x) ; izdfat, after 
some part, in place of prep., p. 161 (y) ; 
muftal-i mumkin, vulg., p. 161 (y); pah 
and adf, p. 161 («) ; -ana, p. 161 (a a) : 
Compound Adjectives, p. 161 ; aphra,se 
=:adj., p. 161(a); compound of adj. -f 
noun, p. 162 (6) (1) and (2), and of noun 

adj. (6) (2), Rem. ; adj. compound 
qualifying two nouns, p. 162 (6) (1), Rem. 
II ; noun -h noun, p. 663 (3) ; noun -h 
Pers. verbal, p. 163 (4); adj. or adv. + 
Pers. verbal, p. 164 ( j) ; subs, -f Past 
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Part., Ar. or Pers., p. 164 (6); prep. + 
subs.,p. 164 (7); karrit ■¥ subs, or Pers. 
verbal, p. 166 (8); kam 4* subs., p. 166 
(q); na, -f adj., subs., Pers. verbal, or 
Past Part., p. 166 (10); ^ayr-i, prefixed 
to nouns, p. 166 (11) and footnote 1 ; /a, 

4- adj. or subs., p. 167 (12); la uhalifi^. 
167 (12), Rem. ; •adtm and ma*dum, 4- 
Ar. subs., p. 167 (13) ; compound Ar. 
adj., 167 (14) ; Ar. pi., p. 167 (16); adj. of 
resemblance, and br.pl. qualifying adj., 
p. 168 (16) ; words commonly used to form 
Comp, adj., p. 168 (c) ; verbal adjec. in 
5, rare in comp,, p. 169 (lb) ; Adjectives, 
Intensive, pp. 169-171 ; formed by add- 
ing -5, p. 169 (a) (2) ; by adding adj. or 
adv., pp. 169-170 (6) (1); intensified by 
yd of unity, p. 170 (h) (2) ; repetition gives 
continuative or intensive sense, p. 170 (c) 
(1) (3); meaningless appos. may be inten- 
sive, § 140 (a), Rem. ; shdht khar dev, pre- 
fixed, p. 170 {e ) ; Comparison of Adjec- 
tives and Comparative Clauses, pp. 
171-181, vide under Comparison of Adjec- 
tives: Adjectives ending in t, compara. 
and super., how incorrectly written, p. 
175, footnote 1 : Adjectives, Nume^ial, 
pp. 190-200; Verbal Adjectives, p. 
234; Adjectives in -vdr, -ana, gene- 
rally adverbial, p. 414 and footnote 4: 
Adjectives Syntax, pp 490-495; dimu- 
nition of quality, p. 490 (o) ; *a little* 
or ‘few* changes negative into positive, 
p. 490 (6) ; kam and kam^tar, as nega- i 
tives (6) ; adjecs. implying unity or i 
plurality, p 491 (c) ; in comparisons noun 
should be repeated {d) ; some adjecs, 
strictly speaking do not admit of super- 
lative, p. 492 {h ) ; inconsistent qualities 
joined to same subs,, p. 493 (/) and foot- 
note; non- repetition of adj., cause of 
obscurity, Rem. ; one adj. qualifying two 
nouns {k ) ; two or more adjecs. with one 
noun should be coupled by izdfat, p. 494 
{1): subs, with prep.=adj.i {l)i some 
adjecs. followed by gen. (n) ; adv. used 
for adj. , p 495 (a ) ; all adjecs, can be used 
as adverbs, p. 495 (6) : Verbal Adjec- 
tives in -5, p. 534, Remark ; Errors in 
Concord, p. 600 {g). 

Adjunctive Clauses, p. 577 (c), vide under 
Co-ordinate Clauses ; Adjunctive Con- 
junction, p. 577 (c). 

Admiration, Ar. forms, p. 368 and foot- 
note 4. 

*Aduv-i a*did* and duehmanri dushmandn, 
have different significations, p. 61, foot- 
note 3. 

Adverbs, with comp, and sup. suffixes, p. 
176 (o) (2); Adverbs and Adverbial 
Phrases, pp. 288-321 ; adjectives and 
participles as adverbs, p. 289 (6), and p. 
414 and footnote 4 ; subs, with or with- 
out preps,, with pron., adj., subs., adv., 
phrases, p. 290 (3) to (6) ; Ar. phrases, p. 
291 (7) and (8); adv. with prep., p. 291 
(c) ; Adverb of Negation and Warning, 
pp. 292 (2)-293 ; Scarcfly, p. 293 (3) ; 


Interrogation expresses denial, p. 293 (e) ; 
emphatic denial “ Never,’* p. 293 (/) ; no 
for “no,** vulg., naMkayr, etc., 294 {g) 
(1); ikhtiydr ddrld, polite affirmation or 
negation (2) ; adv. of affirmation, p. 294 
(i) ; mono and hamand, p. 295, Rem. I ; 
in ahd^ Allah, p. 295 (4) ; Adverbs of 
Interrogation, pp. 296 (/)-299 ; Doubt,, 
pp. 299-300; Comparison, pp. 300-302; 
Place, pp. 302-5; Quantity, 305-8; 
Quality, Manner, pp. 308-311; Time, 
Present, p. 312-3; Past, p. 313-4; Fu- 
ture, p. 314-5 ; other methods of express- 
ing time, p. 316 (4) ; jakht (6) ; Time In- 
definite, etc., pp. 316-9; Order and 
Number, p. 319-320; Exception, p. 320- 
1 ; Qualification, p. 321 ; Adverbs, 
Syntax of, pp. 495-7 ; adv. qualifying 
a noun, p. 495 (a) ; position of adv., (h) 
(c) ; substituted for nouns, p. 497 (d) ; one 
adv. with 2 or more verbs, p. 497 (e) ; 2 
negatives = an affirmative, p. 497 (/) ; adv. 
joined to Inf. by izdfat, p. 497 {g) ; re- 
garded as part of the Inf. (h); a subj. 
after a prohibition requires a negative {i). 

Adverbial Clauses, p. 645-573, §§ 128, 129, 
132, 133. 

Adverbial Numerals, p. 196 (a); Pers. or- 
dinals and cardinals, p. 196 (c) and (d). 

Adverbial Participles, p. 528 (2) and foot- 
note (3). 

Adverbial Verbs, p. 247 (o). 

Adversative clauses, p. 682 (c) to p. 584 ; 
conjunctions used, afterthought, p. 582; 
examples, pp. 582-4. 

Affirmation, polite form of, p. 294 {g) (2); 
adverbs of, p. 294 {i) ; m.c. phrases, p. 
295 (5) (6). 

Afkdnidan, obs., p. 283 {d) (3). 

Afrindma and dfrln, p. 368 and footnotes 1 
and 2. 

“After that,” followed by Pres. Subj. p. 
502 (i). 

Afzvn, etc., comp., p. 175 (5). 

Agarchand, p. 361 (7) and p. 656 and foot- 
note 6. 

Agarchi, correlatives of, p. 345 and footnote 
2; p. 361(8). 

Agar-chundnchi , m.c.=“if,” p. 339, foot- 
note 1. 

Agency, Noun of, p. 160 (r) and p. 634 (p) 
and footnote 2 and (g); used class, as 
noun or adj. ^p) (1) (2); in Mod. Pers. 
rare, gen. a mere adj., p. 534 [q] ; Afghan 
idiom, p. 635 (2). 

Aghdzidan, obs., p. 266 (h) and footnote 4. 

Aghlah, p. 126 (o) ; with izdfat, p. 444 (1). 

Ahad-t:=Yak-l, p. 101 (c) (2) ; br. pi. dhdd, 
*p. 102 (c) (2), Rem.; ahad-l na, p. 106 
( 6 ). 

Ahl, p. 436 (c). 

AhU^ wa 8ahl<^n, p. 382, Rem. 

Ahrimdn, p. 208. 

Ahsan, interj., p. 368 and footnote 4. 

*A^'id. p. 659 (4). 

Ajal'i mdhtum and ajal-i mu*allaqt p. 677, 
footnote 4. 

Ak, dimin. term., p. 397 (d), and p. 396 (4). 
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and P* 64 (n); aj&h and UvaMkt 

interj., p. 367 and footnote 2. 

, a monster, p. 387 and footnote 4. 

-an, p. 312 and footnote 2, 
ast, p. 430 {q) and footnote 1. 

-half p. 291 (8), and p. 312 and footnote 2. 
1, every, p. 112 {i) and p. 119 (/). 
la, interj., p. 373 and footnote 3. 
literation, p. 628 (;) ; p. 633 (k) and foot- 
aote 3. Vide also under Repetition. 
li, one attribute less than God, p. 190, 
footnote 1. 

t'/, significations and names, pp. 11-3; 

rnaqsura, p. 10 (/), Rem. II, and p. 
20 and footnote 3 ; alif i mamduda, 
pp. 20-1, and p. 25, footnote 2; names 
of final alif, p. 169 (a) (1) (2), and foot- 
note 2 ; added to qualified subs, in old 
Pers., p. 169 (a) (2) ; alif’i nudha, p. 366, 
footnote 2 ; abst. nouns and adjecs. 
‘ormed by, p. 308, footnote 2; Forma- 
tive Altf, p. 147 ; aliH rahita, oxs. and 
p. 626 (5) (6) and footnotes 1-2. 
ll-jdh and ^ulyd-jdh, pp. 158-9 (10). 
liq^ p. 503 and footnote 3. 
manacs, two kinds of, p H, footnote 2. 
phabet, pp. 1-27; Morphological, p. 2. 
bernative Clauses, pp. 579 id) to 582 ; 
oined by yd, etc., {d) (1) (2); other al- 
ternative conjs., p. 580 (3); negative 
alternation, p. 581 (4). 
though, p. 345 and footnote 3. 
u hdlu and gilds, p. 466 and footnote 6. 
%adan, as defec. verb, p, 249 (c), Rom. 
mala, used as sing., p. 69, footnote 3; 
amala 'jdt ditto; pi. of *dmil, p. 60 (/), 
Elem. 

ibignity,=i6/iam, p. 631 (d) ; examples in 
idjecs. , p. 493 (/), Rom. and {k) {1); in 
idvs., p. 495 (6) (c) and Rem.; p. 497 
e); by omission of * and,’ p. 600 (d) ; 
a often ambiguous, p. 600 (e) and foot- 
lotos 5-6; p. 503 (6); p. 605 (a) (1) and 
ootnote 2 ; participial, p, 531 and p. 
148 (3); arabig. words, p. 653 (a)-654; 
imbig. phrases, p. 654 (b) ; * fine writing’ 
i source of obscurity, p. 665 (4). Vide 
dso under Obscurity and Incoherence. 

mil, pis. of, p. 66, footnote 3. 

mim, * vide ’ *Amma, 

lir, without izafat, p. 437 (a), 

mr, p. 450 and footnote 5 and p. 453, 

ootnote 1. 

mu, p. 371 and footnote 2. 
nma, subs., and *amlm, adj., p. 118-9 
20) ; *dml, adj., vulg., p. 119 (20) (21). 
imd, p. 346, footnote 2. 

‘ vide’ *Amma. 
long and Amidst, p. 503 (d). 
luldktan, ‘ to learn,* * to teach,* in m.c.== 
ormer only, p. 244, Rem. and footnote 4. 

, as adv. termination, p. 198, footnote 

5 ; dn-i niebat, p. 416 and footnote 4 ; 

>a*z-i hardn~and, idiom, p. 83 (d). 

agram, p, 9 (h), footnote 1. 

chi, p, 123 (5). 

d=odd, p. 198 (3). 

i=:fa, p. 348 and footnote 2. 


Andak and andak-i, p. 126 (6) ; in neg. 
sense, p. 231 (;) and p. 304 (5). 

.4ndar=dar, p. 324 (g), 

Andarun, adv. and noun, p. 303 and foot- 
note I, and p. 331 and footnote 4. 

Andun or dzSln, p. 311 (13). 

Anfiya, Pers. for Ar. anfiyyah, p. 410 and 

_ footnote 5. 

Anl, rel. adj. terrain., p. 402, Rem. VI. 

Anfuman, p. 569 and footnote 2 ; p. 653 
and footnote 1. 

Ant, p. 87 ip). 

Antanaelasis, p. 655 and footnote, and p. 
668 (i) and footnote 1. 

Antecedent, how styled, pp. 559 and 560 (4). 

Anticlimax, p. 670 (m) (2). 

Antlka, p. 572 (13) and footnote 3. 

Ahtiphrasis, p. 633 (/) and footnote 1. 

Antithesis, p. 631 (e) and footnotes 6 and 
7; p. 632 (e) ; p. 638, Rem. ; faulty or 
incomplete, p. 670 (1). 

Antonomasia, p. 632 (c) and footnote 1. 

Anvdr-i Suhayli, best portions, criticisms 
on, pp. 642 (0-4. 

Aorist and Preterite, in class, and in Mod. 
Pers., p. 516 and footnotes 5 and 6 ; Aor. 
both Indie, and Subj., p. 505 ; in Classi- 
cal Persian, pp. 505 (a)-8 ; as Pres. 
Indie, (a) (1); as Indef. Fut. (a) (2); as 
Pres. Subj. or Condit., p. 506 (a) (3); 
Dof. Fut. and Aor. in same sentence with 
same moaning, p. 506 and footnote 2: 
in Modern Persian, p. 508 (6) ; as Pres, 
tense (6) (1); as Indef. Fut. (b) (2); as 
Pres. Subj., p. 609 (3) ; takes place of 
Eng. infin., p. 509 (4); used optatively 
(6); for Impera. , p. 510 (6); for Pret. 
Indie, in Eng. (7) ; Inf. can be substi- 
tuted, p. 510, Rem. II ; Aor. of Dashtan, 
p. 511 Rem. 

Appendix A, Arabic, p, 675; Appen. B 
(con tin. of § 125) examples of use of 
tenses, p. 899. 

Apodosis, of command and oath, p. 545 (a), 
Rem,, andp. 651 (2) and footnote 4. 

Apposition, adjecs. following in. p. 152 {i) 
(3) ; of Qualification, position of rd, p. 
453 (5): pp. 614-22; in Ar., p. 674 (a); 
Exs., Pron. and Adj., p. 615 [b) (1); 
Noun and Adj. or Phrase (2); Adj. and 
Phrases in, may follow verb (2); two 
indef. nouns in Acc., p. 616 (3); two 
nouns in Nom. (4) ; Explanatory Appo- 
sition, (4) Rem. I; takhallus. Rem, II; 
in Voc., p. 616 (5) and footnote 3; noun 
or pron. understood (6) ; Corroborative 
Apposition (c) ; td^kidd la/zi, p. 617 (1) ; 
teVkid-i ma^naviy p. 617 (2) ; tamyiz, etc. 
(3); exs. of tdbi^, Rem.; further exs. of 
td*kidd lafzl, p. 618; rd with def. or 
indef. noun in appos. (d) ; words con- 
nected by certain particles considered, 
by Arabs, to be in appos., p. 019 (e), but 
not if connected by particles of excep- 
tion, footnote 6; Pers. app. for Eng. 
gen. , p. 620 (/) ; vice versd {g) ; with Ar. 
interj. yd, correct Ar. construction better, 
(g) ; izd/at in m.c. often incorrectly in- 
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serted, Rem. ; qualifying words with nu- 
merals or signifying quantity in appos., 
p. 621 (/i); pron. in appos. to subs, or 
adj. may or may not take izafat (i) and 
footnotes; not used after pron. p. 
622; pi. prons. and adj., p. 622; appos. 
is brief, p. 652 (s). 

‘Appositive Meaningless,’ p. 426 (d) and 
footnote 6 ; Appositive Clauses, p. 576 
(a) and (6). 

*Aqab for *aqib, vulg. ^aqqihy p. 303 and 
footnote 6. 

*Aqah manda and paa manday p. 129, Rem. 
II. 

Aqalh with 3rd pers. sing., p. 70 (c). 

Aqadmy followed by pi., p. 470 (m) ; qiam 
by sing. (1). 

Arabic Noun of Relation, p. 61, Rem. 

Araata bdahy p. 265 (6), Rem. IV. 

Arbdb and arbdb-hd, p. 65 (c), Rem. ; p. 436 
(d), 

Aray halay^ at Zardushti marriage, p. 625 
{g) and footnote 1 . 

p. 294 {i) and p. 295 (2). 

*Arly of prose, p. 638. 

Article, p. 48. 

Arz and *ar\zay kardan and ddahtan, p. 363 
and footnote 6. 

‘As long as.’ p. 362 (13). 

‘As much as,’ p. 362 (13). 

‘As much for’ — as, in compar. between 
clauses, p. 179 (v) (4). 

Aah and shdriy these prons. classically used 
for animates only, but in Mod. Pers, for 
inanimates also, p. 71 (a) (2) ; aah substi- 
tute for ahdriy p. 75 (k). 

Aah'dr-i razrriy p. 035. 

* Aahiq-bdZy player with kuncklebonos, p. 
441 (6). 

* Aahiq- kuah=:i\ady-ki]\er , etc., p. 441 and 
footnote 2. 

Ashurd^y p. 192, footnote 5. 

Aapaky p. 396 and footnote 1. 

Asses of Bahrayn, p. 467 and footnote 5. 

Aataghfirit ‘lidhy etc., p. 293 (/) (1) and foot- 
note 7. 

Aate—aaty p. 219 {h ) ; 220 (c) ; p. 546 and 
footnote 5. 

Aatly p. 232, VIII, Rem. 

Asyndeton, p. 651 {q) and footnote 3. 

Atdhakiy variety of pomegranate, p. 377 
and footnote 1. 

*At.f’i haydn p. 614 and p. 616, Rem. I and 
(4), footnote 2; or simple appos., p. 
619 (c) ; *aif-i naaaq and hi fiiiruf (c) 
and footnote 4. 

*AtJidr, sells Persian medicines, ginger, 
paper, etc., p. 459 and footnote 1. 

Aulq or awlQy elative without a positive, 
not to be confounded with ulq> fern, of 
awwaly p. 172, footnote 3. 

Auxiliary Verbs, pp. 248-9 (e), Rem. 

AwdHly p. 193 ig). 

Awdkhiry p. 193 {g). 

Awlgrtavy how written, p. 21. 

Awwaly adj. a subs., used in dates, pi. of, 
p. 193 {g ) ; as subs, followed by izafai, p. 
193 {g) ; p. 193 (h). 


Aydy p. 238 (a) and footnote 3; p. 298 (9) ; 
p. 354 (14) and footnote 5; =“ whether” 
in inten. clauses onljr in direct narration 
only, magar takes its place in m.c., p. 
579 (2), footnote 4; p. 580 (2) and foot- 
note 2. 

Ay an kiy class voo. of 2nd pers., p. 68 (a). 

*Ayny letter, p. 16; at beginning of words, 
p. 27; *Ayn i yak=Rabi*ti*l-avvaly p. 200 
and footnote 4; *ayn with izdfaty p. 310 
( 6 ). 

Azy with comparatives, p. 172 (c) (1); = 
“one of,” p. 172 (c) (2), Rem.; ki^aZy 
p. 172 (c) (3) ; az ahahr dar Umadany p. 
275, Rem. ; p. 504 (h) 

Az dn-i — , denote possession, p 70-77 (/) {g), 

Az an jd-l ki — , p. 357, footnote 1. 

Az baa ki—y pp. 306 (3) and 360 (6). 

Azmdrqablaz^zikvyp. 612 (10) and footnote 2. 

Az vaqt-i ki — , az an gdh ki — , etc., p. 361 
( 11 ). 

B. 

Bay p. 322 and footnote 3. 

Bd and bardyy p. 331 (3) ; 55, p. 504 (/). 

2?a6r = “ tiger,” ‘ vide’ Shir. 

Bachy obs. form of hachcha^** sprout,” p. 
395 (3) and footnote 3. 

Bachcha, dimin. , p. 397 (e) ; in compounds, 
p. 441 (6) ; bachcha-hd =:Urdu koyl hai, 
p. 373 and footnote 7. 

Bddy baddy buvddy p. 227 {d). 

Bad and nlky frequently precede their subs., 
p. 149 (6). 

Ba*d with izafat or 02 , p. 331 (5) ; ha*d os 
an kiy etc., vide After that. 

Badal or Apposition, p. 614 (a). 

Badraqa kardan y in m.c,:=zmaahdy*at h.y p. 
178 (v) (1) and footnote 4; and p. 380, 
footnote 4. 

Bah hahy interj., p. 368 and footnote 1. 

Bahmdn (or Pa8hmaddn)y p, 107 (2); fuldn 
as adj., fuldnl not, p. 108 (2) ; fuldn u 
bleary for things, p. 108 (2) ; hahmdny p. 
639 and footnote 2. 

Bahrayn Island, cesses of, famous, p. 467 
and footnote 5. 

Bdatdry p. 108 (4). 

Bdyldan, obs., p. 266, footnote 5. 

Bdjly p. 371 and footnote. 

eloquence, p. 029 (a). 

Balance in sentences, p. 638, Rerp. 

Balanced sentences, vide under Sentence. 

Ballyh and faalhy p. 629 (a) and footnote 1. 

Balkiy p. 299 \k) (2) ; p. 345 (7) ; p. 582 (e). 

Ballads, p. 6.35. 

Baluchis, p. 393 and footnote 1. 

Bonda, etc., for 1st and 3rd pers. prons., 
pp. 69 (c) and 70, Rem. ; p. 476 and foot- 
note 1. 

Bdnuy p. 50 (e). 

Bdqiy p. 129 (a) ; hdqi manda, p. 129, Rem. 
II. 

Baqiyyay p. 129 (2). 

Bar, in class. Pers. indicates a superlative, 
p. 176 (n) (6); p. 324 (e) and footnote 1. 

' Bardbafy p. 303 and footnote 4. 
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Barayy p. 331 (3). 

Barbarism, p. 631 and footnote 1. 

Bard'f' H~*AixiZy p. 210 (d). 

Barjchrly p. 126 (7) ; p. 308 (9). 

BaSy haa-ly basa, p, 123 (m) ; hasy etc., and 
az baa ki, p. 306 (3). 

halt/^ p. 228 (/) ; baah bash for 
afterthought, p. 682 (e), and 684 and 
footnote 4. 

Bas/iad= perhaps, p. 606 {a) (1) and foot- 
note 3. 

Baaty p. 393 (g^), 

Batafy class, and colloq. for bad-tar y p. 176, 
footnote 1. 

Bd vaaf-l ki — , p. 360, footnote 4; bd 
vaaf-l In kiy p. 361 (9). 

Bd vujud-l ki — , p. 360 (7). 

Bd yiatan (and bdHdan obs.), p. 266, etc.; 
substitutes for, 272 (r); =should, p. 271 
(o) ;=must have, p. 271 (p) ; p. 540 (d). 

Baz, m.c.=better, p. 175 (^); p. 345, foot- 
note 2 ; p. 653 and footnote 4. 

Ba*z and ba‘z-i, pp. 127-8 (q) ; ba^z-l bar 
dn-andy p. 324 (/). 

Bazniy p. 635. 

Bdzu-bandy p. 392, footnote 5. 

Be, tr,, verb, pp. 217-221. 

‘Before that’ followed by Pres, subj., p. 
502 {%). 

Begarriy fern, of begy p. 50 (d). 

Belt, zardushtiy p. 15, footnote 4. 

Besides, including, p. 602 (c). 

‘ Betfer than the best,’ p. 176 (n) (4). 

Between or betwixt, p. 503 (e). 

Bezoar stone, p. 180 {w) (4) and footnote 
4 ; p. 657 and footnote 2. 

Bf-, gen. prefixed to Tmpera. in I\fod. Pers., 
gen. omitted before shaw and always be- 
fore hdshy p. 230, footnote 2 ; can be pre- 
fixed to Past Condi t., p. 231, VI Rem.; 
when omitted in verbs, p. 223 (3) ; with 
ml-y p. 223 (4); p. 237 (6); before tavdUy 
p. 252 (a), Rem.; before Def. Fut., p. 
259, Rem. I ; sometimes used with sim- 
ple, but not with compound verb, p. 
275 (d). Vide Ba-y and On. 

Bibliomancy, Divination, superstitions, pp. 
390 to 394 ; iatikhdray p. 390 (a) ; tafd^uly 
p. 391 ; geomancers, etc., David, p. 391-2 
(c ) ; unlucky days, p. 392 (d); omens (c) ; 
evjl eye (/) ; baaty 393 {g) ; Nau-RuZy (h); 
revolution of heavens and misfortunes, 
Qazd and Qadar (i). 

Bi-dihy subs., p. 202 (d) (5) ;= expenditure, 
p. 418 and footnote 2. 

Bf-/arma‘^id= please, p. 391 and footnote 2. 

Bi-gard-ash naml-rasad y p. 293 (/) (12) and 
footnote 8. 

Begin =(7m7^an, pp. 264-6; other verbs, p. 
256 (5) ; Afghan idioms, p. 257 (c) ; uftd- 
dauy m.c., p. 257 (d). 

Bihy positive for compar., p. 174 (i) (1); as 
optative in poetry, p. 174 (i) (4). 

Bih bihy inter]., p. 36s and footnote 1. 

Bi-har ftaL p. 365 (20). 

Bi-mujarrady etc., p. 361 (12). 

Bin (son) without izdfaty p. 437 (a) and p. 
438 (3). 

58 


Bma bar, p. 358 (2). 

Bi-niahaty with compar. ad] , p. 172 (c) (2). 
Biruny p. 331 (6). 

Btsar or biatar, p. 108 (2) (4). 

Blahy as compar., p. 175 (5). 

Blah-tar y bish-tarlny p. 125 (o) ; 6?»h-far=the 
greater part, p. 304 (o) ; with or without 
izdfaty p. 444 (d). 

Bi-«i75n= income, p. 418 and footnote 2. 
Biami'lldhy inter],, p. 381 and footnote 1. 
Biaqumot, sing, or pi., p. 66 (^) and foot- 
note 5. 

Diaydr and Mhayll take pi. noun , latter can- 
not follow its noun ; p. 160 (d) ; biaydry 
p. 120 (r). 

Biayarl and bi8xjdr-l,p. 124 (n) (1); p. 306 
(2) and footnote 2. 

Biaydr-tary not much used, p. 304 (4). 

Blue, wards off evil eye ; p. 392 (/). 

Blows, three, how expressed, p. 189,iRem. I. 
Bombast, p. 630 (c) and footnote 1. 

Both, and neither of two, p. 108 (/) ; ianayny 
p. 109 (3) ; indirect ways of expressing, 

< p. 109 (4) ; expressed by Ar. dual, p. 109 
’ (5); p. 190 (/). 

Brevity, p. 644 (a) (6). 

Budam, budamiy ml-budy p. 548 and foot- 
note 2. 

Budany paradigm., p. 2231; Contin. Im- 
i pera. , its negative, p. 224, Rem. I ; buvam 
still used by Afghans, j:). 224; bad, 6ada, 

buvady p. 227 (d) ; harchi hud-d-hddy p. 
227 (d) ; ma hadd, p. 228 (e) ; ruz-i 

mdbdddy p. 228 (e) ; chi budiy p. 228 and 

footnote 1; in Mod. Pers., Pret. used 
for Imperf.. p. 228 {i ) ; bas/i-=halt, p. 228 

O'). 

Bu kiy p. 299 {k) (1) and footnote 1. 

Bulbul, p. 351, footnote 4. 

Bulls, Irish, and Incongruities of speech, p. 
667 (2). 

But, p. 345 (9). 

Buvady old = bad, p. 227 (d). 

BuZy female goat ‘ vide ’ Chdpiah. 


C 

Calling, vide Etiquette. 

Cardinals, p. 182 (a); noun in sing, with, 
p. 469 (b) ; predicate to cardinals and 
noun, p. 469 {h) and footnote 2. 

Carpets, p. 188, footnote 4. 

Cases of Nouns, pp. 445 to 464. 

Causal Clauses, p. 574 (c) ; ’Vide’ also 
under Final Clauses. 

Causal Verbs, pp. 282-4; how formed, p. 

282 (a); intransi made trans. by causal 
termination, and trans. causal, p. 283 
(b) ; verbs with two roots have two 
forms, p. 283 (c); verbs with stem end- 
ing in n change it to y, p. 283 (/) ; in 
m.c. shorter form of causal preferred, p. 

283 (/) ; some verbs have no causal, p. 
213 (g); a few causals only used in m.c., 
p. 283 (h); examples in use, p. 284 (2); 
passive of causals, p. 284 (2), Rem.; 
other methods of expressing causation. 
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p. 284 {i) ; qabulanldan^ (/) ; simple verb 
takes place of causal, usually, p. 284 {k ) ; 
p. 674 (c). 

Gha^ dimin. terrain., p. 396 (5). 

Chakavuk, desert lark, p. 656 and footnote 
6. 

Chamany p. 411 and footnote 1. 

Chandy inter. *‘how many?*’ for nouns 
animate or inanimate, p. 96 {w); *‘how 
much?” p. 97 (if^) ; td chand “how 
long ?, ” p. 97 (w) ; chand-sdla — “ of a few 
years or of how many years ? ”, p. 97 (w)y 
Rem. I. ; chand td ah, p. 97 {w)y Rem. II. 

Chand and Chand-i “a few, some,” page 
109 (g) ; followed by sing. subs.,p. 110 
(2); Afghans use a pi. subs., p. 110 (4); 
in m.c. chand-l or yak chand little 
while, p. Ill (5) ; chand-l in ra.c.=c/iand- 
gdhy chand 65r, etc., p. Ill (5), Rem. I; 
yak chand a few, p. Ill (5), Rem. II ; tan- 
l chandy class. =a few individuals, p. Ill 
(6)=m.c. chand nafar\ yak chand, sing, 
noun, pi. verb, p. Ill (8) and 5, Rem. II, 
but with Id sing, verb; connected with 
and QXid andaky p. Ill (9), Rem. I ; p. 199 
(c): chand- adla^QiihQV “of a few years 
or of how many years ?,” p. 97 («?), Rem. 
I. 

Chanddn and chandln, p, 89 (h) and 90 (2) ; 
chanddn-i, p. 90 (2); chandin, p. 90 (3); 
both precede a sing, noun, p. 90 (3), Rem. ; 
chanddn in India and Afghanistan fol- 
lowed by the demons. ^ 5 * , p. 148 ; ckan- 

ddn=: much, many, followed by sing, 
noun in Mod. Pers. by negative, p. 160 
(/)• 

Chanddnchiy obs. p. 363 (13), Rem. 

Chanddn-ki , p. 307 (8) ; chanddn-l ki, Af- 
ghan, p 308; chanddn-ki=:as soon as, p. 
357, footnote 2 ; p. 362 (12) (13), footnote 

1. 

Chdpdr, p. 609 and footnote 1. 

Chdpish or narl, he-goat; huz she-goat, p. 
379 and footnote 2. 

Chapter, p. 613, Rem. Ill and footnote 1. 

Charand u parand, p. 156 (n), Rem. 

Chdwushy p. 652 (^) and footnote 3. 

Chiy what, which etc. ?. p. 93 (k) ; sing, or ! 
pi., (k) ; chiaty chi-adn, p. 94, Rem. I; ; 
ay chiy m.c., Rem. II; dat. chird and j 
chird kiy p. 94 (^);=of course, (1) Rem ; ; 
acc. with rd rare, (m) ; in m.c. gen. fol- 
lowed by chlz or harf, etc. (n) ; common ' 
colloquialisms with chi (o ) ; chi what ?, p. i 
96 (p) ; chi how, what ! (q) ; chi how ? | 
(r) ; chi budl would to God (s) and 550 ; 
(e) ; chihdy pi., p. 96 (t); chi-chi y in); 
chi-yi muadvdty (u) Rem. ; used also for j 
animates, (v) ; various names for chi, p. | 
97 ^(a?); c^i-cA?2:= what’s his name?, p. j 
108 (3); chl=tchiy p. 218, footnole 4; chi j 
and dyd, p. 298 ( 9 ) ; chi *arz ml-kunam, j 
evasive reply, p. 294 (q) (3); chi ml- 
ehavady p. 300 (7) ; p 346 (11) ; p. 580 (3) 
and footnotes 5, 7 and 8. 

Chiasmus, p. 638 and footnote 5. 

Ohiguna, p. 98 (a). 


j Ghihilrvdry ‘ vide ’ Qamla. 

! Ghilla or chilldy p. 205 (6). 

Ghlm-i taaghlvy p. 397, Rem. II ; various 
names of chi, p. 97 {x) 

Chird y dat. of chi and chird ki, p. 94 (2) ; p. 
298 (4) and Rem. 
i Chirsdny * vide * under chi. 

, Chiaty ‘ vide ’ under chi. 

Ghiz and chlz-iy p. 86 ; chlz-l^gadr-l, p. 86, 
footnote 3 ; chlz or chlz-l with neg. , p. 

, 107 (7); chi chlz or what’s his 

i name ?, p. 108 (3) ; chlz-l, p. 125 (1). 

i ChUy p. 347 (11). 

! Chun, p. 98 (6) ; rszkun, p. 98 and footnote 
: 4; p. 296 and footnote 4, and p. 298 (5) ; 

bl chun u chandy p. 345 and footnote 1. 

Chun and chun ki, p. 345 (8). 

Chundn, in India and Afghanistan (but not 
in Persia) followed by the demons. iS, 
p. 1-18 {a); ham-chundn-l ki correct Per- 
sian, p. 148 (a). 

Chundnchi^iiy p. 339, footnote 1 ; pp. 363 
— 4 (16) and footnotes 5 and 6 ; p. 364 and 
footnotes 3 and 4 ; p. 578 (1) and foot- 
notes 5 and 6. 

Chundn ki, p. 363 (16) ; 344 (6). 

Chiinln and chundn, p. 88 (a) (1) (2) and (6) 
(c); chundn ?/chwnm^. = to procrastinate, 
p. 89 {d) ; pi. of, not used, p. 89 (e). 

Chuza, obs., p. 379 and footnote 6. 

Circumlocution, p. 645 (6) and 646 (/). 

Clauses, comparison between, pp. 178-9 {v) 

Clearness in style, p. 631 (d). 

Climax, p. 670 (m) (1). 

Coherence, ride Incoherence. 

Collective Nouns and Nouns of Multitude, 
when pi., p. 470 (k) ; concord of, p. 586 
(«) 

Collocation faulty, examples of, in advs. 
and adjecs., pp. 495 to 497 ; p. 496, Rem. 
and footnote 1 ; p. 498 (5) Rem. ; Pers. 
exs. of, p 608 (m) ; errors in, p. 610 (n) ; 
adjecs. or phrases in appos. may follow 
the verb, p 615 (6) (12); faulty colloca- 
tion, p. 648 (2) and footnote 2. 

Commentary, p. 646 (/) and footnote 4. 

Comparatives, Past Part, of kardan, how 
used by Afghans, p. 280, Rem. 

Comparison of Adjectives and Comparative 
Clauses, pp. 171-81; how formed, sup. 
not much used in Mod. Pers., comp, has 
pi. sup none, p. 171 (a): comp, of some 
Past Parts., (a) Rem.; Ar. elativ'e, how 
formed, (6) G) ; comp, and min, but sup. 
and gen , (6) (1); as comp., makes no 
change for gen. and num., (6) (2) ; con- 
structions with some Ar. superlatives, 
pp. 171-2 (b) (3) ; cognate br. pi. after Ar. 
sup.,p. 172 (6) (4); Ar. adjecs. usually 
from degrees of com. in Pers. manner, 
p. 172 (6) (6) ; suffix-earm contracted to 
-in, p. 172 (6) (6) ; double comparatives, 
Pers. suffix added to Ar. elative, p. 172 
(c) ; ‘than’ with comp, how expressed, 
p. 172 id) ; by az (d) (1) ; by bi-niahat, (d) 
(2); by ki (d) (3); comp, followed by 
izdfaty p. 173 (d) (4); Sup., Pers. or Ar. 
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with gen., gener. pL, p. 173 (e) (1); sup. 
treated as ordinary adjec. (e) (2); “ the 
nearest village,” how rendered, p. 173 (e) 

(3) ; '‘one of the most,” p. 174 (4); 
comp, strengthened by prefixing adv., 
p. (/); can stand alone {g); Pers. comp, 
and sup. of kamilt p. 174; positives hih, 
mih, kihf kam used as comparatives, (i); 
hih as optative in poetry (i) (2) ; positive 
for compar. (i) (3) ; ziyM and ziyada (t) 

(4) ; afzfjn, biah, plah are comp., p. 175 

(5) ; “more,” methods of expressing, p. 
175(6); too, p. 175 (/) ; comp, between 
person and thing and rest of the class, 
either pos. or sup. is used (1 ) ; corap. fol- 
lowed by positive, m.c. vulgarism (m) ; 
other methods of expressing sup., pp. 
175-6 (n) ; sup. followed by comp. p. 
176 (n) (4) ; sup. expressed by pos. (n) 
(5); 6ar, class., indicates sup. (w) (6); 
comp, and super, suffixes added to par- 
ties., preps., subs, (o) (1) (2) (3); -tarln 
seldom added to Pers. particips. , (o) (1) 
Rem. ; -^ar, where added to compound of 
adj. and subs., p. 177 {p) ; comp, some- 
times gives meaning of sup., (7) (1) ;comp. 
with az hama used in Mod Pers. for sup. 
(^) (3); “what was stranger still,” how 
rendered, p. 178 (r); progressive double 
positive, how rendered, p. 178 (.9); two 
or more comparatives or superlatives, 
suffixes where added, p. 178 (0 (1) (2); 
the quicker tho better, { u ); Compari- 
sons between Clauses, how rendered, 
pp. 178-9 (^J). 

Complex and Compound Sentences, pp. 
545-62. 

Composition and Rhetoric, notes on, pp. 
629-44. Vide under Rhetoric. 

Compound Adjectives, p. 161, vide under 
Adjectives. 

Compound and Complex Sentences, pp. 
541-62. 

Compound Substantives, pp. 425-30 ; of two 
subs., p. 425 (6) (c) (d); pi, of,p. 475 (w). 
Two Ar. nouns, p. 427, Rem. II; con- 
tracted Infs., or Inf. and Impera , (e) ; 
numeral and adj. with subs, (g) ; noun and 
Impera. root (h) ; Pres. Part, and noun,p. 
428 (/) ; Pers. noun of instrument, Rem. 
II ; contrac. Inf or Pret. with subs, or 
adv., p. 428 (/) ; prep, or adv. + subs, (k) ; 
prep. Impera. root (A;) (2); prep. -hcon- 
trac. Inf. (3); ad j . 4- Impera. root (A); nd 
with an Inf., p. 429 (m) ; comp, adjecs. 
as nouns, (n); phrase as subs. ( 0 ) ; Turk- 
ish Compounds (p) ; Ar. phrases as subs., 
p. 492 (7). 

Compound Verbs, pp. 274-80 ; examples of, 
p. 274 (6) (1) ; faru (2); fard (3); fardz^ 
p. 275 (4) ; prep, incorporated with verb, 

. loses its meaning (6) ; no rd after noun- 
prefix, p. 276 (e) ; prefix separated from 
verb,(e); sometimes two constructions 
admissible, p. 277, Rem. II ; examples 
of compounds, p. 277 (7) to 279; tr. 
verbs in compounds may give tr. and intr. 
meaning, p. 279, Rem. I ; vulg. com- 


pounds, p. 279 {h); a phrase as a comp, 
in a verb, p. 280. 

Concise Style, p. 644 and footnote 5. 

Concord, Subject and Verb, pp. 585-91 ; 
rational beings in class. Pers. ; p. 585 
(o); irrationals (6); two or more sing, 
nouns, rational beings, and pi. verb (c); 
two or more sing, irrrational nouns of 
distinct genera and pi. verb (d) ; nouns 
of multitude and collective nouns, p. 
586 (e) and footnote 1 ; of noun preceded 
by cardinal (/) (7) ; pi. neu. nouns, 
material things, with sing, verb, p. 587 
{h) (1) ; with pi. verb (2) and p. 688 (3) ; 
several abstract nouns and sing, verb, p. 
588 (4).; pi. of respect {i) ; exs. of mood, 
slovenly concords, p. 589 (/) and foot- 
notes: Errors in Concord, p. 591, vide 
under Errors: Nouns of Multitude, p. 
464 (a), vide under Generic Nouns. 

Conditional Clauses, pp. 545 (a) to 552 {h ) ; 
three classes (6); tense most used clas- 
sically for “Impossible Conditions” 
(c) ; time past or future (c) and foot- 
note 4, and p. 547 and footnotes 3 and 
4 ; Imperf . Indie, substituted for Past 
Habit., p. 548 (2) ; time past or fut., 
p. 548 and footnote 3 and Rem. I ; 
pp. 548-9 and footnotes 1 and 2; Plup. 


can take place of Imperf. in protasis ; 
Optative Clauses, p 550 (e) and foot- 
notes 3 to 5, and p. 53 (/) and footnotes 
1 and 2; Conditional changed into Predi- 
cative Clauses, p. 551 (7); apodosis 
sometimes placed first, p. 552 { li ) ; Pos- 
sible Conditions, p. 552 (o) to ^6 (7); 
tense most used Pres. Subj.; gen. sup- 
poses the condition may be fulfilled 
whereas the Imperf. Indie, for a fut. 
condition does tho reverse, p. 552 {a) 
and footnote 3 ; Indie, can take place of 
Subj .if there is no doubt, examples, p. 
552 (a) and p. 553 (6) ; Pres, and not 
Aor, of Mitwdaian used after agar, p. 554 

(6) ; in conditions, the past tense in m.c. 
other used for the Pres., p. 550, Rem.; 
alternative construction in unrealized 
conditions, p. 554 (c) ; Fut. Indie, used 
for Pres. Subj. classically (d) ; use of 
Pret., p. 555 (e) ; similar construction in 
temporal clauses (/) and p. 556 (7), Rem. ; 
Clause may be converted into a Rel. 
Clause (7) Conditional Particles, p. 545 
and footnote 3. 

Conditional Pluperfect, p. 527, Rem. 

Conjunctions. Adjunctive, p. 577 (c) ; Alter- 
nate, p. 579 (d) ; Adversative, p. 582 
(e). 

Conjunction [add], pp. 497-502. 

Conjunctive Participle, called maizi-yi ma' - 
tjiifl, p. 229 (6) and footnote 9. Vide 
under Participle Past. 

Continuative Tenses, formed from Present 


Part., p. 533; Contin. Perfects, p. 536 (t) 
and Rem.; Conti *. Plup., not used, p. 
536 (u ) ; Contin. Impera., p. 537. 
Continuative Verbs, p. 257 (e). 

Consonants, Weak, p. 22 (d). 
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Construction louche or ‘Squinting Construc- 
tion,’ p. 660 and footnote 4. 

Construction, new not to be introduced 
without cause, p. 669 (k). 

Contractions and Abbreviations, p. 38. 

Contrast or Tazadd, p. 631 (d). 

Coins, current in Persia, p. 212 (a) to (d). 

Co-ordinate Clauses, pp. 576-84; how 
classed, p. 676 (o) ; examples of Apposi- 
TiVE Claxtses (6) ; Adjunctive Conjunc- 
tions, p. 677 (c) ; Adjukctive Clauses 
(c) (1), etc. ; if adjoined clause implies a 
logical sequence of thought, pas may be 
substituted for va, p. 578 (2) ; apparently 
adj. clauses introduced by ‘therefore,* 
are really principal clauses, p. 579, Rem. 

Corroborative Apposition, p. 616 (c), vide 
Apposition. 

Crow, Royston, p. 556 and footnote 3. 

Crowding of Circumstances, p. 607 (/). 


D 

Dadan, =permit, Afghan and Indian, p. 
261 (e) ; me. exs. of dadan, p. 262 (d); 
dih interj., p. 262 (d) (3) ; bi dih, subs,, 
p. 262 (d) (5). 

Dah u du, =12 in Shah-Nama, p. 182, foot- 
note 3. 

Dallja malijaf p. 628 (16) and footnote 4. 

Dam, prep., p. 328 (4); dam-i dar m.c.,= 
threshold of the door, p. 176, footnote 7. 

Dam~rahl\ov sar-rahi, p. 392 and footnote 5. 

Dana, in counting, p. 188, and p. 189 
Rem. II. 

Ddndmdan, obs., p. 283, footnote 2. 

Dancing, vide Music. 

Dana, =the 6th part of anything, p. 216 (d). 

Daniel, discoverer of geomancy, p. 392 (c). 

Ddni8tan=:to be able, p. 254 (h). 

Dar, p. 324 (e) ; dar snrat-i ki, p. 365 (19). 

Dard-i sar and aar-dard, p. 438 and foot- 
note 2. 

Dar2^an= dozen, p. 189 {h). 

Ddahtan, pp. 263-0; Aor. used for Pres. 
Indie., and Perf. Subj. for Pres. Subj., 
pp. 263-4 (a) ; ddahta hash, p. 264 (a) and 
265 (6), Rem IV ; Imperf rare, p. 265 (d) ; 
con tin. signification, p. 265 (c) ; =:hold, 
consider, p. 266 (/) ; Afghan colloquial- 
ism, p. 265 (g); darad= there are, pp. 
265-6 ih ) ; l^zim ddahtan, p. 266 (c) ; Aor. 
of, p. 511, Rem ; p. 543 {h). 

Daat andar kdr ahvdan^to help, p. 271 and 
footnote 2; daat bi-kdr ah. ^ to begin, 
p. 256 (b) ; daat-i ahumd dard nakunad, p. 
384 and footnote 4. 

Daat-kaah, p. 188, footnote 2. 

Daat'pdcha, p. 309 and footnote 3. 

Dastur, p. 508 and footnote 1. 

Dative c£ise, p. 448 (c) ; two forma (c) (1); 
in m.c. dative with bi- used (c) (2) ; two 
forms not always interchangeable (c) (3) ; 
either form used after dadan, p. 448, foot- 
note 2; not necessary with impersonal 
verbs, footnote 3; saHr “remainder” 
used for the “ whole,” p. 448, footnote 


6 ; datives in two clauses should balance, 
p. 449, Rem. ; for locality, dative in bi 
used, (4) ; when rd cannot be substi- 
tuted for hi- (5) ; duration of time ex- 
pressed by rd, p. 460 (6); rd added at 
end of several nouns in the dative, p. 460 
(7); affixed pronouns take place of dat. 
in ra, p. 460 (8) ; rd of dat. and noun or 
phrase in appos. , pp. 450-1 (9) ; dat. in 
rd with mar, dat. as logical subj., p. 451 
(10) and Rem. ; ro=prep. hardy, p. 461 

Davd faruah, seller of Eur. medicines, p. 
459, footnote 1. 

Dawn, false, p. 313 and footnote 1. 

Datyr= revolution of the heavens and cir- 
culation of the wine cup, p. 367 and foot- 
note 4; dawr-i aar-at, etc., p. 385 (/) and 
footnote 4. 

Day, name of month or of day, pp. 207-8 

(c) . 

Days of month, solar, pp. 207-8 (c) ; names 
of days of the week, 210 (a) ; day begins 
at sunset, (6) ; riiz or nahar, ahab or layl, 

(d) . 

Decimals, p. 196 (/). 

Declension of Pers. noun, pp. 51 and 56. 

Defective Verbs, p. 249 (e) Rem. 

Definite Article, etc., p. 130; expressed 
by ro, p. 130 (a) ; proper names, certain 
pronouns, etc., and interrog. ki, are de- 
finite and require ra (6), so also yak-l ; 
in Gulistftn, rd may be owing to ex- 
igencies of rhythm, footnote 4; certain 
other dof. words, pp. 130-1 (c), Rem.; 
expressed by the pi., p. 131 (d) ; demons. 
^ with ki makes nouns def. , (c) ; demons. 

pron.=def. article, p. J31 (g). 

Demonstrative Pronouns, Simple, pp. 82- 
7 : im old for In, as in imruz, etc., p. 82 
(6) ; pis. in -an, dnhd ki and dnhd^'i ki 
(not iahdn ki (6); pi. in -hd, p. 83 (c) ; 
azdriri man and ba‘z~i bar dn-and, (d) ; 
in = latter and an former (c) ; azdn for 
that purpose (/) ; idiomatic uses of on 
{g) ; dndn (but not Indn) ki used in Mod. 
Pers. writings, footnote 1 ; in mystic 
poetry on is a subs , p. 84 {h) ; In u an 
in rac.= various things (i), no In u na 
an. In man-am ki, Inak uat, etc. (i) ; In 
a5^=here I am, p. 86 (/) ; in kujd va an 
kujd (k) ; chun ay In ki dar In-am, Af. , 
{1) ; demons, follows its noun * for em- 
phasis (m) ; m=in spite of (n) (1) ; 5n= 
he over there (n) (2) ; hi-dln raaid matters 
reached such a pitch, (n) (3) ; other 
idioms, pp. 85-6 (to 13); Inak, p. 87 (o); 
ant {p); Demonstbative Pbonouns, 
Emphatic, pp. 87-8; hamdn= when, as 
soon as, p. 87 (a) ; hamln^the same, p. 
87 (6); hamin, as soon as, p. 88 (c).; 
hamm^only (d) ; =8uch, (/) ; Demon- 

.STRATIVE PbONOUNS, COMPOUND, pp. 88- 
90; chunln, p. 88 (a) (2), Rem. and (c) ; 
ham=chunln, etc., p. 89 (/); hamchu, 
chandin, chanddn, p. 89 {h). 

Dentist, Persian, p. 610 and footnote 6. 
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Dervish, cries of, p. 375 (c) and p. 376, foot- j 
notes 1 and 2. 

DeVj khar. shahy give idea of size, p. 170 
(e)(1). * Vide' Dlv. 

Dialects, Persian, p. 630. 

Dlda J^wahad shud or d\da mi-shavad^ m.c. , 
p. 287 (5) ; dlda shud in m.c. used instead 
of Act Voice, p. 286 [d) (2) and footnote 
4. 

Diffuseness, p. 644 (a) and (6) and foot- 
note 5. 

Dlgar, dlgar-l, dlgar-gun, p. 90 (1); adv.~ 
otherwise, etc., p. 99 (1), Rem. I ; yalc-l- 
dlgar-l “ the one — the other,” p. 101 (fc) 

(c) (1); dlgar and dlgar-ly p. 138 (p) ; 
dlgar. vulg. used for forming ordinals, p. 
103 ii ) ; 206 (d) and footnote 4. 

Digression, p. 646 (/). 

Dih, inter]., p. 262 (d) (3). 

Dihlavi, relative termination, p. 402, Rem. 

V. 

Dimagh—no^e in m.c., p. 385 and footnote 

3. 

Diminutive Nouns, pp. 394-08; fc, A;a, /i, 
p. 394 (6); pisaru, etc., p. 395, Rem. II, 
and 398 (c) and p. 50 (e) and p. 57 (d) ; 
-cha or -za, p. 396 (5) ; -zha— -cha, p. 307 
(6) (5), Rem. ; pisar and bachcha dimui. 

(c) ; dimin. of ju and 'jav,^ (c) Rem. I; 
•loha and -isha, p. 397 (6), Rem. Inak 
and 'Ufiaky p. 398, Rem. ; kuchulu and 
kuchuli, m.c. (e); gak (/); mashkula (g). 

Diminutive wav, p. 50 (e) ; p. 57 (d) ; p. 
398 (e). 

Dlna-ruz and dlna-shab, p. 313 and foot- 
note 5. 

Diphthongs, p. 22 (e) ; at beginning of 
words, p. 25 (e). 

Diqqat4 'ihdrat or Ab.strusoness, p. 631 (d). 

Dlranda, p. 156 (r), Rem. 

Direct Narration, vide Narration, 

Dirge, p. 635. 

Distance, vide Measure of Length. 

Distributive Numerals, p. 198. ^ 

Dlv, etc., pi. of, p. 59, footnote 2. ‘ Vide 

Dev. 

Divination, vide Bibliomancy. 

Dlwdnl or Siyaq figures, p. 34; diwani 
hand writing, p. 36 and footnote 2. 

Diyanldan, cans, of didan, doubtful form, 
p. 283, footnote 3. 

Drinking Songs, p. 635. 

Drum, p 297, footnote 3. 

Du^d-gu, d5‘L with 3rd pers. of verb, p. 70 ] 
(c). 

Dual, Ar., p. 63 (m) ; in speaking, p. 66 {i) ; 
dual of some Pers. words, p. 67 (i) ; 
Turkish pi., p. 67 (/). 

Du char shudan, p. 189 (/). 

DwfcAiar= unmarried girl, p. 395, footnote 1. 

Duhhtqjru, p. 50 (e) ; p. 395, Rem. II. 

Du-rilya, p. 405 (4) and footnote 3. 

Duahman, sing., p. 46) (c) ; dushmatiri 
duahmandn and ‘aduv-i a* da have differ- 
ent significations, p. 61 , footnote 3. 

Dust and mast, once Past Parts., p. 156 (r) 
(15). 

Duvlat, or class, du aad^ p. 183. ! 


E 

Each, every, p. 119 (/) ; with sing, or pi., 
verb, p. 597 (e). 

Earnest, in, p. 295, footnote 4, 

Either or Neither, distributive pronouns, 
concord of, p, 509 (/) : ‘either — or,’ p. 
498 (6) (4) and Rem to (5). 

Elegy, p. 635. 

Ellipsis, examples of, p. 526 (k) i ex. from 
Gulistan.p. 595, Rem., and p. 596 (d) ; p, 
649 (Z). 

Else =warno, etc. , and introduces a condit. 

clause in a contracted form, p. 581 (4). 
Emphasis, p. 645 (d) (2) ; p. 669 (/). 

Enallage, Figure of Syntax, p. 495 (a) and 
footnote 3, 

Epic, p. 635. 

Errors in Concords, pp. 591-600 ; ‘ Error of 
proximity,’ p. 591 (a) and footnotes, ap- 
parent violations of concord in Gulistan, 
p. 592 and footnote 3 ; several nouns 
with the disjunctive “ or” or “ nor,” p. 
593 (6) (1) to (5) and footnotes ; when the 
nom. is a relative, the antecedent deter- 
mines the number of verb, errors, p. 595 
(c) ; a demons, or pers. pron. used that 
does not refer to the true antecedent, p. 
596 (2) ; one predicate has two or more 
subjects, ellipsis, (d) ; “each” and 
“Every” with sing, or pi. verb, p. 597 
(e); distributive pronouns “either” and 
“neither,” p. 599 (/) ; Concord of Ad- 
jectives and Pronoun with noun. p. 600- 
(g) ; antecedent of pi. pronoun should 
not be a singular or collective noun (i) ; 
Government of Verbs and Preposi- 
tions, errors, p. 600, vide under Govern- 
ment ; errors in Collocation vide un- 
der Collocation ; errors in Rhetoric 
vide under Rhetoric. 

Etiquette of calling, etc., p. 383 (Zi) and 
footnote 4. 

Etymology, p. 48. 

Eulogy (poet), p. 635. 

Euphemism or hu8n4 ta^hlr, p. 631 (e), and 
p. 632 (e) and footnote 1 ; p. 632 (/) and 
footnote 4 ; p 646 (/). 

Euphonic rules and accents in verbs, p. 
237. 

Ever, Never, Scarcely Ever, misplaced, 
p. 496, Rem. 

Every, All, Each, Whatever, p. 119 (/) and 
p. 112 (i) ; every and each with sing, or 
pi. verb, p. 597 (e). 

Evil eye, p. 392 (/). 

Examples of Concessional Clauses, p. 558. 
Excellence, affectation of, p. 655 (4) 

< Excessively,* how expressed, p. 176 (n> 
(3). 

F 

Faces, lucky, p. 392 (c). 

Faghfur, p. 489 and footnote 3. 

Fakayf<^t rarely used in Pers. p. 180 (tv) 
(3) and footnote 3. 

Fahhi izdfat, p. 437 (a). 
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Fal girif tarty p. 390, etc. ^ 

Farciy p. 274 (6) (3) and p.'287 (/) and foot- 
note 6; p. 322, Rem. I. 

Faraharriy p. 311 (7). 

Farazy p. 275 (4) ; p. 305 (6) ; p, 322, Rem. I. 
Farda, p. 383 and footnote 3. 

F arid’ tar y m.c. ; but yakta-tar not used, p. 
174 (h). 

FarMkunda, p. 156 (r), Rem. 

Farmudarty p. 282 (/). 

Farrashy definition, p. 187, footnote 3. 
Faruy p. 274 (6) (2) and footnote 4. 

Fdah hi-guy p. 309, footnote 1. 

Faslhy ‘ vide ’ Ballgh* 

Fate, p. 288, footnote 4. 

Fates, the, p. 288, footnote 4. 

Feminine of Ar. Past Part., p. 51 {g); of 
certain compounds with ghayr-i — , p. 166 
(11), Rem. 

Fly p. 322 (11). 

Figurative language, p. 658 (c). 

Figures, rhetorical, p. 631 [e). 

Fi'l~misly not correct Ar., p. 364 and foot- 
note 6. 

Final and Causal Clauses, pp. 573-6; deal 
with end or reason, p. 573 (a) ; examples 
of Final Clauses, (6) ; final clause that 
can be converted into predicative, p. 573 
(h)(1) and footnote 3 : Causal Clauses 
usually precede the prin. clause, correla- 
tives, p. 574 (c) ; examples (d); Fut. 
Indie, for Pres., p. 575 (c) ; conj. omitted 
of causal clause precedes the prin., p. 
576 (/). 

‘ Fine writing,’ p. 655 (4). 

Fiqra-yi tabi*ay p. 636 (n), 

Fir^aurty 135, footnote 1. 

Fold, p. 197 (a). 

Foxes, eaten by Baluchis of Bampur, p. 
393 and footnote 1. 

Fractions, p. 194 (a) and footnote 1 ; for f 
etc., the Ar. fractions must be used, p. 
194, Rem. I ; followed by the izdfaty p. 
194, Rem. II ; si-yak not used, p. 194, 
Rem. II ; Ar. fractions in speaking, p. 
195 (6); duals and pis. i*arely used, p. 

195 (b) ; a quarter to, p. 195, Rem. ; per 
cent., p. 196 (c) : Decimals, 196 (/); 
other method of expressing fractions, p. 

196 (g), 

Fuhshri madar u pidary p. 388 and foot- 
note 7. 

Future Definite, how formed, p. 513 (e) ; 
used in Condit. sense for Pres. Subj .of 
Mod. Pers., p. 614 and footnote 1 ; Fut. 
Def. reg. used by Indians and Afghans, 
indicates certainty, p. 514 (e) (1); used 
classically in Condit. sentences (e) (2) ; 
not much used in Mod. Pers. (/) ; ** Ido 
not and will not,” how expressed, p. 626 
(k); Fut. Indie, used for Fut. Subj., p. 
641 (e) and footnote 2 ; Fut. Indio, used 
in class. Pers. where Mod, Pers. uses 
Pres. Subj., p. 642; Future and Aobist 
in same sentence with same meaning, p. 
>06 and footnote 2; Future Perfect 
and Past Subjunctive or Presumptive 
Past, p. 233 (c) (4) ; p. 621 (/) ; in Class. 


Pers., Fut. Perf. and Past Subj. are 
identical (;) (1) and footnotes 1 and 2 : 
in Mod. Per.3. preceded by bayad (2) and 
footnotes 5 and 7 ; expressed by Past 
Part, and Dof. Fut., p. 522 (3) and foot- 
note 1 and Rem . ; certain m.c. idioms 

(4) ; Presumptive Past in Mod. Pers. 

(5) and p. 523 and Rem. 

Future Indie, for Pres, in Causal clauses, p. 
575 (e). 


G 

Oahy ‘ vide ’ Hargdh. 

Gah na-gdh’l. Afghan,=uag^i az awqat, p. 
627 (33) and footnote 6. 

Gaky dimin. termination, p. 398 (/). 

Gal’i rmkhy etc., and gul-mlkh. p. .309, foot- 
note 4. 

Garddnidariy p. 281 (e). 

Gardldarty p. 282 (g). 

Gashtan, p. 282 (g). 

‘ Gave no more than (I) could help,’ p. 601 

(gl 

General terms, brief, p. 651 (n) and foot- 
note 1. 

Generic nouns, p. 457 (16) and footnote 1 ; 
denoting rational beings preferably in 
the pi., p. 465 (d) (1) ; unqualified by an 
adj. usually sing, (d) (2) ; with nouns 
qualified by * much,’ footnote 1 ; concord 
of generic noun, p. 586 (c) and Rem. 

Genitive, absolute, expressed by mdly p. 66 
(/) (4) ; subjective and objective, p. 445 (/) ; 
and p. 448 (b) ; gen. case, p. 446 (6) ; two 
subs, coupled by izdfat used for subs, 
and adj., p. 447 ; gen. of material, p. 447 
and footnote 2 ; gen. for subs, and prep. , 
used with a governing Inf. , pp. 447-8 ; 
special exs., p. 448 ; vide also Izdfaty pp. 
433-5. 

Geomancy, p. 391 (c). 

Qlialat, kardart^balkiy p. 355, footnote 2. 

Ghalha, p. 323, footnote 1 

Qlj/amdzaty ‘ obscurity,’ p. 631 (d). 

Qhtdyrtl found in Ar. and Pers. words, p. 9 
{f)y Rem. 

Qbardbaty p. 631 (d) and footnote 1. 

Qhayr prop. subs., p. 100 (a) (2) ; privative 
ghayty (a) (2), Rem. ; va-ghayray (a) (2) 
Rem.; izdfat after ghayry (a) (2), Rem. 
and footnote 3 ; ghayr and ghayr-i, p. 166 
(11) and footnote 1 ; ghayr-i maqbiizay 
ghayr-i mangiilay ghayr-i malfufay why 
fern'., p. 166 (11), Rem. ; p. 331 (6). 

Qhdyaty p. 307 (4) and footnote 1, and p. 
311 (12). 

Ghayraty p. 359, and footnote 1. 

Qhazly p. 635. 

QhuluVy a div. of Hyperbole, p. 630 («) and 
footnote 2. 

fi&wrra.=: first of the month, etc., p. 193 (h), 

Q%y termination, p. 398 (a) and footnote 1 ; 
p. 399 ; p. 400. 

Gilds, ‘ vide * AW-bdlii. 

Olram, glrlm, gtri/«om,= although, p. 566 
(a) and footnote 8. 
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'Giriftany tr. and intr., pp. 254-6; =to be- 
gin, pp. 254-6 (6) (2) ; =to suppose, admit, 
p. 255 (6) ; pleonastic (c) ; intr. or reflex, 
(d); =eclipsed, p. 256 (e) ; glrandagl = 
attractiveness, p. 256 (/); vagiriftam =to 
cease, p. 256 (<7) ; intr. =:to begin, p. 256 
(h ) ; in m.c. =to buy (t). 

Glv, name of the son of Oudarz. 

God, attributes of, p. 190, footnote 1. 

Goodbye, p. 373 and footnote 2. 

Grovernment of Verbs and Prepositions, 
and Errors, pp. 600-3; object of trans. 
verbs should be in obj. or acc. case, p. 
600 (a) ; objects connected by conjuncs. 
should be in the same case, also nouns 
and prons. in oppos., p. 601 (6) and (c) ; 
one relative may do duty for more than 
one clause, relative in different cases 
must be repeated (e). 

Greeting, Muslim, to Gabrs, Jews, etc.,p. 
382 (g) and footnotes 3 to 5 ; of Persians, 
p. 382 and footnote 5 ; Muslim, p. 382-3, 
footnote 5. 

Ou and ku, p. 234 {i ) ; pp. 345-6 (10). 

Qufta, for alif, ‘vide,’ p. 13 (8); p. 231, 
footnote 2. 

Guftany^to think, p. 247 (6), footnote 2. 

Guftly p. 346 (6) ; p. 507 and footnote 5. 

GuyHy p. 346 (6) ; p. 507 and footnote 5. 

Gurg u mlshy p. 313 and footnote 1. 

Guruh iy a number, p. 124 (n), and (n) (2). 

Gmfand-i farangl, p. 393 and footnote 1, 

Gusht-i bulbul y p. 393 and footnote 1. 

Guydy p. 363 (15). 

Guzushtariy guzaMariy eta., Qs.\x^, or trans. 
forms, p. 283 {d) (1) (2). 

Guzdshtauy p. 261 (a) (6). 


H 

Jf, silent, 19-20; a vowel, p. 19 and foot- 
note 1 ; aspirated, p. 19 ; termination, 
p. 395 (3) and Rems. I and III ; elided, 
Rem. Ill, p. 395, Rem. IV; dimin., pp. 
394 (a)-396 (5); terminal, pp. 404-6; 
silent and aspirated, p. 404 (a) ; silent h 
added to nouns, p. 405; to stem of verb 
(6) (2); to adj. (6) (3); to form adj. or 
adv. of time, number, etc., (6) (4); to 
Ar. Past Part., p. 406 (5) ; hd-yi liyaqat, 
p. 406 (6); other uses of h, p. 406 (c); 
hd-yi *at.fy p. 406 (c) (1); hd~yi fdHliyyaty 
hd-yi tanuty p. 406 (2) (3) ; final h becomes 
(g) in Ar,, sometimes redundant, p. 406 
(c) (4), Rems. I and II; final h of Past 
Part, considered a cop. conj., p. 527 (m) 

Hd and o, p. 371, Rem. 

Hd-hd-hd-hd-hd-dy interj., p. 375, Rem. I. 

Hd baity p. 582 (e) or hd bash bdshy p. 584 
and footnote 4. introducing afterthought. 

Habitual or Past Potential tense, p. 519 {i) 
and footnote 4 ; with prefix hi- and ml- 
or haml-y p. 620 ; is class. Pers. used for 
Imperf. (1) ; in poten. sense (2) ; in class 
Pets, used in Condit. and Opt. sentences 
(3). 


Hddlqay p. 323, footnote 1. 

Hdjlsy signature of, p. 70(c), Rem.; hdjl 
for hajiyy, etc., p. 525, footnote 2. 

Hajvy p. 635. 

Hal or hdld and al-T}dl, p. 291 (8) and foot- 
note 2 ; p, 312 and footnote 2 ; p. 618 and 
footnote 1 ; hdl an ki, p. 365 (18). 

Hdl^n^ with ‘ nunation ’ in m.c., p. 314, foot- 
note 4. 

Halvd-yi arda. p. 376 and footnote 7. 

HaiUy p. 302 (7); 342 (3); ham and ms, 
difference between, p. 339, Rom. 

Hama, the whole, also=:/iar, p. 112 (^) ; 
classically precedes or follows its subs., 
in Gulistan, verb and subs, in the sing, 
or pi., p. 112 (i) (1) ; withjpl. noun, with 
^ of unity, p. 113 ; class, and mod. cou- 

structions with, p. 113; in Indian Pers. , 
hama is an ordinary adj., p. 113; con- 
strues. in Mod. Pers., pp. 113-4 (2) and 
(3) Rem.; before suffixed -ashy p. 114 
(3); hama chlZy hama kas, etc.; hama 
kas with sing, or pi. verb, p. 114 (4); 
hama kasdn, Afghan, p. 115(5); hama 
tu-yi hamy m,c.=“ all together,” p. 115 
(6) ; reg. pi. hamagdn, old, hamgindn 
usual pi., p. 115 (7) ; hama with compar. , 
followed by sup. , p. 175 (1) : hama sty m.c. 
for har si, p. 109 (/) (1), Rem. 

Hamagly subs., followed by pi., verb, differs 
from hamgindn, p. 115 (8); by some, 
said to equal an adv., p. 116 (10), Rem. 

Hamdn, p. 302 (8) and p. 361 (12) and foot- 
note 3. 

Hamdnd, p. 295 (1) and Rem. I and foot- 
note 2 ; ki may be omitted after it, but 
not after mdnd, p. 295, Rem. I. 

Hamchtn, colloq. for hamchuniny p, 319 and 
footnote 1. 

Hamchu or hamchnn, p. 89 (h); hamchun 
u hamchin, p. 89 {h) (1), Rem. 

Hamchundn-l ki, correct, Pers., p. 148 (s). 

Ham-chunln and ham-chundn, emphatic 
forms of chunln and chundny etc., p. 89 
(/) (fir). 

Ham-dlgar and yak-digar, recip. pron., p. 
99 (1); p. 101 (6) ^2). 

Hamt- or ml-y p. 224, Rem. I; p. 225 and 
footnote 2 : p. 230, III B ; p. 257 (c). 

Hdmila, p. 119 (w). 

Hamin and haman, p. 302 (8); p. 361 (12) 
and footnote 2. 

Hamin ki—m soon as, p. 361 (12) and foot- 
note 3. 

Hamin qadr and hamin qadr-hd, p. 475 (y). 

Hamm-triwr y p. 366. 

Ham-rdhy p. 504 (/). 

Hamza y pp. 23-7; silent; vide under ^ Ayn 
p. 16; alif-hamza, 1st letter of alpha- 
bet. p. 26 (c) ; substituted for yd-yi nisbat , 
p. 400. 

Haqlr, 1st pers. of verb, p. 70 (c). 

Handwritings, p. 35. 

Hary p. 119 (/) ; emphasized by ^ of unity, 

p. 120 (/) (1); used for hamoy (/) (1); 
karan (ki) (j), Rem.; har yahy har yak-l. 
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har has, har kudam, take sing, or pL 
verb (2) ; 7icir= whatever (3) ; har hudam 
hi, har an hi, p. 121 (k) (1) (2) and p. 122 
(3) (4) ; har kas-l hi, har hi, hama kas-l 
ki, etc., p, 121 (3); har an chi, p. 123 
(5). Vide also Harchi, Har ki, Har du. 

Harchand, harchand ki, harchi ^ p. 358 (1); 
p. 363 (13). ‘ Vide^ also Harchi. 

Harchi, har chiz, har an chi, an, chi, p. 121 
(Z) (1) (2) and p. 123 (5) ; anchi, p. 123 (5) ; 
harchi = anything, p. 258 (b) and footnote 
1 ; harchi bad-a-bad, p. 535, footnote 4 ; 
harchi ^amam4ar=sup., p. 175 (w). 

Har du, pp. 108-9 (/) (1); har st=m.c. 
hama si, p. 109 (/) (1), Rem, ; with neg. 
=neither of two, p, 109 (2). 

Hardly, p. 300 (5). 

HarH=*‘ one” in def. pron., p. 104, Rem. 
II ; takes the place of the indef. pron. 
** one,” p. 178 {u) and footnote 2. 

Harf-i gar/ = particle, p. 289; harf-i taHll, 
p. 574 and footnote 7. 

Hargah^ii, p. 361 (10); az an gdh ki, etc. 

( 11 ). 

Hargiz:=eveT , 292, footnote 1. 

Hdahd ki and hdshd zadan, p. 292 (d) (1) 
and footnote 7. 

Haahv, different kinds of, p. 644 (6); 
haahv-i qabih, ‘ vide * Tautology. 

HStim, p. 135, footnote 2. 

Hay, contin. particle, p. 230 III B ; p. 257 
(e) and 537, footnote 1. 

Hayf, interj., p. 367 and footnote 7. 

Heavens, revolution of, p. 343 {i). 

Help, * gave no more than (I) could help,’ 
p. 501 {g). 

Hlch, for alzdah, p. 182, footnote 4. 

Hich kas, etc., hlch na, p. 104 (d); hich as 
adj. and subs., p. 105, Rem.; =some 
any, p. 105 (2); =nothing, p. 105 (3); 
hlch-tar, p, 106 (d) (3) ; =at all, ever, p 
106 (4); hich u puch, p. 106 (4), Rem. ; 
hich kuddm, p. 106 (5). 

Hijrah, p. 203 (/). 

Hizhdah, old for haahdah, p. 183, footnote 

Hope, l,=:Ildhl, p. 373 and footnote 1. 
Vide also under In ahd^ Allah. 

* However or no matter how,’ how ren- 
dered, p. 557 (c) ; however much, p. 362 
(13). 

‘ How much the more (or less),’ how ren- 
dered; pp. 180-1 {w). 

Hubara and hubdrq, p. 626 (11) and foot- 
note 3. 

Hwma, p. 400 and footnote 1, and p. 407, 
footnote 2. 

Hurmuz, p. 208. 

Huruf-i mutaahdbih and huruf-i mutamaail, 
p. 9 (g) ; huruf-i manquka or huruf-i 
mu^jama {i) ; huruf-i malfu^i (h) ; huruf-i 
maarurl (h); huruf-i maktubi (h) ; fiaruf-i 
fawqdni utalitdni, p. 10 (^); huruf-i mu- 
wabhada, — muaanndt — muaallaaa, p. 10 
{%) ; huruf-i Hllat, p. 22 (d) and p. 573 
(a). ■ 

Huan and au*, p. 160 (w) (3); huan-i khubl- 
yaah, m.c., p. 160 (w) (3). 


Huan-i ta‘bir or euphemism, p. 631 (c). 

Huaayn, a name of, p. 201 and footnote 5 ; 
p. 378 and footnote 1. 

Hymns, 635. 

Hyperbaton or Trajection, p, 605 (i). 

Hyperbole, pi. of respect a form of, p. 588 
and footnote 4 ; p. 630 (c.) and footnote 
2 . 

I 

I, for yak q.v. 

Ibhdm or ambiguity, p. 631 (d). 

Ibn and a6M disappear when yd-yi niabat is 
added to kunyat, p. 402, Rem. V. Vide 
also Bin. 

^Ida, p. 202 and footnote 2, p. 203, foot- 
note 1. 

*7d«* 'l-fitr, p. 202 (10) and footnote 2; i‘d“ 
'l-azha, p. 202 (12) and p. 203, footnote 1. 

Idmdj, p. 632 (/) and footnote 4. 

Jghrdq, p. 630 (c) and footnote 2. 

Ihdm, p. 632 (/) and footnote 4. 

Ihtikdr, p. 661 and footnote 4. 

Ijdz-i majdzi, p. 663 (d). 

Ikhliydr ddrld, polite form of affirmation 
or negation, p. 294 (^). 

II, T.,pl. of, p. 6r>(/). 

Ildhi, m c. =I hope, p. 373 and footnote. 

Hid, p 345. footnote 2; p. 584 (4). 

Iltifdt, change of persons, p. 533 and foot- 
note 3. 

Imdla, p. 38. 

Imperative, pp. 536 {v)-l ; in m.c. used pre- 
catively, p. 536 (v) ; in class. Pers., 2nd 
pars, so listed, p. 537 ; can begin a clause, 
p. 605 (/) ; other methods of expressing 
Inipera., p. 233 {i) ; Imperative Conttnu- 
ATiVK, p. 5.37 ; p. 224, Rem. I : p. 230 III 
B ; kanda ml-bdshad, apparently incor- 
rect, p 233 (c) (3) 

Imperfect tense, gives a pi. sense to sing, 
noun, p. 475 (a:), but with Pret. pi. must 
be used {x) ; Imperf. tense, pp. 517 (h)~ 
519; denotes frequency or duration, may 
take the place of Eng. Pret., 517 (/i) (1) 
and footnotes 4 and 5, p. 518 (2) ; “be- 
gan to” rendered by Imperf. (3); Im- 
perf. Pass gives pot. senses, p. 518 (4) ; 
in m.c. used for Pres., p. 519 (5) ; used 
for conditions, its place sometimes taken 
by Contin. Perf. (6) ; Imper. Indio, sub- 
stituted for Past Condit., p. 548 (2); 
time past or future, p. 548, Rem. I and 
footnote 3, and footnotes 1 and 2, p. 
549; class use of Imperf. for Pres. Subj., 
Rem. II. 

Impersonal Verbs, p. 266, etc. ; m c. exs. of 
some verbs used impersonally, p. 273 (a) ; 
Pers. verb with cognate noun = sing, 
inipers. verb, p. 273 {v). 

Impropriety inistyle, p. 630 (d) and footnote 
4, and p. 631 (d). 

Inak, p. 87 (o) ; p. 305 (5)._ 

Inchunin, etc., vide Chunln. 

Including, vide Besides. 

Incoherence, p. 659 (a ) ; avoid illogical 
compound sentences, p. 671 (o); incoher- 
ence due to misuse of ‘ and,’ p. 672. 
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Indefinite Article, p. 131 ; yak may take its 
place, p. 131 (a) ; and may have the ^ 

of unity, pp. 131-2 (a) ; the after har 

is probably the ^ of unity and not the 

demons, ya, p. 132, Rem. ; the ya of 
unity or indefinitenoss=indef. article, p. 
132 (6) ; deriv. from .yak^ in Mod. Pers. 
may be added or refer to a pi. noun, p. 
132 (6) and p. 137 (2) ; how written after 
silent h and final ya, after silent h before 
ast, p. 132 (d) (1) ; after final alif or waw, 
p. 133 (2); after alif-i maqsura, p. 133 
(3) ; sometimes added to adjs., p. 133 (3), 
Rem. I ; in old Pers. added to the quali- 
fied noun, but in Mod. Pers. to the adj., 
p. 133 (3), Rem. II and pp. 130-7 (k) (1) ; 
sometimes with aat in pronunciation, 
how written, p. 133 (e) ; exs. of this ya and 
its significations, pp. 134 (/)-5; in m.c. 
often preceded by yak for emphasis, pp. 
ISH-O {g ) ; does not admit of the izafat, 
p. 136 (h ) a noun before an adj. or 
another noun in construction may dis- 
card ya, p. 136 {i) ; concrete nouns, in % 
may take the ya of unity, p. 136 (/); 
sing, abstract nouns do not admit of ya, 
yak is substituted, p. 136 (/), Rem. ; in 
Mod. Pers. in added to qualifying adj., 
can be referred to a pi. noun, pp. 136-7 
{k) (1) (2); indef. art. in Eng. before a 
numeral, expressed by ya, p. 137 (2); if 
the adj. is simple and can precede its 
noun, ya is added to the noun (3) ; in 
Mod. Pers., both jam*-i and jam* I az 
used {1); in Mod. Pers., if qualifying 
adj. end in ya, a yak is used as in def. 
art. {m); “ a spoonful of milk,” “ a glass 
of water,” etc., how rendered (m) ; ex. 
of omission after generic noun in Pers. 
(in def. art. in Eng.), pp. 137-8 (n) ; 
added both to noun and adj., p. 138 (o) ; 
dlgar and dlgar-l, p, 138 (p) ; m.c. exs. 

(p) : construction borrowed from Ar, 

(q) ; yd added to Ar. phrases ; yd added 
to last only of a series of nouns, p. 139 
(«) ; first noun, in m.c., may be pre- 
ceded by yak (s) ; in Mod. Pers. yd 
added to second only of two adjs., Rem. 
I; class. E. of yd added to both adjs., § 
126 (c), p. 511 ; does not, as a rule, take 
ra, exs. (f) ; can be added to some pers. 
prons , p. 140 (u) ; not added to md, 
Man (u) ; yak-l man-am and man yak-l 
am, (v); can be added to subs, quali- 
fied by chunln, etc , and chanddn {x) ; 
with acc. of man {y); can be added to 
the Inf., p. 141 (z). 

Indigo, ‘vide’ Vaama. 

Infinitive, in nominal compound verb, p. 
280 (5) ; trans. Inf. used for Pass., p. 286 
(3) ; in some sentences may be substi- 
tuted for Aor. , p. 510, Rem. II; inf. 
used as a noun, p. 636 («) ; in class. Pers., 
neg. of, how framed, p. 536 (2) ; of trans. 
verb often used intransitively (3); class, 
used for subj., p. 639 (h); shortened 


inf., use of with certain verbs, p. 540 
id). 

Indirect Narration, vide Narration. 

Inhirdf or digression, p. 646 (/). 

Innuendo or Insinuation, p. 632 (/) and 
footnote 4. 

Insdn, indef. pron., p. 103 (c) (4). 

Inahd, p. 630 (6). 

In shd^ Allah,=^l hope, p. 383 and footnote 

3. 

Insured post, p. 213 (e) and footnotes 3 and 

4. 

Int, p. 87 ip). 

Intend, expressed by khwdstan. p. 260 (e). 
Intensive Adjectives, pp. 169-71. 
Interjections, etc., pp. 366-90; Simple, p. 
.366 (1); exs. 367; ver b= inter j., p. 368,. 
Rem. ,* Admiration, p. 368 ; exs. of, p. 
369 ; Lamentation, p. 369 (3) ; Hatred, 
Aver.sion, Contempt ; Attention, Warn- 
ing, p. 370 (5); Impatience, p. 371 (6); 
Distress, Want, p. 371 (7) ; Fie, for shame, 
p. 372 (8); Repentance, p. 372 (9); Mis- 
cellaneous, p. 372 (10) ; Imitative sounds, 
p. 376 (b) ; Dervish Cries, p. 376-6 (c) and 
p. 276, footnotes 1 and 2; Street cries, 
376 (d) ; Greeting to Quests, p. 380 (e) ; 
Wife, how referred to, p. 382 (/) ; Greet- 
ing to Gabrs, Jews, etc., p. 382 (^) ; Call- 
ing, etc., etiquette of, p. 383 ih); Com- 
plimentary Phrases, p. 384 (2) ; Expres- 
sions of Tenderness, p. 385 (;) ; Adjura- 
tions, p. 386 (k) ; Shl*a8 and Sunnis, p. 
.386 (m) ; Maledictions, p. 387 (2) ; Abuse, 
p. 387 (3) ; Examples, p. 388 (4). 
Interrogation, may express negation, p. 

293 (e) ; adverbs of, p. 296. 

Interrogative Verbs, p. 238. 

Inversion, p. 605 (f) (1) to (5) 

Invitation, to accept is a sunnat, p. 383 
and footnote 3 ; p. 383, footnotes. 

Iqllm, meanings of, p. 586 and footnote 2 
Ir and Tur, sons of Farldun, p. 416 and 
footnote 5. 

Irony, p. 633 (/) and footnote 1. 

Irrelevancy, p. 646 (/). 

Isha, dimin. term., p. 397 (6), Rom. 
*l8hqiyya, love song 638, p. 635. 

Ishtiqdq, figure, p. 638 and footnotes 4 and 

6 . 

lam-i mawaul, p. 559 (4) and p. 56). 

Ism i mu kabbar, p. 170 (e) (1). 

Iswri sawt, p. 275 (6). 
lanayn both,” p. 109 (3). 
ldti*dra yi *inddiyya, p. 632 (e). 
latikhdra. p. 390 (a) and footnote 2. 
Idtiqbdl, p. 380 and footnote 4. 

Istiqbdl^'^, p. 314 and footnote 4. 
latitbdgh* p. 632 (/) and footnote 4. 

Itjidh or Circumlocution, p. 645 (6) and p. 
’646 (/). 

Izafat, kinds of, p. 52 (e), Rem. ; after 
silent h, how written, p. 54 (/) (1 ) ; after 
aspirated h (/) (1), Rem. ; after final vdv, 
(/) (2) ; after final p. 66 (/) (3) ; after 

final hamza, p. 64 if) (2); after alif-i 
maqaura, p. 65 (/) (3) ; written and pro- 
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nounced by Indians j^and Afghans, p. 66 
(g) (h); with tnan, pp. 70-1 (/), Rem.; 
with other pers. prons., 71 (/), Rem. I 
after har duy p. 72, footnote 2; with 
affixed prons., p. 73 (/) ; with verbs, p. 
74, Rem. I ; some modern vulgarisms^ p. 
76 (i) ; after p. 80 (e) ; after ghayr 

privative, p. 100(a) (2). Rem. and foot- 
note 3 ; may connect a series of adjs., p. 
151 {%) (1); after some Parts, instead of 
prep., p. 161 (y) ; incorrectly inserted 
before Ar. verb, pp. 167-8 (15), Rem.; 
with Ar. sup.,p. 171 (6) (3) and (e) (1); 
before compar. adj., p. 173 (d) ; in India 
omitted after name Hatim^ p. 177 (p) 
and footnote 1 ; after sad-hd, Afghan, p. 
190 (k) ; after subs, avval, p. 193 (g) ; 
with fractions, p. 194, Rem. II ; nim-i 
roz, Afghan, p. 206, footnote 3 ; Use and 
Omission of Izafat, pp. 433-45; cases 
in which Izafat must be Inserted, pp. 
433-4 ; between prop, name and profes- 
sion, before tribal designation, p 433 (a) 
(6); before the words ‘country river, 
city, etc.,’ in titles of books, for patrony- 
mic, with fractions, with superlative, p. 
434 (c) (d) (e) (/) {g) and footnote 2 ; be- 
fore a phrase, is inserted in Mod. Pers. , 
but omitted in Indian, p. 435 (h): 
Izafat after Particular Words, p. 435 ; 
after Jandh and Hazrat^ mablagh and ahl^ 
p. 435 (a) (6) (c) ; after arhdh, p. 436 (d) ; 
with marhumt p, 436 (e) ; ahnd* (/), sWiih 
{g) ; Fakk-i Izafat, p. 437 ; omitted with 
amir, mlr, vail, bin, ear, sahib, p. 4.37 
(a) to 441 ; further exs. of, pp. 441-2 (6) 
(c) ; IZAFAT-I MaqlubI , p. 149 (6) and p. 
150 (g) ; p. 442 ; cases in which Izafat 
must be Omitted, pp. 442-3; none be- 
tween prop, name and title, p. 442 (a) ; 
none between compound words, seldom 
after measures of length, etc., (6) (c) ; 
further examples, pp. 443-51 ; with nis/ 
but not with nim, p. 443 and footnote 6 ; 
after bim but not aftor maslahat, p. 444 
and footnote 1 ; blahtar, aghlab, aksar, p. 
444 (d) ; before an Inf. governed by a 
prep., p. 444 (e) ; gen. subjective and 
objective, p. 445 (/) ; not used after voc. 
in *5, p. 463 ; in m.c. wrongly inserted in 
appos., p. 620 (gr) and Rem. ; man-i banda 
and man banda, footnote 3; after mab- 
la^ and muvdzl, p. 621 {h), Remark; 
with pronoun in appol. to noun or adj., 
is inserted or omitted, p. 621 {i) and 
footnotes ; not used after pron. w. with 
pi. prons., p. 622; not used when the 
predicate is pi. , footnote 2 ; repetition of 
same subs, with izafat, p. 625 (h) : izafat 
possibly expressed in writing by %, p. 156 
{a). 


J 

Jacob, p. 179 (4) and footnote 6. 

Jafang, m.c. = “ bosh,” p. 696 and footnote 

Ja&if=iuRt now, p. 315 (5). 


I Jalldll Year, p. 209 (d). 

Jdma ak, dimm., p. 396, footnote 5. 

I Jaml*, followed by izafat, majmu* occa- 
i sionally substituted, p. 116(11). 

I Jandb-i followed by 2nd or 3rd per- 
sons pi., p. 282 (/) (1) and footnote 2. 

1 Jdndn, sing., p. 386 and footnote 2. 

' Jaraa, p. 297, footnote 3. 

Jarr and majrur, p. 322 (11). 
j Jav and ju, dimins. of, p. 397 (c). 

1 Javdb-i Amr, p. 65 (r) and footnote 4. 

I Javak'l, dimin., p. 396 and footnote 4. 

I Jaw, dimin. of, p. ,397, Rem. I and p. 396 
and footnote 4. 

! Jilav, p. 336 (14). 

Jim-i yak:=zjamdd(^ H-ulq>, p. 201 and foot- 
note 1. 

Jinda vide Tajnia. 

Jingling sounds vide under Repetition, etc. 

Jlra, p. 3 and footnote 3. 

Job, patience of, p. 171 (4). 

Joking phrase expressing affirmation, p. 
295 (5) and footnote 4. 

Joseph, beauty of, etc., p. 179 (4) and foot- 
notes 466. 

Ju and jav, dimins. of, p. I 97 (c), Rem. I. 

Juft and linga, p. 189 {h) ; p. 469 and foot- 
note 3. 

! Jw;o=: chicken, p. 379 (16) and footnote 6. 

Jum bantdan, word avoided in m.c., p. 181 
(9) and footnote 1. 

Jwm/a=: whole, usually followed by izafat, 
p. 115 (9); in apposition, p. 116 (9). 

! Jumla-yi zarfiyya, p. 570 (a), Rem. ; jumla- 
! yi *atfiyya, p. 677 (c) and footnote 3 ; 
jumla-yi tardldiyya, p. 679 (d) ; jumla-yi 
izrdbiyya, p. 582 (c) ; jumla-yi mu*tariza, 
p. 618 and footnote 3 ; jumla-yi baaUa 
and jumla-yi murakkaba, p. 636 (n). 

Jumlagl, jumlahi ; shade of difference in 
meaning between jumla and jumlagl, p. 
116(10); “all come,” different ways of 
expressing, p. 116 (10), Rem.; by some, 
said to=an adv., p. 116 (10), Rem. 

Jurra, a water measure, p. 216, footnote 3. 

Juzv-i and juzvl, p. 137 (8) and Remark. 


K 

K, dimin. terrain., p. 396 (4) and (5). 

Ka, dimin. terrain., p. 396 (2) and footnote 
2 . 

; Ka*bah, p. 144, footnote 5. 
i Kabiaa, Leap Year, p. 207, footnote 1. 
j Kdf-i iatifhdm or kdf-i kuddmiyya, p. 92 (/), 
! Rem. ; before -am, etc., how written, p. 
I 92 (y) ; pi. kiyam and ki-hd, pp. 92-3 {h) ; 
. ki disorder, p. 93 {i) ; aag-i klat, 

I p. 93 (j); kdf-i tarahhum, p. 397, Rem. 
■ II ; kdf-i mawsul or aila, * vide’ Mawaul. 
i Kdffa, not common, followed by izafat, p. 
117(13). 

I Kaf-gu,^a shovel, etc., p. 390, footnote 1. 
Kaj ddr u ma-riz, p. 291, line 1 and foot- 
note 1. 

Kam, kamri, kam-tar; kam-l, p. 126 (4); 
kam, positive for compar., 174(f); kam 
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and kam tavt as negs. , p. 231 (/) ; p. 304 
(6) ; kam and kam-tar, p. 490 (6). 

Kam 6Sr,=“ seldom ” in class. Pers,, but 
in m.c. “of light weight,” p. 196 (d) and 
footnote 4. 

Kamina, positive and sup., p. 61 (/) ; 
hamlna, banda, etc., used for 1st and 3rd 
pera. prons., p. 69 (c) ; fern, in Mod. 
Per8.,p. 167 («) (2); in class, Pers. posi- 
tive masc. (s) (2). 

Kamil. Pers. compar. and sup , p. 174 {h). 

Kandaatlf old form of 2nd pers. sing Perf., 
p. 232, Vril, Kern. 

Kantz and kanizak, p. 69 (c) and footnote 3. 

Karahiyat , not rel. noun, p. 400, footnote 3. 

Karavdn sardy t shops in, p. 439 and foot- 
note 4. 

KarhaWl, form of address, p. 370 and foot- 
note 4 

KardaUy p. 280 (a) (6) ; Past Part, of, used 
by Afghans with comparafciv^es, p. 280 (6), 
Hem. 

kaa i, p. 102 (o) (3); = noble, pp. 

102-3 (c) (3), Rem ; kas u nd-ka8=zh\gh. 
and low, friendless, kam-tar kaa-i, 

p. 103 (c) (3) ; kaa with neg. vorb=no* 
one, p. 104 (d) (1). 

Kash and optative, p. 550 (e). 

Kdshit adj.=of Kdshdn, p. 402, Rem. V. 

Kdfd construction, p. 661 and foot- 

notes 1, 2 and 5. 

Krfy — when and how?, p. 293 (e) and foot- 
note 2. 

Kayf, p. 385 and footnotes. 

Ke^tril, p. 620 (16) and footnote 4. 

Khunayn, fern, of K^an, p. 60 (d). 

shdhf dev, give idea of size, p. 170 (c) | 
(1); khcir, signifying “ass,” in com- 
pounds, p. 171 (2). 

Kliardbdt, kharabatif p. 341, footnote 2. 

KJidk bar sar-am, p. 463 and footnote 4. 

J^ariyyat, p. 40U, footnote 3. 

JKhnrus-i Ldrl, p. 379 and footnote 5. 

musnad, p. 9, footnote 3 ; khatt-i 
shagari or khdUri sarviy p. 36. 

Khayli and bisydr, followed by sing, or pi. 
subs., Mkayli, cannot follow its noun, p. 
160 (d) ; p. 306. 

Khnyr =not should not be used alone, p. 
294 {g) (1) and footnote 3. 

Khirsakf p. 615 and footnote 6. 
oratory, p. 029 (a). 

Khxid, pp. 77-9 (a) ; khud-ha and khudhd- 
yi-man, etc., p. 79, Rem. II ; p. 80 (e) ; 
p. 81, Rem. II. 

JQiudd hdfiz,l kardan, p. 373 and footnote 2. 

JK^turdridan, p. 284, Rem. 

Khurdori and yak khurda, p. 125 {p) (3). 

Ehurdan, in passive sense, p. 285, footnote 
6 

vulg. for Mk'nah ast, p. 90 {h) (1). 
who ?,” how declined, p. 92 (/) ;= 
ay with compar. of adj. or noun, p. 172 
(d) (3) and p. 363 and footnote 1 ;= chundn 
aat ki, p. 179 (v) (3);=so as, (n;) (6) ; = 

“ whether ?,” interr., p. 238, (6) and foot- ' 
note 3 ; ki conj., significations of, p. 349 
(13), etc. ;=‘ saying that, p, 351 and foot- 


note 3 ;=mabdddt p. 365 (24); or usually 
introduces subj., p. 539 (a), Rem. ; = 
when, p. 670 (6), ‘vide’ KI. 

Kiz^^ki “ who ?,” p. 218 (d) and footnote 4. 

Kih, positive for compar., p. 174 (i). 

Ko,i hai=bachcha’hd^ p. 373 and footnote 7. 

Ku and kuah, p. 297 (2) and p. 290, foot- 
note 5. 

Kuchulu and kuchull, p. 398 (e). 

Kuddm or kudamlUf etc., p. 91 (a); used 
in both direct and indirect questions, p. 
91 (a) ; ktch kuddmhlch yak (b) ; ktcddm 
yak-%, mod. (c) ; kuddm, used for acc. pi. 
of ki (c), Rem. ; har kuddm (d) ; used by 
Afghans for Hindustani ko,i “ some one ” 
(e). 

Kuhistdn and kuhsdr, difference between, 
p. 411 and footnote 2. 

Kujd, idiomatic meanings of, p. 297 (3). 

Kujd^l, adj., p. 218 (Sj'arid footnotes land 3. 

Kull, subs., p. 118 (18); classically pre- 
cedes its subs, without izdfat, p. 118 (18) ; 
kull At. subs, and kiilH Pers. subs, (and 
kulli Ar. adj.), p. 160 (w?) (2) and p. 118 
(19), Rem. I. 

Kulla^ and kulUyyai^ai^ p. 307 (5). 

KuUl, Pers. abstract noun and Ar. adj., p. 
118 (19) ; bi-kulll and kulliyyat^n different 
meanings, p. 118 (19), Rem. I’; kullu-kum 
used by Afghans in m.c. (19), Rem. II; 
p. 160 {w) (2). 

Kumdj copper cooking-pot, p. 410 
and footnote 4. 

Kurur, cardinal, p. 184 and footnotes 2 and 
3, and p. 185 (6). 

Kus =drvxm, p. 297, footnote 3. 

Kiishta ahudan not used, p. 286 {d) (3) and 
footnote 6. 

Kush * vide ’ Ku. 

Khwdh, p. 580 (3) ; kh^vdh ma-J^iodh, p. 
311 (14). 

I Khipdbdmdan, p. 248 and footnote 3. 
i J^wdfa, in Mod. Pers., address to Arme- 
nians and Hindus, p. 473 and footnote 
1 ; =r Jew vide under Muld. 

Khwdata bdahid, more polite than mi~ 
khwdhld, p, 460 and footnote 1. 

Khwdatan, pp. 257-61 ; followed by apoco- 
pated Inf., p. 257 (a); by unapocopated 
Inf., p. 258 (6): bi-l^wdhad raft,p. 269, 
Rem. I; Subj. after, p. 259, Rem. II; 
preceded by Inf., Afghan, p. 259 (c) ; 
followed by Subj. (c) ; tr.=to summon, 
desire, love, pp. 269-^0 (d);=to intend, 
p. 260 (e); = requires, p. 260 (/); =it is 
necessary, p. 260 (/) ; =should, p. 261 (g). 

Kii,wi8h, p. 78 (4), p. 79 (c) ; in m.c. a subs, 
only, p. 81 (/). 

J^xplshdwaud, p. 81 (/). 

Ebtplshtaii, applicable to rational beings 
only, in compounds, p. 80 (d) ; p. 81 (g). 


L 

L5, in comp, adj., p. 167 (12); Id-vJbdll 
“careless,” really Ar. verb, p, 167 (12), 
Rem. 
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LdbhaylCi p. 373 and footnote 5. 

Labhe, p. 294 (i) (4) and "footnote 5. 

La-hud, p. 296 (1) and footnote 1. 

L^-hawl<*, etc., p, 633 and footnote 1. 

Lak (for lakh) cai'dinal, p. 184 and footnote 
2, eund p. 186 (6). 

Laibtl or dash=inverted commets. p. 37. 

LaJchJrl^^e, short time, p. 127 (9) and p. 308 
(9). 

L5/a= poppy, p. 394 and footnote 2. 

Lammergeyer, p. 400 and footnote 1. 

Lar or Idr, Turkish pi. , p. 67 (j) and p. 429 
(P)* 

Lassani or verbosity, p. 646 (g). 

Lawh, the tablet, p. 227, footnote 1, and p. 
422, footnote 1. 

Lazim and ^52^m^,=intr., p. 221 and foot- 
note 1, and p. 574 (d) (1) and footnote 8 : 
Idzim dashtan, p. 266 (i) ; lazim ahvdan, 
p. 269, footnote 5. 

Leap Year, p. 207 (o) and footnote I. 

Letters, change of, p. 10 (m) ; of alphabet 
and significations, pp. 11-21; solar and 
lunar, p. 31 ; comparisons if poetry, p. 34. 

Like, equal to, in comparison between 
clauses, p. 179 (v) (3). 

Linga, odd one of pair, etc.,p. 108, foot- 
note 3 ; p. 189 (6). 

Local Clauses, vide under Temporal Clauses. 

Love Songs, p. 635. 

Lunar letters, p. 31. 

Luqmdn, p. 179 (4) and footnote 2. 

Lyric, p. 636. 

M 

Ma, neg., p. 235 (6) (o) (e), Rem. 

Mcdtad, mabada, p. 228 [e) ; p. 365 (24) ; p. 
362 and footnote 1. 

ilfo haqqiy<^, p. 129 (3). 

Md bayn, * vide ’ Miydn. 

Mahlagh and muvdzi, followed by izdfat, p. 
621 (A), Rem. 

Md dam hi, etc., p. 363 (14). 

Mddar, interj., p. 374 and footnote 2. 

Ma^dum, in comp, adj., p. 167 (13). 

Magar, interr., p. 238 (a); p. 298 (8) and 
- 299 (ib) (1 ), p. 343 (5) ; p. 345 (9) and foot- 
note 2. Vide Ayd. 

Maggots and nightingales, p. 276, foot- 
note 1. 

Md-hd “ we.” p. 70 (e). 

Ma*hdid, p. 365 (21). 

Mahalla yi Mkdmuahdn and shahr i khdmu- 
shdn, p. 435 and footnote 2. 

Mcdjhdh, and mdhhuha, p. 169 (u). 

MaijkZ, p. 310 (6);=6ardy, p. 311; p. 338, 
footnote 2; p. 361 (12) footnote 4. 

Majdz-i mahall hi-iami p. 667 (h) and 
footnote 3. 

Majdz-i muraal, p. 631 (e). 

Majhul sounds, p. 23. 

Majmu* =:iaml* , p. 116 (11). 

Majnun, p. 179 (4) and footnote 6. 

Majrur * vide ’ J arr, 

Mdl, absolute gen., p. 36 (4) ; in m.o. used 
for “raine, thine, etc.,” p. 77 (g). 

Malfupl letters, p. 9 (h). 


Malla, gana, gharib-gaz, p. 273, footnote 6. 

Mamduda {alif), pp. 20-1. 

Manguftia letters, p. 9 (h), 

Mardaka, p. 370 and footnote 1. 

Maarurl letters, p. 9 (/i). 

Man, let pers. pron. ; man rd vulg. and 
matiri rd correct, p. 63, footnote 3, and 
p. 140(2/); nianand izdfat, pp. 70-1 (/), 
Rem. I ; man-i banda ov man banda, p. 
620 (g) and footnote 3; man u tu, com- 
mon in poetry, p. 71. Rem. II; voo. of 
man as a possess, pron., p. 76 (b), Rem. 

Mdnd, must be followed by ki, p. 295, 
Rem. I. 

Mdnand, p. 166 (r), Rem. ; =like, in comp, 
adjs., p. 168 (16). 

Mdndan, tr.. Afghan idiom, p. 262 (/) ; 
ham mdnda bud iov^kam mdnd. m.c. ,p. 
262 (/) (4), and footnote *1. Vide also 
Mdniatan. 

Mdniatan and mdndan, amongst Afghans, 
tr., =to place, p. 242 and footnote 1. 

Md qabl and ma ba^d, p. 21. 

Maqbul and maqbula, p. 168 (7). 

Maqsura (alif) as used by Indians, p. 10 
(/), Rem. II ; p. 20 and footnote 3. 

Maqula, p. 663 (6). 

Mar, particle, p. 67 (c) ; before dative, 
p. 299 (2) and footnote 6; p. 322 (6) ; 
p. 455 (12). 

Mardaka, p. 370, footnote 1. 

Mardaku, p. 398 (e). 

Mardum, pi., also mardumdn, p. 466 (6) and 
footnote 3, 

Mardumiyyat, p. 400, footnotes. 

Marhabd, p. 369, footnote 1. 
j Marhilm, in m.c. precedes its subs, with an 
izdfat, p. 436 (e) and p. 151 (q). 

Maraiya, p. 635. 

Marvazl and Marghazi, p. 402, Rem. V. 

Mast and dual, once Past Parts., p. 166 (r) 

( 0 ). 

Md ahd^ Allah, p. 369 and footnote 2. 

Maah*al Ar.. and maah^ala Pers., p. 410 
and footnote 1. 

Maahjiadi, pilgrim, p. 300, footnote 1; 
p. 370 and footnote 4. 

Maahhula, dimin. of maahk, p. 398 (g). 

Ma^ahuq and ma'shuqa, p. 159 (tt). 

Maanavl, p. 635. 

Maudlin or sentimental in style, p. 632 (/) 
and footnote 3. 

Mawaul, kdf-i mawaul, kdf-i aila, aila, 
p. 669 (4) ; rdji* or p. 669i 

Mazanna, p. 299 (A;) and footnote 3. 

Mazdq, p. 633 (1). 

M.C. = Modern Colloquial. 

Meaningless Appositive, p. 615 (a) and 
p. 622 (a) ; p. 623 (o) and Rems. I and II. 

Measures of length, p. 213 ; t<MU, Afghan, = 
inch, p. 214 (b) and footnote 2; — 
“square,” p, 214 (d); Ar. measures, 
Appen. E. 

Metaphor, briefer than lit. statement, 
p. 650 (m) ; false, p. 666 (g) (1). 

Metre, p. 634 (m). 

ilf i =s ^omi, q.v. 

Mih, positive for compar., p. 174 {i). 
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Million, how expressed, p. 184 (6). 

Milyun or milyUriy French, = 1,000,000, 
p. 184. 

Mine, thine, etc., pp. 76-7 (/) ; in m.c. ex- 
pressed by malriy p. 77 (/). 

Min ha*dy p. 360 (6). 

Minnat mt-ddram, etc., p. 310 (3). 

Mir ‘ vide * Amin. 

Mlrzdy p. 437 and footnote 3. 

Misfortune, attributed to the revolution of 
the sky, p. 238, footnote 4 ; good to 
Allah, ditto, 

Misl'i ham, p. 82 (i). 

Misrelated Participle, p. 631 (n) to 532. 

Miydn, may take place of hayn, but not 
always vice verad, p. 503 (d) and footnote 
4, and p. 504 footnote 2. 

Modal Clauses, vide under Temporal. 

Money, various coins current, p. 212 {a) (b) 
(c) (d) ; how sent by post, p. 213 (c). 

Month, first and last of, p. 193 (h). 

Months, Syrian, pp. 208-9 ; Yazd-gardi, 
p. 209 (6). 

More, how expressed, p. 175 (6). 

Muhdlagha, p. 630 (c) and footnote 2. 

MuhtadW', = subject, p. 636 (n). 

Muchal, T., cycle of Turki year,=:Pers 
duvazdah sdl-i turki, p. 204 (c), 

Muddm, p. 316 and footnote 2. 

Muqhul, p. 639 and footnote 4. 

Muhdl’i mumkin, vulg., p. 161 (y). 

Muhammad and Umar Year, p. 200 and 
footnote 1. 

Muhtamal^ 'z-ziddayn, p. 632 (;) and foot- 
note 4. 

Mujama letters, p. 9 {h). 

Mujtahids, right to see women unveiled, 
p 292, footnote 3. 

Mul^affafdt, p. 38. 

MulcJitamr, = brief, p. 644 (a) and footnote 

a. 

Mula or Mkxvdja = Jew, p. 380 (18) and foot- 
note 3. 

Multiplicative numerals, p. 197. 

Mumiyd^i, p. 657 and footnote 1. 

Mumayyaz , ‘ vide ’ Tamiz. 

Mundjdt-i manznma, p. 635. 

Muqaddam = antecedent, p. 560 (4). 

Murajjaz, p. 637 (o). 

Muraasa* , prose, p. 637 (o) and footnotes. 

Muryh, =hen, p. 379 (16) and footnote 5; 
murah-i dawlat, p. 400 and footnote 7. 

Mmallasa letters, p. 10 (i). 

Muaanndt letters, p. 10 (i). 

Musajja'^ or muqaffg, prose, p. 637 (o). 

Mvah-i kur, = bat (not mole), p. 173, foot- 
note 1. 

Mushkil and ishkdl, p. 159 (t;) (1) ; mushhil 
=hardly, p. 300 (5). 

MmhkuLa, p. 398 {g). 

Music and dancing, waving the arms in, 
p. 607 and footnote 4; forbidden, p. 662, 
footnote 1. 

Muaiafi and Muatafavi, p. 402, Rem. V. 

Must have, ^hdyad with Fut. Perf., p. 271 
(p ) ; p. 233 (c) (6). 

Mutarddif, p. 646 and footnote 2. 

Mutawdzi, of prose, p. 637 (o). 


Muiawwaly = diffuse, p. 644 (a) and foot- 
note 6. 

Muvazi * vide ’ Mahlagh. 

Muyaasar, prop. = facilitated, p. 174 (i) (1) 
and footnote 1. 

Muwahl^ada letters, p. 10 (i). 


N 

N, nasal, none in Persian; in Ar. occurs 
before certain letters, p, 18 and footnotes. 

Nd‘, and na-, p. 165 (10) and p. 166 (10); 
preferred to ma, m.c., p. 231, III, c and 
footnote 1 ; na in compounds, p. 231 (g ) ; 
na, p. 235 (a) {d) (e) (/) ; with hay ad, 
position of, p. 231 (^) ; na and not no 
used with a part, that is an adj., p. 235, 
footnote 4; na for ‘‘no,” vulg., naMkctyr 
polite, p. 294 (g) (1); no and andar, 

I p. 322 and footnote 5; p. 343 and foot- 

I note 1 ; p. 347 footnote 4 ; na and na in 

neg. parts, p. 631 (1). 

Ndbdt — sugar-candy, p. 377 and footnote 
4. 

Nab^a, p. 127 (10), Rem. 

Nafar, p. 187 {g) and p. 189, Rem. II. 

Nafi^ ~ adv. , p. 289. 

Nd-ghd/il, m.c. for ghafiat^^^, p. 166 (10), 
Rem. I. 

NdHb, pi. only used in m.c., p. 468 (e) and 
footnote 6. 

Nd Mkuahi, m.c. =-• sickness, p. 385 and foot- 
note 2. 

Namdz-i pishin, namdz-i dlgar, Afghan, 

p. 206. 

Namudan, p. 280 (c). 

Nana and nana jdn, p. 374 and footnote 3. 

Narl, = he-goat, ‘ vide ’ Chapish. 

I Narration, direct and indirect, p. 562 (a) 
i to p. 570. 

I Nasal n, ‘ vide ’ N. 

NasJdk and Kufi, handwritings, p. 35. 

Naar, p. 634 (m). 

Naatadiq, p. 36. 

Nauha, p. 635. 

Na'uz^* hilldh, p. 293 (/) (1) and footnote 6 

NawaMktan, p. 245 (3) and footnote 4. 

Naw-Ruz, p. 205 (e) ; p. 393 (h). 

Nay, p. 292 (d) (1) and footnote 4; nay nay 
•rzbalki, p. 355 and footnote 2. 

Nazakai, Pers. word on Ar. measure, p. 404, 
Rem. I. 

Nazd, used for persons only, p. 333 (o). 

Nazdik, p. 332 (9). 

Ndzm-i zarifdna, p. 635. 

Necessary, expressed by Mitipastan, Afghan, 
p. 260 (/) ; paraphrase for, p. 273, Rem. 

Negatives, p. 235 (a) to {i) ; kam and an^k 
as negs. , p. 236 (i); ad vs. of negation, 
p. 292 (d ) ; polite form of neg., p. 294 (g) 
(2) ; neg. subj. after verb of prohibition, 
p. 497 (t) ; after id, p. 600 (e) and foot- 
note 6; neg. participles, p. 531 (11). 

Neither — nor, p. 498 (6) (6) and Rem ; 
neither and either, distrib. pronouns, 
concord of, p. 699 (/) ; neither of two, 
p. 108 (/). 
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Never, emphatic denial, how expressed, 
p. 293 (/) ; too many negatives a source of 
error, p. 663 (e). Vide Ever. 

Nightingale, p. 276, footnote 1 ; p. 351, foot- 
note 4. Vide also under Rlza-mip^nl. 
Nihayat^ *l-amr, p. 366 (22). 

Nik and niku^ rare in m.c. , p. 162 (6) (1), 
Rem. I ; nik and had precede their subs., 
p. 149 (6). 

Nim, nlma, p. 194 (o) and footnote 2, and 
p. 195 (e) (d) ; nhn-shah and nima, p. 313 
and footnote 2 ; nimrl roz, Afghan, p. 206, 
footnote 3. 

JVa/»/ and w5w, p. 194 (a) and footnote 2 and 
p. 195 (e) (d). 

Niz, incorrectly used as a correlative of 
agarchi, p. 556 (5) ; niz and ham, differ- 
ence between, p. 339, Rem. 

Nizd, not adv., prep, only, p. 303, footnote 
2. 

NaHb and navvab, p. 65 (c), Rem. 

* No matter how — ’ or * however,’ how ren- 

dered, p. 557 (c). 

Nominal verbs, p. 275 (e) and p. 274, foot- 
note 2. 

Nominative case, pp. 445-6 ; used abso- 
lutely, p. 445; subj. of passive verb, in 
Urdu and Indian Persian sometimes put 
in the accusative, p, 446. 

* No sooner — than,’ p. 501 (h) and footnote 

3. 

Not only, vide only. 

Noun, common, collective, generic, con- 
crete, abstract, p. 66, Rem. II ; primitive 
and derived, def. and indef., p. 56, Rem. 
II; Pers. noun of instrument usually a 
compound, p. 428, Rem. II ; Nouns of 
Multitude, concord of, pp. 464-476 and 
p. 586 (e) ; take sing, or pi. verb, pi. after 
ya of unity, p. 464 (a) ; mardum, pi., p. 465 
(b) ; dufihman, sing, (c) ; generic nouns 
denoting rational beings or preferably, 
pi. id) (1); unqualified by adj. are 
usually sing., p. 466 (d) (2) ; pi. for sing. 
Eng., p. 469 (g); Collectives, when pi., 
p. 470 (k) ; noun used fig. may be sing, 
with pi. meaning (n) ; noun repeated in 
pi. as a superlative, p. 476 (2); noun 
should be repeated in comparisons, 
p. 491 (d) ; but not so in superlatives 
(e) ; sing, in Pers. before the inconsistent 
qualities, pi. in Eng., p. 493 (/) ; to be 
repeated after each adj., p. 494 (f) ; con- 
cord of collectives, p. 586 (e) ; Noun of 
Agency in -anda, ‘ vide’ under Agency; 
Noun of Possibility or Futube Pabt., 
p. 535 ; Genebic Nouns vide under 
Generic. Vide also Number of Nouns. 
Number, a number repeated has a distri- 
butive, continuative or intensive sense, 
p. 623 (b) ; when repeated in Afghan, but 
not in mod. Persian, p. 627 (32) and 
footnote 4. 

Numbers, Approximate, p. 199. 

Number of Nouns, nouns of multitude take 
sing, or pi. verb, pi. after yd of unity, 
p. 464 (a) ; mardum, p. 466 (b) ; duehman 
sing, (c) ; generic nouns devoting ra- 


tional beings preferably pi. (d) (1); un- 
qualified by adj. are usually sing., p. 46fi 
(d) (2); pi. gives prominence, p. 467 (e) ; 
wheat, butter, etc., pi. or sing., p. 46fi 
(/); pi. for Eng. sing., p. 469 (g^) ; after 
‘pair* and card. no. in sing, (h) ; subs, 
of compounded verb is sing, (i) ; pi. for 
dual (/) ; collectives, when pi., p. 470 
(k) ; qiam and aqsdm with sing, and pi. 
(Z) (m) ; noun used fig. may be sing, with 
pi. meaning, (n) ; pi. of ahutur-bachcha, 
etc. , p. 476 (w ) ; sing, and pi. nouns with 
Imperf. and Pret. {x) ; hamvn qadr and 
hamln qadrdia {y); subs, repeated in pi. 
as a superlative, p. 476 (2) ; sing, in Pers. 
before two inconsistent qualities, pi. in 
Eng., p. 493 (;). Vide also under Nouns. 

Number of Words and Arts of Abbreviation, 
pp. 644-62; three forms of diffuseness, 
p. 644 (6); Tautology, Pleonasm, Redun- 
dancy, Circumlocution, p. 645 (5) ; justi- 
fiable * Tautology ’ (c) ; dual tautological 
expressions (d) (1) (2); refrain of song, 
p. 646 (3) ; emotion expressed by repeti- 
tion (e) ; circumlocution, examples, eu- 
phemism, is used In tafalr (f) i verbosity 
(<7) ; prolixity (h) ; Sources of Bbevity ; 
selection of aptest words, use of Figures, 
p. 647 {i) and footnotes 1 and 2; Me- 
thods of Abbreviation, one predicate 
for several subjects, etc. (i) ; employ- 
ment of participles, (/) (1); parts, as 
equivalents of relative clauses, p. 648 
(2); equivs. of phrases (3); “being” 
omitted, p. 649 (3); omission of verb, 
p. (k) ; Ellipses (Z) ; Metaphor briefer 
than lit. statement, p. 650 (m) ; gen. terms 
briefer than particular, p. 651 (w) and 
footnote 1 ; phrase expressed by one 
word ( 0 ); a statement briefly implied, 
(p); conj lines, omitted, (9); Impera. for 

“if ” (r) ; Apposition is brief, p. 652 

(«) ; parenthesis, p. 652 (t) ; Clearness 
the first consideration. Rem. 

Numerals, pp. 182-203; Cardinals, p. 182 
(a) ; Ar. numerals I to 10 (and ordinals 
up to 20), p. 184; system ceases at 
500,0 0; one million, (b) ; kanlr and lak, 
p. 186 (6) ; constr. of noun with card. (<0 : 
Ar. pL with card., p. 786 (c) and footnote 
1 ; as predicate (e) ; noun in pi. after 
aadrhd, , etc. , (e); no rd (/) ; after hard, 
harai, etc., (/); qualifying or determin- 
ing words used with numerals, p. 187 (g) : 
yd of unity and cardinal, p. 189, Rem. 
II ; juft, zauj, linga, darzhan, p. 189 {h) ; 
du char ahudan (/) ; aad-hd, hazdrdd {k ) ; 
aadhd-yi mardum (Af.), p. 190 (A;); year 
expressed by card, (m ) ; things commonly 
accompanied by nos., p. 190, footnote 1 ; 
Ordinals, p. 191 : Ar. ordinals up to 20, 
p. 184 ; formative suff. added to last only, 
p. 191 (6) ; suffix in -m added, (c) ; card, 
for ord. in poetry, (c), Rem.; may be 
made by adding dlgar, p. 193 (/); Frac- 
tions, Pers., how formed, p. 194 (a); 
for f , Ar, frao. to be used, Rem. I ; 
airyak not used, Rem. 11 ; nim and niaj. 
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p. 194, footnote 2; Ar. fractions in speak- 
ing, p. 195 (6) ; duals and pis, rarely used 

(b) ; minus Rem.; per cent., p. 196 

(c) ; Decimals, p. 196 (/) ; other methods 
of expressing fractions {g)\ Advebbial, 
Numerals, p. 196; Multiplicative, 
p. 197 ; Ar. seldom used (6) and (a) ; Dis- 
tributives, p. 198; yaganyagan, p. 198 
(1) and footnote 2; Recubring, p. 198; 
Approximate, p. 199; numeral prefixed 
to noun forms comp, adj., p. 168 (17) and 
Rem. 

Numerical Adjectives, pp. 199-200 ; formed 
by silent (h), § 55 (a), p. 199; Story 
Tellers idioms (h ) ; obs. idioms from 
Tuzuk-i Jdhangiri^ (6); Ar. num. adjs. , 
p. 200 (c). 

Numerical Figures, p. 33. 

Nufiri munfaHl^ p. 343, footnote 1. 

Nuqra^i^ etc., how written, p. 400. 

Nuvvab, p. 458 (c) and footnote 6. 


O 

Objective genitive, p. 448. 

Obscurity, = ghamazat^ p. 631 {d ) ; p. 654 
(6) (1) to (4) ; great length or brevity 
causes it, p. 659 (6). Vide Ambiguity 
and Incoherence. 

‘ Odd,’ or more, p. 198 (3). 

Odes, p. 635. 

Omens, p. 392 (c). 

On = immediately after, = p. 504 {g). 

Once again, p. 197 (c). 

Only, jjosition in sentence, p. 496 and foot- 
note 1. 

Onomatopy, p. 633 (A;). 

Optative mood, p. 233 (/) ; clauses, 550 (e); 
is form of condit. clause, introduced by 
kaah chi hudi, etc., p. 550 (e) and foot- 
notes 3 to 5 ; Opt. and Past Opt., repre- 
sented by same tense, p. 551 (c), Rem. ; 
in Mod. Pers., both can be represented 
by the Aor. or the Imperf.. and the Past 
Opt. by the Plup. also, p. 551 (/). 

Or, p. 342 (4). 

Order of Words, and Errors in, pp. 604-13 ; 
formal order, p. 604 (a) ; dat. follows the 
acc. (6) ; words donoting time placed 
first (c) ; when complement is a sentence, 
it comes last (d) ; when obj. is qualified 
by a rel. clause it can precede (e) ; more 
than one verb at end of sentence, p. 605 
(/) ; Irapera. can begin clause (/) ; in ni.c. 
a few verbs precede their dat. {g) ; posi- 
tion of first portion of comp, or pot. verb 
{h) ; Inversion (i) ; exam, of, pp. 605-7 ; 
avoid crowding circumstances together, 
p 607 (/) ; circumstances should not be 
placed between two capital members (k) ; 
corresponding order to be assigned to cir- 
cumstances (^) ; examples of collocation, 
pp. 608 (m) (n), 613 ; adjs. and phrases in 
appos. may follow the verb, p. 615 (2). 

Ordinals, pp. 191-3. 

Orthography and Orthoepy, p. 1. 

Oxymoron, p. 631 (e) and foqtnoto 7. 


P 

Pacha, leg of cattle only, in m.c., p. 309, 
footnote 3. 

Padshahat, Indian, on Ar. measure, p. 404, 
Rem. I. 

Pah, inter j., p. 369. 

Pair, noun in sing, after, p. 469 (6). 

PaAr and fa/, p. 161 (2). 

Palindromes, letters that are, p. 9 (h) and 
footnote. 

Paluda and faluda; p. 243, footnote 4. 

Paltidan and paUdan, amongst Afghans = 
to search, p. 243, footnote 4. 

Panja-yi duzdlda, or J^amsa'yi mustariqa, 
p. 206 (a) and footnote 7 ; names of, p. 
209 (6) (1). 

Paradise, four grades of, p. 180 (w) and 
footnote 1 ; p. 190, footnote 1. 

Paragraphs and chapters, p. 613, Rom. 
III. 

Pdra^l, subs., p. 125 (p) (2). 

Parddkhtan, p. 244, Rem. and footnote 6. 

Parenthesis, p. 652 (t) and footnote 2. 

Par i kuh'i, p. 127 (12). 

Participles, Past, p. 527 (m) (1) to (n),p. 531 ; 
used conjunctively, final n considered 
a copulative conj., p. 527 (m) (1); re- 
dundant vav with, p. 528 : can take place 
of adv. (2) and footnote 3; of subs., 
p. 5.9 (3) and footnotes 1 and 4; of a 
clause (4) ; of an adj. (5); as pass, part., 
p. 530 (6) ; used for pres. part, in Eng. , 
p. 530 (7); and in Pers., with slight 
change of meaning (8) ; indicates state 
(9) ; of certain trans. vbs. is used pas- 
sively, p. 531 (10); neg. formed with na-, 
with na (11); as a means of condensa- 
tion, p. 531 (n) ; ‘ misrelated,’ p. 531 

(n) to 532 ; p. 156 (r) (4) ; Ar. fem. Past 
Part., p. 51 ((/) ; Perf. Part, prefixed to 
huda as^ = “mu8t” in Af. Pers., p. 906 
(48; and footnote 1 ; Part. Pres., p. 532 

(o) ; part, in -an not much used, always 
for contin. action, p. 532 (o) to 533; 
contin. tense may be formed by it, p. 
533; p. 156 (r) (1) and (3); Verbal 
Adjec. in -a, p. 54, Rem. ; Adverbial 
Part., p. 528 (2) and footnote 3; vide 
above: Participle Future, p. 535 (r), 
how formed used in pi. (r) and footnote 
2 . 

Paronomasia, p. 655 (6) (2) : p. 628 (/) and 
footnote 1. Vide also Tajnis. 

Parsis, Indian, how divided, p. 401, foot- 
note 3. 

Pas for va, p. 578 (2). 

Pashm adan ^ so-and-so, such and such, 
p. 107 (2). 

Pas mdnda and ^aqab manda, p. 129, Rem. 
II. 

Passive Voice, pp. 285-88 ; methods of ex- 
pressing, p. 285 (6) ; not every verb ad- 
mits of a Passive, p. 286 (c) ; ex. of gram, 
pass., p. 286 {d) ; trans. Inf. used for 
pass., p. 286 (3); pass, to express possi- 
bility for impossibility, p. 286 (4); pass, 
expressed by Ar. Past Part., p. 287 (e) ; by 
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3rd pers. pi. of trans. {/) ; pass, of neut. 
verb to express impossibility, App. B, p. 
891 and footnote 2. 

Past Tense, vide Preterite ; Eng. Past Indie, 
expressed by Pers. Aor. , p. 639 (c) ; Past 
Habitual, for mere supposition, p. 547 
and footnote 3 ; for future but impossible 
suppositions, p. 647 and footnote 4; 
Past Potential vide Habitual; Past 
SuBJ. and Past Presumptive, p. 531 (/)'; 
Contin. Past Subj., p 623. 

Pathos, p. 622 (gr) and footnote 3. 

Faya = thunder, vulg., p. 274, footnote 1. 

Per, p. 322 (11) and footnote 9. 

Per cent., p. 1' 6 (e). 

Perfect Tense, old form of 2nd pers. sing., 
p 232, VIII Rem.; contin. Perf., p. 232 
(c) (1) ; Perf. tense, pp. 523 (fc)-7 ; its use 
in Eng. (k) (1) ; expressed by Pers. Pret., 
pp. 52.i {k)-4: ; Pers. Perf. indicates that 
an act is past but its effects continue, 
p. 524 ; indicates time indef . and anterior 
to Pret., p. 524; indicates as recently 
finished if time is indefinite, p. 525 ( 1 ) ; h 
dropped in 3 rd pers. sing., ( 2 ); ast 
omitted (3) ; subs, verb of other persons 
omitted in certain sentences (3) ; some 
emphatic statements, p. 526; oxs. illus- 
trating Pret., Perf., and Plup., p. 527 U) ; 
Contin. Perf., p. 536 (t) and Rem.; 
Perf. Progressive, how expressed, p. 
613 ( 8 ); Perf. Subj., p. 542 (/). 

Periphrasis, p. 646 {/) and footnote 3. 

Permit, pp. 261-2. ' 

Persian, dialects of, p. 636 (p) ; prose i 
works, p. 639; Mod. Pers. simpler, but 
lax (r) ; rhetorical style, p. 642 (t) ; styles 
to be compared, p. 644 (u). 

Perspicuity, p. 631 (d). 

Pidar’Sag, p. 387 and footnote 5. 

Pig in stables, p. 393 and footnote 1 . 

Pilar-sal, vulg. for pirar-sal, p. 314, foot- 
note 1 . 

Pir and Plra, p. 156 (s) (1); pira, fem., p. 
547 and footnote 6 . 

Plr-sal, Afghan, p. 151 {g). 

Pisar, as dimin., p. 397 (c) ; pisar-hazzaz = 
yoimg cloth merchant, p. 441 and foot- 
note 3: piaar farangl, p. 442 (5): piaaru, 
vulg., p. 5 {1) and p. 95, Rem. IT. 

Ptalifp 331 ( 6 ); plah-i man of place, and 
piah az man of time, p. 303 and footnote 
3 ; plah-i man Af. = m.c nazd-i man, 
p 86 , footnote 3; piah, a compar.,p. 175 
(5); piah kardan = to set a door ajar, 
p. 336, footnote 4; piah az an ki, followed 
by Pres. Subj. even when referring to 
past time, p. 502 (i). 

PiataH, p. 400 and footnote 5. 

Pithy, p. 644 and footnote 5. 

Please, ‘vide’ Bi-farmayld. 

Pleonasm, p. 645 and footnote 1. I 

Pluperfect, pp. 526 (Z)-7 ; indicates time | 
anterior to Pret.,, used in Condit. sen- 
tences, after kaahki, Eng. Plup. ex- 
pressed by Pers. Pret., p. 526 (1): exs, 
illustrating Pret., Perfi, and Plup. (/); 
Old Condit. Plup., p. 527, Rem. ; Contin. 


Plup. not used, p. 638 (u) and p. 232 (c) 
(2) and footnote 3 ; a little used form of 
Plup., p. 232, IX, Rem. 

Ploce, p. 655 and footnote I , and p 668 (^) 
( 1 ) and footnote I . 

Plural, formation of, in Class. Pers., pp. 
68-64 ; of nouns ending in d or u, p. 69 

(c) ; of words ending in silent (k), p. 69 

(d) (e) ; in aspirated h, p. 60 (e), Rem.; 
Ar. words take Pers. pi., p. 60 (/) ; br. 
Ar. pis. (/) ; reg fem. Ar. pi. (g) ; used for 
neu. nouns, p. 61 (g) ; pi. of pis. , {h) ; bar- 
barous form, p. 62 (i ) ; Pers. words with 
Ar. br. pi. (/) ; Ar. fem. pi. added to 
some Pers. words {k) ; br. pi. and bar- 
barous pi. may have different meanings, 
p. 63, Rem. ; reg. Ar. masc pi. {1 ) ; in 
Mod. Pers., p. 64; a few br. pis. used 
in m.c. even by the vulgar, p. 65 (c) ; in- 
correctly used as sings., p. 1 (c),Rem. ; 
fom., Ar. pis. used in m.c. (d) ; Pers. 
words with imitation, Ar. fem. pi. (d) ; 
pis. of pis. used in m.c., p. 66 (e) ; reg. 
masc. Ar. pi. in speaking (h) ; br. pi. 
treated as sing., Pers. pi. added, p. 469 
footnote 1 ; pi. used for respect, p. 472 
(p) ; to give prominence to a word, p. 
467 (e); used for sing, to avoid a pointed 
allusion, p. 473 ( 7 ); Eng. pi. trans. by 
Pers. sing., p. 473 (r) : pi. after cardinal 
(a); with several nouns, pi. termination 
added to last, p. 474 (v); pi. of ahutur- 
bachcha, etc., p. 475 (w) ; with Pret. or 
Tmperf. , difference (.r); hamln qadr and 
hamin qadr-ha (y ) ; royal pi., p. 476, foot- 
note 2 : subs, repeated in pi. to indicate 
superlative (z) ; pi. dama^ “bloods” for 
excess, p. 350 and footnote 1 ; pi. used in 
Qur^an when Allah speaks, p. 288 (A) 
and footnote 3 ; the Fates as a possible 
pi. subject, footnote 4. 

Poetry, p. 634 (m). 

Polysyndeton, p. 651 {q) and footnote 3. 

Posh posh, p. 371 and footnote 3, and p. 372 
and footnote 3. 

Possession, expressed by dat. , p. 77 {g), 
Rem. ; by mdl, ‘ vide ’ under Mine. 

Possible, expressed by ahudan, p 248 (6) ; 
as quickly as possible, p. 627 (23) and 
footnote I. 

Potential, Past tense, vide Habitual. 

Prayer, times of, p. 206 (d). 

Precative, clas-s., p. 231, Rem. ; p.«233 (/). 

Precision, lack of, p. 658 (a). 

Predicate p. 636 (n). 

Predicative Clauses, pp. 562-70; in class. 
Pers., the statement that completes the 
predicate is indirect nom., p. 562 (a); 
but in Mod. Pers. in indirect (6) ; after 
verbs of commanding, for bidding, etc., 
indirect preferred (c); exs. of direct, p. 
664 (d); m.c. exs. of indirect, p. 565 (e) ; 
same sentence may be rendered by direct 
or indirect and have different meanings, 
exs., p. 666 (/) and p. 667; the 2 con- 
structions may account for the differ- 
ence in tenses in $iome subor. clauses, 
i p. 667, Rem. II; exs. of other Pred. 
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clauses, p. 568 (gr) to p 570; Pred. 
clauses changed from Condit., p. 561 (g). 

Prepositions, pp. 322-38; noun preceded 
and followed by a prep., p. 322 (c) ; prep, 
added for emphasis, p. 323 (c) (2); 2 
preps., or prep, and adv., joined (d); 
andar=dar, p. 324 (gr); exs. of simple 
preps, {h ) ; Particles of exception, p, 330 
( I ) , Rem. ; may be used adverbially (/ ) ; 
words that may be preceded by simple 
preps., p. 331 (2); the subs, that take 
the place of preps, in m.c., p. 332 (n) ; 
o-vs. of common preps., p. 333 (o); nazd^ 
used for pers. only ; some preps, in- 
terchangeable, p. 338 (20); compar. and ; 
sup. suffixes added to, p. 176 (o) (2); j 
preps, syntax, pp. 502-5; may be ex- I 
pressed by izafat^ p. 502 (a) ; repeated I 
and not repeated (5) ; among and amidst ! 
(d): between and betwixt (e) ; govern- ! 
ment of, p. 600, vide under Government, j 
Vide also Piah, Ba'-d. } 

Present Tense, dramat. pres., p. 299 (2) 
and footnote 4 ; pres, tense, p. 510 (c) ; in 
class. Pers. chiefly used for Def. or 
Contin. Pres., rarely for Put., p. 511 (c); 
in Mod. Pers. as a Pres. Def. or Indef. id) 
(1), as Fut. (d) (2) ; in Pot. sense, p. 512 
(3) ; in quoting (4) ; in dram, narration 
(5) ; inconsistent to change time from 
Pres, to Past (5) ; u^^ed in Persia for Eng. 
Past, p. 513 (6); for propositions that 
are always true or false (7); for Eng. 
Perf. (8) ; dramatically used for Fut., 
Rem. I; Contin. Pres., Rem. II; ‘*I do 
not and will not” and “is and always 
has,” how expressed, p. 526 {k). 

Presumptive Past, vide Fut. 

Preterite Perfect, Past Definite, pp. 515-7; 
used in narrating events that closely fol- 
low each other, hi- prefixed, exs., p. 615 
(g) ; expresses action just completed, used 
for Ptes. Subj., as an uncertain Future, in 
class. Pers. after verbs of ordering, p. 576 
and footnotes 1 to 6; refers to a definite 
point of time and Prof, to Indef., p 517 ; 
like the Imperf. is used for the Pres., p. 
517 and footnotes 2 and 3 ; used for Eng. 
Plup., p. 626 (1); exs. illustrating Pret., 
Perf., and Plup., p. 527 (1) ; takes place 
of Eng. Inf., p. 530, footnote 3 ; used for 
Aor. and Pres, in conditions, p. 251, foot- 
note 1; used for Pres. Subj., p. 539 (6), 
Rem. and p. 543 (2) ; in conditions, p. 
555 (e) ; Pret. and Imperf. with sing, and 
pi. noun, p. 475 (a?) ; class. Pret. forms of 
3rd pers. sing., as gu/ta,p. 231 , footnote 2. 

Prose, p. 634 (m) ; three kinds, p. 637 (o) 

8; impassioned Eng. pro.se has rhythm, 
etc., Rem., Prosody, accent and quan- 
tity, in Eng. and Ar., p. 635 and foot- 
note 1. 

Pros to aemainomenorit p. 661 and footnotes 
1 , 2 and 5 . 

Protasis, understood, p. 548 (c) (l),Rem. ; 
Plup. for Imperf., p. 549 (d). 

Pronouns, Personal, p. 68; ma vulg. for 
man (a) ; voc. of tu (a) ; ay 5n hi (a) ; 

59 


man ra (vulg.) and man-l r5, footnote 3 ; 
with preps., p. 69 (a) ; for 3rd pers., the 
demons, sometimes used, p. 69 (6); u 
used for an (6) ; handa mukhlia. kamlna, 
{b) ; vide also Aqall, Du*a-gu^ Da*l, Haqu ; 
3rd pers. pi., polite forms, p. 70 (d) (e) 
(/) ; Syntax of, p. 476; pi. of ahema (e); 
Affixed Pronouns, p. 71 ; -ash and 
•ahan for animates, and inanimates, p. 

71 (a) (2); how enunciated, p. 72 (3); 
after final -i (4) ; after alif-i maqeura (6) ; 
vowel poetically omitted (5), Rem.; 
after final hamzah (6) ; after silent h, p. 

72 (6) and p. 73 (/) ; joined to conj. hi 
(6), Rem.; after -5 or -?7 (c) ; exs. (d) ; 
pi. affixed prons. not much used in class. 
Pers., p. 73 (c) ; not followed by ro, p. 
74, Rem. II ; ambiguity of, p. 74 (g^) ; in 
m.c. affixed to some preps. , p. 75 {h ) ; 
not affixed to har^ ,65, hi, td, juz^ zabaVi 
etc. {li ) ; when possess. , how named (h) ; 
some mod. vulgarisms (i) ; may take 
the place of reflexives (/) ; joined to qual. 
adj. and not to noun, p. 152 (/) ; affixed 
take the place of the dat. in r5, p. 450 
(8) ; rd omitted after noun in class. Pers., 
p. 457 (18); ra omitted when the pron. 
is the obj., p. 458 (21) ; Possessive Pro- 
nouns, p. 76; affixed prons as posses- 
sives, p. 75 (a) ; followed by ra (a) ; 
classically rd used only after 3rd pers., 
footnote 2; ca.ses formed by preps., p. 76 
(a); suffixed to last of a series of nouns, 
(a), Rom. ; expressed by pers. prons. (6); 
sep. pron. in acc. requires rd {b) ; dat. 
formed by ra or hi- (b) ; sep. prons. come 
last (6), Rem.; voc. of man (6), Rem. ; 
sep. pron. with az = possession (d) ; 
reflex, pron = possession (e) ; demons, 
pron. = “mine, thine,” etc., (/) ; mdlri 
7nan, etc. = mine, etc., p. 77 (g) ; pos- 
session expressed by the dat. (gr), Rem.; 
poi^s. preceding its noun, p. 612 (10) and 
footnote 2. Reflexive and Recipro- 
cal Pronouns, p. 77 (a); refer to subj. 
(a) ; Mkud for animate or inanimate nouns 
(a) ( 1 ) ; Mkud or Miipish but not khwiah- 
tan with immaterial things, p. 78 (4) ; 
khud common in compounds, p. 79 (a), 
Rem. 1; khud-hd [pi., (a), Rem. II; 
khudhdman. etc., ditto; hi-najsi-h^ (6); 
khwwh for khud (c) ; kh'ipishtan, poss. 
and reflex., unlike khwish can stand 
alone, occurs in compounds, used for 
rational beings only, p. 80 (d) ; in m.c. 
is a subs, only, p. 81 (/) ; in Mod. Pers. 
can be expressed by affixed pronouns, 
p. 81 (/i) ; khud (e) ; in m.c. reflex, does 
not always refer to subj., p. 81, Rem. I ; 
hhnd-hay Rem. II; bl-Mind-am and hi- 
khud. Rem. Ill; khiolshd-ivand . subs., 
p. 81 (/) ; Mkwlahtan = reflex, pron. (g) ; 
in Mod. Pers. reflexives can be expressed 
by affixed prons., p. 81 {h) ; Reciprocal 
pronouns, p. 81 (f) and p. 100 (6) ; De- 
monstrative pronouns may = posses- 
sion, pp. 76 (/)-7 ; im ancient form of 
?n, p. 82 (6) ; pis. (6) ; un-hd classically= 
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they (6); idioms with 4n, p. 83 (d) (/); 
in=latter («) ; on in certain phrases (g) ; 
an in mystic poetry, p. 84 (A) ; mu 5n 
m.c. = various things (i) ; In = about to 
{i) ; in S' here I am, p. 85 (/) ; old idiom 
with In (1); In kujd va an kuju (k) ; posi- 
tion of (m) ; added exs. of demonstra- 
tives (n) ; inak^ anak^ p. 87 (o) ; ant 
(p) ; Emphatic Demonstrative pro- 
nouns, pp 87-8. vtde ffamin and Haman ; 
Compound Demonstrative pronouns, 
pp. 88-90, ‘vide’ Ohunin^ Ghundn 
Hamchu, etc., Ohandln, Chanddn; In- 
terrogative pronouns, pp. 91-8 ; H ? is 
def. and requires ro, p. 130 (6). ‘Vide* 
Kuddm^ Ki, Chi, Ghand, Ghim; Substi- 
tutes for Interr. pronouns, p. 98; chi- 
quna, p. 98 (a); chun (6); Indefinite 
Pronouns, pp. 98-129; hama is def. and 
requires ra, p. 130 (6) ; “ one ’* can often 
be rendered by har ki, p. 104, Rem. II ; 
expressed by 2nd pers. sing. Aor. or Past 
Habit, (c) (6). ‘ Vide’ Yak-t, Dlgar 

ghdyr, Ahad l, Kaa, kas i, Adam, Inadn, 
Shakhs-i. Htch, etc., chtz, cliiz-l, Fuldn, 
So-and-so, Such and such. Both, Neither 
of two, Chand (a few), Qadr-%, etc., Hama, 
etc., Jumla, etc,, JamV, SaHr, Kaffa, 
Tamdm, etc., Kull, etc., ‘Amma, Har, 
eta., Baa-l, eia,, OuruJirl, Aksar, Pdra^l, 
Khurda-l, Kam-l, Andak^l, ^araf-l, 
Barkh-if Juzv~i, Lakht-l. Shamma-l, 
Nabza, Zana, Par-i kah-t, Ba^z-i, Bis- 
ydr, Bdqi, etc. : Syntax op Pronouns, 
pp. 476-90; pers. prons., Shah and pL, 
p. 476 (a), etc. ; prons. should follow their 
nouns without the intervention of 
another noun, p. 479; “it” prospective, 
impersonal, p. 480; pronoun should not 
refer to a noun following, p. 480, Rem. 
II and p. 612 (10) and footnote 2; 1st 
pers more worthy than 2ad, etc., p. 481 
(b) ; if antecedent to prons. is not known 
ambiguity results, p. 482 (d) (1) ; position 
of ra with an affixed pron. often deter- 
mines antecedent (2) ; ‘ former ’ and 

‘latter,* p. 483 (fi) (1) and (2); pros, and 
retros, p. 484 (3) ; ‘ such * = ^ of unity, 

p. 484 (4) ; an ki, te ki and accusatives 
(/) ; omission of pers. pron. when not 
emphatic, p. 485 {g) {h) ; noun repeated 
to avoid use of ambiguous pron., Rem. ; 
pers. pron. inserted when emphatic {i) ; 

‘ each other * and ‘ one another,* * every,* 
pp 470-80 {1); either, neither (m) ; self 
(n) ; all (o) ; both (p) ; Relative Pro- 
nouns, syntax of, pp. 487 (^)-OOO ; ‘which* 
referring to a clause = ki, p. 487 {q) (1) ; 
‘that,* for ‘who,* and Pers. paraphrase 
{q) (2) ; ‘ that * and ‘ who * restrictive (g) 

(3) ; ‘what* and ‘that which,* p. 488 

(4) ; how relatives should be placed to 
avoid ambiguity (6) ; transition from a 
rel. clause to one of affirmation, p. 489 
(8) ; errors in the use of the relatives (8) ; 
errors in concord of, p. 600 {g) ; pron. of 
rel. clause, how styled, p. 559 (4). 


Pronunciation of consonants, p. 11; sum- 
mary, p. 40. 

Proper names, definite, p. 130 (6). 

Prophets, number of, p. 190, footnote 1. 

Pun, ‘ vide * Tajnts. 

Punctuation, p. 37. 

Pusht pusht, p. 371 and footnote 3, and 
p. 372 (10) and footnote 3; pusht-i ham, 
p. 337, footnote 2. 

Pvstin daridan, etc., idioms, p. 416 and 
footnote 1. 

Puzzles, Persian, in inserting diacritical 
points, etc., p. 44. 


Q 

Qdbl, p. 331 (6); qahl az an ki, followed by 
Pres. Subj., p. 502 (i). 

QahuldnWan, m.c., p. 284 (;). 

Qadr-i, in qadr, etc., p. 112 {h). 

Qahwa-chl . p. 409 and footnote 5. 

Qdjdr, p. 653 and footnote 5. 

Qalam-ddn, p. 410 and footnote 3. 

Qalll and qalU-l, ‘ vide * Andak-i. 

Qamls and chihil-vdr, p. 378 (7) and foot- 
note 4 

Qand = loaf sugar, p. 377 and footnote 4. 

Qaslda-yi madhiyya, p. 635. 

Qdiiha, not common, followed by izafat, 
p. 117 (13). 

Qazd and Qadar, p. 393 (i). 

Qishldq, ‘ vide * Yilaq. 

Qism and Jur, p. 470 (1) ; aqsdm, pi. (m). 

Qizilrbdsh, p. 653 and footnote 6. 

Qiziljih, qizilcha, dimin., p. 396 and foot- 
note 3. 

Quantity, words signifying are in 

appos., p. 621 (/t). 

Qudrat’i kdmil and qudrat-i kamila, p. 157 
(0 (3). 

Qur^dn, purchasing, p. 380 (17) and Rem. 


R 

Rd, of .acc., after proper names, certain 
prons , hama, Interr. of, ki, yak-l, etc., 
p. 130 (5); omitted in Gulistan, foot- 
note 4 ; r5 of dat. cannot be omitted (c) : 
in Mod. Pers. the affix possessive prons. 
usually have ra, this construe, rare in 
class. Pers. (c) ; rd and def. nouns that 
have the ^ of unity, p. 131 (/) ; ra = 

hardy, p. 463 and footnote 5; ra with 
def. and indef. noun in appos., p. 618 (d). 
Vide Accusative and Dative cases. 

Radd kardan and shudan, p. 334, footnote 
1; in m.c. radd shudan^^to pass by, 
miss the mark, p. 176 (o) (3) and footnote 
1 . 

Rdflzi, p. 653 and footnote 6. 

Raftan, p. 263; = to continue, Afghan, 
p. 263 (a) : raw k. (/) ; = to be on the 
point of, m.c. ih). 

Rajay, name of a metre, p. 637 (o) and foot- 
note 1. 
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RJSiji* and *aHd, == pron. in rel. clause, p. 569 

( 4 ). 

Ram, popular belief, p. 379 (16) and foot- 
note 3. 

Rasta-bazar, p. 656 and footnote 7. 

‘Rather than,’ p. 179 (v) (2); zinJiar, 
pp. 370-1. 

Rati, Indian weight, p. 214, footnote 3. 

Rauza ‘ vide ’ Rawza. • 

Razm, a division of poetry, p. 635. 

Rawza, meanings of, Indian belief, p. 323, 
footnote 1, 

Rawza'Jsikwdn, style of signature, p. 70 (c), 
Rem. 

Ravanldan ravana k,, substituted for, 
p. 284, Rem. 

Redundancy, p. 645 (6) and footnote 1 ; 

p. 668 (/). 

Reflexive Verbs, p. 285 (Z). 

Refrain of Song, p. 646 (d) (3). 

Relative Pronoun, and Demonstrative or 
Relative Yd, pp. 141-9, so rel. pron., 
particle ki takes its place, p. 141 (a); 
pron in rel. clause omitted or inserted, 
(a) ; noun before a rel. clause may be 
considered def. even if preceded in 
Eng. by in def. article, p. 141 (6) and 
footnote 4, and p. 142 (d); noun made 
specially; ;def. by ya (6); is possibly an 
extension of the izdfat, p. 142 (6) ; this 
yd Corresponds to the Eng. restrictive rel. 
pron. (c) ; names of this yd (c) ; how 
written (c) ; pron. in rel. clause expressed 
or understood, pp. 142-4 (d) ; another 
way of declining the rel., p. 144 (e) ; ex. 
of incorrect modern construction (e) and 
footnote 5 ; rel. cannot be joined to sing, 
of demons, prons. an and m, or to kar, 
pp. 144-5 (<7); may bo added to pi., 
p. 145 {g) ; should not be joined to pers. 
prons (g) ; can be omitted when noun 
is made def. by demonstr. pron,, exs. 
(/i) ; omitted from noun following dnchi, 
p. 146, footnote 1 ; ex. of its employment 
after an and In {i) : with proper names 
(;) ; with noun qualified by a simple adj. 
(k) (1) ; ex. from Sa‘di and its mod. 
equiv. , p. 146 (m) ; with subs, and num., 
p. 147 (n) : az qardr-l ki madum ml- 
shavad (o) ; if noun is indef., verb precedes 
ki (h) ; exs of omission in non-restrictive 
rel. clauses (r) ; demons, yd before ki 
may represent the Eng. indef. art. , 
p. 148, Rem.: chundn and chanddn used 
with demons, ya in India and Afghan- 
istan but not in Persia (s) : abstract sing, 
nouns do not admit of rel. yd ; may be 
used with pi. abstract nouns, concrete 
nouns take p. 149 (v) ; added to 

last of two nouns coupled by ^ (to) ; 

Relatives introducing the Subjunc- 
tive. p. 538 (a); Relative Clauses, 
pp. 668-62; introduced by “who, what, 
etc.,’ p 668 (a) (1); position of relative, 
p. 669 (2) (3) ; antecedent to ki may be a 
demons , indef., or pers. pron., or com- 
mon or proper noun, p. 659 (4) ; common 


noun in restrictive rel. clauses may be 
preceded by demonstrative pron. or fol- 
lowed by yd, footnote 4; antecedent and 
pron. of relative clause, how termed, 
p. 559 ; exs. , p. 660 (5) : excessive sus- 
pence, p. 661 (6) and footnote 5, and 
p. 562 (c) ; rel, clause may be converted 
into condit. {d ) ; one relative may do 
duty for more than one clause, if in 
different cases the rel. repeated or other- 
wise, p. 601 (e) ; exs. illustrating the 
government of some verbs and preps., 
p. 602 (/). 

Relative Noun, Ar., p. 400 (3) and footnote 
3; Persian imitations, ditto. Vide also 
Appendix A. 

Repetition of Word or Phrase, Jingling 
Sounds, Alliteration, pp. 622-8; exs. of 
jingling words, p. 622 (a); Meaningless 
Appositive (a) and Remarks I and II ; 
the same number repeated has a distri- 
butive, continuative, or intensive sense, 
other words (6) ; Ar. Sing, followed by its 
br. pi. , p. 624 (c) ; two different measures 
from same root (d) ; Pers. pi preceding 
Pers. sing, (e) ; Profess. Story-tellers 
repeat same word for continuation (/) ; 
repetition of word or phrase for emphasis 
(g) ; repetition of substantive with izdfat, 
p. 625 {h)', Exs. of repetition {i) (1) to 
(37) ; Persians repeat Present but not 
Past Part., p. 627 (26) and footnote 2; 
Af‘ilians repeat Past Part. (28) ; Alli- 
teration, p. 628 (/). 

Require, expressed by khwdstan. p. 260 (/). 

Registered post, p. 213 (c). 

Resemblance, adjectives of, p. 168 (16). 

Rhetoric and Composition, pp. 629-44 ; 
definition of Rhetoric, oratory, etc. ; how 
divided ; no Ar terms exactly corre- 
sponds to “Rhetoric”; how divided by 
the Arabs, p. 629 (a): Composition, = 
inshd, p. 630 (6) ; Style, kinds of (c) ; 
two merits common to all styles (d ) ; 
Figures (e) ; variety, p. 632 (/); pathos 
{g ) ; ludicrous style {h) : humour (i) ; wit 
(/) ; melodj’ or harmony, p. 633 (k) ; taste 
(/) ; composition divided into Prose and 
Poetry; rhythm, rhyme, metre, p. 634 
(m ) ; gU not nazm,, p. 635 and footnote 2 ; 
Bazrn and Razfrk, what they include ; divi- 
sions of Eng. poetry, p. 635: Prose; 
simple, compound, and complex sen- 
tences, p. 636 (n) (1); balanced sentence 
(2) ; periodic or loose sentences (3) ; Mu- 
raj jaz prose, Musajja* or Muqaffg^ Saj* 
and its divisions, Murassa^ p. 637 (o) ; 
*Arl prose ,p. 638 (o) ; Eng. prose and 
rhythm, balance, exs. of Antithesis, Ishfiq- 
dq, Tajnls, Taqllb, the Fa^dna-yi '‘Ajd''ih 
(o ) ; Persian, the language of several coun- 
tries (p ) ; dialects, some Indian prose 
works, p. 639; Mod. Pers. prose simple 
but lax, p. 640 (r),; quality, preferable 
to quantity, long and short sentences, 
p. 641 ; rhetorical style of the Persians, 
the Anvdr4 Suhayll, p. 642-4; com- 
parison of works suggested for students. 
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p. 644. Ebrobs in Rjpietobic, pp. 659- 
72 ; incoherence, p. 659 (a) ; length and 
brevity, source of obscurity (6) ; construe^ 
tion that looks to the implied sense proa to 
aSmainomenon and kataaun^a'int p. 6G0 (c) ; 
zeuqma, p. 663 {d ) ; negatives, too many 
ie) : exs. of further errors, p. 664 (/) ; 
metaphor, false, p. 665 (gr)(l) ; Irish bulls, 
incongruities of speech, p. 667 (2) and 
footnote 2; confusion as to topical subject 
{h ) ; majaz'i maliall hi-ism-i hdl {h) and 
footnote 3; skilful use of same word in 
different senses, p. 668 (i) (1) ; unskilful 
use, Rem. ; Tantology or Hashv-i 
Qab!^ (2) ; a new construction should 
not be introduced without cause, p. 669 
{k ) ; Antithesis, faulty, incomplete, p. 
670 (/); CniMAX, im) (1); Aniicltmax 
(m) (2); Ruus of Suspence, violation 
of, p. 671 (n) ; Coherence, illogical com- 
pound sentences, p. 671 (o) ; mistaken use 
of ‘and,’ p. 672 (o). 

Rhyth, p. 634 (m). 

Rice, grains for weighing drugs in India, 
p. 214, footnote 3. 

Rtdan, coarse, polite phrases, p. 241 and 
footnote 4. 

Riza-Jchwani, of nightingale, p. 380 and 
footnote 1. 

Roots or Stem.s, of simple Pers. verbs, 
p. 239; of Arabic, Appendix A. 

Ru-yi ham, m.c., = on an average, p. 355, 
footnote 4; p. 302 (7) and p. 304. 

Rud-Mkana, p, 413 and footnote 1. 

Ruq'ah handwriting, p. 36. 

Rustam, p. 179 (4) and footnote 2. 

R€z'V jawza^, longest day, p. 210 (c) ; ruz^i 
iakamha-ahuy (c ) : ruz-i mabddd = ‘ a 
rainy day,’ p. 228 (e). 

Ruzuna, p. 291, Rem. 

Ruz-gah and Ruzak-l, p. 228 (;) and foot- 
note 2. 

S 

Sd and 5«5, suffix, prob. connected with 
Hindi »5, p. 419 and footnote 1. 

t^ad, written with a to distinguish it from 
Ar. aadd, p. 183, footnote 3 and p. 184, 
Rem. II ; du aad class, for duvlat, p. 183 ; 
aadkdy hazdr-hd, etc., p. 189 (fc) ; aadhd-yi 
mardum, Af., p. 190 (k). 

Sdf and pdk, p. 161 (z). 

Sajar, Prophet died in, Last Day, p. 392 
and footnote 2. 

Sag^i klat, p. 293 (/) (2) and footnote 9. 

Sahib, with izafat, p. 4,36 (gr) ; fem. and pi. of 
(g) ; without izafat, p. 437 (a) ; p. 440 (5). 

Sa'ir, prop. = “ remainder,” also = “ the 
whole” ; followed by izafat, p. 117 (12). 

Saj*, = rhymed prose, mutavdzin, mup.arraf, 
muraaaa^, p. 637 (o). 

Sdkhta bdah, p. 265 (6), Rem IV. 

=s adulteration, p. 281, footnote 
2 and (d) (2). 

Sdhhtan, ss kardanin compounds, p. 245 (3) 
and footnote 3 ; p. 281 (d) ; intr. = “ to 
put up with,” (d) (1). 


Saldm, kardan and &ht^andan, p. 604 and 
footnote 2; aalam^^^ ^alay-kum, etc., 
p. 382 (g). 

Saldaat-i *ibdrat or simplicity, p. 631 (d). 

Salkh . = last of the month, p. 193 (h), 

Salu, * vide ’ Shlla. 

Salutation, of Jews, p. 382 and footnote 
4 ; of Muslims, p. 382-3 and footnote 5. 
Vide Gweting. 

San, T., = total, p. 419 and footnote 3. 

SandH^ or Figures, p. 631 (e). 

Sang-i db, p. 215 (6). 

Sdni, not rel. adj., p. 401, Rem. II. 

Saql-ndma, p. 635. 

Sar, without izafat, p. 437 (a) and p. 438 
(4) ; Sar~i ahuna, p. 386 and footnote 3; 
aar-i ash, etc., Af. idiom, p. 310 (4) ; aar-i 
khar, intruder, p. 386 {1) ; aar-afganda, in 
Mod. Pers. = ashamed ; class. = head cut 
off, p. 174 {i) (2) and footnote 3. 

Sar-d bdld, p. 304 and footnote 1. 

Sardhat, clearness, style, p. 631. 

Sar-darakhtl . p. 440 and footnote 4. 

Sarf, p. 48 ; Sarf-i aaghlr and aarf-i kablr, 
Indian term, p. 234, Rem. 11. 

Sarkan parkan, Afghan, p. 627 (30) and 
footnote 3. 

Sar-khtimr. of wife, p. 440 and footnote 3. 

Sarmd-yi plr zdl, p. 210 (d). 

Sar^rdhl, ‘ vide ’ Dam-rdht, 

Satires, p. 635. 

Savdr and Savdra, p. 308 and footnote 2. 

Sdya-yi ahumd kam na^sha*ad, p. 384 and 
footnote 3. 

Sayyid, signature of, p. 70 (c). 

Sazldan, p. 266, etc. 

Scarcely, p. 293 (3) ; scarcely ever, vide 
Ever. 

Sea-cunny, p. 666 and footnote 1. 

Sea.sons, p 205: yildq and qiahlaq, p. 206 
(c). 

Sects of Islam, etc., p. 190, footnote 1 ; pi. 
of, from Ar. rel. noun, p. 400 and foot- 
note 3. 

‘ Seldom if ever,’ p. 50 (/). 

Semi- vowels, p. 22 (d). 

Sentences, order of, pp. 612-3. Remarks I 
and II; Balanced Sentence, p. 636 (n) 
(2) ; Periodic or Loose sentence (3) : 
sentences not to be extended beyond 
their natural close, p 658 (d). 

Sentimental vide Mandhir. 

Sha, corrup. of cha, dimin., p. 396 j|6). 

Shahi yaldd, p 210 (c) ; shab-% chahdr 
ahamha, etc., p. 211; ahah-guzaahta, in 
m.c., izafat often omitted, p. 313 (6). 

Shdhdah, ^, 368 and footnote 3. 

Shdh‘khun and ahab-i hhun, p. 425 and 
footnote 4. 

Shagird chdpdr, p. 509 and footnote 1. 

Shdh, how ^dressed, p. 70 (c), Rem. ; look 
fortunate, right to see any woman un- 
veiled, p. 392 and footnote 3. 

Shdh-i chirdyht for castor oil, p. 378 (6) and 
footnote 3. 

Shah, k^ar, dw, give idea of size, p. 170 (e). 

8hahr~i khdmuahdn and mahcdlaryi khamdr 
ahdn, p. 435 and footnote 2. 
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Shahh?, indef. prons., p. 103 (c) (4) and 
Rem. I ; ahamma-lf p. 127 (10). 

Shany affixed pron., vide Ash, 

Sharminda, p. 156 (r), Rem. 

Shast for shdst, p. 184, Rem. II. 

Shavanday p. 248, footnote 2. 

Shdyady = should, p. 287 {/) and footnote 
6; p. 299 {k) (1) and footnote 1 ; always 
followed by Aor., p. 300 (3) ; p. 365 (24). 
Vide also Shayista 

Shdyista and shdyad, the only parts of 
shdyistany q.v., used in coll., p. 541 (d) 
and footnote 1. 

Shayistariy p. 266, etc. ; p. 540 (d). 

Shi* aha' oath, p. 296 {%). 

Shikaata, hand writing, p. 36. 

ShllOy vulg. for shilla, the Indian adluy 
p. 378 (7) and footnote 5. 

Shillay * vide * Shila. 

Shindwantdatiy not used in Persia, p. 283 

(c) (2). 

ShtTy = “ lion ** in Persia, p. 23, footnote 1. 

Should, expressed by Imperf. of khwaatan, 
p. 261 ig): by boyad, p. 271 (o) ; by 
ahdyady p. 287 (/) and footnote 6. 

Shout’s distance, p. 213 (a) and footnote 6. 

Shudan, aux. verb, p. 248: for forming 
grammatic pass, (c) ; idioms with p. 249 

(d) ; = tavaniatariy p. 253 (d) ; p. 540 (d). 

Shumd-ha and Shumdydny pis. of ahurndy 

p. 70 (e). 

Shutur didl ? Na; p. 343, footnote 1. 

Sly ai-aad (class.) and al-aady p. 183. 

Siffy in Ar. not a numeral, p. 182, foot- 
note. 

Signs and Signals, pp. 389-90. 

Silay kdf’i ailoy * vide* Maw axil. 

Slmy = wire, p. 415, footnote 3. 

Simile or Taahhlhy p. 631 (e). 

Simplicity, = aaldsaUi Hharat^ p. 631 (d). 

Since, p. 523 {k) and footnote 4 and p. 526, 
Remark. 

Sipasy p. 331 (4) and (7). 

Siydhaty probably implies pilgrimage, p. 
585, footnote 1. 

Siydg or Dlwdnly p. 34. 

Slzdahy unlucky to say, p. 182, footnote 4. 

So — As, in compar. between clauses, p. 179 

( 6 ). 

So-and-so, or such and such, pp. 107-8; 
fuldn for person or thing, fyMna or fuVdn, 
fern., p. 107 (c)'; ydruy vulg. m.c. Rem. 
II; fuldnly persons only (2); Fuldn u 
Bahmdny Fuldn u Paahtnaddny pi. of 
persons or things (2) ; fuldn y but not 
fuldniy may be used as an adj., former 
indef., latter def., p. 108 (2); chi chtZy 
etc., = what’s his name (3); Bdatar u 
blstar, practically obsolete (4) ; ftUan 
for chandlny Rem. 

So much , p. 362 (13). 

Solar, year, p. 206 (a); solar months, 
p. 207 (6) ; solar letters, p. 31. 

Solecism, p. 630 (d) and footnote 3 and 
p. 631 (d). 

** Somehow or other,” how rendered, p. 370 

(«). 

Song, comic, p. 635. 


Speech, parts of, p. 48. 

Spite of, in, p. 307 (8) ; p. 350, footnote 1 ; 
expressed by 65, p. 504 (/). 

Square, so many yards square, p. 214 (d). 

Stories, poetical, p. 635. 

‘ Strange still,’ how expressed, p. 178 (r). 

Street cries, p. 376 (d). 

Style, p. 630 (c) (d) ; rhetorical style of 
Persians, p. 642 (^) ; further observations 
on style, pp. 652 (a)-8; better known 
word preferable to less known, a concrete 
term to an abstract. elc.*(o); Persians 
fond of obsolete and out-of-the-way 
terms, p. 652 (a) ; exs. of ambiguous 
words, p. 653-4; phrases or words sus- 
ceptible of different interpretations or 
used successively in different senses, 
p. 654 (6) ; skilful use of same word in 
different senses, p. 655 (6) (2) ; inconsis- 
tent words or phrases to be avoided (3) ; 
affectation of excellence or ‘ fine writing ’ 
(4) ; the marvellous, puerile, profound 
styles, p. 656 (c) (1); lack of precision, 
p. 658 (2) ; sentences not to be extended 
beyond their natural close, p. 658 (d) ; 
figurative language, p. 658 (e). 

Subject, confusion as to logical subject of 
discourse, p. 667 {h); subject and verb, 
concord of, vide Concord. 

Subjective genitive, p. 448. 

Subordinate clauses, p. 545, etc. ; p. 636 (n) 
(1). Vide Conditional, Optative, Con- 
cessional, Temporal, Local, Modal, Rela- 
tive and Predicative Clauses. 

Subjunctive Mood, pp. 538-44; indicates 
uncertainty ; conjs. and rels. that intro- 
duce it; gen. employed to express condi- 
tion, intention, desire, doubt, end, p. 538 
(a); introduced by H, p. 539 (a), Rem. ; 
when 2nd verb is Inf. in Eng., Pers. Subj. 
is used for it, even if principal verb is 
past, p. 539 (6) ; in class. Pers., Inf. also 
used (6) ; exs. of Pers. Pres. Subj. for 
Eng. Past Indie., pp. 539 (c) to 540; 
after tavdniataUy bdyistan and shdyistan 
either subj. or shortened Inf. used ; Fut. 
Indie, for Fut. Subj., p. 541 [e) and foot- 
note 2; in class. Pers. Fut. Indie, used 
where Mod. Pers. uses Pres. Subj , p. 542 ; 
Perf. Subj. used to express doubt where 
the Pres, obviously could not be used 
(/) ; Past. Subj. used for Pres., p. 543 
(1); Pret. Indie, used for Aor. (2); Aor. 
of ddahtan = to have ” {h) ; Past Habit., 
Imperf. Indie., and Plup. Indie., take 
the place of certain tenses of the Subj. 
(t) ; Afghan Imperfects, for Pres. Subj. 
tj); exs., p. 544 {k) and (m) ; Cotin. 
Past Sttbj., p. 523; Contin. Pbbf. 
Subj., p. 636 {t)y Rem. Vide also Aorist 
and Future Perfect. 

Substantive, p. 48 ; def. and indef., p. 49; 
gender (6) ; Ar. nouns forms of, p. 50 (c) 
in old Pers. -5 added to subs, qualified 
by intensive adj. in -5, p. 169 (o) (2)-; 
compar. and super, suffixes added to 
subs., pp. 176-7 (o) (3) and p. 178, foot- 
note 1. 
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Substantive Verb vide Verb to be. 

Such and such, vide So>and>so. 

Suffixes, ban, van, etc., hada, etc., 

etc., pp. 406-20. 

Sufta^ past part, and aifta adj., “ coarse,’* 
p. 247 (6) and footnote 1. 

Suhayly p. 205, footnote 3. 

Sukkdriy p. 666 and footnote 1. 

Sukun or Jazm^ p. 28, 

handwriting, p. 36. 

Sunnly p. 387 and footnote 1 ; oath of, 
p. 296 an d footnote 1. 

Superlative > latter term of compar. should 
not include former, p. 491 [e) ; followed 
by pi. or used as a simple adj., p. 492 (/) ,* 
if Ar. and precedes noun, izdfdt some- 
times inserted (/) ; compar. used as 
super., double comparatives and super- 
latives, p. 492 (< 7 ) ; some adjecs. strictly 
speaking do not admit of super, {h) ; 
order in sentence is num., subs., adj., 
p. 493 (i) ; to avoid repetition, inconsis- 
tent qualities may be added to the same 
noun, sing, in Pers., pi. in Eng. (/); non- 
repetition of adj. cause of ambiguity (;), 
Rem. ; subs, with prep. = adj. (m) ; some 
adjs. followed by gen. (n) ; superlative 
with or without izdfaty p. 434 {g) and 
footnote 2. 

Superstitious vide Bibliomancy. 

Surat y = disguise, p. 311 (10). 

Surkhi ^ ratty p. 214, footnote 3. 

Surma'- %y p. 400. 

‘ Suspence,’ Rule of, p. 641, footnote 4; 
p. 607 (5) and footnote 1 ; excessive sus- 
pence, p. 561 (6) and footnote 5, and 
p. 562 (6); also p. 647 (/) (1) and foot- 
note 3 ; violation of rule, p. 671 (n). 

Synchysis, p. 607 (5), Rem. 

Syndoche, p. 632 (e) and footnote 1. 

Syntax, etc., pp. 433 to 672. 


T 

T5, p. 189, Rem. II;=‘and,’ p. 348 and 
footnote 2 ; ta-yi ihtiddHyya, p. 348, foot- 
note 3 ; td yi tajdhuU p* 258, last line and 
footnote 4, and p. 259 and footnote 2; 
and p. 349 and footnote I ; td~yi tdkldl or 
zinhdriyya, p. 349, footnote 2 ; pp. 347-8 
(12) ; td not strictly an equivalent for hi- 
“ on,” p. 504 (g)y Rem. 

Tdbi'y ex., p. 617 (3), Rem.; tdbi*-i muk. 
maly p. 615 (a) ; and p. 622 (a) ; and 
p. 623 (a) and Rems. I and II. Vide also 
Apposition. 

TabUghy form of Hyperbole g.v., p. 6.30 (c) 
and footnote 2. 

TafdHily p. 391. 

Tafsir. p. 646 (/) and footnote 4. 

Tahakkumy a Figure, p. 633 (/), footnote 1. 

Tahamy = nevertheless, Indian, p. 345, 
footnote 2; p. 358; p. 365(23); p. 556 
(6) and footnote 9. 

TajniSy p. 297 (2), and footnote 1 ; tajnia-i 
khatMy p. 322, footnote 2 and p. 546 and 
footnote 3; p. 638, Rem. and footnotes 


3, 4, 5 and 6 ; ex. of, p. 654 and footnote 
1 ; p. 655 (6) (2). 

TakaltUy p. 321 (1) and footnote 1. 

TakUkcdluSy in Persia joined by izdfat but 
not in India, p. 616, Rem. II. 

^ Takhftf, p. 29 {d)y Rem. I. 

' Td^kid or mubdlaghay exs. of, p. 534 and 
footnote 1 ; ta^kld-i lafzl and td^kid-i 
ma^naviy p. 616 (c) to p. 618; p. 645 (d) 
( 2 ). 

Takllf and zahmaty p 279, footnote 1. 

Ta^ltq handwriting, p. 35. 

Tamdmy both subs, and adj., has the same 
izdfat constructions as hamUy p. 117 (14) ; 
tamam-i rdz and tamdm-i ruzhdy p. 117 
(14); no izdfat in class. Pers. when to- 
TYtdm precedes its subs., p. 117 (14); 
harchi tamdm-tary p. 117 (14), Rem. I; 
tdmm u tamdmy p. 118 (15). 

Tamdmaty class , subs., still used by In- 
dians and Afghans, p. 118 (17). 

Tamdmly subs., p. 118 (16). 

Tameness, p 630 (c) and footnote. 

Tammy class. = tamdm, tdmm u tamdm em- 
phatic, pp. 117-8 (15). 

Tamylz and mumayyazy p. 617 (3) ; tamyxz 
= adv., p. 289. 

Tan, contrac. of tavdUy p. 252 (a), Rem. 

Tart'i chand, = a few individuals, class., 

p. 111(6). 

Tanstq-i aifdty p. 151 {i) 1. 

Tanwiriy p. 30. 

Taqllby p. 638 and footnote 5. 

Tar and tarlUy added to participles, preps., 
ad vs., subs., adjs., p. 176 (o) (1) (2) and 
(3) ; tarin seldom added to Pers. parts., 
p. 176 (1), Rem. ; tar, where placed 
aftef compound adj. of adj. and subs., 
p. 177 (p) and Rem.; where added after 
two or more Comparatives or Superla- 
tives, p. 178^ (t) (1) (2) and footnote. 

Taraf-ly p. 126 (6). 

faraf-tar, pp. 176-7 (o) (3). 

(Tarb, = design, pattern, etc., p. 290 (5) 
and footnote 4. 

TarjV -bandy p 646 and footnote 1. 

Tdacha or fjosaky measure of water, p. 215 
(c) and footnote 3. 

Taahdbihy = vagueness, p. 631 (d). 

Tashblh or Simile, p. 631 (c). 

Taahdidy p. 29; loss of, p 30; for poetical 
licence, p. 84 {h) and footnote 2. 

Tasnlf (ballad), p. 635. 

Taste, p. 633 (/). « 

Taauy Af., = inch, p. 214 (6) and footnote 2. 

Tatimmay r=z mizdn “balance of account,” 
p. 129, Rem. I; taf.vll diffuseness, p. 644 

(а) and (6); tafvilri Id-tjdHly p. 646 (A;). 

Tautology, p. 534 and footnote I ; = hashv-i 

qabthy p. 631 (d) and footnote 4 ; p. 644 

(б) ; p. 645 (c) and (d) ; p. 646 (e) ; p. 658 
and footnote 1 (exs. of gbuluv ) ; p. 668 
(2) and (;). 

TavdUy pp. 250-1 (2) and p. 252 (a), Rem. ; 
tan contrac., p. 252 (a), Rem. 

Tavdnad ki-, p. 299 (A;) (1) and footnote 1. 

Tavdniatany p. 249; class, constructions, 
p. 249-52 (a); Mod. Pers. constructions. 
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p. 252 (6) ; tavan, pp. 250-1 (2) and p. 262 
(a), Rem. ; tSn contrac.,p. 262 (a), Rem. ; 
need not be repeated before two verbs, 
p. 262 (4) ; trans. or trans. verb under- 
stood, p. 262 (4); tavanad hud, Indian 
idiom, p. 263 (c) ; before a comp, verb, 
position of, p. 254, Hem.; tavana, etc., 
p. ’.54 (/) ; p. 540 (d) ; tawr-i Ad, p. 365 
(17). 

Tazadd u iahaq, p. 631 (d). Vide Antithesis. 
Tawjih or muhtamaU 'z-ziddayu, p. 632 (/) 
and footnote 4. 

Tawriya, p. 632 (/) and footnote 4. 

Temporal Clauses, p. 555 (/) and pp. 570-2; 
normal shape and order, p. 572 and foot- 
note 2 ; ki = when (b ) ; td = until (c) ; 
correlatives (d); “somehow or other” 
(c) ; “before that” and “after that,” 
p. 571 (/) ; exs. (g). 

Tens(38, some rarely used, p. 232 (c) : para- 
phrases for (gr) ; Use of Tense.s, pp. 506- 
37. Vide Aorist, etc,, etc. Examples 
of use of Tenses, App. B, p. 898, 

Terse, style, p. 644 and footnote 5. 

‘That* for ‘who,’ and Pers. paraphrase, 
p. 487 (q) (2) ; ‘ that’ restrictive, (g) (3) ; 

‘ that which’ and ‘ what,’ p. 488 (4). 

‘ The quicker the better,’ how rendered, 
p. 178 (u). 

Thirteen, unlucky number, p. 182; foot- 
note 4. 

Tikrdn or Tikrdn, p. 10, footnote 5. 

^iliam, p. 392 and footnote 6. 

Times, twenty times as much, etc., p. 197 
(a). 

Tirydq and tirydk, p. 180 (w) (4) and foot- 
note 4. 

Too, how expressed, p. 175 {/). 

Toward, p. 505 (i). 

Trajection or Hyperbaton, p. 600 (^). 
Transliteration, Exercise in, p. 41 ; puzzled 
in, p. 44 (d). 

Tu hi-mlri, p. 299 ( 10). F^dc Marg~i shumd. 
^ufayl, p. 330, footnote 4. 

Tufu, interj., p. 369 and footnote 4. 

^ufu liyyat, not rel. noun, p. 400 and foot- 
note 3. 

Tvyhrd handwriting, p. 36. 

Tula, p. 661 {n) and footnote 2. 

Tvmdn, = 100,000, obs., p. 184, footnote 1, 
and p. 185 (6). 

Turan, p. 639 and footnote 3. 

Turk-hachcha, p. 151 {g), 

Turk! year-cycle, p. 203 (a) i 

Turkish dialectSiin Persia, p. ^^40, footnote 2. j 
Tuv j^udd, m.c. foTtura bi-]^uda,p. 71, ' 
footnote 2 ; tuv-T^uddH vulg. for muft, 
p. 71, footnote 2. 

‘ Twice two makes four,’ etc., p. 197 (/). 


U 

V, dimin. form in, p. 398 (c). 

&, pers. pron., class, used for an, p. 69 (5). 
Uf, interj., p. 369 and footnote 4. 

C7/^ad, = perhaps, p. 506 (a) (1) and foot- 
note 3. 


Uftddan, = to begin, p. 257 (d). 

Uhht, pi. of, an address in preaching, p. 60 

Ulq, p. 193 {g), Rem. Vide Aulq or Awlq. 

Ulu 'l-amr, p. 445 and footnote 2. 

^^Ulya-jdh, ‘vide* ^Allrjdh, 

*Umar, name, p. 450 (7) and footnote 
5. 

‘ Umar-i Khayyam, astronomer, p. 209, foot- 
note 1. 

^XJmda, subs, and adj., p. 159 (t’) (2). 

*Umum,, pp. 118-9 (20) and p. 119 (23). 

*Umitml, adj. and ^umumA, p. 119 (23). 

Uru for dura, p. 86 (l(J) and Remark. 

Urmuz, inde Hurmuz 

^Ushur, pi. for sing, ‘‘a tenth,” p. 195, 
footnote 6. 

V 

Va, ‘ vide ’ Pas. 

Va, p. 274 (6) (I) and footnote 3. 

Fa dsafd, interj., p. 368. 

Fa an ki-, p. 329, footnote 2 ; = “ or,” 
p. 364 and footnote 1 and p. 340 and 
footnote 3; va hdl an ki, how written, 
p. 357 and footnote 4. 

Vagueness, = tashdbih, p. 031 (d). 

Vali, without izafat, p. 437 (a) (1) (2). 

Vail hd or hd ball or bdsh bash, for after- 
thought, p. 582 (e). 

Vdngahl, Vungahl, p. 315 and footnote 3. 

Fa^ma, = indigo, p. 378 (11) and footnote 
10 .' 

Vdv, pronunciation of, p. 340 (2) and foot- 
note 2; indicating state, p, 341;=j/a, 
p. 341 ; with several adjs. qualifying one 
noun, pp. 341-2; =a point in punctua- 
tion, p. 351 and footnote 3; as dimin. 
termination, p. 60 (e), and p. 398 (e) ; 
vulg. and dimin,, p. 50 (e) and Rem. and 
p. 67 (d) ; final, as consonant, p. 60, 
Rem. T ; I’edundant after Past Part., p. 
528 {m) (1). 

Verb, pp. 217-88 ; Verb To Be, simple form 
of, p. 217 (a) ; how written (a) to (c) ; 
neg. of, p. 219 {g) ; separate subs, verb, 
p. 219 (a) ; verb Trans, and Intrans., 
p. 221 ; Budan paradigm of, pp. 221-8; 
6ad, bddd, p. 227 (d) ; karchi bdd-d-bdd, 
p. 227 (d) ; ruz-i mabddd, p. 218 (e) ; 3 
forms of Pres, tense “ to be,” p. 228 (g) ; 
chi hu dl, p. 228 and footnote 1 {h) ; Pret. 
used for Imperf. in Mod. Pres., p. 228 {i) ; 
bdsh — “ halt ! ” in m.c. (/) ; Afghans use 
Pres, tense for “to dwell,” p. 229 (/) ; 
some Verbs are both Trans, and In- 
trans., p. 229 (/); Active Voice of 
Kanoan, p. 229; old form of 2nd pers. 
.sing Perf., p. 232, VJII ; Past Condit. 
can take bi-, p. 231, VI Rem.; hi- and 
Impera., p. 230, footnote 2; another 
form of Plup., p. 232 IX, Rem. ; Neg. 
Verbs, pp. 235-7 ; Accent, pp. 237-8 ; 

I Interr. Verbs, p. 238 ; Stems or Roots 
I of simple verbs, p. 239; Hybrids, 

j pp. 248-9 (c), Rem.; Auxiliary verbs, 

j pp. 248-9 (c), Rero. ; Shudan, p. 248 
(a ) ; = possible (6) ; gram. pass, formed 
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by (c); idioms with, ^p. 249 (d); Defec- 
tive verbs, p. 249 (e), Rem. ; Tavani- 
STAN, q.v., p. 249. j^wasfan, q*v. , 
p. 267; Gdzashtan, Dadan, Mandan, 
tr., q.q.v. ; Permit, to, other verbs for, 
p. 262 (€) ; Raftan q.v., = continue, 
p, 263 (a) ; = to be on the point of doing, 
m.c., p. 263 (/t) ; Dashtan, q.v., p. 263 ; 
Impersonal verbs, p. 296; Batistan, 
Shayistan, Sazidan, Zibidan, q.q.v.; 
Compound verbs q.q.v., pp. 274-80; 
some common verbs in compound, 
pp. 280-2 ; kardan ^ namudan sdkhtan , 
garddnidan , farmudan , p. 280 ( a ) ; adkh - 
tagi , sakht , saz , p. 281 (d) ; gashtan gardi - 
dan , p. 282 (g^); Causal verbs, q.v., 
pp. 282-4 ; Reflexive verbs, p. 286 (^) ; 
Passive Voice, q.v., pp. 285-8 ; Syntax 
of verbs, two or more verbs at end of 
sentence, p. 559 (3), p. 560 (5) and foot- 
note 3, and p. 661 and footnote 2 ; p. .561 
and footnote 2; p. 561 (6); Govern- 
ment of verbs, q . v . , p. 600 ; in m.c. a few 
verbs may precede dat. , p. 605 (g) ; posi- 
tion of Comp. Pot. verb, h ; 

Verbal Nouns and Adjectives, pp. 421-6 ; 
Impera. root, p 421 (a) ; subs, in -an (6) ; 
in -ak (c) ; suffixed -yo (e) ; Inf. alone = 
noun (/i); Inf. used in pi., p. 422 (h); 
comp, nouns from Impera. stem, ^ 

added (t) ; Pret. Stems, (/) (k) (1) ; two 
Impera. stems, p. 423 (m) (n) (o) ; noun 
of agency (p) ; ^ suffixed to Inf. and 

its neg. (g) ; Pers. or Ar. Past Part. = 
noun, p. 424 (r) ; some Pers. nouns of in- 
strument, p. 425 (r), Rem. 

Verbosity, p. 646 (g). 

Vocative, voc. in -5, p 57 (e) ; not fol- 
lowed by izdfat (e) and p. 463 ; sing, only, 
p. 462 (g) ; nouns in silent (h) do not ad- 
mit of this vocative, p. 68, maria voc. of 
man, p. 463; poetically, dat. in r5 = 

. voc., p. 463; noims in voc, in apposition, 
p. 616 (5). Vowels, p. 21 (a); short, at 
beginning of words, p. 24 (b); long, at 
beginning of words, p. 25 (d). 


W 

Wcdadri zind, p. 388 and footnote 1. 

War Songs, p. 638. 

Ward, adv. and prep., p. 305 (7). 

Warning, particles of, p. 292 (d). 

Water, how measured, p. 216 (6) ; how 
borrowed or brought (c). 

Waalah, p. 31. 

Week, vide Days of Week 
Weights, p. 214; dang sixth part of 
anything, p. 216 (d). Vide Water. 

What and ‘ that which,’ p. 488 (4) (5). 
Whatever, each, all, every, p. 119 (/) and 
p. 1203. 

Whatsoever, whichsoever, p. 121 (1). 

‘ Which ’ referring to a clause = p. 487 

(q) ( 1 ). 


Whoever, whosoever, har kvddm ki, har 
kaa-l ki, p. 121 (k). 

Wife, how mentioned, etc., p. 382 (/). 

Wit, ?,ardfat, p. 632 (;). 

World, age of, p. 190, footnote 1. 

Worse and worse, how rendered, p. 178 

(a). 

Would, p. 311 (12) ; significations of, p. 541 
and footnote 3. 

Y 

Y, elided in dimin., p. 395, Rem. IV; 
sometimes added to Ar. past parts., 
p. 167 (ii), Rem. and p. 399. ‘ Vide’ Yd. 

Yd, formative pp. 398-404; kinds of 

formative -I, p. 398 (a) ; [abs. nouns and 
adjs. in -a, p. 398 and footnote 2]; Pers. 
-i added to Ar. Past Part. , p. 399 : yd-yi 
masdar, yd-yi muadhabat and yd-yi muahd- 
bih, p. 399; yd>yi niabatl, p. 400 (3) and 
footnote 2 ; hamzah substituted for (3) : 
Hindi I, p. 401 (3) ; yd added to native- 
city of person, p. 401, Rem. T ; sdni not 
rel. adj., Rem. II; bayzl, bayzavl, Baa- 
rdvi, Rem. II and footnote 2 ; pleonasti- 
cally added to adjs. Rem. Ill ; added to 
Infs., Rem. IV ; affixed to kunyat, p. 402, 
Rem. V ; Ar. terrain, -dm, Rem. VI; 
yd-yi maf'ul, (4) ; yd-yi fd'il, p. 402 (5) ; 
other descriptions of y (6) ; yd-yi ma*ruf 
p. 403 (9) ; yd-yi majhul, p. 403 (10) ; yd 
substituted for alif, p. 404 Rem. II ; 
Arabic abstract nouns of quality in-iyyat, 
p. 404 (c) (1) ; added to Pers. words, (c) 
(2) : no taahdld on yd when fem. h is 
suffixed, Rem. II : yd of unity, to form 
nouns of number, p. 189, Rem. II; after 
Ar. .sup., p. 172 (6) (3): yd after har, is 
yd prob. demonstrative yd, p. 120, foot- 
note 1 and vide also rel. yd ; for detail of 
ya of unity, vide Indefinite Article. 

Yd In ki^illa, etc., p. 581 (4). 

Yagdn yagdn, p. 198 (1) and footnote 2. 

Yahudl Yahud, etc., p. 401. Rem. IT. 

Yak, yak-l; I for yak is obs., p. 182, foot- 
note 2; yak-l; indef. pron., p. 101 (c) ; 
on (or In) yak-l, m.c., pi. (c) ; yah-i — 
dlgar-i “the one — the other” (c) (1); 
yak-l dar dah “ one in ten ” (c) (1) Rem. ; 
idioms with (c) (1) Rom; yak-i requires 
rd, p. 1.30 (h); requires ay, p. 136 (i) 
Rem. ; requires sing. verb. p. 592 and 
footnote 1 ; p. 606 (1) and footnote 2 ; p. 
609 (12) and footnote 3. 

Yaka u tanhd, p 189 (^). 

Yak-digar and ham-dlgar, recip. pron., p. 81 
(^) ; p. 99 (1) ; p. 100 (b) : not to be con- 
founded with yak-l digar (b), Rem. I. 

Yak-aar, p. 119 (24). 

Yakum, less common than avval p. 191, 
footnote 1. 

YdUd, interj., p. 372 (10). 

Ya*m chi, p. 298 (7). 

Ydraatan, = to be able, p. 254 (g). 

Yard, p. 107 (e), Rem. II ; p. 398 (e). 

Yazddn, formerly a pi., p. 68, footnote 2. 
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Yazd-gardl Year, p. 209 ; months of, p. 209 
(6) ; ** Stolen days,” names, (6) (1). 

Ye or yay or yeg^ vulg. for yak ; also yazza, 
duvazza yQto., p. 184, Rem. III. 

Year, anoient Persian, p. 206 ; 6 (panja-yi 
duzdtda) days added (a) ; leap year, p. 
207 (a) and footnote 7 ; Day or FarvardlUy 
the first month, (a) ; names of Persian 
solar months (6) ; days (c) ; Urmuz and 
Ahrirndtit p. 208 ; Day, p. 208 ; Syrian 
months, p. 208 ; Jalali Year, p. 209 
(d)i Yazd-oardI Year, v., p. 209 ( b ); 
Turk! Year, p. 203 (a) ; to find the 
Muslim or a.d. year, p. 34. 

Yes, p. 295 (2) and (4). 

Ylldq and Qishldq, p. 206 (o) and footnote 

1 . 

Yusuf and ZulayWia, p 35, footnote 1. 


Z 

Zdyh, magpie, p. 220 (c) and footnote 1 ; p. 
547 and footnote 1. 

Zaghcha, chough, p. 220 (c) and footnote 1 ; 

p. 647 and footnote 1. 

Zahmat and takllf , p. 279, footnote 1. 

Zaid, p. 453 and footnote 1. 


Za*lf and za*lfa, p. 167 (t) (6). 

^anab^ 'S-sirhan, “wolfs tail” = false 
down, p. 313 and footnote 1. 

Zanaku, p. 398 (o). 

Zaniyyat, p. 00, footnote 3. 

Zar, p. 415 and footnote 3. 

^arafat ‘ vide ’ Wit. 

.^ar/ =adv., p. 289. 

^arra, yak z.ana, p. 127 (1). 

Zanj, p. 189 [h). 

Zengma, p. 663 (d), 

Zha, dimin. termination, p. 397 (6), Rem. 

Zl, prop., obs., p. 322, footnote 8. 

* vide ’ Zu. 

Zlbidan, p. 273 {t), 

Zinhdr, pp. 370-1. 

Zlr-dast, p. 304 and footnote 2. 

Ziyad, ziydda; former pos. and latter 
compar., p. 174 {i) (4) ; ziyada = slzdah, 
p. 182, footnote 4 ; ziyad and ziyada, p. 
301 (2) and footnote 1, and p. 300 (1) (1), 
footnote 2 ; ziya, p. 384 and footnote 1. 

Zodia, p. 204 (o) (b) (c) ; formed 2000 B.O., 
p. 205 (e). 

Zoroaster, p. 207 (a). 

Zu and etc., how used in Persian, p." 
445. Vide also Appendix A. 

Zuma^niyayn, p. 633 (/) (1). 
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